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PREFACE. 


‘ We arc of opinion,’ wrote the CouA of Directors in Early 
1807 to their servants in Bengal, ‘that a StajtisticalunderNhc 
Survey of the country would be attended wjth much 
utility; we therefore recommend proper* steps to beJ^SS-* 
taken for the execution of the same.’ The despatch 
from which these words are quoted forms one of a long 
series of instructions in which the East India Company 
urged a systematic inquiry into its territories. The 
first formulated effort in Bengal dates from 1769, four 
years after that Trovince came into its hands; the latest 
orders of the Court of Directors on the subject were 
jssued in 1855, three years before the administration of 
India passed from the Company to the Crown. During 
the interval many able and earnest men had laboured at 
the work, manuscript materials t)f great value had Ijeen 
^amasf^d, and several important volumes had been pub¬ 
lished. But such attempts were isolated, directed bj* 
no central organization, and unsustained by any con¬ 
tinuous plan of Execution. # • 

The ten years which followed the tranifer of the Efforts 
government of India to the Crown in 1858, produced a,crown, • 
new set of efforts towards the elucidation of the cgun|ry. *^ 58 - 69 - 
Conspicuous among tjjen^'was the work begun in 
1866 under the direction pf Sir Rifchard Temple, when 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces.’ The 
controlling power ip England had now* passed from a' 
body of experts, the Court of Directors, to Parliament 
and the**nation ^t large. Accurate and accessible infor¬ 
mation regarding India was become, under‘the new 

f 

Executed by Mr. Charles Grant, of the Bengal Civil Service,'i^ter- 
wards {1880) Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 
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system^ an essential condition "^for the safe exercis^ of 
that control. Accordingly, fii 1867, the Viceroy, acting 
on instructions from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, 
ordered an account to be drawn up for each of the twelve 
great 'Provinces of India.' 

Xhe Provincial Governments struck out widely diver- 

faiiur%. ti*”/* t* IT T 

1869. gent schemes fo^ conducting the work. It was as if a 
command had issued from some central power for a 
Statistical Survey of all Europe, and each nation set 
abodt its exfecution on a separate plan. It became 
apparent that vast sums of money would be expended* 
while considerable uncertaint}^ existed as to the results. 
One local Government started on a scale which, if gener¬ 
ally adopted, would have involved an outlay of;£'ioo,ooo 
for the District materials alone. The head of another 
Province himself carried out the work, expeditiously and 
at scarcely any cost to the State ; but on a system which, 
although admirably suited to the territories under his 
Remon- could not be applied to the rest of India. Mean- 

bypSlic commercial community and various public 

bcxlies. badieswere pressing upon the Government the necessity 
of 'systematic organization, with a view to ensure uni¬ 
formity in the execution of the work. Without such 
uniformity, the Council of the Asiatic Society pointed 
out that, when the local compilations oame to be finally 
digested jnto the Genera! Account of India, there would 
be no basis for comparative statistics, and much ‘of the 
original work would have to be gone over again de novo' 
Renewed 'The Viceroy arrived at .the same conclusion : and in 
1869. ‘ 1869, His Excellency directed me to visit the various 

Provincial Governments, witii a view to ‘ submit a com- 
* Thgse Provinces, or rather political divisions under separate admini¬ 
stration, were—(i) Bengal; (2) Bombay; (3) Madras, (4) The North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh; (5) the Punjab; (6) Assam, in 1867 
included in Bengal ; (7) Central Provinces; (8) British Bumf4; (9) The 
Berars, tinder the Resident at Haidarabad; (10) Mysore and Coorg ; 
(ii) Rajputana ; (12) Central India.— Orders of the Government of India,* 
. No. (1758, dated 19th October 1867. 

tr Ir. Alfred Lyall, C.B., of the Bengal Civil Service, then Coramis- 
si^'.er of West Berar, now Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. 
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prehensive scheme for utilizing the information already 
collected ; for prescribing the principles ’ to be thenceforth ' 
adopted; ‘ and for the cqnsolidation into one worR of 
the whole of the materials that may be available.’ , 

In carrying out these instructions, I found that the Causes of 
series of previous efforts had failed from twew distiyct Mures^ 
causes. In one class of cases, a central^officer of rank 
and ability had been appointed; but he. had not been 
supported by adequate machinery for collecting tlie 
local materials. In another class, the District Officers 
'haetj^een felt to work each on his own plan, without the 
guidaflcS of any single mind. The first class had failed 
from want of local organization ; the second, from want 
of central control.^ The task set before me consisted, 
in fact, of two separate stages—First, a ‘local inquiry,’ Two stages 
conducted on a uniform scheme, throughout each of the work. 

240 Districts, or administrative units, of British India f • 
Second, the consolidation of the materials thus obtained 
into one book. The first stage could be effected only 

• • 

^ The Governor-General in Couneil thus suBimecl up the previous efforts, 
in a Resolution dated the 8th September 1871: ‘Three distinct series 9 i 
operations in time past 'been undertaken or encouraged by the 

Government, with a view to obtaining trustworthy aecounts of the country, 
such as might form a Gazettcewof India; the whole representing a very 
‘large outlay, commencing as faj back as 1769, and one of the efforts 
costing £y 3 jOOQ for merely collecting the materialji for part of a single 
Province. From a variety of Stmes, all Ihore or less proceeding from 
defective organization, this large expenditure, while accumulating isolated 
materials of great value, failed to yield any systematic and comprehensive 
result. ’ The Resolution then reviewed the fresh operations ordered by the* 

Secretary of State in 1867. ‘Various schemes w^'e set on foot to^ive* 
effect to fhese orders, some of them, so tSstly as to be altogether dispro¬ 
portionate to the results to be obtained. But HiseExcellency in Council 
observes that excessive costliness is not*the only unfortunate effect of the 
want of organization, which left each local Government to invent a scheme 
of its wn, irrespective of what was being done in other Provinces. Tlfcre 
was, in fact, no unity of plan ‘or central supervision, and the results did 
not contain the materials required for%e comparative statistics of the 
Empire. . . . Vfidely different schemes have been propounded by the Jocal 
administrations, some of t^em involving a very extravagant outlayj others 
of too meagre a character. Each local Government has givei^ its owij 
interpretation to the work; and the experience of the last few year. ^ 
shows that, in the absence of a central organization, the cost of the enter- ^ 
prise will swell to an enormous total, while the same heterogeneous incom¬ 
pleteness, which rendered all previous efforts infructuous, will again result.’ 
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by a»Statistical Survey of India; the second is repre¬ 
sented by the Imperial Gazetteer, No basis existed at 
that time for either of thesjp works. A Census had 
never been taken for British India; and in some 
Provinces the different departments of the same Govern* 
ment gfounded their financial and administrative 
demands on \^^dely diverse estimates of the population, 
flan for a Accordingly, in 1869, I submitted to the Governor- 
Surtey C^cner^l in^Council a Plan for a Statistical Survey and 
Imperial Gazetteer of India.' It endeavoured, First, 
causes of previous failures, by providing 
a uniform scheme, a local mechanism, and a central con- 
Its objects, trol. Second, to clearly define the objects of the present 
undertaking. These objects were partly of an admini¬ 
strative and partly of a general character; namely, ‘ for 
the use of the Controlling Body in England, of admini¬ 
strators in India, and of the public.’ Third, to secure the 
co-operation of the Provincial Governments,—lukewarm 
heretofore in such matters,—by respecting their indi¬ 
viduality, and by modifying the uniform scheme to suit 
^he circumstances of their several Provinces. Fourth, 
to collect the materials, at once systemati'^lly and 
cheaply, by enlisting the unpaid agency of the District 
Officers throughout India under a central control. The* 
Government was pleased to approve of this Plan, and 
to ‘secure for the execution of the design the super- 
^ vision of the designer.’ * 

Extent! ^ f The operations,’ wrote the Governor-General in 
of the 1 • c 

operijtions. Counctl, ‘ Will extend over^ten separate Governments 
which, with thefr Feudatyry States, administer a terri¬ 
tory of million square miles and govern a popula¬ 
tion estimated at 200 million souls (since found to bfe 240 
millions). The work represents, therefore, a series of 
local inquiries and comparative statistics,'spread over 
an ahea but little less than that of all Europe, ex- 
'cepting Russia,’ and a population then exceeding that 

’ * Printed at the Home Secretariat Press, 144 pp. folio. Calcutta, 1870. 

I * Procetdings of the Government of India, dated 8th September 187*. 
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of all Europe, less Russia. JVith a view to secifring Mechan- 
uniformity in the materials, I drew up six series of stati°siica^ 
leading questions,^ illustrating the topographical, 
ethnical, agricultural, industrial, administrative, and 
medical aspects of an Indian Pistrict. These have 
served as a basis for the Survey throughout alt Indi^. ^ 

With a view to securing punctuality of exedution, Provin¬ 
cial Compilers were appointed, each of whom was made 
responsible for getting in the returns from the District 
Officers within the territories assigned to him ; for sup¬ 
plementing‘those returns by information from heads of 
Departments and other local sources ; and for working 
up the results into the Statistical Account or Gazetteer 
of the Province. In this way, the unpaid co-operation 
of the administrative staff throughout the 240 Districts 
of India was enlisted, the best local knowledge was 
brought to bear, while in each Province a paid editor its 

pmctictil 

was. answerable for the completion of the Provincial workinj;,. 
Account on a uniform plan and within a reasonable 
time. The supervision of the whole rested with me, 
as Director-General of Statistics *to the Government# 
of ^India.% During one-half, of each year, I visited 
the various Provinces, especially Bengal, which I re¬ 
tained in my own hands ^is Provincial Editor in addi¬ 
tion to my duties as Dir^ijtor-Geyeral. •The other half, 

I devoted to testing and working up the results. 

During the past twelve years, the Statistical Survey The • 
has been carried throughout the whole of British of 
India. The District form.« tb? administrative unit in 
India, and the Statistical Sufvey furnfshes an elabo¬ 
rate account of each of the 240 Districts. The Pro¬ 
vince* is the administrative entity in India, and tfie 
Statistical Survey groups tha whole of the District 
materials into fifteen Provincial Accounts or Gazetteers. 

Such a work, if it is to furnish a basis for adftiini-, 
stratiye action in India, and supply data to the Con-. 

' Circulated to the Provincial Governments, under the title of ‘ Heads 
of Informatioh required for the Imperial Gazetteer.’ 
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trolfing Body in Englan^i, must be at": once compre¬ 
hensive and minute. The District Provincial 

Accounts form, therefore, about loo prinlV-ed volumes, 
aggregating 36,000 pages, of which 90 volumes, 
making over 32,000 pages, have already been’'' issued. 
The operations have now been completed throii^a,j,jiout 
12 Provinces'* and 210 Districts, representing a pP^opu- 
lation of about 190 millions of souls. The snP*T 
unfinished section deals with a few Districts, for whW 
;he materials have been, or are being, collected j ai^j 
;he printed accounts of which will be issued for tK', 
nost part, it is hoped, during the current year. 

The following table summarizes the operations of the 
Statistical Survey in the Provinces of British India :— 

The Statistical Survey of British India. 


Province. 

f* <> 

Area in 
Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

r 

Number 

of 

Districts. 

Number 
of Vols., 
and Pages 
printed. 

Jan. 1881. 

. 1 

\ t 

* 

Provincial 

Compiler. 

X. Bengal, . . . 

196,942 

62 . 8 i ^,-^70 

47 

20 

8,246 

W.W. Hunter, C*I.E. 

2. Assam, . . . 

53,856 

4,132,019 

•13 

2 

917 

W.W.Hunter.C.I.E. 

3. North'Western 
Provinces, . 

86,528 

31,438,217 

•35 

6 

4,200? 

4 E.T. Atkinson, Ksq., 
4 A, C. Tupu, Esq. 

4. Punjab,. . . 

r,o,6io 

22*956,970 

,-32 

32 

3,000 

( H. Conybeare, Esq. 
£. J. Cunningham. 

5. Oudh, . . , 

23.992 

11,220,232 

12 

3 

1,737 

Esq. 

JC. M‘Mmn, Esq. 
'(Dr. Selons. 

6. Central Pro¬ 
vinces, . . 

” 3.797 

9,251,229 

*9 

I 

769 

C Grant, Esq. 

7. Bombay.) 

SJ. Sind, ; • 

iCi .832 

23,180,721 

24 

9 

4 , 500 ? 

iJ.M. Lampbell, Esq 
JA. W. Hughes, Esq. 

9. Madras, . . 

147.789 

34.9*^005 

2 . 220 .AQ 6 

21 

9 

5,000? 

1 he District Officers 

10. Berar, . . . 

17,631 

i 6 

I 

3*7 

A. C. Lyall, C.B. 

XI. Mysore, . . 

l ».325 

5,055,412 

8 

2 

1,249 

L..Rice, Esq. 

12. Cdorg^ . . . 

2,000 

88,556 

i 68,£12 

6 

I 

312 

D Rice, Esq. 

13. British Burma, 

2.747.148 

15 

2 

1,628 

Captain Spearman. 

14. Ajmere and 
Mhairwdra, . 

2 , 7 TI 

206.880 

1 

1 

104 

J. D. La Touche, Esq. 

V5. Aden, . i, . 

35 

22.722 

1 

1 

235 

C. pt, F. M. Hunter. 

Total, . . 

1,174,604 

210,57^742 

240 

90 

32,214 



Note. —The area and population include Natife Suites under the administra¬ 
tion df the Provincial Governments. The number of Districts is taken from the 
Parliantentary Abstract for 1877, except that Aden is added, and the number 
for Bengal is reckoned at 47, being the actual number of Districts dealt ivith 
in the Statistical Account of Bengal. Slight alterations have since been made ; 
but the figures will remain substantially the same, till the results of the new 
' Census are known. Mysore was returned to Native Rule in 1881. 
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The Feudatory States and Chiefdoms, exceeding ^oo Statistical 
. . « Ml* * 1 r 1 <• operations 

m number, with SO millions of people, were from the first in Natge 
placed outside the scope o^ the Statistical Survey, in 
these territories it was unsuitable to attempt miniate 
investigations, which the native princes would have been 
likely to misunderstand, and able to frustrate. Accord- 
ingly, my Plan of 1869 restricted the Survey to the 
British territories, but, at the same time, pointed out' 

that the Native States must be included in the ultimate 

# * • 

work for all India, that is, the Imperial Gazetteer. Steps 
were therefore taken to bring together the information 
already existing regarding them, and to modestly supple-’ 
ment it. In States temporarily under British manage- Excep- 
ment, this was quite practicable; and Major Powlett’s oppoiiun- 
• account of Ulwar supplies an admirable specimen of‘^‘“- 
what may be done under such circumstances. 

But apart from exceptional cases, I found that the Five great 
300 Native States of India had to be dealt with in states! ° 
five great groups. The first and most numerous class 
comprised the States and Chiefdoms which a»e* in 
political dependence to the Provincial Governments. 

These Sta^s have accepted a large measure of British 
supervision, and the Provincial Compilers were able to 
draw up fairly adequate accounts of them. The second 
group consisted of the ^Rajputana States; and two 
valuable volumes have been collected regarding them iiow dealt 
by Mr. Alfred Lyall, C.B., when Governor-General’s s'epaAteiy. 
Agent* For the third group, includisg the Centtal , 

India States, I did not find* myself in a position 
to bring forward specific proposals; alid in the case 
of several of them, this book will add but little to 
the Atm of human knowledge. In the fourth groifp, 
or the Territories of the Nizdms efforts were made at an 

early stage fo obtaiq the necessary materials from His 

• 

• • 

* TheRAjputdna Gazetteer, 1879-80. I regret that the period necessarily 
occupiefl ill collecting the materials, rendered it impossible for the whole •' 
results to reach me in time for the Imperial Garetteer. ’ 
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Highness’ Government. ^ These ’efforts did not prove 
Frontier fruitful of results. The fifth group consisted of Frontier 
kingdoms, Independent States, sych as Afghanistdn, Burma, 
aijd NepdI. Some account of such States would be 
expected in the Imperial Gazetteer of India. But any 
account of them, drawn up from official sources and 
issued under* the authority of the British Government, 
might give rise to uneasiness among the princes who 
rule those territories, our neisihbours and allies. After 
full consideration, it was decided that no special inquiry 
should be made with regard to Independent Kingdoms, 
and that no official documents should be used. The 
articles upon them in the Imperial Gazetteer are, accord¬ 
ingly, a mere reproduction of accounts already before the 
public, and for which no responsibility attaches to the 
Government. 

Meehan- Of the five groups of Native States, therefore, the 
ployed for ^fst was satisfactorily dealt with by means of the Pro- 
vincial Compilers; the fifth can scarcely be said to have 
been dealt with at all. In the three intermediate groups, 

, many isolated efforts were made, and a special Assistant 
was deputed to me in the Foreign Office, Ca.’cutta, \yith 
a view to putting together the materials already exist-' 
ing. His labours were afterwards supplemented in the 
Political Department 5f the India dffice. But the con- 
iLsimper- fidential relationship between the Government of India 
fectresults. pgujjjjtQry. States, the dislike of the native Princes 

to inquiries of *a social or economic character, and the 
scrupulous delicacy ot‘ the Foreign Office to avoid 
grounds of offe'nce, havcirendered a complete treatment 
of such territories impossible. I beg that those who use 
this book‘will believe that the occasional meagreness 
of the results, and severa.1 instances of quite inadequate 
treatment, are due not to want of anxious effort on my 
^^part* but to the conditions under which I worked. In 
some cases -I have had to fall back on the old 
materials compiled, at the expense of the Court of 
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• 

Directors, by Mr. Edward Thornton in the India House, 
and published by their authority, in four volumes, in 
1854.^ As a whole, therefore, the articles on the Native 
States represent a much less exact method of inqmry 
than those on the British Provinces. They will be found, 
however, to mark a material advance in our information 
regarding Feudatory India. The basis for'more system-’NoStatut- 
atic operations, a Census, does not exist; and a Statistical 'oTNa^ive^* 
Survey of the Native States still remains unattempted. 


The two primary objects of the operations were 
‘ for the use of Indian administrators,’ and ‘ for the use the work : 
of the Controlling Body in England.’ The hundred 
volumes of the Statistical Survey were expressly com¬ 
piled for these purposes; and of the twelve years 
which have elapsed since its commencement, the first 
eight were devoted to that part of the work. But admini- 

these hundred volumes, although by no means too 
, , , , . . . . (2) For 

elaborate for administrative requirements, are prac- the Con- 

tically within the reach of but a small official class. 

The third object of the undertaking had been defined England ; 

in my original Plan, to be ‘,for the use of the public; *^3) For the 

and the remaining four years 'of the twelve have been * 

chiefly occupied in reducing the voluminous records 

of the Statistical, Survey to a practicable size for 

general reference. Th»»/esult ‘is no^ presented in 

the nine volumes of the Imperial Gazetteer. 


Previous Gazetteers had described, wjth industry lyid Initial 
sometimes with eloquence, thg^falnous cities of India, compi'hng 
its historical sites, and greaj Provinces. But in the J^penai 
absence 'of systematic materials, they had to depend ^^azetteer. 
on the chance topography of tourists, or iin a pljtce 


* Under the title of A Gazetteer of the ^o-ritories under the East India 
Company and of the Native States on the Continent of India. (4 volumes.) 
This work, excellent at itsVlate, was compiled between the years 184.^ and 
1854; Mr. Thornton being, paid a sum of money by the Cdurt of 
Directors in addition to his salary, ‘ it Ijeing distinctly understooif that the 
copyri^t is to vest in the East India Company’ (Resofution of the Court 
of Directors, iSth February 1846). 
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I’revious 
‘ chance 
topo- • 
gra^y.’ 


List of 
places. 


happening to find its way into the records of the 
India House. A petty hamlet in which some traveller 
halted for a night, or any^ locality that had formed 
the subject of a correspondence with the Court of 
Directors, stood out in bold relief; while great tracts 
and risers, or the most important features of large 
Provinces, w^re passed over without a word. My 
fir^t business, therefore, was to take care that every 
place which deserved mention should be enumerated ; 
my secon*d, to see that it received neither less nor 
more space than its relative importance -demanded. 
W'ith a view to the first object, I sent circulars to 
the Provincial Editors and District Officers, calling for 
a return, upon clearly-stated principles, of every town, 
river, mountain, historical site, religious resort, commer¬ 
cial fair, harbour, or other place of importance in each 
District of British India. This list I checked from 


the Statistical Survey, and supplemented with many 
places which, although of no local significance, had 
obtained prominence in the literature of India. 
JEleven thousand names were thus arranged in alpha- 
1 he first betical order. No such li.st had ever before been com- 

the kind . -o , 

Toilntija. piled for Her Majesty’s Indian limpire. After being 
* thinned out, it was printed in a folio volume, and for¬ 

warded to all |he Local Governments in India, with a 
reque.st that they would ascertain that the enumera¬ 
tion was correct as regards the territories under their 
cafe. I finally fcviscd the list by the light of their sug¬ 
gestions, and .selected aijput 8000 places for treatment 
1 in the Imperial Gazetteer^ * 

unifom"*^ During the interval which elapsed before their 
treataient. replies coijd be received, I drew up model articles, 
showing paragraph by paragraph the method of treat- 
mept; and I got together the missing materials for 
Provinces where the Statistical Survey had not suffi- 
• M(^ck ciently* advanced to yield them. In this way, I placed 
ar ic cs. / contributor to the Imperial Gazetteer 


System of 
unifonn 


. Modek 
articles. / 
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the names of the places of which he was toP treat, 
together with the complete materials for dealing with* 
them, and with an ex^ct mould into which those 
materials w'ere to be squeezed. 

The value of the work, as a guide to admiaistratjon, ncfec» of 
. . , , , « • /- * tl'c work, 

IS impaired by the fact that its hgures cannot be as an 

brought up to date. The basis of Indian statistics 

is still the Census of 1872, taken a few months after 

• ‘ book. 

my appointment as Director-General ; and the Govern¬ 
ment has decided that the publication of the Gazetteer 
must not be delayed, with a view to obtaining the 
results of the new Census of 1881. Even the Census of 
1872 does not supply a uniform basis for the whole 
of India; and in certain Provinces I have h^d to 
found on enumerations taken in 1867, 1868, and 
1869, Much labour has been expended in bringing 
up the economical statistics to a more recent date, with 
the help of Administration Reports, and by special 
inquiries. But the length of time necessarily occupied 
by a Statistical Survey of a Cbntincnt, nearly cqu«l 
to all l^rope less Russia, rendered it inevitable that 
tlie results should refer to different years during its pro¬ 
gress. My figures represent substantially the population PerioB to 
statistics of Indi^ in 1872, with the administrative and seiTstics* 
trade statistics from i87^to 1879. I” some cases, even 
this degree of uniformity has not been found practij 
cable ; in others, I have brought the fasts down to 1880 
But the reduction of the statistics of India to a uniform 
basis must be deferred for g. second ’edition, after the 
results of the new Census are obtained. 

I« its other aspect, as a book for general reference,*the ar <Te;ects 
Imperial Gazetteer is also less perfect than I could have 
wished in**several jioints. The Governor-General in 
Council found that the task of collecting the admini¬ 
strative materials and statistics would prove a burden 

b 
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quite as heavy as he deciped expedient to lay upon 
’the Local Governments. The historical aspects were 
expressly left to the voluntary research of the Provincial 
S)eficieni compilers. From the first, one of the Local Govern- 
in history, objected even to this moderate scope being 

allowed for matters not directly of an official character. 
The emphasis which the Governor-General in Council 
laid in 1875 on the responsibilities of the Provincial 
Governments for the tone and contents of the work, 
seemed to several of them to render general disquisitions 
unsuitable. Even in the Provinces of Bengal and 
Assam, which I retained in my own hands as Provincial 
Editor, every sheet had to receive the sanction of the 
Local Government before it was printed off. Many 
topics of social or political interest were excluded, and a 
general introductory volume, after being in part printed, 
was not issued. 

The true gut if the history of India is ever to be anything 
history of 1 

India. more than a record of conquest and crime, it must be 
sought for among the people themselves. Valuiible 
historical materials had been collected for the Statistical 
Survey; and in 1877, the Secretary of State for Indja 
decided that a wider scope should be allowed me for their 
, use in the Imperial Gazetteer. I have done my best to 
Where it give effect to that view ; and itp' ill be seen, for the first 
found.'* time in these volumes, that every Indian District has its 
vwn history. The tnic territorial unit of Indian history 
fe, indeed, much Smaller than the British District. For 
example, he who would study the history of Oudh must 
search for it in the pargan^ or pari.sh ; in other parts of 
India, the zmninddri or c.state is the hi.storicaL unit; in 
others, the chiefship ; while in a-1.. v, the rural distficts 
were mere appendages to fhc great cities. Had it been 
pcrifiittcd to subject the rural annals of India to sys¬ 
tematic, inquiry, as I wished, a rich harvest would have 
/been gathered in. The historical accumulations luadc 
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by the wayside, in conducting the Statistical Survey,, 
have proved of much value. But in attemptiijg to Some 
incorporate them in the Imperial Gazetteer, I have had Se*** 
frequently to choose between using materials which, 
owing to the earlier instructions, I had been unable to 
test; or rejecting statements, in themselves novel &rtd 
interesting, but which, in the later stages of the work, I 
could not personally verify. 

The latitudes and longitudes have, with a few excep- Ge(^ 
tions, been tested by the Surveyor-General’s Department,’ detailsr' 
I have to thank General Sir H. Thuillier for many 
years of friendly help, and Colonel J. T. Walker for 
more recent assistance, in the geographical details. 

Areas, distances, and similar details have been taken 
from the latest scientific measurements ; but the 
frequent changes in the jurisdiction of Indian Dis¬ 
tricts introduce an element of variation difficult to elimi¬ 
nate. In some cases, averages will not work out Elements 

correctly, as in the rates of locjl taxation per head, ° 
where the municipal area often differs from the town 
area tak%n for the Census.* In other instances, the 
items will not add up; as in certain Districts where the 
religious cla.s.sifica{ion of the people does not yield the 
exact total arrived at bja^e general enumeration. There 
are not very many discrepancies of this sort, and no 
labour has been spared to get rid of them. But in several 
cases I cannot go beyond the ^i*res supplied to me b/ 
the local authorities; and altlfough I may see that there 
is something wrong, I am unible to set it right. I beg 

• The longitudes require a constant correction of minus migutes 
(—o‘»2' 30") to reduce them ffom the adopted value of 85 " 1/ 21" for the 
longitude of the Madras Observatory, on which they have been based, to 
the value of 14' 51", which was determined elcctro-telegraphically in 
i 876 - 77 - It is not improbable that some further minute correctiod may 
be hereafter made; and the Surveyor-Uener.aI has deemed it undesirable 
that the values of all the individual longitudes sltould be alteredj until the 
final d.etermination has been arrived at. 
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^that tliose who may corner after me will, in improving 
on my work, remember the conditions under which it 
has iaecn done. When it was begun, no one knew 
exactly the population of a single Province of India, or 
of a single District of Bengal. In the latter Province 
alone, th(? Census of 1872 suddenly disclosed the presence 
of 22 millions of British subjects whose existence had 
never previously been suspected. The population of 
Bongal and Assam, up to that time reckoned at 40 
millions, was ascertained to number 67J millions of 
souls. 

Spelling of The Spelling of names of Indian places has long 
I'roper formed a subject of controversy. Without a uniform 

Name.', system of rendering them, an alphabetical Gazetteer 

could not start; and one of my first duties was to lay 
down a system for transliterating Indian Proper Names. 
In existing Gazetteers of India, the same word appears 
under many forms. The best work of this class gives 
eleven‘different spellings of the same town, not one of 
r^hich is exactly correct; and in order to be sure of 
finding a place, the inquirer has to look it iip under 
every possible disguise. The truth is, it requires a long 
study of the vernacular languages of India, and some 
knowledge of Saviskrit, .which fprms the key to them all, 
before one is able to spell names even in the native 
inhererft jilphabcts. It ne.xt requires a uell-considcred system 
of tran.s- of transliteration’ in ^rder to render the word in the 
liieratipn. gngijgp, character. For <it must be remembered that 
the Sanskrit alphabet has fifty letters or signs, while the 
English alphabet has only twenty-six. Thus, the 
Roman alphabet has but one letter for the consonant 
n; the Sanskrit has four letters for it, in its various 
modifications, as a dental, lingual, palatal, and guttural. 
On th^ other hand, the Indian alphabets attach a 
uniform sound to each vowel; while in English, the same 
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vowel may have several sounds, such as m in 6 ii(, put, 
mre, rural, Indian names can, therefore, be representecf 
only in a loose and popular manner in our alphabet; 
unless, indeed, we manufacture a new Roman alphabet 
with additional letters, by means of accents over the 
vowels, dots under the qonsonants; italics, or sinjilar 
devices of typography. • 

A recognition of this fundamental difficulty should .System 
make an Indian spelling-reformer moderate in his aims in thTs 
and patient of opposition. I first collected about 15,000 

names of places, written out by competent natives in the 

• 

vernacular character; and transliterated them accurately 
on the method adopted by the Royal Asiatic Society. 

But the multitude of accented vowels and dotted con¬ 
sonants convinced me that such- precision was im¬ 
practicable for popular use. I therefore re-transliterated 
them on a more simple system, discarding dotted 
consonants altogether, using as few accents as possible 
over the vowels, and abstaining from liberties with the 
alphabet which would give it an un-English look, and 
perplex the ordinary reader. My object was, not <0 
write a^^aper for the Asiatjc Society’s Journal, but to 
lay down a uniform sysj:em which would settle the long 
discussion about Indiari orthography, by being adopted 
by all fairly educated ipen. , • 

The task was complicated by the circumstance that Difficulties 
three systems had co-existed during nearly a century. 

For two of the rivals a good^ case* might be matfe* 
out. Popular usage had dr^wn at random from all 
three, and a number of important * places had thus 
obtained an historical or literary fixity of spelling. Well- 
knbwn names of this class, when transliterated in an 
unwonted fashion, or by a mval method, had a strange 
look, which afforded scope for pleasantries. Yet one 
system had to be accepted and resolutely adjiered to. 

Thg method which I have adopted does not attempt ‘ 
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to represent the fine distinctions of the Sanskrit con¬ 
sonants, such as the dental and lingual d. But it 
attaches a uniform value to each vowel, namely, a and 
u as in rural; c as in grey, nu’chaut; and i and o as in 
fo’Ace. The accented d, {, and u represent the long 
forms of tjie same vowels in Sanskrit, or the sounds in 
the English words far, fil^r, and lure. 

Some Indian names, however, have grown so familiar 
as to rendera rectification of their spelling impracticable. 
Such names have been considerately dealt with. I 
found that tliey arranged themselves under two classe.s. 
In the first class, the popular or historical fixity of 
spelling had so hardened and set as to preclude any 
alteration whatever; thus, Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. In the second class, it was possible to bring 
the spelling somewhat nearer to the uniform system* 
without destroying the historical or popular identity of 
the word. For example, the multiform terminal pur, 
pore, poor, poore, a city, might be uniformly given in its 
correet*Hindi form as pur, even if the body of the word 
CQuld not be rectified ; while the similar termination 
nagar, nagore, nugger, nuggttr, naggore, etc., ,a town, 
might be uniformly rendered nagar. Such a system, 
like all compromises, was open to the strictures of both 
the extreme parties—of the scrupulous purists on the one 
hand, and of the obstinate upholders of the old confused 
spelling on the other. It commended itself to the inter- 
•ipedjate body of seasonable men. The Government of 
India, in 1870, accordingly promulgated my system of 
transliteration . in’ the Ofl^cial Gazette, and formally 
authorized its adoption. 

It remained to organize machinery for enforcing its 
general use. Several of the leading-Indian journals at 
oijce €^xpressed their willingness to adopt a uniform 
system which presented no typographical difficulties. 
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Up to that time, the same place used to appeaa under 
diverse forms in the difilrent newspapers, and was 
often variously rendered in different columns of the 
same journal. A printed volume containing the cprrect 
spelling of all Indian places was circulated to the Press, 
to literary institutions, libraries, publishing hpuses, and 
to the official Departments. Qut the chief sources from 
which Indian* news is derived, and from which Indian 
orthography emanates, are the Government Gazettes and 
Administration Reports. The official Gazettes in India J'hc new 
give much of the information which in England would atiopt^for 
be communicated by Her Majesty’s Ministers to Parlia- 
ment. Each Provincial Government has its own set of tions. 
Reports and its own Gazette—the latter sometimes 
swelling into a weekly folio of over a hundred pages, 
filled with State papers. The Governor-General re¬ 
quested each of the Provincial Governments to draw up 
a list of places within its own territories, spelt on my 
system. These lists, after receiving his sanction, were 
to be published in the Gazettes, and to be thenoeforth • 
adopted in them and all other official publications. • 

The provincial Governments carried out the principles Provind..! 
of transliteration with varying degrees of uniformity, lifs^niv 
and took widely different views as to the number of 

\ _ ^lOvern- 

names which hacT obtained a popular, fixity of spelling, mcnt of 
This was inevitable; \nd the Governor-General in 
Council, in revising the lists, endeavoured to remove 
divergences and to attain the maximum degr^ pP 
uniformity. Owing to the otumber of languages and 
alphabets used in India, the,work extended over nearly 
ten years. The Provincial Governments have, been 
induced to reconsider their first efforts;* and in*each 
new edition, they have appr®ached more closely to the 
lines originally laid down. In one Presidency, indeed, 
the latest revision has gone beyond the limits ,of 
accuracy which I had thought practicable. Throughout ‘ 
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India, •every year sees the uniform system of spelling 
^ore generally introduced ; it has been accepted in the 
Parliamentarj'^ blue-books at home, and is irresistibly 
forcing its way into the English press. 

Spelling Meanwhile, the Imperial Gazetteer had to march on. 
'imperial Thp Government decided that the publication of the 
t.azetteer. should not, i» any circumstances, be delayed 

beyond the year i88i. The proof sheets had to pass 
under the revision of the Secretary of State in Council; 
and most of them were, accordingly, printed in 1879 
and 1880. I therefore did my best to arrive at the true 
spelling of each name, starting from my own lists in 
the vernacular character, and usually accepting the Pro¬ 
vincial lists as drawn up by the Local Governments, 
when they arrived in ,time; although not delaying the 
work by waiting for their final revision. 
rrovinci.il It sometimes happened that adjoining Governments 
>anations. adopted different renderings for the same word, such as 
a river or a border district ; while each Government 
’ introduced variations in revised editions of its own 
lis^. If an attempt were made to introduce a uniform 
system of spelling proper names for all Europe., similar 
delays and difficulties would arise. It must be remem- 
Ko bered, too, that India has no common alphabet, like the 
.il*phato jf* Europe, but a variety of local characters, 

ill India, which render the .same words by different letters. Thus, 
apart from the difficult .subject of dental and lingual 
Torms; the commonest of all tcrniinai-s, pur, a town, 
is spelt with a short u hi Hindi and by most of the 
Sanskrit family of alphabet.s, and with a long ti in the 
Urdu alphabet, derived from Aral ic sources. Dialectic 
Dialectic Variations also play a confusing part; a univeisal 
variatioii.s. place-name like Sivapur or Shivapur, being hardened 
into Sibpur in Bengal, and softened into Hiwapur in 
thp adjoining Province of Assam. It will therefore be 
■ possible to discover instances in which the rendering of 
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a name in the Imperial Gazetteer differs fronf that 
ultimately sanctioned by the Government of India. 

But candid inquirers will, I hope, find the degre'e of 
uniformity which has been arrived at by the Proviscial 
Governments and myself, more surprising than the 
occasional variations. 

I must not let this work pass from my hands without ackhow- 
expressing my sincere thanks for the help tvhich I have 
so liberally received in its preparation. It has been 

officially ‘described as the only example of a great 

« 

national undertaking of the sort, being carried out 
under the uninterrupted direction of one mind, from 
the initial District Survey to the final alphabetical com¬ 
pilation in a Gazetteer. But such .merits as it may be 
found to possess, arc due in large measure to the zeal¬ 
ous and friendly help of my fellow-workers. I feel Thanks 
especially grateful to the District Officers through- 
out India who have supplied the local materials. On^®'®*''’ 
their unselfish labours the fabric of this work, as, indeed, 
of the whole Indian administration, rests. The Pro- to the 
vincial Compilers of the Statistical Survey, enumerated . 

on page xii., have also my sincere thanks. In particular, 
the volumes of Mr. Atkinson on the North-Western 
Provinces ; of Mr. Camfjjsell on tjic Bombay Presidency; 
and of Mr. Rice on Mysore, form models of admini¬ 
strative research. Mr. Hughes’ work on Sind also 
deserves high praise. ^ • • • 

The condensation of the' Statfstical Survey of the Pro¬ 
vinces into the Imperial Gaz*tteer has*been conducted 
chiefly in England, where the cost of literary work is much 
less\han in India. In that task I have had,*at intervals, 
the aid of Mr. H. P. Platt, P'ellow of Lincoln College; Thtinks^ 
Major - General J. Clarke, formerly Commissioner in coadjutors 
Oudh; Mr, J. S. Cotton, late Fellow and Lecturer at 
Queqp’s College, Oxford; Mr. Grant Allen, late of 
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Mert«n College, Oxford; Miss Alice Betham (now 
Mrs. Mackenzie), sometime Acting Tutor of Girton Col¬ 
lege? Cambridge; Miss Margaret Robertson; Mr. G. 
Barclay, M.A.^ the Rev. E. Cunningham, M.A.; Mr. 
Philip Robinson, late Professor of History in the Govern¬ 
ment College, Allahabad. I shall ever look back with 
pleasure to my connection with this able and friendly 
body of fellow-workers. To Mr. Cotton, and to Mr. 
Charles Dollman who has been my assistant throughout, 
I owe in a special manner my thanks. 

Apart from the literary compilation, I have endea¬ 
voured to bring the best practical knowledge to bear 
upon the revision of the work. My obligations in 
this respect to distinguished Indian Administrators are 
too numerous to be specifically detailed. But I desire 
particularly to thank Sir William Muir, formerly Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, for 
his kind revision.of the article on those territories ; Sir 
William Robinson, sometime Acting Governor of Madras, 
for his contributions to articles on that Presidency, 
and for his untiring 'friendly help; Sir Robert Mont¬ 
gomery and Sir Henry ^avies, sometime Lieutenant- 
Governors of the Punjab; Mr. Lewin Bowring, C.B., 
sometime Chief Commissioner pf Mysore ; and General 
Fytche, C.S.I., sometime Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma, for their personal coiftributions to, or revisions 
of, the articles on the Provinces which they formerly 
/ul^d. Mr. J. H. Batten, sometime Commissioner of 
Kumiun and Garhwdl, supplied in chief part the articles 
on these Districts. Many other retired administrators 
have, in like manner, enriched my materials with mono- 
grafihs on the territories in whicji their life’s work “was 
done. In each of the principal articles, I have tried to 
get .the sheets revised by the pergon with'the large.st 
administrative experience of the Presidency or Province. 
To Colonel Yule, C.B., the editor of Marco Polo, I am 

f 
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indebted for scholarly and most generous aid in all 
articles which deal with the mediaeval history of India. 

A separate Archaeological Survey is now at work "in Tlie Arch- 
India; but only a very small portion of its results Sections, 
reached me in time to be incorporated into the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The existence of that Survey^ preClsded 
from independent researches within its jurisdiction. I- 
liope, therefore, that the next edition of this work will 
deal more fully and accurately with Indian antiquities 
than it has been in my power td do. But the reader will 
find how deeply my pages are indebted to the Reports 
already issued by General Cunningham, the head 
of the Archaeological Survey; and to Dr. Burgess, the 
Archaeological Surveyor for Western India. Mr. W. 

Rees Philipps has assisted me in the revision of the 
Madras articles, and supplied an interesting monograph 
on the Christian population. Mr. Buchan, the secretary 
to the Royal Scottish Meteorological Society, kindly 
revised the section of article INDIA which deals with his 
branch of science. My obligations to other friends; too 
numerous to enumerate here, are mentioned in the body 
of the wvrk. Finally, I beg to tender my thanks to 
their Excellencies the Viceroy of Portuguese India, and 
the Governor-General of p'rench India, for their courtesy 
to me while visiting th^ir territofies; and for materials 
placed at my disposal by*the chiefs of their respective 
administrations. 

But I cannot close these acknowledgments without 
recording my sense of the faifness with which I have Loci^ 
invariably been treated by the Governments that have 
had to supervise" the work. Twelve years ago, I laid 
dowTi the conditions which I regarded as essential Tor 
the right conduct of the enterprise, and on which I was 
willing to undertake, it. Very deliberately, indeed .not 
till two years afterwards, were those conditions accepted 
by the Supreme Government of India of that day. But 
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it attached to them a prpviso that each of the Local 
Governments should be responsible for the general 
scope and contents of the Provincial Accounts of its own 
terwtories; and the Secretary of State accepted a similar 
responsibility as regards the final compilation of the 
Jsnperia 4 Gazetteer. 

The result was that, as already stated, every page of 
the twenty volumes of the Account of Bengal had to 
be passed by the Government of that Province, and 
every sheet of the Imperial Gazetteer has been sub¬ 
mitted to the Secretary of State. But during the 
progress of the work, the personnel of the Local Govern¬ 
ments has changed over and over again. More than 
thirty Governors or heads of administrations have ruled 
the Indian Provinces, while four successive Viceroys 
and four Secretaries of State have directed the Indian 
Empire. Some of these great functionaries have held 
decided opinions of their own on many important 
questions which arose in the conduct of the operations. 
Thd \t'ork, therefore, is the result of several not perfectly 
fiarallcl forces. On the one hand, there was myself, 
with a staff of fellow-workers chosen not mor^ for their 
accuracy of mind than for thfir firmness of character, 
and representing the Plan as. originally laid down : on 
the other hand, <there yere a ntjmber of shifting Govern¬ 
ments, local and central, some of them divergent in their 
^ views, and any one of them able to render my position 
♦ difficult, and ev»n, for a time, to impede the work. 

The delicacy of the Situation was enhanced by the 
circumstance, tBat many»points had to be decided in 
my absence from the headquarters of’ the Government 
of India. From the first, during, half of '.-ach year Fwas 
visiting the Local Governments, or on circuit through the 
Provinces; latterly, I have Been jn England for con¬ 
siderable periods, while compiling the Imperial Gazetteer. 

I have to thank the Indian Governments, not oiijy for 
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the patience with which t^iey have always listened to 
my views, but for the courteous reconsideration of 
decisions which they had arrived at in my absence. • I 
-undertook to see the work to an end, and I was placed 
in the best position for doing so. I have been enabled 
to examine the various Provinces of India with,my own 
eyes, to study their local circumstances,* and to travel 
over fifty thousand miles by every means of civilised 
and uncivilised transport. 

If I have brought to a successful issue an enterprise I'n 
which abler men had failed, it is due to the loyal sup¬ 
port which I have received. The Governor-General in 
Council, or the, Secretary of State, might at any time 
have simply ordered me to adopt the methods or 
measures which seemed to him best. Yet not only has 
there never been a single occasion during the twelve 
years in which commands have thus been substituted 
for argument; but orders, passed after full deliberation. Those 

. . T 1 difficulties 

have been modified or rescinded to suit what I believed sucessfuiiy 

to be the requirements of the work. No revision by 
the Indian Government could take' the primary responsi¬ 
bility off ^myself. This has been generously recognised 
throughout; and the double supervision has never been 
permitted to give rise to a strain in the conduct of the 
undertaking. Whatever blemishes or,deficiencies may 
be found in these volume? are due, therefore, not to the 
difficult double system of responsibility imposed by the 
Government, but to my own self, or to^the fundamental’ - 
conditions under which statistical inquiries have to be 
conducted in India. 


Now that the twelve years’ work is over,.and nothing Wu- 
m be added or taken away, 
deficiencies acutely, enough, 
two national enterprises in m; 

or statistical survey of India, conducted three hundred 


can be added or taken away, J feel those blemishes and 

When I started, I,had India, ' 
two national enterprises in my mind : the Ain-i-Akbari, 
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years ago by the Finance Minister of Akbar, the greatest 

of Mughal Emperors; and the military survey of 

'I'he Egypt, executed by France in the first quarter of the 
French i ,• • • 

Survey of present century. The former is a masterpiece of 

administrative detail; the latter a brilliant effort of 

piganized resCjarch. It was my hope, and the wish of 

the Viceroy—now, alas! gone from this world—who most 

deeply impressed his personality on the undertaking, to 

make a memorial of England’s work in India, more 

C I 

lasting, because truer and more complete, than these 
monuments of Mughal Empire and of French'ambition. 
Separate ’ The scientific aspects of the country, its fauna, flora, and 
Surveys'^of S^ology, already form the subject of elaborate volumes. 
India. Pqj. important of them, such as the fishes,, 

botany, geology, meteorology, and medical aspects of 
India, special Surveys or Departments exist. It would 
have been improper for me to intrude upon the ground 
so ably occupied. I have therefore confined myself on 
these heads to brief but careful sketche.s, such as might 
be useful to practical administrators, and referred the 
scientific inquirer to the separate standard works, or to 
the publications of the professional Indian Suiiveys. 

The work I have ever borne in mind that the work has been 
by India- Indian pebple, and that it was primarily 

designed as an aid to^ the better government of their 
and for its country. Since the authority passed from the Company 

1 Description de L’Egypte, ou recueil des observations et des recherches 
( ^ui dht ete faites en Egypte pendant I’exj-edition de Tarmee Francaise. 
t36 folumes, 1821.) '■ Twenti’<-one years were given to this magnificent 
work, four of them being devoted to local inquiries at the time of the 
military occupation, aid seventeen being spent in working up the results. 

‘ La France,’ says the preface, after setting forth the brilliant and numer¬ 
ous -staff of savans who took part in the survey, ‘ avait reuni tous ses 
efforts pour la conqu^te de cette contree ; tous les e.ffoi ts des arts oM ete 
employes pour sa descrifition.’ The area dealt with was only a fraction of 
that now covered by the Statistical Survey of India ; the cost of the operations 
was many times as great. The results were si^mptuously published under 
an Ordonnance du Koi, dated 1820, and dedicated to Flis Majesty Louis 
xVni., in 25 volumes of letterpress and II double folios of maps and 
illustrations. 
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to the Crown, fundamental changes have taken place 
alike in the central control and in the local ad¬ 
ministration. As already mentioned, the transfer of 
the controlling power from the Court of Directors, a 
small body with special knowledge of the country, to 
Parliament, an assembly whose members^ have .had fyr 
the most part no opportunity of studying Indian affairs, 
caused the necessity for a standard account of India 
to be more keenly felt. No book exists; sufficiently 
accurate and sufficiently comprehensive, to be generally 
accepted a’s a work of reference. Contradictory asser¬ 
tions can therefore be safely hazarded on almost every 
point of Indian statistics; and Indian discussions 
commonly lose themselves in a wilderness of irrelevant 
issues. 

But if a standard account of India is required for Altered 
the Controlling Body in England, the altered con- ofYidian^ 
ditions of Indian service have rendered such a work Oovern- 
still more necessary for the local administrators. The 
Company’s servants accepted India as their homft, ^nd 
generally remained a long time m one District. But 
under the., beneficent policy of the Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion, the natives of Ind^a every year engross a larger 
share of the actual government. The English ad¬ 
ministrators are accepting their, ultimate position as 
a small and highly - mol^ilised superintending staff. 

They are shifted more rapidly from District to District, ^ro\<ded 
and the new system of furlough, with a view. to,j^j^y 
keeping them at the utmost* efficiency, encourages 
them to take their holidays «t short Intervals of four 
years, instead of granting long periods of idleness 
once or twice in a quarter of a century’s service. 

They have not the same ©pportunities for slowly 
accumulating personal knowledge of one locality ;• on 
the other hand, their energies are not allowed to b» 
eaten, away by rust. An officer, who had spent a dozen 
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years in one District might Eave little to learn from a 
printed account of it; b*ut to the present generation 
of quickly changed ‘ officiating ’ functionaries, such a 
worjc is indispensable. 

The thanks, gazetted and private, of the Provincial 
Governipents prove that the Statistical Survey has ful¬ 
filled this its primary design in India. I hope that the 
Imperial Gazetteer will be found to answer the same 
purpose for the Controlling Body in Parliament, and the 
English public. It furnishes, for the first time, an account 
of India based upon a personal survey of the country, and 
ifpon an actual enumeration of the people. I trust that 
it may transfer many Indian questions, from the region 
of haphazard statement, to the jurisdiction of calm 
knowledge. ‘Nothing,’ I wrote in my original Plan, 
submitted to the Viceroy in 1869, ‘ nothing is more 
costly to a Government than ignorance.’ I believe that, 
in spite of all its defects, this work will prove a memor¬ 
able episode in the long battle against ignorance ; a 
breakwater against the tide of prejudice and false 
(opinions flowing down upon us from the past; and a 
foundation for a truer and wider knowledge of India 
in time to come. Its aim has been, not literary graces, 
nor scientific discovery, nor antiquarian research; but 
an earnest endeavour to render India better governed, 
because better understood. 

Forthefirst time in the historyof our rule,an opportunity 
'has^ fallen to me pf finding out the truth about the Indian 
people, and of honestly telling it. Whether I have used 
that opportunity in a worthy spirit, and whether I have 
succeeded in the task in which so many previous attempts 
have failed, it is for others to judge. Sound knowledge is 
of slow growth, and no intensity of effort can do in twelve 
years for India what centuries of local research have 
accomplished for Europe. But when I compare the basis 
for future effort created by these volumes, with the absence 
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of any systematic materials wjien I commenced th 5 work, 
I feel that the first and most difficult stage has been* 
passed. If the statistical survey of the Mughal India, 
conducted by Akbar’s finance minister, had afforded»such 
a basis, it would have proved invaluable to English 
administrators. What would European sjpholars not give 
for a similar account of the Roman Empire! The 
territories dealt with in these volumes far exceed the 
Provinces which paid tribute to the Gredt Akbar, and 
contain a population exactly double Gibbon’s estimate of 
all the nations and races that obeyed Imperial Rome.^ I 
leave the work to the charitable judgment of those who 
can contrast it with the efforts of Indian statists who 
have gone before me; I also leave it with a sure con¬ 
fidence that it will be improved by brethren of my 
Service who come after me. 

W. W. Hunter. 

April 12, i88x. 
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a 

has the sound of a as in 

rural. 


has the sound of a as in 

far. 

e 

has the sound of the vowel in 

grey. 

i 

has the sound of i as in 

police 

I 

has the sound of the vowels in 

pier. 

0 

has the sound of o as in 

bone. 

11 

has the sound of u as in 

bull. 

u 

has the sound of u as in 

sure. 

ai 

has the sound of y as in 

lyre. 


Accents have been used as sparingly as possible; and omitted in such 
words or terminals as pur, where the Sanskrit family of alphabets takes the 
short vowel instead of the long Persian one. The accents over / and u have 
often been omitted, to avoid confusing the ordinary English reader, when 
the collocation of letters naturally gives them a long or open sound. No 
attempt has been made by the use of dotted consonants to distinguish 
between the dental and lingual d, or to represent P|,nilar refinements of 
Indian pronunciation. 

Where the double oo is used for u, or the double ee for i, and whenever 
ftg aljove vowel sounds are departed from, the reason is eiilicr that the 
place has obtained a popular fixity of spelling,, or that the Government has 
orefered the adoption of some special form. 

1 haVe borne in mind four things—First, that this work is intended for 
English readers. Second, tliat the twenty-sk: characters of the English 
alphabet cannot possibly be made to represent the fifty letters or signs of 
the Indian alphabets, unless we resort to puzzling un-English devices of 
typography, such as dots under the consonants, curves above them, or 
italic Ictfers *in the middle of words. Third, that as such devices are 
unsuctablc in a work of general reference, some compromise or sacri¬ 
fice of scholarly accuracy *to popular^, convenience becomes inevitable 
Fourth, that a compromise to be defensible must be surccssful, and that the 
spelling of Indian places, while adhering to the .Sainkrit vowel sounds, 
should be as little embarassing as possible to the Eurej^ean eye. * 


W. W. II. 
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Abar or Abor Hills. —A tract of country on the north-east frontier 
of India, occupied by an independent tribe called the Abars. It lies 
north of Lakhimpur District, in the Province of Assam, and is bounded 
on the east by the Mishmi Hills ; on the west by the Miri Hills; but it 
is not known how far the villages of this tribe extend north towards 
Thibet The term Abar, an Assamese word, signifying barbarous or 
independent, is applied indiscriminately by the Assamese to many 
frontier tribes; but the Abars proper, or Buri Abars, who call them-' 
selves Pddgam, occupy the tract of country defined above. Their 
largest settlements are situated on the Dibang river. The manners and 
customs of this people have been fully described by Colonel Oalton, in 
his Ethnology of Bengal. He hojds that the Abars, together with the 
cognate tribes of Miris, Daphlas, and Akas, are descended fiCm’ a 
Thibetan stock. The Abats proper are a quarrelsome and sulky race, 
violently divided ii^ their political relations. In former time^ they 
committed frequent raids \ipon the pjains of Assam, and have been the 
subject of more than one retfiliatory expedition. Since 1862, however, 
they have fairly observed the agreements then made with the British. 
Government, by which they receive annually certain small pr6«ents of 
cloth, hoes, and other articles, a5d»eng^ to keep the ’peace along 
their own border. - •» 

Abbottabad. —A tahsll of Hatdra District, Punjab, comprising parts 
of the mountain valleys drained by the Dorh and Haroh rivers, together 
withPthe hill country eastward. The hillsides are covered with fiftest 
timber. Inhabited chiefly by Kharils, DhUnds, Bois, Jaddns, Ind 
other Musalmdn mountaineers. I^t. 34° 9' n., long. 73“ 16’ e. ; area, 
693 square miles; pop. (1868), 118,146; land revenue, .^^8290; inci¬ 
dence per acre, 4|d. 

Abbottabad. —Municipal town and cantonment, and headquarter 
ofHazdra District, Punjab. Called after Major James AbJ)Ott,* ^rst 
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ABDU—ABU. 

Deputy-CommiSsioner of Hazdra, 1847-1853. Picturesquely situated 
at ^utKern corner of Rish (Ordsh) plain, 4120 feet above the sea, 
63 miles from Rdwal Pindi, 40 miles from Murree (Marri), 125 miles 
from Peshdwar. Lat. 34° 9' 15" n., long. 73° 15'30" e. Pop. (1868)— 
cantonments, 2894; civil station, 1589—total, 4483. Garrison lines exist 
for the GUrkhd Battalion, a native infantry regiment 0/ the Punjab Fron- 
ti& Force^and a Europeaij battery of Mountain Artillery. Headquarters 
of Frontier Force Staff. Water supply* abundant from wells, but im- 
pfegnated with lime. Large Mzdr, District court-house and treasury, 
jai^ dispensary, staging,bungalow, post office, telegraph station, small 
ehurch. Snow falls occasionally from December to March, but rarely 
lies long; hot weather from April to July; rains, July to September. 
Principal disease, intermittent fever, attributed to irrigation of rice fields. 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ,;^2ir, or 3s; 6d. per head of pop. (1194) 
within municipal limits. 

Abdu. —Government town in Sukkur Shikdrpur Deputy Collectorate, 
Shikdrpur District, Sind. Lat. 27° 50' 30" N., long. 68“ 50' 30" E. 
Pop. r2oi; Muhammadans, 734, chiefly of Koreshi, Mahar, Machhi, 
and Sdmra tribes; Hindus, 467, chiefly Brdhmans, Lohdnos, and 
Sondros. Travellers’ bungalow. 

AbbirdmaxL —^Town in Rdmndd estate, Madura District, Madras. 
Lat. 9° 26' 30" N., long. 78° 28'45" E. Pop. 6313, principally traders, 
both Muhammadans and Chetties, the Hindu trading caste; houses, 
1281. Chief industry^ cotton-weaving by a numerous weaving caste ; 
consideralhe trade in grain. Situated close to the large lake of the 
sjme name; 13 miles s.w. of Paragnakudi, in jurisdiction of sub- 
m^sR-ate of Tiruchulai (Trishuli). Possesses good supply of drinking 
wafer and fine irrigation tank, used by the Maravar and Velldlar culti¬ 
vating •castes for extensive paddy crops. Old nan»e, Nalliir. A local 


superstition declares that wifhin aikarea of two miles of the town, snake¬ 
bite is innocuous. 

AbjL — GovernnSnt town in Naushdhro Deputy Collectorate, 
Hyderat)|d pistrict, Sind. Founded about 1750 a.d. Lat. 26° 52' 
30" N., long. 68° r' 15" e. Pop. mainly agricultural. A small 

trad^ in grain and sugar. 

Abla^undi —The western pass frfinj the Ramandroog plateau in 
I the Sdndiir State, Madras Presidency. The stream, which afterwards 
ijorngs the msfin feeder of the Darojf lake, enters the valley through ^his 
^•)ass from the westward. „ 


^bor Hillf, Assam Frontier.— See Abar. 

» jjbu.—^ celebrated mountain, Sirohee State, Rdjputdna. Lat. 24° 35' 
reeardev^®”®' ‘^5* ' » 5° n.n.e. from Siddhapur. Although 

from* thal Aravalli range, Abu is completely detached 

Achain. and rises from the surrounding plains of Marwar like 
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a precipitous granite island from the sea. The ascent, \^ich is usually- 
made by a good road from Anddra on the south-west, is steep on»all 
sides, and the top spreads out into a picturesque plateau, broken by 
fantastic peaks and surrounded by a natural wall of granite. Highest 
point, Gurusikar, in the northern part of the plateau; 5650 feet above sea 
level. Abu is the summer residence of the Governor-General’s Agen^ 
for Rdjputina, and a hot-weather resort for Buropeans. The station, 
with an English church, barrackS, and Lawrence School, is charmingljr 
situated on the high undulating plateau. Loftier heights surround it, 
and a beautiful little lake, called Nakhi Taldo,—popularly translated the 
‘Nail Lake,’but more appropriately the ‘Gem Lake,’—lies •400P,feet 
above the sea. In 1822 Tod described this water as ‘ about four 
hundred yards in length,’ and the counterpart of the lake tl^ree miles 
above Andernach on the Rhine. ‘It is,’ he writes, ‘surrounded by 
rocks, wooded to the margin, while the waterfowls skim its surface 
unheeding and unheeded by man ; for on this sacred hill neither the 
fowler’s gun nor fisher’s net is known, “Thou shalt not kill” being 
the supreme command, and the penalty of disobedience, death.’* 
Great changes have taken place on Abu since then; but the Nakhi 
Talio is still a beautiful sheet of water, and from different points in the 
walk surrounding it, delightful views are obtained. It contains a few 
small tree-clad islands, and a bandh or dam has recently been built across 
the gorge at the west end (where the overflow runs o§), in order to 
increase the depth of the water, fears.having been entertain^ that it 
might run dry, or nearly so, should an exceptionally light monsoon occur. 

It is as the site of the most oxquisite Jain buildings in the wjrld^ 
and as a place of pilgrim^e, that Mount Abu is celebrated. The 
following details are condensed, principally from an account furnished 
by Mr. Burgess, Archftological Surveyor to the Government of Bombay. 
In the thirteenth century Mjunt Abh, the ancient Arbuda, was held 
by the Parmdrs of Chandravatf, vassals of the q|^ Hindu kings of 
Guzerat. The site of Chandravatf, a little to the south-east of Abu,jj-o"hce 
a splendid capital,—is now indicated only by«mounds of ruined temples 
and palaces. The Muhammadan •SulHns of Ahmedabad first, ^he 
Th'dkurs of Girwar more recently, and up to the present day the 
head-men to whom the Sirohee Rdo grants charge of the village, 
have carried away and burnt into lime the marble slabs, columns, apd 
status, so that few fragments are left except such as are covered by 
dibris. » 

Although Abu is not one of the greater Jain tlrthas, or holy places, it 
can boast of at least two of the most beautiful of Jain temples.! These 
are at Delwird, or Devalwdrd, the place of temples, about a mile north 
of the station. Here are five temples in all, one of the largest 
* Tod’s Travels in IVestem India, pp. 113, 116. 
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being three-storied, dedicated to Rishabhandth, the first of the twenty- 
fouJ Tfrthankars, or deified men, whom the Jains worship. The shrine, 
which is the only enclosed part of the Rishabhanith temple, has four 
doors, facing, the cardinal points. The image inside is quadruple, and 
is called a Chaumukh, a not unfrequent form of this Tirthankar. On 
t{ie west side, the temple has a double mandap or portico, and on the 
other thfefe sides single ones, each supported on 8 columns. The 
comers between the domes are occupied by 6 more columns, which, 
with the 4 columns added to each octagon to form the square, give 
i6 jon each quarter between the lines of entrance. Over the square 
formed bj' the pillars on the lines of the inner sides of the octagons 
rise^the pillars of the second story, whilst the walls of the shrine are 
carried up to the roof. This form of temple, with its four approaches, 
.ample domes, and shady colonnades, is a fine type of the Jain style of 
temple architecture, and from it, by very simple modifications,.the 
other prevalent forms may easily be deduced. North of Rishabhanith’s 
Chaumukh, and on a raised platform, is another large temple, without a 
spire, but with a roofed mandap, which is locally known by the name of 
Benchasah’s. South-east by south from the Chaumukh is a third temple, 
enclosed by a high wall, and knowm as Dailak, or the temple of Adisvara 
(or Rishabhandth) and Gorakhalanchan. 

To the west of the Chaumukh stand the two finest temples of Abu : 
the one known as 'Vimalasdh’s, dedicated to Adisvara, or Adindtha, 
another pame for Rishabhandth,othe first Tirthankar; and opposite it, 
on the north side, the temple of Vastupdla and Tejahpdla, dedicated to 
iJernindth, the twenty-second of the Tirthankars. The date of the 
former seems to be given in an inscription in which the following 
sentence has been read : ‘Samvat io88 (a.d. 1031), by the blessing of 
AmbJi, Vimalasih built thq temple of Adindthd: *this plate records its 
repair in Samvat 1379 (a.d. 1322)* on Monday the ninth day of the light 
fortnight of Jaistha.’ Several inscriptions over the shrines around the 
court ^le dated in Samvat 1245 (a.d. 1188), and record their dedication 
to Sdntindth, the i6th, and Ara^dth, the x8th Tirthankar, by ‘ Yasod- 
havala, of the race of Pragv^Lta,’ oV his family.* Both the temples of 
Vimalasah and of Vastupdla are bqilt of white marble, and carved 
with all the delicacy and richness of ornament which the resources of 
Indian art at the time of their erection could devise. Inscriptions fix 
the date of the Vimalasdh temple at 1031 a.d., and the construction 
of the Vastupdla edifice from 1197 t<f 1247. 

‘ Were twenty persons,’ says Mr. Fergusson,^ ‘ asked which of these 

El 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. p. 312. 

* Ptcturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Ilindusidn, p. 39. See aisc 
Mr« Feigusson’s admirable account at pp. 234-239 of his new edition of the History 
of Indiari'emd Eastern Architecture (1876). 
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two temples were the most beautiful, a large majority would, I think, 
give their vote in favour of the more modern one, which is rich and 
exuberant in ornament to an extent not easily conceived by one not 
familiar with the usual forms of Hindu architecture. The difference 
between the two is much the same that exists betweeit the choir of 
Westminster Abbey, and Henry the Seventh’s chapel that stands behind 
it. I prefer the former, but I believe that jiine-tenths of^^hose thut 
go over the building prefer the latter.’ 

The temple of Vimalasdh is constructed on the usual model of Jain 
temples, which, though of very great variety as to size, are generally 
similar in plan. It consists of a shrine lighted only from the.door, con> 
taining a cross-legged seated figure, in brass, of the first Jaina-Ads vara, 
to whom this temple is dedicated. In front of this is a platform, which, 
with the shrine, is raised three steps above the surrounding court. The 
platform and greater part of the court are covered by a mandap, or outer 
poftico, cruciform in plan, and supported by forty-eight columns. The 
eight central pillars of this porch are so arranged as to form an octagon, 
supporting a dome, which, together with its circular rims and richly- 
carved pendant, forms the most striking and beautiful feature of the 
entire composition. The whole is enclosed in an oblong courtyard 
about 140 feet by 90 feet, surrounded by fifty .-five cells, each of which 
contains a cross-legged statue of one or other of the Tirthankars. The 
doorposts and lintels of these cells or subordinate shrines round the court 
are carved in most elaborate devices, with hum.on figures ihterspersed with 
foliage and architectural ornaments of* the most varied complfexity. In 
frontof these cells, and forming porticoes to them, is a double colonnade 
of smaller pillars, their bases standing on a platform raised threeme^Ts 
above the court. In a smalt cell in the south-west corner is the image of 
Ambdji, a devi or familiar goddess, always associated with Nemindtii.i 
Vastupdla’s temple is dedifiated to N^minath, and as the adjoining celt 
also contains a colossal blacfi marble image of the same Tfrthankar, it 
may possibly be an indication that this shrine was likewise at first dedi¬ 
cated to Neminath. On each of the three^ outer faces of th<?»central 
dome of the mandap, the roof is,carried on tall pillars fo tltat of the 
corridors in front of the cells, thus leaving two small square courts «ear 
the front comers of the enclosufe, besides \he open space round the 
central»shrine, to admit light to the whole area. ‘ Externally,’ says Mr. 
Fergusson,® ‘the temple is perfectly plain, and there is nothing to 
indicate the magnificence within except the spire ’—or rather pyramidal 
roof—‘ of tha cell peeping over the plain wall; though even this is the 
most insignificant part of the erection.’ ‘And,’ as he Remarks else¬ 
where, ‘ the external porch, too, is insignificant, so that one is totally 

* Tod says this cell is dedicated to BhawAni (Travels, p. 106) 

“ History 0/Indian and Eastern Architecture, vol. ii. p. 237. 
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unprepared fof the splendour of the interior; but I do not know any¬ 
thing in architecture so startling as the effect when the door is opened 
and the interior bursts-on the astonished traveller.’ 

‘facing the entrance is a square building supported by pillars, and 
containing nine statues of elephants, each a single block of white 
marble, about four feet in height. On each of them is (or rather was, 
f6r the hfpgra, or Mughal iconoclast has - been at work here) a male 
figure seated on a rich howdah beside'the Mahaut.’ They represented 
the Seth, or merchant, Vinialasih, and his family, going in procession 
to the temple. He, however, having been carried off, an equestrian 
fStatue ofifim has been placed in the doorway,—‘a most painful speci¬ 
men of modem art, made of stucco, and painted in a style that a sign- 
painter in England would be ashanied of.’ 

In VastUpdla’s temple a procession similar to this, with an elaborately- 
carved spire resembling the later forms of the Buddhist dahgoba in the 
centre, occupies the place of the cells behind the shrine in that of 
Vimalasdh. ‘ It is separated from the court by a pierced screen of open 
tracery, the only one,’ so far as Mr. Fergusson knows, ‘ of that age,— 
a little rude and heavy, it must be confessed, but still a fine work of its 
kind. Behind it are ten elephants of very exquisite workmanship, 
and with rich trappings sculptured with the most exquisite precision. 
The “ Mogra Rdjd” has, however, carried off the riders. In this case, 
however, the loss is not so great, as behind each elephant is a niche 
containing statiles in alto-relievo of those who were, or were to be, 
mounted Cn them. There are Vastupdla, with his one wife; Tejahpdla, 
with two; and their uncle, who seems.to have been blessed with three 
-^in'i.hort, the whole family party. The men are fine-looking fellows, 
all^ with long, flowing beards; the ladies ^e generally sharp-visaged, 
sour-l(?oking dames ’ (Fergusson’s Pictorial lllustnitions of Architecture 
in Hindustdn, p. 40). ‘ • t 

The Temple of Vastupdla and Tejalipdla%tax\d.s on the north of Viraa- 
lasdh’s, and is entered from the court between them by a stair near 
the wefil end of the enclosure. It contains several inscriptions in 
Sanskrit Researches, voL'xjd. pp. 284-330; Ind. Antiquary, 
vol.«ii. pp. 255 ff.). Over the doors of the cells, or kulikds, which 
surround the central fane,"are 46 ins6riptions recording their construc¬ 
tion, and grants for the worship of the different images they eflshrine, 
chiefly by Tejahpdla and his kindred, and dated f.om Sam. 128'7 to 
1293 (a.d. 1230 to 1236). The brothprs Vastupdla and Tejahpdla were 
Porwdld Banias of Anahilapattan, who served as chief ministers to Vlra 
Dhavala, the'first of the VdgheM dynasty of Guzerat. 

The mandap, or portico, forms one of the distinguishing characteristics* 
’ of the' Jain style of architecture, as well as its most beautiful feature. 
_In most^existing instances it is surmounted by a dome, resting on 
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eight columns out of twelve, which form a square with Sour columns on 
each side, including the corners. These pillars terminate in tjie usual 
bracket capital of the East. ‘ Upon this/ as Mr. Fergusson descfibes 
it, ‘ an upper dwarf column or attic, if it may be so called, is placed to 
give them additional height; and on these upper columns rest the great, 
beams or architraves whicji support the dome. As, however, the long 
bearing is weak, at least in appearance, th^ weight is relieved by the 
curious angular strut or truss of»white marble, which, springmg from the 
lower capital, seems to support the middle of the beam.* The ar3:h 
formed by the two struts between each pair of columns is known as a 
torana. ‘ That this last feature is derived from some wooden or carpe&tw 
original,’ continues Mr. Fergusson, ‘can, I think, scarcely 1)6 doubted.’ 
On the octagon formed by the massive marble architraves across the 
heads of the pillars rests the dome, also of white marble, finished with 
a delicacy of detail and a richness and an appropriateness of ornament 
unrivalled by any similar example either in India or Europe. A single 
block over the angles of the octagon suffices to introduce the circle. 
Above the second ornamented course, sixteen brackets are inserted, the 
lower sides of each being wrought into a sitting figure with four or six 
arms. The brackets support statues, male and female; and the spaces 
between are wrought with elaborate ornamentation. Above their heads 
is a circle of twenty-four pendants, and inside this a sort of scolloped 
pattern, whilst in the centre is a pendant of the most exquisite beauty. 
Of the ornamehts, Mr. Fergusson remarks that ‘those •introduced by the 
Gothic architects in Henry the Seventh’s chapel at Westnwnster, or at 
Oxford, are coarse and clumsy in comparison.’ (For a further account 
of the Abu temples, with drawings and photographs, see Mr. Ferfjjis^’s 
valuable works, the HMory of Indian Architecture and Pictorial 
Illustrations of Ar(fiiitecture in Hindustdn ; also a paper on Mount'Abu 
in the Indian Antiquary^vo\. ii. pft 249 ff.. Sept. 1873.) 

Achala Baeanta {Etirnal Spring ).—Peak of the Assisi range, 
Cuttack District, Bengal; with ruins of Majhipur at foot, the ancient 
residence of the Hindu hill chief. Lat. 20' 38' n., long. 86° •^6' e. 

Achandevilantan. — Town jp*Srivallipatiir tdluk, TimJevelly Dis¬ 
trict, Madras. Lat. 9° 29' n., long. 77° 42' e. ; pop. 5265; Ijouses, 

I r 58. Situated on the left barfk of the Khyakudimuthi river. 

Aehanta (Atsanta, Ausanta ).—^Town in Narsdpur tdluk, Gdddvari 
District, Madras Presidency. Lat. 16° 36' n., long. 81° 50' 30" e. ; 
pop. 5846, mainly agricultural^ houses, 1409. Formerly belonged to 
the Pithdpuram estate. . 

Achenkoil (or Kallakadeua ).—River in the Trdvancore State, 
Madras. Lat. 9° 5'—9°,3i' 30" n., long. 76° 25' 15"—77° 14' 30" e. It 
rises at the foot of the Achenkoil Pass, and, after a north-westeriy 
course for 70 miles, joins the Pdmbaiydr. For most gf tl>e year 
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navigable by small boats to within 30 miles of its source. Chief places 
on the river, Pandalam and Mauvalikarai. 

AchenkoiL —Village, pass, and well-known temple in Chengamir 
tdluk, Travancore State, Madras. Lat. 9° 5' 45" N., long. 77° 16' e. 
•The pass, called on the British side Shenkotai, connects Tinnevelly 
District with Travancore, but, being more difficult for traffic than the 
Anankdru rgad, is less usfd. The shrine is sacred to Shasta, one of 
the manifestations of Siva. It lies in an exceedingly wild part of the hills. 

•Achintpurni Hills, Punjab.— See Chintpurni. 

Achipur {AUJuepore). —Village in the District of the 24 Pargands, 
Bengal. Lat. 22° 27' 5^' n., long. 88° 10' 16" e. Telegraph station on 
Hugh river a few miles below Baj-baj (Budge-Budge). Movements of 
ships passing Achipur (up or down) are telegraphed to Calcutta, and 
published several times each day in the Telegraph Gazette. 

• Achre. —Port in the Mdlwan Subdivision, Ratndgiri District, 
Bombay. Lat. 16° 13' 35" n., long. 73° 29' 50" e. Average annual 
value of trade for five years ending 1873-74—exports, ;^i68oj 
imports, ;^2243. 

Adalpor. —Government town in Rohri Deputy Collectorate, Shikdr- 
pur District, Sind. Lat 27° 56 'n., long. 69° 21' 15" e. Founded about 
1456 A.D. Pop. 1177—including Muhammadans, 778, chiefly Kalwdrs ; 
Hindus, 359, nearly all of Bania caste. 

Adam-jo-Tando (or Tando Adam). —Municipality in Hdla Deputy 
Collectorate, Hy^lerabad District, Sind. Founded about 1800 \.d. 
I..a^^25° 46'rN., long. 68° 41' 15" E. Pop. 3457—Hindus, 2109, princi¬ 
pally Lohdnos and Punjabis; Muhamm^adans, 1174, chiefly Khaskelis, 
Suffih'at,, and Memons. Trade in silk, cotton, etc. Yearly amount, 
^4000, besides transit trade of £(>^00. Municipal revenue for 1873-74, 
jCsS°> 3S- 2d. per head. Subordinate Judge’s Ccart,and post office. 

Adampur. —Large village in Jullundur (Jahndhar) District, Punjab. 
Lat 31° 26' N., long. 75° 45' 15" E. Forms, together with the village of 
Sagran^ a third-class municipal union. Joint pop. (1868), 3269; 
municiparrevenue in 1875-76, .;^io6 ; incidence of municipal taxation, 
7|d; per h^ad bf pop. within municipal limits. 

Adun’s Bridge. —A ridge of sand about 30 miles in length, stretch¬ 
ing from N.vv. to s.e. from the island of Rdmeswaram off the Indian 
coast, to the island of Manaar ofif Ceylon, and so neirly closing the 
northern end of the Gulf of Manaar. Lat. 9° 5'—9’ 12' 30" n., long. 
79° 22 ’ 30"—80’ E. At high tide, threq,or four feet of water cover the 
ridge in places. In the Rdmiyana, Rdma is said to have used this 
natural causeway for the passage of his army when invading Lanki 
(Ceylon). 

'Addatiki {Ardinghy). —Town in Ongole tdluk, Nellore District, 
Madrao. Lat. 15° 48' 42" n., long. 80° o' 52" E. Pop. 5649; houses. 
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1021. Situated on the Gundlakamma river, and on the ftiain road from 
Nellore to Hyderabad, 26 miles north of Ongole. Being the cfintr^ of 
an extensive pulse-growing and cattle-breeding tract, it has a large- 
trade in gram, and its cattle-shows are of great local importance. The 
temple of Singavakondu and the ruined fort of Hari Palakudu in the 
neighbourhood possess soime archaeological interest. The deputy 
tahsUddr holds his court here. Post office, travellers’ bungalcjv. * 

Adegaon. — Estate {zamUiddri) in Chhindwdra District, Central 
Provinces, formerly a portion of the Harai chiefship. Lat. 22° 37' N.* 
long. 79° 16' E. Mainly jungle and hill, but op the eastern side w^l 
cultivated in parts. It contains 89 villages. , « ^ • 

Aden. —Peninsula, isthmus, and fortified town, under the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, jutting out from the south coast of Yemen Province, 
Arabia Felix. The British territory comprises the peninsula, and 
extends to the Khor Maksar creek, two miles north of the defensive 
works across the isthmus j the Isle of Sirah; and the peninsula of Jebel 
Ihsin, or Little Aden, purchased in 1868. Lat. 12° 45' n., long. 45° 4' e.; 
area, 35 square miles ; pop. (1872), 22,722, including garrison of 3433. 
The inhabited peninsula is an irregular oval, 15 miles in circumference, 
with a diameter of 3 to 5 miles, connected with the continent by a 
neck of land 1350 yards broad, but at one place nearly covered at 
high spring tides. The causeway and aqueduct, however, are always 
above, although at certain seasons just above, water. Aden consists of 
a huge crater, walled round by precipices, the highest peak being 1775 
feet above the sea. Rugged spurs, with valleys between, radrate from 
the centre. A great gap in the circumference of the crater has been 
rent on its sea face opposite the fortified island of Sirah by some later 
volcanic disturbance. Lavas, brown, grey, and dark green, compagt, 
schistose, and spongy^ breccias; and tufas, form the materials of this 
volcanic fortress; with occa»ionat crystals of augite, sanidin, small seams 
of obsidian, chalcedony in the r6ck cavities, gypsum, and large 
quantities of pumice stone. Four thousand tons of pumice were 
exported to Bombay in 1876. The scanty vggetation reseinblej^hat of 
Arabia Petrea, and consists only ofip.? species ; the more arid forms of 
the Dipterygium glaucum, Caparidicese, Ri^ida amblyocarpa, Ca?sia 
pubescens. Acacia eburnea and feuphorbiaceie, predominating. The 
harbour. Bandar Tawayih, lies between the two peninsulas of Aden and 
Jebel* Ihsdn, extends 8 miles from east to west by 4 from north *to 
south, and is divided into two b.vs by a spit of land. Depth across 
entrance, 4^ to 5 fathoms, with 10 to 12 fathoms two mijes outside ^ 
bottom, sand and mud. Lightship visible 10 miles. Large vessels lie 
dff Steamer Point. 

History. —Aden formed part of Yemen under the ancient Himyarite 
kings. It has been identified with the Eden of Ezekiel xxvii. 2 j, wh^se 
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merchants traded ‘ in all sorts, in blue clothes, and broidered work, in 
chtsts of rich apparel, bound with cords, and made of cedar.’ Aden, 
the ’ApojSta eiSaCixmv of the Periplus, is mentioned as ’ASaioj, one of the 
places where churches were erected by the Christian embassy sent forth 
by the Emperor Constantins, 342 a.d. Its position rendered it an 
eitirepdt of ancient commerce between the provinces of the Roman 
empire and the East. »About 525 a.d., Yemen, with Aden, fell to 
the Abyssinians, who, at the request* of the Emperor Justin, sent an 
army to revenge the persecution of the Christians by the reigning Him- 
yarite dynasty. In 575 the Abyssinians w’ere ousted by the Persians. 

• Anarqhy and bloodshed followed. The rising Muhammadan power 
reached Aden ten years after the Hijirah. It became subject successively 
to the Umayyah Caliphs, the Abbnssides (749 a.d.), and the Kardmite 
Caliphs (905), until the period of Yemen independence under its own 
Imdms (932 A.D.). Aden continued in the early centuries of Islam to 
be a place of flourishing commerce. It carried on a direct trade with 
India and China on the east, and w’ith Egypt (and so indirectly with 
Europe) on the west. In 1038 Aden was captured by the Chief of Ldhej, 
and remained under his successors till 1137. During the next three 
centuries it was frequently taken and retaken by the conflicting powers 
in the south of Arabia. About the year 1500 the Yemen Imdm then 
in possession constructed the aqueduct of 9 miles from Bir Mahait 
into Aden, the^ ruins of w'hich exist at this day. In 1503 Aden was 
visited by Ludovico di Varthenja; ten years later it was attacked by 
the Portuguese, under Albuquerque, who had been charged by King 
^.mmanuel to effect its capture. His expedition left India on the i8th^ 
February 1513, with 20 ships and 2500 sailors, and reached Aden on 
Easter eve. The assault was delivered on Easter Sunday. An out- 
w'ork'with 39 guns fell to the Portuguese; but, after a four days’ bloody 
siege, Albuquerque was repulsed^with greaV’ slaughter, and had to con¬ 
tent himself with burning the vessels in the harbour and cannonading 
thenown. In 1516 the Mameluke Sultdn of Egypt failed in a similar 
attack., Lqter in that year, the fortress was offered to the Portuguese 
under Lopo Soares d’Albergaria; W the defences having been meanwhile 
rejJaired by the native goyernor, it was not delivered up. About 1517 
Selim 1., Sultdn of Turkey, having overthrown the Mameluke power in 
E^pt, resolved to seize Aden as a harbour whence all the Turkish 
expeditions against the Portuguese in the East and ‘'.wards India'might 
emanate. This project was carried out in August 1538 by an expedition 
Sent forth by his son, Solyman the Magnificent, under the admiral Rdis 
Suliimin. The Turkish sailors were conveyed on shore, lying on beds 
as if^sick; and the governor was invited on board the Turkish fleet, 
where he was treacherously seized and hanged. The Turks strengthened 
the plaee by 100 pieces of artillery and a garrison of 500 men. For a time 
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Aden, with the whole coast of Arabia, remained under the power of 
Solyman the Magnificent. Before 1551 the townsmen had rebelled 
and handed the place over to the Portuguese, from whom, however, it 
was retaken in that year by the Capidan of Egypt, and still more 
strongly fortified. In 1609 Aden was visited by the East India Com¬ 
pany’s ship Ascension, the captain being well received, and then thrown 
into prison until the governor had got as msch as he could out of tfie 
ship. Next year, Admiral Sir Henry Middleton also visited Aden, and 
one of his ships being left behind, a similar act of treachery was repeated. 
About 1614, Van den Brock arrived on behalf of the Dutch East India 
Company, was, as usual, well received, but obtained a hint that ^e had’ 
better leave, and returned unsuccessful to India. In 1618, by the desire 
of Sir Thomas Roe, British Ambassador to the Emperor of India, we 
received permission to establish a factory at Mokha. In 1630 the 
Turks were compelled to evacuate Yemen, and Aden passed again to 
the native Imdms of that province. In 1708 the French visited the 
port, and in 1735 it was seized by the Abdfli Sultdn of Ldhej. During 
the next seventy years it formed the subject of constant struggles among 
various Arabian claimants. In 1802 Sir Home Popham concluded a 
treaty of friendship and commerce with the chief; and in 1829 the 
Court of Directors thought of making it a coaling station, but abandoned 
the idea owing to the difficulty of procuring labour. Aden was attacked 
by the Turkchi Bilmas in 1833, and sacked by the Fadhlis in 1836. 
The chief soon afterwards committed^an outrage on the passengers and 
crew of a British buggalow wrecked in the neighbourhood; and in January 
1838, Captain Haines, on behalf of the Government of Bomjjaj', 
demanded restitution. It^was arranged that the peninsula shouldbe 
ceded for a consideration to the British. But various acts of treachery 
supervened, and it %as captured in January 1839 by H.M. steamer 
Volage, 28 guns, and Crt/izcr, 10 gftns, ivlth 300 European and 400 
native troops under Major Baillie—the first accession of territory in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. Captain Haines thus described its condition 
when it passed into British hands: ‘ 'I'hejittle village (foriperly the 
great city) of Aden is now reduced*to the most exigent condition of 
poverty and neglect. In the rei^n of Con^antine this town possessed 
unrivalled celebrity for its impenetrable fortifications, its flourishing 
commerce, and the glorious haven it offered to vessels from all quarters 
of tfie globe. But how lamentable is the present contrast! With scarce 
a vestige of its former proud siq^riority, the traveller values it only for 
its capabilities, and regrets the barbarous cupidity of thaf government 
under whose injudicious management it has fallen so low’ {MS. Journal, 

pp. 44, 49). 

Aden under British Rule .—A stipend of 541 German crowns was 
assigned to the Sultdn during his good behaviour. But tHfe A^dili- 
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proved fickle,‘and in three attacks, the last in 1841, he was repelled 
wi^Jt hdavy loss. In 1844 he implored forgiveness, .and his stipend was 
restored. In 1846, a fanatic preached a ji/idJ among the neighbouring 
tribes, but was routed. Occasional outrages in the neighbourhood, 
such as atrocities on boats’ crews and plunderings, have from time to 
time disturbed the peace ; but each has been very promptly checked, 
■fhe adjaaent peninsulaifof Jebel Ihsan, Little Aden, was obtained 
by purchase in 1868; an advance of Kie Turkish troops on the I^dhej 
t*erritory took place in 1872, but was withdrawn in consequence of 
representations made.by Her Majesty’s Government to the Porte. 
•Perinij a»volcanic island in the Straits of Ilabel-Mandeb, i| miles 
from the Arabian, and ii miles from the African coast, had been 
visited by Albuquerque in 1513, taken possession of by the East India 
Company in 1799, and finally reoccupied as an outpost of Aden in 
1857. The trade and population of Aden have rapidly advanced under 
British rule. In 1S39, the inhabitants numbered 6000, exclusu’e of the 
military; 15,000 in 1842 ; 17,000 in 1856; and 19,289 in 1872. The 
confined limits of the place seem to render improbable any further large* 
increase. Exclusive of the garrison and camp followers (3433), the 
European residents number 208; Africans, 5346; natives of India and 
Burmah, 5024; other Asiatics, 8566. The Pdrsis (121), Jews (1445), 
and Hindus (851) have most of the trade in their hands. The Somdlis 
(over 5000), from the African coast, and the Arabs {8241) do the hard, 
dirty labour of the port. There are also a few Arab merchants of sub¬ 
stance. Many of the Somdlis and Arabs have no homes, but find their 
ig^ls at the cook-shops, and sleep in-the coffee-houses or in the open 
aif. The food of the whole population, civil and military, is imported, 
Aden and the adjacent country producing not a blade of grain. Rice 
come* from Calcutta, Bombay, and Malabar;yhiff- (Sorghum vulgare), 
bajrd (Panicum miliaceum), and Rrdian cqrif (Zea mayz) are carried on 
camels from the interior. Coarse grass and the straw of jodr and bdjra 
are "brought for the horses and camels from the Ldhej and Fadhli 
Districisjin tjie neighbourhood. The i)eople have an untidy and make¬ 
shift air, which contrasts with the "personal cleanliness of an Indian 
population. This arises partly from the scarcity of water, partly from 
the temporary nature of their residence and out*of-door life. They 
earn high wages in the various employments incidei t to a busy entrepdt 
and port of. transhipment. Domestic servants receive los. to j^3 
per mensem; grooms, ; boatmen^-messengers, etc., to,;^i, los. 
'Phese classef also get 3 gallons of water per day, besidei their wages. 
Porters and day-labourers earn from 15s. upwards, according to their 
^ industry. The cost of living is high. 

The Trade of Aden has- immensely developed under British rule. 

. Frotn 1859 to 1850, customs dues were levied as in India. In 1850 
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the Government of India declared Aden a free port, and*thus attracted 
to it much of the valuable trade between Arabia and Africa, formerly 
monopolized by Mokha and Hoddida. No customs dues are now 
taken, except a transhipment fee of per chest on opium levied 
under Act vi. of 1873. The average value of imports and exports 
during the seven years preceding the opening of the port in 1850 was 

187,079; during the next seven years it* was ;^6o2,8aiQ, besides 
inland traffic. During the next seven years ending 1864-65, the ex¬ 
ports and imports averaged ;^r,i3i,589 ; in 1870 they had reached 
.;^i) 747 )S 43 - The opening of the Suez Canal Ijas nearly doubled tfee 
trade of Aden, and in 1876-77 it amounted to ;!^3,215,156 (sea and land’ 
combined); or, including estimated value of transhipment trade, 
^^4,206,285. During the first thirty-six years of British rule in Aden, 
therefore, the population more than trebled itself, and the ‘trade rose 
from under ;^ioo,ooo per annum to 4^ millions, or over forty-fold. 
Aden now forms not only the great seat of the Arabian trade with 
Africa, but an entrepot and place of transhipment for an ever increasing 
_ European and Asiatic commerce. 

The Administration is conducted by a Political Resident, two As¬ 
sistant Residents, and a Cantonment Magistrate. The Resident is also 
Military Commandant, and is usually an officer selected from the 
Bombay army, as are also his assistants. The police number 141, in¬ 
cluding two European inspectors. Daily average number of prisoners 
(1876) in jail, 75 ; 50 per cent, of th^ offences being committed by the 
half-savage African Somdlis. The number of civil suits disposed of in 
1876 was 2796, affecting ^^14,291 worth of property. Aden is politi - 
cally subject to the Government of Bombay, and for legal purpos^ is 
held to be a part of India, civil and criminal justice being regulated.by 
a special Act of the* Indian I.egislature. Average annual number of 
letters despatched (1871-74), 98,651 ;• newsp’apcrs, 21,897 ; books, 2533; 
parcels, 56. Average annuaf number received—letters, 97,506; papers, 
51,855; books, 5958; parcels, 144. The municipal administratien is 
usually conducted by the Second Assistant {lesident, and defr^ed from 
a ‘Municipal Fund’ raised by WcHl taxes and rates, amounting for 
1875-76 to ;£5788. ‘The Good Shepherd ^Convent,’ under a Mflfher 
Superior and Roman Catholic clergyman, gives shelter to emancipated 
slave-girls. 

Climate and Water Supply .—The average temperature of Aden is 
83° F. in the shade, the mean monthly range being from 70° in 
January to 93“ in September, with variations up to (and sometimes 
exceeding) 102°. The lulls between the monsoons in May and in 
September are specially oppressive. The mortality among the Euro-^ 
peans, although greatly increased by sick or dying men from the pas¬ 
sengers and crews of ships, only amounts to 32 per thousand, *and, 
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Aden ranks as''a rather healthy station for troops. During the eleven 
yea^ pfeceding 1871, the mean annual rainfall was 2'4S inches, the 
largest rainfall in any of those years being 8‘03 inches. In 1871 only 

of an inch fell, and during the four years 1871-74 the average fall was 
3^ inches. The Aden rainfall may be said to vary from ^ of an inch 
to 8J inches, with an irregular average of about 3 inches. Since the 
r^storation-of the tanks commenced in 1856, they have only been filled 
three times, in May 1866, May 1870, and September 1877. The water 
sftpply forms, perhaps, the most important problem at Aden. It is 
detained from four sources—wells, the aqueduct, tanks or reser\'oirs, 
and condensers. The following description is abridged from a report 
by Captain J. M. Hunter, First Assistant Resident, dated 1877 :— 

(i.) Wells .—These may be divided into two classes, within and 
without British limits. 

Water of good quality is found at the head of the valleys within the 
crater and to the west of the town, where wells are very numerous •, 
they are sunk in the solid rock to the depth of from 120 to 190 feet; 
in the best the water stands at a depth of 70 feet below sea level. The 
sweetest is the Banian Well, situated near the Khussaf Valley; it yields 
a daily average of 2500 gallons; the temperature of the water is 102° 
Fahrenheit, the specific gravity '999, and it contains i'i6 of saline 
matter in 2000 gallons. 

Outside of British limits, close to the village of Shaikh Othmdn, and 
on the northern'side of the harbour, there is a piece of neutral ground, 
nominally ■'British property, and called the Hiswah, where the bed of 
a mountain torrent meets the sea. After very heavy rains on the 
neighbouring hills, the flood occasionally empties itself into the harbour 
by, this outlet. From wells dug in the watercourse a limited supply of 
water 'inay always be obtained. It is brought over*to the southern side 
of the bay in boats, and it is also conveyed in leather skins on camels 
round by land across the isthmus into the settlement. Water of a fair 
quality is also obtained from wells in the village of Shaikh Othmdn, 
and is‘carried into Aden by land on camels. During the hot 
season these Hiswah and Shaikh" Othmdn wells yield no inconsider¬ 
able’portion of the quantity of water used by the civil population, as 
may be gathered from the fact that in the year-1875-76, 71,910 
camel-loads of water, or upwards of 3,500,000 gallons, passed the 
barrier gate. 

(2.) Aqueduct .—In the year 1867 the British Government entered 
into a convention with the Sultdn of Ldhej, by which they obtained 
permission to construct an aqueduct from two of the best wells in the 
village of Shaikh Othmdn, seven miles distant. The water is received 
inside the fortifications into large reserve tanks, and it is thence distri- 
vbuted to' the troops and establishments, and also to the public in 
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limited quantities, at one rupee per loo gallons. This water is of an 
indifferent quality, and is only fit for the purposes of ablutionj^ The 
Sultdn of Lihej receives half the profits realized by the sale of tJie 
aqueduct water, his share being seldom less than 1200 rupees per 
mensem, and he is therefore pecuniarily interested to a Considerable 
•extent in the protection and preservation of this source of supply. The 
aqueduct cost 296,933 rupees to construct, an^ the original ^intentiorf 
was to extend the work up to Datab, eight miles farther inland. This 
latter place is situated on the bank of the torrent, the outlet of which,* 
on the northern side of the harbour, has been already referred to, and 
the object was to take advantage of the rainfall in the naonths of 
May, June, July, August, and September, on the hills some twenty 
miles farther inland, before the thirsty sands had time to drink it up. 

(3.) Tanks or Resenwirs (see Playfair’s History of, Yemen ).—The 
expediency of constructing reservoirs in which to store rain-water was 
recognised in Arabia at a very early date. They are generally found 
in localities devoid of springs and dependent on the winter rains for a 
supply of water during the summer months. The most remarkable 
instance on record is the great dam of Mareb, assigned to 1700 b.c. (?). 
Travellers who have penetrated into Yemen describe many similar 
works in the mountainous districts, while others exist in the islands of 
Sdid-ud-din, near Zaila; in Kotto in the Bay of Amphilla; and in 
Dhalak Island, near Massowah. 

Those in Aden are about fifty in number, and if entirely cleared 
out would have an aggregate capacity of nearly thirty million •imperial 
gallons. ^ 

There is no trustworthy record of the construction of these resen-uirSf 
but they are supposed to hive been commenced at the time of the 
second Persian invasi()n of Yemen, circ. 600 a.d. They cannot be 
attributed to the Turks. ,The Vengtian crfficer who described the 
expedition of the Rdis SuMimihi in 1538, when Aden was first conquered 
by the Turkish nation, says: ‘ They (the inhabitants of Aden) have nqne 
but rain-water, which is preserved in cisterns and pits 100 fathoms*deep.’ 
Ibn Batuta also mentions the tank^ as the source of the AdAi water 
supply in his day (circ. 1330). Mr. Salt, who visited Aden in i8»9, 
describes the tanks as they then existed:—‘ Aifiongst the ruins some fine 
remains of ancient splendour are to -be met with, but they only serve 
to cast a deeper shade over the devastation of the scene.* The mdst 
remarkable of these reservoirs consists of a line of cisterns situated on 
the north-west, side of the town, three of which are fully eighty feet 
wide and proportionately deep, all excavated out of the soliQ rock, and 
lined with a thick coat of fine stucco, which externally bears a strong 
resemblance to marble. A broad aqueduct may still be traced tlrhich 
formerly conducted the water to these cisterns from a deep rapine nn 
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the mountaiif above; higher up is another, still entire, which at the time 
vjp visited it was partly filled with water.’ 

When Captain Haines, then engaged in the survey of the Arabian 
coast, visited Aden in 1835, some pf the reservoirs appear to still 
have been m a tolerably perfect state. Besides the tanks built high up 
on the hills, several large ones were traceable round the town. But 
*the necessary steps nu having been taken to preserve them from 
further destruction, they became filkd with washed down from 
‘the hills by the rain. The people of the town carried away the stones 
for building purposes; and, with the exception of a very few which 
could npt be easily destroyed or concealed, all trace of them was lost, 
save where a fragment of plaster appearing above the ground indicated 
the supposed position of a reservoir, believed to be ruined beyond the 
possibility of repair. 

In 1856, the restoration of these magnificent public works was 
•commenced, and thirteen have been completed, capable of holding 
7,718,630 gallons of water. It is almost impossible to give such a 
description of these extraordinary walled excavations as would enable 
one who has not seen to thoroughly understand them. Trees have 
now been planted in their vicinity and gardens laid out, making 
the only green spot in the Settlement. The Shum-Shum (Sham- 
shdti) Hills, which form the wall of the crater, are nearly circular; on 
the western side the rainfall rushes precipitously to the sea down a 
number of long narrow valleys unconnected with each other; on the 
interior or eastern side, the hills are quite as abrupt, but the descent is 
^broken by a large tableland occurring midway between the summit and 
^t^e sea level, which occupies about one-fourth of the entire superficies 
qf Aden. The plateau is intersected by numerous ravines, nearly all of 
them converging into one valley, which thus receives a large proportion 
of the drainage of the pehinsula. The steepness of the hills, the hard¬ 
ness of the rocks, and the scantiness of the, soil upon them, combine 
to <^prevent absorption; and thus a very moderate fall of rain suffices 
to sei?(| down the valley,a stupendous torrent of water, which, before 
reaching the sea, not unfrequertdy attains the proportions of a river. 
T6 collect and store this water the reservoirs have been constructed. 
They are fantastic in shape. Some "are formed by a dyke built across 
the gorge of a valley; in others, the soil in front of a re-entering angle 
on the hill has been removed, and a salient angle or curve of masonry 
built in front of it; while every fea^re of the adjacent rocks has been 
taken advantage of and connected by small aqueducts, to ensure that 
no water is lost. The overflow of one tank has been conducted into 
the succeeding one, and thus a complete chain h^s been formed. In 
1857, when only a very small proportion of the whole had been repaired, 
mSre viater was collected from a single fall of rain on the 23d October 
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than the whole of the wells yield during an entire year. Jt is manifest, 
however, that a large city could never have entirely depended «n this 
precarious source of supply; and the Sovereign of Yemen^ Abdul- 
Wahdb, towards the close of the isth century, constructed an aque¬ 
duct to convey the water of the Bir Mahait (Playfair says ‘ Pif Hameed’) 
into Aden. The ruins of this magnificent public work exist to the 
present day. i • 

The festoration of the tank^ including repairs, had cost about 
;^37,ooo up to the 31st March 1874. When there is water in the 
tanks, the condenser in the crater, where the larger portion of the 
troops are stationed, is not worked. The water collected, besides being 
issued to the troops, is also sold to the public at one rupee pfir 100 
gallons. But when the rain fails and the tanks are exhausted, a skin 
containing 5 gallons of brackish water has at times sold fisr 8 dnds, 
or nearly one shilling. 

(4.) Condensers. —Shortly before the opening of the Suez Canal, 
Government foresaw the necessity of obtaining a plentiful and unfailing 
supply of good water, and in 1867 several condensers, on the most 
approved principle, were ordered from England. A brisk trade in 
distilled water sprang up; and six condensers are now worked, by the 
Government and private companies, capable of yielding 46,600 gallons 
per diem, or a sufficient supply for 9320 Europeans at 5 gallons per 
head. In 1876, condensed water was sold at the following rates, in¬ 
cluding carriage:— • 

• 

Isthmus.Us. 3. 4. 6 (say 6s. yd.) per 100 gallons. 

Steamer Point, . . . g. o. 9 ,, (6s. id.) ditto. 

Camp, . . . . 2. 10. 9 „ (5s. 4d.) ditto. 

• 

The Fortifications ^f Aden are now of a character commensuntte 
with the importance of the place. But details regarding them would 
be unsuitable in this work. • 

Adevi Avulapalli. —Mountain, Cuddapah District, Madras. Lat 
13° 28' 27" N., long. 78° 26' 35" E. « 

Adina Masjid. —Celebrated ruiaed mbsque in Pandufth town, 
Maldah District, Bengal. One of flie most remarkable surviving SQpci- 
mens of Pathdn architecture.— Se« Pandu.4ik 

Ac^ai {Ajaya, ‘ The Invincible ’).—A river of Bengal, rises on the 
boundary between the Districts of Haziribtlgh and the Santdl Pargands, 
and, after draining the south-western portion of the latter District, follows 
a winding squth-easterly course,*forming the boundary line betwe^ 
Bardwdn and Bfrbhfim as far as the village of Bhedid, where it assumes 
■ a due easterly direction until it joins the Bhdgirathf just north of 
Kdtwi. During the rains the river is sometimes navigable by cargo* 
boats as far as the point where it enters Bardwdn District ^om»the 
VOL. I. B 
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Santil Parganis; at other seasons it is fordable throughout its course. 
There « a ferry at Sankhdi on the road from Bardwdn to Birbhdm 
The Bh^girathi and the Adjai frequently overflow their banks, causing 
considerable damage to the crops on the neighbouring lands. To pro- 
, tect the country to some extent from these floods, embankments of an 
aggregate length of 22 miles have been raised at three different points 
cm the nght bank of t^e Adjai, and an embankment 3 miles long 
has also been constructed on the left ,bank. Principal tributaries:—In 
Hazdribdgh, the Patro and the Jdinti; in Birbhdm, the HingM nadi; 
and in Bardwdn, the Tunf and Kunur mdis. 

. * A^junta.— See Aja'nta. 

AdOni.— Tdhtk, Bellary District, Madras. Lat. 15° 38' n., long. 77° 
20' E. ; area, 515,200 acres, of which 378,469 are under cultivation; 
rice or ‘wet’ crops occupy only 6777 acres, the remainder being under 
‘ drycultiv.ition; pop; (1871), 179,448, or 222 to the square mile, 12 
per cent, of the whole being Muhammadans. The language spoken is 
a mixture of Telegu and Canarese ; Hindustdnf is used by the Musal- 
mdns. The revenue for 1870-71 amounted to ;^38,662, including— 
land revenue, _;^23,i8o; abkdri, ^<[10,812 ; salt, ^£^159; stamps, £$$3 > 
road fund, ;^i247 ; miscellaneous, ;£i4o8. The assessment on irri¬ 
gated land .varies from 2S. to /ji, 4s. od per acre, and on dry 

land (punja/i) from 3d. to 6s. per acre. An additional rate of los. 
per acre is charged on the lands watered by the Tungabhadra channel. 
This channel inigates an .area of 965 acres, assessed at ;C937> and from 
which a Second crop is always obtained. The only important tanks 
in the id/ui are those at Chikka, Tumbalum, and Halhervi, which 
t^ ciher irrigate 1342 acres, assessed at ;^8i5. Among the non-agricul- 
tural population, weaving forms the chief cfccupation, the Adoni fabrics 
being, highly thought of throughout the Presiden^^. There is a large 
export of silk and cotton sloths. ^ The chi^f towns are Adoni, Kosgu, 
Kavutal, Nagaldinna, and Emmiganui*; five others, Hatsahalli, 
Halhervi, Kotakal, Gddihal, Harisamudram, and Mandaveram, have 
each d/er 2000 inhabitants. No other fdiui in the District has so 
many lafge })iaces. The Madras'^railway passes through the tdiuk, and 
there is one metalled road, the highway from Bellary to Secunderabad. 

Adoni (Adwdni ).—Municipality m the Adoni fd/uk, Bellary Dis¬ 
trict, Madras. Lat. 15° 37' 30" n., long. 77° 19' 10" e. The second largest 
town in the'District, having a population of 22,732 Muhammadans, 
8461; and Hindus, chiefly of the Velldlar and Kaikaldr castes, 14,241; 
houses, 4532. Cloths of cotton and silk (the latter made from the 
Collegal cocoons) and carpets constitute its chief manufactures, and 
occupy more than a third of the total adult male population. The 
municipal revenue amounted in 1875-76 to ;^i535, and the expendi¬ 
ture to\^i5oo; the incidence of taxation being per head is. 4d., and 
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per house, 6s. pd. Adoni is distant from Madras 307 miles, and from 
Bellary 64, and has been connected by rail with both since 1670,, in 
which year a station was opened here. Good roads run to Gooty 
and Seragupa, while numerous country roads converging on Adoni act 
as feeders to the railway. The returns of local traffic on* the line for 
1875, give 61,656 passengers, and 20,598 tons of goods, yielding a 
total revenue of ;^25,932. Cholera used at ote tirne to be frequently 
epidemic here, but, owing to recent municipal reforms' in street-widen¬ 
ing, cleansing, and sanitation, the health of the town has of late inf- 
proved greatly. The fort of Adoni, now in ruins, stands upon five 
rocky granite hills to the north-wi'st of the town, two of the pqaks being 
800 feet high. Half way up is a fine tank of drinking water. The 
tahsilddr of the tdlnk holds his court here, and the town has also a 
dispensary, telegraph and post offices, and a jail. * 

Adoni, as the capital of an important frontier tract in the fertile 
Doib of the Kistna and Tumbhadrd, played a conspicuous part in the 
intestine wars of the Deccan. Traditions allege that it was founded 
in r2oo B.c. by Chandra Sen, in the reign of Bhim Sinh, ruler of Bfdar 
(Beder). Subsequently it was absorbed by the Vijayanagar Rdjds; and 
when, in 1564, that dynasty fell by the defeat at Tdlikot, Adoni became 
a stronghold of the Muhammadan kings of the Adil Shdhi dynasty of 
Bijdpur and Golgonda. They added to its strength by building the 
lower forts and the outer walls. The revenue of the District, of which 
this fortress was the centre, amounted then to ‘ 6 la%hs and 75,900 
pagodas! and the military establishment consisted of 4000 iorse and 
8000 foot. Ferishta refers to it.as ‘ situate on the summit of a high 
hill, and containing many lakes and fountains of sweet water, wiffi 
princely structures.’ In 1690 it was taken after a determined resist¬ 
ance by the generate of Aurangzeb, and included in the Sfibah of 
Bijdpur. As the central*authority •of Ddlhi declined, Bijdpur was 
merged in the territories of the Nizdm, and the fortress and province of 
Adoni became a family fief of a younger branch of the house. Thus in 
1748 it was held by Muzaffar Jang, and jn his death ^175^2} it de¬ 
scended, through the influence of^. Bussy, to his son. In r757 it 
passed to Basilat Jang, the brother of the Subahddr of the Dectan, 
who, making it his capital, attempted to est^lish an independent prin¬ 
cipality. Haidar AH twice attacked the fortress without success, and 
though in 1778 he defeated the Marhattas under its walls* and in’the 
following year laid Waste the country round, it did not surrender. In 
1782 Basdlat* Jang died, and Haidar AH soon afterwards. In 1786, 
Tippu, by a siege of a month, took the fort and razed its battlements. 
After the peace, Adoni was restored to the Nizdm, and in 1799 was 
ceded to the English. * 

Adrampet {Adrampatnam, Adivlra Rdmapatnam in TaraB; ‘The 
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city of the gre&.t hero Rdmd’).—Seaport in the Pattukolta taluk., Tanjore 
District, Madras. Lat. 10° 20' 10" N., long. 79“ 25' 40" e. ; pop. 9000, 
largely engaged in sea fisheries and salt manufacture; houses, 1567. 
The sea trade is chiefly with Ceylon, whither it exports rice in exchange 
for betel and timber. Of the inland trade, fish forms an .important item, 
being sent from the coast as far as Trichinopoly. A large (Govem- 
iftent) salf, manufacture also exists here, the salt marsh lying between 
the town and Point Calimere being one of the most extensive in the 
Presidency, and producing salt of superior quality. The average 

annual revenue from this salt marsh amounts to 5,000. The sharp 
angle of ,the coast immediately above it protects the port from the 
north-east monsoon, while Ceylon on the south-east protects it from 
the violence of the gales from that quarter. The Grand Trunk Road, on 
which it is situated, connects it with' the principal coast towns, while 
the District road affords communication with the chief places inland. 
Post office, customs’, and salt stations. 

Ador. —The estate of a clan in Nellore District, Madras Presidency, 
whose chiefs enjoyed, under the police system of native rule, the 
privileges of ‘ Men Kdvalgars,’ i.e. anciently leaders of professional 
robber gangs, with rights of black-mail over certain clusters of villages. 
Under the title of ‘ Men Kavalgars,’ they were recognised by successive 
rulers as a police, and were subsidized to abstain from or prevent 
depredations. They were under the Poligars, who were held answer- 
able for the ‘ Men Kdvalgars ’ within their limits. 

Aeng.-^River and town in British Burma. — See An. 

Afgh&nistdn is the name applied, originally in Persian, to the 
mountainous region between North-Western India and Eastern Persia, 
of. which the Afghdns are the most numerous and the predominant 
inhabitants. This extensive application of thevterm Afghdnistdn is 
scarcely older than the short-lived empire foiinded by Ahmad Khdn in 
the middle of last century. The Afghdfis themselves are not in the 
habit of using it. Their territories lie beyond British India, but some 
accounl of them will be useful to many who have to consult this book. 
It woul 5 be unsuitable, however^ that any appearance of official 
authority should attach to this account of a purely foreign State. To 
prevent the possibility of such a fiiisapprehension arising, the only 
materials here used are those already before the public. With the kind 
pertnission of Colonel Henry Yule, C. B. (the author), and of Messrs. 
A. & C. Black (the publishers), this ^.article is condensed from that on 
Afghdnistdn in the ninth edition of the Encyclopxdia Brikmnica, by far 
the ablest and most systematic account of the country yet available to 
.the public The following notice includes the Hazdra mountains, but 
not that part of the Oxus basin which is now under Afghdn rule, and 
whft:h viiU be treated of separately as Afghan Turkistan. 
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Afghanistan forms a great quadrilateral plateau, extendKng from about 
6i° 30' to 71° E. long., and from 27° .50' to 35° n. lat. This terri^ry 
corresponds fairly to the aggregate of the ancient provinces of Aria 
(Herit), Drangiana (Seistan), the region of the Paropamisadce (Kdbul), 
and Arachosia (Kandahdr), with Gandaritis (Peshdwar and Yiizafzdi). 
Though the last territory belongs ethnically tcf Afghdnistdn, an import¬ 
ant part of it now forms the British Districll of Peshiwar, ,\yhilst tlte 
remainder acknowledges no master. 

Boundaries. —The boundaries of Afghdnistin can be stated here only 
in rough geographical outline, and from the area thus broadly defined 
many portions will have to be deducted as occupied by in4ependent, 
or semi-independent. States and tribes. Subject to this understanding, 
the boundaries may be thus given :— 

On the north: beginning from east, the great range of ftie Hindu 
Kush, a western offshoot of the Himalaya, parting the Oxus basin 
from the Afghdn basins of the Kdbul river and the Helmand. From 
long. 68^' this boundary continues westward in the prolongation of the 
Hindu Kush called Koh-i-Bdba. This breaks into several almost 
parallel branches, enclosing the valleys of the river of Herdt and the 
M„.'gh-db or river of Merv. The half-independent Hazara tribes stretch 
across these branches and down into the Oxus basin, so that it is diffi¬ 
cult here to assign a boundary. It is assumed to continue along the 
range called Safed Koh or ‘ White Mountain,’ which parts the Herdt 
river valley from the Murgh-db. ^ ' 

On the east: the eastern base of the spurs of the Sulemdn?and other 
mountains v/hich limit the plains, on the west bank of Indus, and the 
lower valleys opening into them; the said plains (the ‘Derajdt’j 'dnd 
lower valleys belonging to llritis'n India. North of Peshdwar District 
the boundary is, for* a space, the Indus; thereafter the limit lies in 
unknown country, between* the Afghdn and Dard tribes. 

On the south : the eastern part of the boundary, occupied by prac¬ 
tically independent tribes, Afghdn and Baluch, is hard to define, ha^^ing 
no marked natural landmarks. But from tl^e Shdl territory (loitg. 67°), 
belonging to the Baluch State of Kl*eKt, westward, thesoutfiern limits of 
the valleys of the Lord river, and then of the Helmand, as far as»the 
lake of Seistdn in lat. 30°, complete the s*outhern boundary. Thus 
the whole breadth of the Baluch country, the ancient Gedrosia, a dry 
region occupying 5 degrees of latitude, intervenes betweerf Afghdni 5 tdn 
and the sea. , 

The westdhi boundary runs from the intersection of the lake «f 
Seistdn in lat. 30°, bending eastward, so as to exclude a part of the 
plain of Seistdn on the eastern bank of the lake, and then crosses the. 
lake to near the meridian of 61°. Thence it runs nearly due'north,* 
near this meridian, to a point on the Hari-RUd, or river of Heifit, about , 
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70 miles below that city, where it encounters the spurs of the Safed Koh, 
wlych have been given as the northern boundary. 

But if the limits of the entire Afghan dominions are taken as they at 
present exist, the western boundary will continue north along the Hari- 
Rdd to lat. *36°, and the northern boundary will run from this point 
along the borders of the .Turkman desert, so as to include Andkhoi, up 
It) Khojt^^Sdleh ferry on the Oxus. The Oxus, to its source in the Great 
Pamir, forms the rest of the northern boundary. These enlarged limits 
would embrace the remainder of the Hazira mountain tracts, and the 
whole of what is now called Afghdn Turkistdn, as well as Badakhshan 
with its dependencies, now tributary to the Afgluin Amir. 

Th6 extreme dimensions of Afghanistan, as at first defined, will be 
about 600 miles from east to west, and 450 miles from north to south; 
and if we take the external limits of the whole Afghdn dominion, the 
extent from north to south will be increased to 600 miles. 

The whole country, excepting parts of the Kdbul valley and a 
triangle roughly defined by the positions of Kandahdr, Herdt, and the 
Seistdn Lake, has an elevation of more than 4000 feet above the sea, 
and vast regions lie upwards of 7000 feet. 

Natural Divisions. —(i.) The Kdbul basin; (2.) The lofty central 
part of the tableland on which stand Ghazni and Kila’t-i-Ghilzdi (em¬ 
bracing the upper valleys of ancient Arachosia ); (3.) The upper Helmand 
basin; (4.) The lower Helmand basin, embracing Girishk, Kandahdr, 
and the Afghdri portion, of Seistdn ; (5.) The basin of the Herdt river; 
and (6.) The eastern part of the tableland, draining by streams, chiefly 
occasional torrents, towards the Indus. 

^•he Kdbul basin has as its northern limit the range of Hindu Kush ; 
a name which properly applies to the lofty 'snow-clad crest due north of 
I^dbwl, and perhaps especially to one pass and peak. But it has been 
conveniently extended to the whsle line of 3.1pine watershed, stretching 
westward from the southern end of Pamir,' and represents the Caucasus 
of Alexander’s historians. Its peaks throughout probably rise to the 
region V)! perpetual snow, ^nd even on most of the passes beds of snow 
occur at“all Seasons, and on some; glaciers. No precise height has been 
stated for any of its peaks, but the highest probably attain to at least 
20,000 or 21,000 feet. The height dfthe Kushan Pass is estimated by 
Lord at 15,000 feet; all the passes, some 20 in number, are near, or 
ov£r, i2,ood feet. 

Rivers .—The Kdbul river (the anejent Kophes) is the most important 
river of Afghdnistdn. . It may be considered as fully formed about 30 
miles east of Kdbul, by the junction thereabouts (the confluence does 
not seem to have .been fixed by any traveller) of the following streams; 
' —(a.)''The Kdbul stream, rising in the Undi Pass towards the Helmand, 
which, ^fter passing through the city, has been joined by the Logar 
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river flowing north from the skirts of the Ghilzii plateavf; {^.) A river 
bringing down from the valleys Ghorband, Parwdn, and Panjshlr,*a laijge 
part of the drainage of the Hindu Kush, and watering the fruitful plain of 
Ddman-i-Koh (the ‘ Hill-skirt ’), intersected by innumerable brooks, and 
studded with vineyards, gardens, and fortalices. This river was formerly 
called Bdrdn, a name apparently obsolete, bi* desirable to maintain 
{c.) The river of Tagao, coming down from th* spurs of Hin^u Kush 
on the Kafir borders. • 

About 30 miles farther east, the AUshang enters the Kibul on 
the left bank, from Laghmdn, above which the Alishang drains western 
Kafiristin. Twenty miles farther, and not much beyond Jaldlabad, the 
Kdbul receives from the same side a confluent entitled, as i^gards 
length, to count as the main stream. In some older maps this bears the 
name of Kama, from a place near the confluence, and in mbre recent 
ones Kiiner, frorn a district on its lower course. Higher up it is called the 
river of Kashkar, also the Beilam. It seems to be the Choaspes, and 
perhaps the Malamatitus of the ancients. It rises in a small lake near 
the borders of Pamir, and flows in a south-west direction through the 
length of Kashkar or Chitral, an independent valley State, whose soil 
lies at a height of 6000 to 11,000 feet. The whole length of the river 
to its confluence with the Kdbul river cannot be less than 300 miles, 
i.e. upwards of 100 miles longer than that regarded as the main stream, 
measured to its most remote source. The Latidai, an important tribu¬ 
tary, joins near Peshdwar, bringing in the Sw^t (SoastuI) and waters of 
Bajaur. • 

The basin of the Kdbul river 4 divided by the Paghman range, an 
offshoot of the Hindu Kush from the Helmand. The road to Turkistd’n 
leads up to the head waters*of the stream that passes Kdbul, crossing 
for a brief space into the Helmand basin by the e.asy Pass of.Undi 
(11,320 feet), and then o^^er the Koh-i-Bdlla, or western extension of 
Hindu Kush, by the Hajjigak Passes (12,190 and 12,480 feet), to 
Bdmidn. » 

The most conspicuous southern limit of tjje Kdbul basin is tlfe Safed 
Koh, Spin-gar of the Afghdns (‘ WljilK; Mountain,’ not to b 5 confounded 
with the western Safed Koh already named), an alpine chain, reaching 
in its highest summit, Slta Rdm,*to a height of 15,622 feet, and the 
eastern ramifications of which extend to the Indys at and below Attock. 
Among the spurs of this range are those formidable pakses betifeen 
Kdbul and Jaldlabad in which thy disasters of 1841-42 culminated, and 
the famous Khdibar (Khyber) Passes between Jaldlabad and Peshdwar. 
This southern watershed formed by the Safed Koh is so'much nearer 
the -Kdbul river than that on the north, that the tributaries from its 
side, though numerous, are individually insignificant. The* Kdbuf 
finally enters the Indus above the gorge at Attock. 
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The lowestford on the Kdbul river is a bad one, near Jalilabad, and 
only passable in the dry season. Below the Kiiner confluence the river 
is deep and copious, crossed by ferries only, except at Nowshera, below 
Peshdwar, where there is usually a bridge of boats. The rapid current 
is unfavourable to navigation, but from Jaldlabad downwards the river 
*can float boats of 50 toj: s, and is often descended by rafts on inflated 
skins. . . V 

A marked natural division of the K^ibul basin occurs near Gandiimak, 
above JaMlabad, where a sudden.descent takes effect from a minimum 
elevation of 5000 feet to one of only 2000. The Emperor Baber says 
of this:—‘The moment you descend, you see quite another world. 
The timber is different; its grains are of another sort; its animals are 
of a different species; and the manners and customs of its inhabitants 
are of a 'different kind.’ Burnes, on his first journey, left the wheat 
harvest in progress at Jaldlabad, and found the crop at Ganddmak, only 
25 miles distant, but 3 inches above ground. Here, in truth, nature has 
planted one of the gates of India. The valleys of the upper basin, though 
still in the height of summer affected by a sun of fierce power, recall 
the climate and products of the finest part of temperate Europe; the 
region below is a chain of narrow, low, and hot plains, with climate and 
vegetation of an Indian character. 

The remainder of the country, regarded by the Afghdns as included 
in Khorasdn, exhibits neither the savage sublimity of the defiles of the 
Kdbul region,'the alpine forests of its higher ranges, nor its occa¬ 
sional neSts of rich vegetation in the valleys, save in the north-east part 
adjoining Safed Koh, where these characters still adhere, and in some 
e'S^ptional localities, such as the valley of Herdt, which is matchless in 
richness of cultivation. The characteristics*of this Khorasdn country are 
efevated plateaux of sandy or gravelly .surface, broken by ranges of rocky 
hills, and often expanding into wide spaces o^arid waste, which terminate 
to the south-west in a regular desert of ’shifting sand. Even in culti¬ 
vated parts there is a singular absence of trees, and when the crops are 
not visible, the Khorasdn landscape has an .aspect of great desolation 
and em^tindss. Natural wood, hdw^iver, is found in some parts of West 
Afghdnistan, as in the almost tropical delta of the Helmand, in the 
Ghdr territory, and on the' Herdt rivdt below Herdt. The trees appear 
to be for the most ppt mimosas, tamarisks, and the like, with little 
body of folidge. ' 

Next to the Kdbul river in importance, and probably much exceeding 
it in volume as it certainly does in length, is the Helmand {Etymander), 
the only considerable river in its latitude from the Tigris to the Indus. 
The Helmand has its highest sources in the Koh-i-Bdba and Paghman 
* hills, between Kdbul and Bdmidn. Its succeeding course is through 
the* leaSiit-known tract of Afghdnistdn, chiefly occupied by Hazdras; 
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indeed, for a length of nearly 300 miles down to Girkhk, where the 
Helmand is crossed by the principal route from Herdt to Kandahdr, 
we know no published account of the river, though surveys of the 
lower half exist, down to 40 miles above Girishk. The character of 
the Helmand is said to be that of a mountain river, flowing between 
scarped rocks, and obstructed by enormous fcoulders. At that point 
it enters on a flat country, and extends ovcf a gravelly be^. Here, 
also, it begins to be used in irrigation. Forty-five miles below Girishk 
the Helmand receives its greatest tributary, the Arghand-ab, flowing 
west of Kandahdr from the high Ghilzdi country; but which is now 
absorbed before reaching the former. The Helmand here becomes *a 
very considerable river, said to have a w’idth of 300 or 400*yards, 
and a depth of 9 to 12 feet. But this cannot be the case at ail 
seasons, as fords occur at intervals as far down as Piilalik, *100 miles 
from the mouth. The desert draws near the left bank in the lower 
course, and throughout its last 150 miles the moving sands aplproach 
within miles. The vegetation on the banks is here of a luxuriant, 
tropical character. The whole of the lower valley seems to have been 
once, the seat of a prosperous population, and there is still a good 
deal of cultivation for 100 miles below Girishk. Even this, however, 
is much fallen off, and lower down still more so, owing to disorders 
and excessive insecurity. 

The course of the Helmand is more or less south-west from its source, 
till in Seistdn it approaches meridian 62°, when it rufts nearly north, 
and so flows on for 70 or 80 miles, till it falls into the lake ^)f Seistdn 
by various months. The whole iength of the river, measured as before, 
is about 615 miles. Ferrier considers that it has water enough for 
navigation at all seasons, from Girishk downwards. At present boats 
are rarely seen, and sthose in use are very clumsy; rafts are employed 
for crossing. Minor strea^ns of Afghdnistdfl: The Arghand-db, Tarnak, 
Lord, Khdsh-rdd, Farrah, HS,rdt, llari-rdd, Kurram, and Gomdl. 

Lakes .—As nothing is known of the lake in which the Lord is sajd to 
end, and the greater part of the lake or sw^mp of Seistdn is deluded 
from Afghdnistdn, there remains ^rfly the Ab-i-Istdda, ofi th'b Ghilzdi 
plateau. This is about 65 miles s.s.w. of Ghazni, and stands at a h»ight 
of about 7000 feet, in a site of nfost barren *and dreary aspect, with no 
tree or blade of grass, and hardly a habitation in sight. It is about 44 
miles in circuit, and very shallow; not more than 12 feef deep iif the 
middle.' The chief feeder is the.Ghazni river. The Afghdns speak of 
a stream driiining the lake; but this report seems ill-founded, and tjie 
saltness and bitterness of the lake argue against it. Fislf entering the 
salt water from the Ghazni river sicken and die. 

Provinces and Towns. —The chief political divisions of Afghdn¬ 
istdn in recent times are stated to be Kabul, Jalalabad, tin^zNi,, 
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Kandahar, Herat, and Afghan Turkistan, to which are sometimes 
added the command of the Ghilzdis and of the Hazdras. 

There are but few other places in Afghdnistdn which can be called 
towns. The following may be noted here :— 

Istdiif is h town in the Koh Ddman, 20 miles n.n.w. of Kdbul, 
which was stormed anct destroyed, 29th September 1842, by a force 
under General M‘Caski», to punish the townspeople for the massacre 
of the garrison at Chdrikdr, and for haijbouring the murderers of Bumes. 
The place is singularly picturesque and beautiful. The rudi houses 
rise in terrace over terrace on the mountain-side, forming a pyramid, 
crowned .by a shrine embosomed in a fine clump of planes. The dell 
below,'traversed by a clear, rapid stream, both sides of which are clothed 
with vineyards and orchards, opens out-to the great plain of the Ddman- 
i-Koh, rich with trees and cultivation, and dotted with turreted castles ; 
beyond these are rocky ridges, and above all the eternal snows of the 
Hindu Kush. Nearly every householder has his garden with a tower, to 
which the families repair in the fruit season, closing their houses in the 
town. The town is estimated, with seven villages depending on it, to 
contain about 18,000 souls. 

Chdrikdr (population, 5000) lies about 20 miles north of Istdiif, at 
the north end of Koh Ddman, and watered by a canal from the Ghor- 
band branch of the Bdrdn river. In this neighbourhood was the 
Triodon, or meeting of the three roads from Bactria, spoken of by 
Strabo and Pliity. It is still the seat of the customs levied on the trade 
with TurMstdn, and also of the governor of the Kohistdn or hill country 
of Kdbul, and is a place of considcra|ple trade with the regions to the 
north. During the British occupation, a Political Agent (Major Eldred 
Pottinger, famous in the defence of Herlt) was posted here with a 
Gfirkba corps under Captain Codrington and Lieutenant Haughton. 
In the revolt of 1841, after sevore fighting, they attempted to make 
their way to Kdbul, and a great part was cut off. Pottinger, Haughton 
(wit(f the loss of an arm), and only one sepoy then reached the city, 
though fnany were afterwards recovered. 

Kila'tT-Ghihdi has no town, is a fortress of some importance 
on ihe right bank of the Tarnak, on the road between Ghazni and 
Kandahdr, 89 miles from flte latter, ahd at a height of 5773 feet. The 
repulse of the Afghdns in 1842 by a sepoy garrison t nder Captain 
Craigie was dne of the most brilliant feats of that war. * 

Girishk is also a fort rather than a tpwn, the latter being insignificant. 
It is important for its position on the high road between Randahdr and 
Herdt, comiftanding the ordinary passage and summer’ford of the 
Helmand. It was held by the British from 1839 till August 1842; and 
Yor the^last nine months of that period amid great difficulties, by a 
_ native ^rrison only, under a gallant Indian soldier, Balwant Sinh. 
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Farrah belongs to the Seistin basin, and stands on ihe river that 
bears its name, and on one of the main routes from Herdt to Kaqdahdr, 
164 miles from the former, 236 miles from the latter. The place is 
enclosed by a huge earthen rampart, crowned with towers, and sur¬ 
rounded by a wide and deep ditch, which can be flooded, and with a 
covered way. It has the form of a parallelog^m, running north and 
south, and only two gates. As a military portion, it is of ^eat inv 
portance, but it is excessively ijnhealthy. Though the place would 
easily cofttain 4S00 houses, there were but 60 habitable when Ferrier 
was there in 1845, there much change for the better when 

Colonel Pelly passed in 1858. Farrah is a plade of great antiquity'; 
it would seem to be the Phra of Isidore of Charax (ist cenfury), and 
possibly also the Prophthasia, though this is perhaps to be sought in 
the great ruins of Peshdwardn, farther south, near I.dsh. Aceording to 
Ferrier, who alludes to ‘ ancient chronicles and traditions,’ the city on 
the present site within the great rampart was sacked by the armies of 
Chinghiz, and the survivors transported to another position, one hour 
farther north, where there are now many ruins and bricks of immense 
size (a yard square), with cuneiform letters, showing that site to be 
greatly older than Chinghiz. The population came back to the southern 
position after the destruction of the mediaeval city by Shdh Abbas, 
and the town prospered again till its.bloody siege by Nddir Shdh. 
Since then, under constant attacks, it has declined, and in 1837 the 
remaining population, amounting to 6000, was carried off to Kandahar. 
Such are the vicissitudes of a city on this unhappy frontier. • 

Sabzvdr, the name of which is a corruption of old Persian, Isphizar, 
‘ horse-pastures,’ forms another important strategic point, 93 miles from 
Herjft and 71 miles north‘of Farrah, in similar decay to the latter. 
The present fort, wfeich in 1845 contained a small bazar an 4 ,iho 
houses, must once have begn the citacjel of a large city, now represented 
by extensive suburbs, parti/ in ruins. Water is conducted from the 
Harut by numerous canals, which also protect the approaches. ^ 
Zarm is a town in the famous but little-ejrolored country of Qhur, to 
the east of Herdt, the cradle of a ijjonarchy {^the Ghurid d3mas^) which 
supplanted the Ghaznevides, and ruled over an extensive dominion, 
including all Afghdnistdn, for several generations. Ruins abound; 
the town itself is small, and enclosed by a wall in decay. It lies in a 
pleasant valley, through which fine streams wind, said to nbound with 
trout. The hills around are covered with trees, luxuriantly festooned 
with vines. yPhe population in 1845 was about 1200, among whopi 
Ferrier noticed some Gheber families (remarkable, if correct). The 
bulk of the people are Siir/s and Taimdnis, both apparently very old 
Persian tribes. The statements in this paragraph rest entirely on’ 
Ferrier’s authority. 
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Natural Productions. — Mimrals .—Afghdnistin is believed to be 
rich ia minerals, but few are wrought. Small quantities of gold are 
taken from the streams in Laghman and the adjoining districts. 
Famous silver mines were formerly wrought near the head of the 
Panjsh/r valley, in Hindu Kush. Iron of excellent quality is produced 
in the (independent) t^ritory of Bajdur, north-west of Peshawar, from 
magnetip iron sand, anu is exported. Kdbul is chiefly supplied from 
the PermUli (or Farmiili) District, ibetw'een the Upper Kurram and 
Gomal, where it is said to be abundant. Iron ore is most plentiful 
near the passes leading to Bamidn, and in other parts of Hindu Kush, 
topper ore from various parts of Afghanistan has been seen, but it is 
nowh&re worked. Lead is found, r.g., in Upper Bangash (Kurram 
District), and in the Shinwiiri country (among the branches of Safed 
Koh), and in the Kakar country. There are reported to be rich lead 
mines near Herdt scarcely worked. Lead, with antimony, is found 
near the Arghand-.ib, 32 miles north-west of Kila’t-i-Ghilzai; in the 
Wardak hills, 24 miles north of Ghazni; in the Ghorband valley, north 
of Kdbul; and in the Afridi country, near our frontier. Most of the 
lead used, however, comes from the Hazdra country, where the ore is 
described as being gathered on the surface. An ancient mine of great 
extent and elaborate character exists at Feringal, in the Ghorband 
valley. Antimony is obtained in considerable quantities at Shdh- 
Maksdd, about 30 miles north of Kandahdr. Silicate of zinc in 
nodular fragments comes-from the Zhob District of the Kakar country. 
It is chidily used by cutlers for polishing. Sulphur is said to be found 
at Herdt, dug from the soil in sma(l fragments, but the chief supply 
comes from the Hazdra country, and from Pirkisri, on the confines of 
Seistdn, where there would seem to be a crater or fumarole. Sal- 
aftimpniac is brought from the same place. Gypsum is found in 
large quantities in the plain of Kandahdr, being dug out in fragile 
coralline masses from near the surface. Coal (perhaps lignite) is said 
to ^e found in Zurmat (between the Upper Kurram and the Gomal) 
and ntfhr Ghazni. Nitre abounds in the soil over all the south-west of 
"AfghaniSldnJ and often affects thi, water of the Mm or subterranean 
canals. 

Agriculture. —The gi^at variety of climate and elevation enriches 
Afghdnistdn with the products alike of the temperate an 1 the tropical 
zones. The’’thermometer varies from 12° below zero of Fahr. at Gnaznf 
in winter to 120° Fahr. at Girishk in summer. In most parts of the 
country there are two harvests, as in India. One of‘.these, called 
by the Afglfdns hahdrak, or the spring crop, is sown in the end of 
autumn and reaped in summer. It consists of wheat, barley, and a 
'variety of lentils. The other, called p&izah or iirmdi, the autumn crop, 
is sowri in the end of spring and reaped in autumn. It consists of rice, 
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varieties of millet and sorghum, of maize, Ffwseolus mimgo, tobacco, 
beet, turnips, etc. The loftier regions have but one harvest. JVheat 
is the staple food over the greater part of the country. Jiice is largely 
distributed, but is most abundant in Swdt (independent), and best in 
Peshawar (British). It is also the chief crop in Kurrafn. In the 
eastern mountainous country, bdjra [Holcus $/4catus) is the principal 
grain. Many English and Indian garden stuffsrarc cultivatedturniptr 
in some places very largely, as cat(Je food. Sugar-cane and madder are 
important products, together with a great variety of melons, grapes, and 
apples; dried fruits, indeed, form a staple export from Afghdnistdn to 
India. Canal irrigation is employed in the Kdbul valley, while in the 
Western Provinces the Karez, a peculiar underground aquedifct, is 
much resorted to. 

Domestic Animals. —The camel is of a more robust and» compact 
breed than the tall beast used in India, and is more carefully tended. 
The two-humped Bactrian camel is sometimes seen, but is not a native. 
Horses form a staple export to India. The best of these, however, 
are brought from Maimdna and other places on the Khorasdn and 
Turkoman frontier. The indigenous horse is the ydbit, a stout, heavy¬ 
shouldered animal, of about 14 hands high, used chiefly for burden, 
but also for riding. It gets over incredible distances at an ambling 
shuffle, but is unfit for fast work, and cannot stand excessive heat. 
The breed of horses was improving rapidly under the Amir Dost 
Muhammad, who took much interest in it. As a rule,* colts are sold 
and worked too young. The cows of iKandahir and Seistdn^ive very 
large quantities of milk. They seem to be of the humped variety, but 
with the hump evanescent. Dairy produce is important in Afghdn 
diet, especially the pressed Snd dried kurd called krut (an article and 
name perhaps introduced by the Mongols). There are two varieties 
of sheep, both having the fgt tail. Ope beare a white fleece, the other 
a russet or black one. Much of the white wool is exported to Persia, 
and now largely to Europe by Bombay. Flocks of sheep are the niain 
wealth of the nomad population, and mutton is the chief animhl food 
of the people. In autumn large pumbers are slaughtered, their car¬ 
cases cut up, rubbed with salt, and dried in the sun. The same, is 
done with beef and camel’s flesh. • The goaft, generally black or parti¬ 
coloured, seem to be a degenerate variety of the shawl-goat. The 
climale is found to be favourable to dog-breeding. Pointefs are reared 
in the Kohistdn of Kdbul and above Jaldlabad—large, heavy, slow- 
hunting, but fine-nosed and staunch, very like the old double-nosed 
Spanish pointer. There are greyhounds also, but inferibr in speed 
to second-rate English dogs. The khandi is another sporting dog, 
most useful, but of complex breed. He is often used for turning up * 
quail and partridge to the hawk. •* 
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Industrial Products. —These are not important. Silk is produced 
in Kdbul, Jaldlabad, Kandahiir, and Herdt, and chiefly consumed in 
domestic manufactures, though the best qualities are carried to tlie 
Punjab and Bombay. Excellent carpets—soft, brilliant, and durable in 
colour—are made at Herdt. They are usually sold in India as Persian. 
Excellent felts and a vpiety of woven goods are made from the wool' 
bf the aheep, goat, aiM Bactrian camel. A manufacture, of which 
there is now a considerable export to the Punjab for the winter 
clothing of our irregular troops, besides a large domestic use, is that 
pf the post'in, or sheepskin pelisse. The long wool remains on, and the 
skin is ,tanned yellow, with admirable softness and suppleness. 
Pomegranate rind is a chief material in the preparation. Rosaries 
are extensively made at Kandahdr from a soft crystallized silicate 
of magnhsia (chrysolite). The best are of a semi-transparent 
straw colour, like amber. They are largely exported, especially to 
Mecca. 

Trade. —Practically, there are no navigable rivers in Afghdnistdn, 
nor any roads for wheeled carriages. Hence goods are carried on 
beasts of burden, chiefly camels, along roads which often lie through 
close and craggy defiles, and narrow stony valleys among bare moun¬ 
tains, or over waste plains. Though from time immemorial the larger 
part of the products of India destined for Western Asia and Europe has 
been exported by sea, yet at one time valuable caravans of these 
products, with” the same destination, used to traverse the rugged 
Afghdn roads. The great trade routes are the following :—(r) From 
Persia by Mesh’hed to Herdt. (2), From Bokhdra by Maimanah to 
Herdt. (3) From the same quarter by Karshi, Balkh, and Khulm, to 
I^dbul. (4) From the Punjab by Peshdwar and the Tatdra or 
AbKianah Passes to Kdbul. (5) From the Punjab by the Gomal or 
Ghawaldri Pass to Ghazril (6) From S^'nd by the Bolan Pass to 
Kandahdr. There is also a route from 'Eastern Turkistdn by Chitrdl 
or Jaldlabad, or to Peshawar by Dir; but it is doubtful how far there 
is any traffic at present. , 

Towards liind the chief exports Vrom or through Afghdnistdn are wool, 
hofses, silk, fruit, madder, and assafcetida. The staple of local produc¬ 
tion exported from Kandahdr is driSd fruit. The horse trade in this 
direction is chiefly carried on by the Sayyids of Pishin, F.akars, Bakh- 
tiyaris, and ’Baluchis. The Sayyids also do, or did, dabble largely in 
slave-dealing. The Hazdras fumishqd the largest part of the victims. ■ 
Eumes’ early anticipation of a large traffic in wool from the regions 
west of the Indus has been amply verified, for the trade has for many 
^years been of growing importance; and in 1876-77 the shipment of 
wool from Sind had reached nearly 20,000,000 lbs. The importation 
to Sind is chiefly in the hands of Shikdrpur merchants. Indeed, nearly 
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all the trade from southern Afghanistan is managed by Hindus. That 
between Mesh’hed, Herit, and Kandahar is carried on by Persians, 
who bring down silk, arms, turquoises, horses, carpets, etc., and take 
back wool, skins, and woollen fabrics. The chief imports by Peshdwar 
from India into Afghjinistin are cotton, woollen, and silk ^oods 3 from 
England, coarse country cloths, sugar, and indigo, Benares brocades, 
gold thread and lace, scarves, leather, groceries, and drug^. The’ 
exports are raw silk and silk fabycs of Bokhara, gold and silver wire 
(Russian), horses, almonds and raisins, and fruits generally, furs (in¬ 
cluding dressed fox-skins and sheep-skina), and bullion. ^ 

The trade with India was thus estimated in 187(5-77;— 

Exports to India. Total. 

With Sind, . . . ;C239,883 /8 i,398 

With Punjab, . . 716,007 793,130 i, 509.137 

;^9S5>890 .^874,528 /i,830,418 

The Sind figures include part of the trade with KheMt which cannot be 
separated, but the return omits some passes, and the Bolan exports do 
not include the large item of wool which enters Sind farther south. 

A relic of the old times of Asiatic trade has come down to our 
day in the habits of the Afghdn traders, commonly called Fovindahs, 
who spend their lives in carrying on traffic between India, Khorasdn, 
and Bokhdra, with strings of camels and ponies, banded in large 
armed caravans, to protect themselves as far as possible from the 
ever-recurring exactions on the road. Bullying, fighting, *evading, 
or bribing, they battle their way twice a year between Bokhdra and 
the Indus. Their summer pastures are in the highlands of Ghazni 
and Kila’t-i-Ghilzdi. In the autumn they descend the Sulemdni Passes. 
At the Indus they hjve to deposit all weapons with our officers ;^dr 
once within the British frontier, they are safe.* They leave their families 
and their camels in the P«njab, and take their goods by rail to 
the Gangetic cities, or by boat and steamer to Kurrachee and Bombay. 
Even in Assam or in distant Rangoon, the Povindah is to be seMi, pre¬ 
eminent by stature and by lofty air, n^t less tfian by his rough Irfcks and 
filthy clothes. In March they rejoin their families, and move up ag^jin 
to the Ghilzdi highlands, sending on caravan.s*anew to Kdbul, Bokhdra, 
Kandahdr, and Herdt, the whole returning in time to accompany the 
tribe <iown the passes in the autumn. » ■ 

Races of Afghanistan. —These may first be divided into Afghdn 
and non-Afghdn, of whom the !!\.fghdn people are predominant ip 
numbers, power, and character. Of the Afghdns proper thwe are about 
a dozen great clans, with numerous subdivisions. Of the great clans 
the following are the most important:— • 

The Durrdnisy originally called Abddlis, received the formeP' name 
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from a famous clansman, Ahmad Slidh. Their country may be re- 
gardecj as comprising the whole of the south and south-west of the 
Afghdn plateau. 

The Ghilzdis are the strongest of the Afghdn clans| and perhaps the 
bravest, "niey were supreme in Afghdnistdn in the beginning of last 
century, and for a time possessed the throne of Ispahdn. They occupy 
the higlf plateau nortff of Kandahar, and extend, roughly speaking, 
eastward* to the Sulemdni mountain's, and north to the Kibul river 
(though in places passing these limits), and they extend down the 
Kdbul river to Jaldlabad. Ori the British invasion the Ghilzdis showed 
a rooted hostility to the foreigner, and great fidelity to Dost Muham¬ 
mad, though of a rival clati. It is remarkable that the old Arab geo¬ 
graphers of the loth and nth centuries place in the Ghilzdi country 
a people'called Khilijis, whom they call a tribe of Turks, to which 
belonged a famous family of Delhi kings. The Ghilzdis are said to 
look like Turks, whilst the possibility of the identity of Khilijis and 
Ghilzdis is obvious, and the question touches others regarding the 
origin of the Afghdns. It is worthy of investigation. 

The Yusufzdis occupy an extensive tract of hills and valleys north of 
Peshdwar, including part of the Peshdwar plain. Except those within 
our Peshdwar District, they are independent; they are noted even among 
Afghdns for their turbulence. 

The still retaining in great measure their independence, occupy 

a wide extent? of elevated country in the south-east of Afghdnistdn, 
among tHe spurs of the Toba and Sulemdni mountains, bordering on 
the Baluch tribes. But the region is^ still very imperfectly known. 

Of the non-Afghan population associated with the Afghdns, the Tdjiks 
come first in importance and numbers. TSiey are intermingled with the 
?(fj^dns over the country, though their chief loCc^Jities are in the west. 
They are regarded as descendant of the original occupants of that part 
of the country, of the old Iranian race; they call themselves Parsiwan, 
and speak a dialect of Persian. They are a fine athletic people, gener- 
‘ally fa?r in complexion, and assimilate in aspect, in dress, and much in 
manners, to'the Afghdns. But thay are never nomadic. They are chiefly 
a^iculturists, while those in towns follow mechanical trades and the like, 
.a thing which the Afghdif never does. They are generally devoid of the 
turbulence of the Afghdns, whom they are content to regird as masters 
or'superiori, and lead a frugal, industrious life, without aspirings to a 
share in the government of the country. Many, however, become. 
soldiers in the Amir’s army, and many enlist in our local Punjab regi¬ 
ments. They are zealous Sunnis. The Tajiks of the Ddman-i-Kph of 
Kdbul are said to be of an exceptional, turbulent, and vindictive 
* character. 

Kizilbdshes may be regarded as modern Persians, but more 
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strictly they are Persianized Turks, like the present royal race and 
predominant class in Persia. Their immigration dates only from the 
last century, in the time of Nddir Shdh (1737). They are chiefly 
to be found in towns as merchants, physicians, scribes, petty traders, 
etc., and are justly looked on as the more educated and superior class 
of the population. At Kdbul they constitute;jthe bulk of the Amir’s 
cavalry and artillery. Many serve in our Indian regiments of^irregulaf 
cavalry, and bear a character for smartness and intelligence, as well as 
for good riding. They are Shids, and heretics in Afghdn eyes. It is to 
the industry of the Parsiwdns and Kizilbdshes that the country is in^ 
debted for whatever wealth it possesses, but few of them ever; attain a 
position which is not in some degree subservient to the Afghdn. 

The Hazdras have their stronghold and proper home in the wild 
mountainous country on the north-west of Afghdnistdn Proper, including 
those western extensions of the Hindu Kush to which modern geogra¬ 
phers have often applied the ancient name of Parofiamistts. In these 
their habitations range generally from a height of 5000 feet to 10,000 
feet above the sea. 

The Hazdras generally have features of a Mongol type, often to a 
degree that might be called exaggerated, and there can be little doubt that 
they are mainly descended from fragments of Mongol tribes who came 
from the east with the armies of Chinghiz Khdn and his family, though 
other races may be represented among the tribes called Hazdras. The 
Hazdras generally are said by Major Leech to be called Mtighals by 
the Ghllzdis; and one tribe, still bearing the specific name of Mongol, 
and speaking a Mongol dialect, ij found near the head waters of the 
Murgh-db, and also farther south on the skirts of the Ghur mountains. 
But it is remarkable that* the Hazdras generally speak a purely 
Persian dialect. Th% Mongols of Chinghiz were divided into tohUtns 
(ten thousands) and hazdras (thousands), and it is probably in this use 
of the word that the origin df its present application is to be sought. 
The oldest occurrence of this application that M. de Khanikoff has 
met with is in a rescript of Ghazan Khdij of Persia regarc^ing the 
security of roads in Khorasdn, dated 694 (a.d. 1294-95). 

Though the Hazdras pay tribute to the Afghdn chiefs, they never So 
so unless payment is enforced by afms. The country which they occupy 
is very extensive, embracing the upper valleys of the Arghand-db and 
the Helmand, both sides of the main range of Hindu ^l^Lush, nearly 
as far east as the longitude of Agdar-db, the hill country of Bamidn, 
and that at tbe head waters of the Balkh river, the Murgh-db, and 
the Hari-Rdd, altogether an area of something like 30,000 square 
miles. The Hazdras are popularly accused of loose domestic morals, 
like the ancient Massageta. They manufacture good powder, are*^xcel- 
lent shots, and, in spite of the nature of their country, are good riders, 
riding at speed down very steep declivities. They are said to have 
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a jodel like the Swiss. They are often sold as slaves, and as such 
are psized. During the winter many spread over Afghinistin, and 
even into the Punjab, in search of work. Excepting near Ghazni, 
where they hold some lands and villages, the position of the Hazdras 
found in the proper Afghdn country is a menial one. They are Shiis 
in religion, except theyZeidnat Hazdras, occupying the old territory 
of Badris, north of Herdt, who are Sunnis. 

Eimdk is a term for a sept or section of a tribe. It has come 
to be applied, like the hazdra, to certain nomadic or semi-nomadic 
^ribes west of the Hazaras of whom we have been speaking, and 
immediately north of Herat. These tribes are known as ‘the four 
Eimiks.’ It is difficult in the present state of information regarding 
■ them, sometimes contradictory, to discern what is the broad distinction 
between the Eimaks and the Hazdras, unless it be that the Eimdks are 
principally of Iranian or quasi-Iranian blood, the Hazaras of Turanian. 
The Eimaks are also Sunnis. Part of them are subject to Persia. 

Hindkis .—This name is sometimes given to people of Hindu descent 
scattered over Afghdnistdn. They are said to be of the Kshattriya or 
military caste. Occupied in commerce, they are found in most of the large 
villages, and in the towns form an important part of the population, 
doing all the banking business of the country, and holding its chief trade 
in their hands. They pay a high poll-tax, and are denied many privi¬ 
leges, but thrive notwithstanding. The Jdts of Afghdnistan doubtless 
belong to the same vast rate as the Jats and Jdts who form so large a 
part of the population of the territories now governed from Lahore 
and Kardchi (Kurrachee), and whose origin is so obscure. They 
are a fine athletic, dark, handsome race, considerable in numbers, 
hut poor, and usually gaining a livelihood as farm-servants, barbers, 
^vi^cepers, musicians, etc. i 

Baluchis .—Many of these squr.t among the abandoned tracts on the 
lower Helmand ; a fierce and savage people, professing Isldm, but not 
observing its precepts, and holding the grossest superstitions ; vendetta 
their npst stringent law; ,insensible to privation, and singularly tolerant 
of heat; camel-like in capacity to. do without drink; superior to the 
Aighdns in daring and address, which are displayed in robber raids 
carried into the very heart of Persia. 

There remain a variety of tribes in the hill country north of the Kdbul 
river, speaking various languages, seemingly of Prakritic charact^t, and 
known as Kohistdnis, Laghmdnis, Pashdis, etc.; apparently converted 
“remnants of the aboriginal tribes of the Kdbul basin, and more or less 
kindred to the still unconverted tribes of Kdfiristdn, to the Chitrdl 
people, and perhaps to the Dard tribes who lie to the north of the 
Afghi^n country on the Indus. 

''An able officer of the staff in India (Col. Maegregor) has lately made 
a diligent attempt to estimate the population of Afghdnistdn, which he 
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brings to 4,901,000 souls. This includes the estimated population of 
Afghdn Turkistdn, the people of ChitrdI, the Kifirs, and the indepen¬ 
dent Yusafz^is. Without Afghan Turkistdn, the population would be 
4,109,000, of whom nearly 2J millions are made up of Afghans, 
Pathins, and Yusafz^is. 

The pastoral and agricultural stages of human development ma)4 
still be seen side by side in Afghanistan. The nomad tribes roam 
through the wide plains of Khbrasdn; the agricultural sections are 
settled in village communities. As a race, the Afghdns are very 
handsome and athletic, often with fair complexion, a flowing bear<P 
generally black or brown, sometimes, though rarely, red; the features 
highly aquiline. The hair is shaved off from the forehead to the top of 
the head, the remainder at the sides being allowed to fall in iarge curls 
over the shoulders. Their step is full of resolution, their bearing proud, 
and apt to be rough. They are passionately fond of hawking and 
hunting. The women have handsome features of Jewish cast (the last 
trait often true also of the men); fair complexions, sometimes rosy, 
though usually a pale sallow; hair braided and plaited behind in two 
long tresses, terminating in silken tassels. They are rigidly secluded, but 
intrigue is frequent. In some parts of the country the engaged lover 
is admitted to visits of courtship analogous to old Welsh customs. 

The Afghans, inured to bloodshed from childhood, are familiar 
with death, audacious in attack, but easily discouraged by failure; 
excessively turbulent and unsubmissive 4 o law or discipline; ajiparently 
frank and affable in manner, especially when they hope to gain some 
object, but capable of the grossest brutality when that hope ceases. They 
are unscrupulous in perjury, treacherous, vain, and insatiable, passionate 
in revenge, which they will satisfy at the cost of their own li^ 
and in the most crflel manner. Nowherq is crime committed on 
such trifling grounds, or \fi^ such general impunity, though when 
it is punished the punishment is atrocious. ‘Nothing,’ says Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, ‘is finer than their physique, or worse than*their 
morale.’ Elphinstone has touched his^sketch ^ith a more friendly hand. 

Political Institutions. —^The m%n of the section {kandi) of a village, 
having come to a decision, send th§ir representative to a council of the 
whole village, and these again to that of the sept {khail), and the 
appoinjted chiefs of the septs finally assemble as the council {jtrgah) of the 
or tribe. These meetings, in all their stages, are apt to be stormy. 
But when once a council has decided, implicit compliance is incumbent^ 
on the tribe, imder heavy penalties, which the mdliks, or chiefs of 
tribes, have the power of enforcing. Justice is administered in the 
towns, more or less effectively, according to Muhammadan law, by a 
kdzi and muftis. But the unwritten code by which AfghAn commuftiti^s 
in their typical state are guided, and the maxims of which penetrate the 
whole nation, is the Pukhit'mwdli, or usage of the PathAns, a rude 
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system of customary law, founded on principles such as one might 
suppose to have prevailed before the institution of civil government. 
A prominent law in this code is that called Nanawatai, or ‘ entering 
in.’ By thi% law, the Pathdn is bound to grant any boon claimed by the 
person who passes his threshold and invokes its sanctions, even at the 
^sacrifice of his own life 'and property. So also the PathAn is bound to 
feed aniPshelter any traveller claiming hospitality. Retaliation must be 
exacted by the PathAn for every injisry or insult, and for the life of a 
kinsman. If immediate opportunity fail, a man will watch his foe for 
\years, with the cruel .purpose ever uppermost, using every treacherous 
artifife to entrap him. To omit such obligations, above all the vendetta, 
exposes the PathAn to scorn. The injuries of one generation may be 
avenged ju the next, or even by remoter posterity. The relatives of a 
murdered man may, however, before the tribunal council, accept 
a blood price. The crimes punished by the PathAn code are such as 
murder without cause, refusal to go to battle, contravention of the 
decision of a tribal council, adultery. 

The AfghAns are Muhammadans of the Sunni or orthodox body, with 
the exception of a few tribes, perhaps not truly PathAn, who are ShiAs. 
They are much under the influence of their mullahs, especially for evil, 
and have a stronger feeling against the ShiA heretic than against the 
unbeliever, their aversion to the Persians being aggravated thereby. But 
to those of appther faith -they are more tolerant than most Muhamma¬ 
dans, ui?less when creed becomes a war-cry. 

Government. —^AfghAnistAn has from time to time been under one 
prince, but it is hardly a monarchy as we are wont to understand the 
term. It is rather the government of a dictator for life over a military 
aristocracy, and within this a congeries o^small democracies. The sar- 
ddrs govern in their respective districts, each after his own fashion; 
jealous, ambitious, turbulent, the soverejgR can restrain them only by 
their divisions. There is no unity nor permanence. In war, as in 
peacfi, chiefs and soldiers are ready to pass from one service to another 
without scruple. The spirit of AfghAn character and institutions was 
tersely expressed by an old man ^to Elphinstone, who had urged the 
advantages of quiet and^security uijder a strong king: ‘ We are content 
with discord, we are content with alarms, we are content with blood, but 
we will never be content with a master.’ 

Revenues. —The revenues of Dost Muhammad Khan were estimated 
in 1857 at 4,000,000 rupees, or aboat _;^4oo,ooo. This included AfghAn 
* TurkistAn^ but not HerAt, which he did not then hold. The HerAt 
revenue was estimated some years before (probably too low) at;^8o,ooo. 
In the later years of Dost Muhammad (1863), the revenue is stated to have 
4 *’™'“'inted to ;^7io,ooo, of which the army cost ;^43o,ooo. Informa¬ 
tion on this, subject is very imperfect, and not always consistent. There 
seems (,0 be a jbe produce of the soil, both in kind and in money. 
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and a special tax on garden ground. A house tax of about 5 rupees is 
paid by all who are not Pathdns. The latter pay a much lighter tax 
under another name, and the Hindus pay the separate poll-tax (Jaziya). 
Taxes are paid on horses, etc., kept, and on the sale of animals in the 
public market. In many parts of the country, collections are only made 
spasmodically by military force. The people are let alone for years, till 
need and opportunity arise, when an army is inarched in aafi arrearl 
extorted. Customs dues at Kibal and Kandahar are only 2^ per cent, 
nominally, but this is increased a good deal by exactions. There is a 
considerable tax on horses exported for sale, and a toll on beasts of 
burden exporting merchandise, from 6 rupees on a loaded cornel to i 
rupee on a donkey. 

Military Force. —According to the old system, the Afjj^h^n forces 
were entirely composed of the iliis, or tribesmen of the chiefs, who 
were supposed to hold their lands on a condition of service, but who, as 
frequently as not, went over to the enemy in the day of need. As a 
counterpoise, the late Amfr Dost Muhammad began to form a regular 
army. In 1858 this contained 16 infantry regiments of (nominally) 800 
men, 3 of cavalry of 300 men, and about 80 field-pieces, besides a few 
heavy guns. The pay was bad and extremely irregular, and punishments 
were severe. The men were fine, but recruited in the worst manner, 
viz. the arbitrary and forcible seizure of able-bodied men. There were 
also Jezdilchi (riflemen), irregulars, some in the Amir’s pay, other levies 
of the local chiefs; and a considerable, number of irregular cavalry. 

Language and Literature. —Persian is the vernacular of a large 
part of the non-Afghan population, and is familiar to all educated 
Afghans. But the proper language of the Afghans is Pushtti, or Pukhtd, 
classed by the most competent as Aryan or Indo-Persian dialects. T^ie 
oldest work in PushtiPis a history of the conquest of Swdt by Shaikh Mali, 
a chief of the Yusafzdis, an€ leader in the conquest (a.d. 1413-24). The 
literature is rich in poetry; Abdurrahmdn (17th century) being the best 
known poet. Pushtd seems to be but little spoken west of the Hetoand. 

History. —The Afghdn chroniclers call* their people^ Bqii-Israil 
(Arabic for children of Israel), andcl!iim descent from King Saul (whom 
they call by the Muhammadan corruption Tdlt’d) through a son whCm 
they ascribe to him, called Jeremiah, who again had a son called 
Afghans. This story is repeated with great variety of detail in the 
Afghin poems and chronicles. But the oldest of these appears to be 
of the 16th century; nor do we know that any trace of the legend is 
found of a previous date. . * 

In the time of Darius Hystaspes (b.c. 500) we find Afghanistan 
embraced under various names in the Achaemenian satrapies. AlexandePs, 
march led him to Artacoana (Kain), a city of Aria, and |hence 
to the country of the Zarangce (Seistin), to that of the Eucrgetce, u^on 
the Etymander (Helmand river), to Arachosia, thence to the Indians 
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dwelling among snows in a barren country, probably the highlands 
betweeji Ghazni and KdbuL Thence he marched to the foot of Cau¬ 
casus, and spent the winter among the Faropamisada, founding a city, 
Alexandria, supposed to be Hupidn, near Chdrikdr. On his return from 
Bactria he prosecuted his march to India by the north side of the Kdbul 
river. The Ariana of Strabo corresponds generally with the existing 
dominiojis of Kdbul, but overpasses their limits on the west and south. 

About 310 B.C. Seleucus is said by l^rabo to have given to the Indian 
Sandrocottus (Chandragupta), in consequence of a marriage contract, 
some part of the country west of the Indus, occupied by an Indian 
population, and no doubt embracing a part of the Kdbul basin. Some 
sixty ^ears later occurred the establishment of an independent Greek 
kingdom in Bactria, which eventually extended into Afghdnistdn. The 
Kdbul baSin formed the starting-point of Grseco-Bactrian expeditions 
into India, and is rich in coins of that dynasty. In the 7th century, 
Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 630-45 a.d., found both Turkl and 
Indian princes reigning in the Kdbul valley. The last Hindu prince of 
Kdbul succumbed to the Muhammadans in the loth century. The 
great dynasty of Mahmdd of Ghazni had its seat in Afghdnistdn, as had 
also the later one of Ghor, both of which conquered India. More or 
less connected with Afghdnistdn were the so-called Pathdn dynasties, 
that reigned at Delhi from the 12th to the i6th century. 

The whole of Afghdnistdn was conquered by Timdr, and Kabul 
remained in the hands of a descendant till 1501; soon after which 
another ^nore illustrious one, Sultdn Bdbar, captured it, adding 
Kandahdr in 1522. For the next two centuries Kdbul was held by 
the Mughal Emperors of Delhi, Herdt by Persia, while Kandahdr 
r^eatedly changed hands between the "two. In 1708, Kandahdr 
e«pelled the Persians and set up a chief of the Chilzdi tribe; in 1715, 
Herdt also became an independent Afghdn State. In 1720-22, the 
Ghilzdis took Ispahdn, and held the throne of Persia for a short space. 
Nddir Shdh of Persia reoccupied the Afghdn Provinces (1737-38), 
and h&d them till his assassination in 1747. During the anarchy which 
followeci his‘death, the different pA)yinces of Afghdnistdn were gradually 
foKued into a single empire under Ahmad Shdh Durdni, and the Persians 
were again expelled. On Ahmad Shdh’s death in 1773, the Afghdn 
sovereignty included the Punjab and Kashmir on the south-east, and 
extended toTurkistdn and the Oxus on the north. 

In 1809, in consequence of the intj-igues of Napoleon in Persia, the 
Hon. Mountstewart Elphinstone had been sent as envoy to Shdh Shujd, 
then in power, and had been well received by him at Peshdwar. This 
was the first time the Afghdns made any acquaintance with Englishmen. 
Lieut^Alex. Bumes visited Kdbul (then ruled by Amir Dost Muham¬ 
mad, Khdn of the Barakzdi family) on his way to Bokhdra in 1832. In 
*837, the Persian siege of Herdt and the proceedings of Russia created 
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uneasiness, and Burnes was sent by the Governor-General as Resident to 
the Amir’s court at Kdbul. But the terms which the Dost sought were 
not conceded by the Government, and the rash resolution was taken of 
re-establishing Shdh Shujd, long a refugee in British territory. Ranjit 
Sinh, king of the Punjab, bound himself to co-operate, but eventually 
declined to let our expedition cross his territories, though a Sikh 
force, with Sir C. Wade and a small British detachment, advanced 
through the Khaibar. The ‘Army of the Indus,’ amounting to 21,000 
men,.therefore assembled in Upper Sind (March 1838), and advanced 
through the Bolan Pass under the command of Sir John Keane. 
Kohandil Khin of Kandahdr fled to Persia. That city was occupied 
in April 1839, and Shdh Shujd was crowned in his grandfather’s 
mosque. Ghazni was reached 21st July, and was taken by storm. Dost 
Muhammad, finding his troops deserting, passed the Hindu kush, and 
Shdh Shujd entered the capital (7th August). The war was thought 
at an end, and Sir John Keane (made a peer) returned to India, leaving 
behind 8000 men, besides the Shdh’s force, with Sir W. Macnaghten 
as Envoy, and Sir A. Burnes as Resident. 

During the two following years, Shih Shujd and his allies remained in 
possession of Kdbul and Kandahdr. The British outposts extended to 
Saighdn, in the Oxus basin, and to Mullah Kh£n, on the lower Helmand. 
Dost Muhammad surrendered (Nov. 3, 1840), and was sent to India, 
where he was honourably treated. From the beginning, insurrection 
against the new government had been, rife. The political authorities 
were over confident, and neglected warnings. On the 2d hfovember 
1841, revolt broke out violentl)* at Kdbul, with the massacre of 
Burnes and other officers. The position of the British camp, its com¬ 
munications with the citadel^ and the location of the stores were tl^e 
worst possible; and the general (Elphinstone) was shattered in constiCu*- 
tion. Disaster after disaster occurred, not without misconduct. At a 
conference (23d December) with the Dost’s son, Akbar Khdn, who had 
taken the lead of the Afghdns, Sir W. Macnaghten was murdered kty 
that chief’s own hand. On 6th January 1^2, after a convention to 
evacuate the country had been signed,*the British garrison, slill number¬ 
ing 4500 soldiers (of whom 690 were Europeans), with some 12,0*0 
followers, marched out of the camp* The winter was severe, the troops 
demoralized, the march a mass of confusion and massacre; for there 
was hardly a pretence of keeping the terms. On the 13th the last 
survivors mustered at Gandamak anly twenty muskets. Of those who 
left Kdbul, Dr. Brydon only reached Jaldldbdd, wounded and half 
dead. Ninety-five prisoners were afterwards recovered. The garrison 
of Ghazni had already been forced to surrender (loth December). But , 
General Nott held Kandahar with a stem hand, and General Sale^ who 
had reached Jaldldbdd from Kdbul at the beginning of the outbreak, 
maintained that important point gallantly. 
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To avenge these disasters and recover the prisoners, preparations 
were made in India on a fitting scale; but it was the i6th April 1842 
before General Pollock could relieve JaMldbdd, after forcing the 
Khaibar Pass. After a long halt there, he advanced (20th August), and 
gaining rapid successes, occupied Kdbul (isth September), where Nott, 
after retaking and dismantling Ghazni, joined him two days later. The 
^risone»g were recovered from Bdmidn. The citadel and central bdzdr 
of Kdbul were destroyed, and the arm}! evacuated Afghdnistdn Dec. 1842. 

Shdh Shujd had been assassinated soon after the departure of the 
ill-fated garrison. Dost Muhammad, released, was able to resume his 
position at Kdbul, which he retained till his death in 1863. 

Th*e most notable facts in later history must be briefly stated. In 
1848, during the Sikh war, Dost Muhammad, stimulated by popular 
outcry an^ by the Sikh offer to restore Peshdwar, crossed the frontier 
and took Attock. A cavalry force of Afghdns was sent to join Sher Sinh 
against the British, and was present at the battle of Gujardt (zrst Feb. 
1849). The Afghdns were hotly pursued to the passes. 

In 1850, the Afghdns re-conquered Balkh, and in January 1855, 
friendly intercourse, which had been renewed between the Dost and 
the British Government, led to the conclusion of a treaty at Peshdwar. 

In November 1855, the Dost made himself master of Kandahdr. 
In-1856 came the new Persian advance to Herat, ending in its capture, 
and the English expedition to the Persian Gulf. In January 1857, the 
Dost had an interview at Peshdjvar with Sir J. Lawrence, at which the 
former was promised arms and a subsidy for protection against Persia. 
In consequence of this treaty a British mission under Major Lumsden 
proceeded to Kandahar. The Indian Mutiny followed, and the 
^fghdn excitement strongly tried the Dost’l fidelity, but he maintained it. 
—In 1863, Dost Muhammad, after a ten months’^iege, captured Herat; 
but he died there thirteen'days kter (9th June), and was succeeded by 
his son Sher All Khan. The latter passeS through many vicissitudes, in 
rivalrjf with his brothers and nephews, and at one time (1867) his fortunes 
were so^low that he held only Balkh and Herdt By the autumn of 1868, 
however, h*e was again established on the throne of Kdbul, and his 
c©mpetitors beaten and dispersed. In April 1869, Sher All Khdn was 
splendidly received at Umballa (Amtdla) by the Fiarl of Mayo, who had 
then succeeded Sir J. Lawrence. Friendly relations were confirmed, and 
the Amir received the balance of a donation of ;^r2o,ooo whicii had 
been partly paid by Sir John Lawrence A present of artillery and 
arms was also made to him; followed by occasional aid.* 

In the latter part of 1872, a correspondence which had gone on 
between the Governments of Russia and England resulted in a declara¬ 
tion t*y the former that Afghdnisttln was beyond the field of Russian 
influence; whilst the Oxus, from its source in Lake Sir-i-kul to the 
western limit of Balkh, was recognised as the frontier of Afghdnistdn. 
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The principal events between 1872 and 1878 were the Amir’s efforts in 
1873 to secure a British guarantee for his sovereignty and family suc¬ 
cession; Lord Lytton’s endeavours, in 1876, to obtain the Amir’s con¬ 
sent to the establishment of British Agencies in AfghAnistdn; and the 
Peshdwar conference, with a similar view, in 1877, which was brought to 
an end by the death of the Amir’s envoy. 

In July 1878, a Russian Mission, under General Stoliet&ff, was' 
received with honour at Kdbul; while the Aniir Sher All shortly 
afterwards refused permission for a British Mission, under Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, to cross his frontier. After some remonstrance and 
warning, an ultimatum was despatched, and, no reply being received up 
to the last date allowed, the Amir’s attitude was accepted as one ot hos¬ 
tility to the British Government. On the 2 ist November, an invasion of 
Afghanistan was decided upon, and within a few days the British forces 
were in full occupation of the Khaibar Pass and the Kuram Valley, after 
inflicting severe defeats on the Afghdn troops. The Amir fled from Kdbul 
on the 13th December, accompanied by the members of the Russian 
Mission, and, on the aistFebruary i879,died,a fugitive,at Mazar-i-Sharif, 
in Afghdn Turkistdn. His second son, Ydkub Khdn, who had been 
kept a close prisoner by his father at Kdbul, but was released before the 
Amir’s flight, was recognised by the people as Amir. In May 1879, 
Ydkub adjusted all differences by voluntarily coming into the British camp 
at Gandainak, and signing the treaty which bears the. name of that place. 
Its chief features were the rectification pf the frontier in'the sense pro¬ 
posed by the British, the acceptance of a British Resident a? Kdbul, 
and the complete subordination ofi the foreign relations of Afghdnistan 
to British influences. Under that treaty, Major Sir Louis Cavagnari 
was appointed to this post, and was welcomed to the city with gre£\,t 
apparent cordiality bf the Amir, Ydkub Khdn. Owing, however, io 
intrigues, which will probably^ never be unravelled, the fanatical party 
was allowed to gain head. On 3d September 1879, the Residency 
was attacked by a rabble of townspeople and troops, and the British 
Resident and his escort were murdered, after a valiant defence. In 
October 1879, avenging force wihrched under General (now Sir 
Frederick) Roberts up the Kuranv and occijpied Kdbul. The Bafa 
Hissar, including the fort and palace, was partially destroyed. The 
Amir,^Ydkub Khdn, whose complicity was suspected, abdicated, and 
was removed to India; and the guilty city remained under British 
occupation for a year. A new Amir, Abdul Rahman Khdn, was- 
recognised on "the 22d July 1880; and the punitive purposes of the 
expedition having been accomplished, the British troops were with¬ 
drawn from Kdbul in August 1880. , 

Antiquities. —The basin of the Kdbul river abounds in rejnains 
of the period when Buddhism flourished, beginning with the Inscribid 
■Rock of Shahbdzgarhi, or Kapur-di-giri, in the Peshdwar plain, which 
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bears one of the replicas of the famous edicts of Asoka (not later 
than p.c. 250). In the Koh-Ddman, north of Kdbul, are the sites 
of several ancient cities, the greatest of which, called Beghrdm, has 
furnished coins in scores of thousands, and has been supposed to repre-;f 
sent Alexander’s Niccea. Nearer Kdbul, and especially on the hills some 
miles south of the city, are numerous topes. In the valley of Jaldl- 
'dbdd an,: many remains of the same character. In the neighbourhood of 
Peshdwar are numerous ancient cities* and walled villages, in many cases 
presenting ruins of much interest, besides the remains of topes, monas¬ 
teries, cave temples, etc., and frequently sculptures exhibiting evident 
traces of the influence of Greek art The Mahdban mountain, near 
the Indus, which has been plausibly identified with the Aornos of the 
Greeks, and the hills more immediately compassing the Peshiwar 
valley, abound in the ruins of ancient fortresses. At Talash, on the 
Panjkord river, are ruins of massive fortifications; and in Swdt there 
are said to be remains of several ancient cities. In Tamak valley are 
the ruins of a great city (Ulin Robdt), supposed to be ancient Arachosia. 
Near Girishk, also, on the Helmand, are extensive mounds and other 
traces of buildings ; and the remains of several great cities exist in the 
plain of Seistan, as at Pulki, Peshdwarin, and Ldsh, relics of ancient 
Drangiana, not yet sufficiently examined. An ancient stone vessel, 
preserved at a village near Kandahdr, is almost certainly the same that 
was treasured at PeshcLwar in the sth century as the begging-pot of Sakya- 
Muni. Of the city of Ghazni, the vast capital of Mahmdd and his race, 
no subsWntial relics survive, except the tomb of Mahmiid and two 
remarkable brick minarets. To the> vast and fruitful harvest of coins 
which has been gathered in Afghanistan and the adjoining regions, only 
^ passing allusion can here be made. ^ 

• AfgMn Turkistdn is a convenient name applied of late years to 
those provinces in the basin of the Oxus which are subject to the Amir 
of Kibul. Badaksh^n and its dependencies, now tributary to the 
Amir, are sometimes comprised under the name, but will not be so 
include^d here. The whole of the Afghdn dominions consist of 
Afghanistan as above described} Afghdn Turkistdn, and Badakh- 
SHAN with its dependencies. This article is abridged from the same 
published source as the preceding one. 

The territories here included will be, beginning from the east, the 
khdnaies or principalities of Kunduz, Khulm, Baikh with Akcha; and 
the western khdnates of Sir-i-pul, Sbibirghdn, An^khoi, and Maimena, 
sometimes classed together as the Chdr Wildyat, or ‘ Four Domains; ’ 
and besides these, such part of the Hazdra tribes as lie north of the 
, Hindu Kush and its prolongation, defined in the article Afghanistan. 
The *jact thus described includes the southern half of the Oxus basin, 
fr6m the frontier of Badakhshdn on the east to the upper Murgh-db river 
on the west. The Oxus itself forms the northern boundary, from the’’ 
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confluence of the Kokchi or river of Badakhshdn, in 69^° e. long., to 
Khoji Sdlih ferry, in 65' e. long, nearly. Here the boundary quits the 
river and skirts the Turkoman desert to the point where the Murgh-db 
issues upon it. Along the whole southern boundary there is ^ tract of 
lofty mountain country. Thus, in the east, south of Kunduz, we have 
the Hindu Kush rising far into the region of perpetual snow, and with 
passes ranging from 12^000 to 13,000 feet and upwards. South of.Khulm 
and Balkh is the prolongation of th* Hindu KusH, called Koh-i-baba, in 
which the elevation of the cols or passes seems to be nearly as high, 
though the general height of the crest is lower. The mountains then 
fork in three branches westward,—^viz., Koh-i-Sidh, ‘The Black_^Moun¬ 
tain,’ to the south of the Herdt river; Koh-i-Safed, ‘ The White Moun¬ 
tain,’ between the Her^t river and the Murgh-ib; and a third ridge 
north of the latter river. The second branch (Safed-Koh) has been 
assumed in the article Afghinistdn as the boundary of that region. 
Almost nothing is known of these mountains, except from the journey 
of Perrier, who crossed all three watersheds in four days of July 1845. 
He describes the middle range as very lofty, with a good deal of snow 
on the pass; the southern range as not so high, the northern one as 
not nearly so high. The chief rivers, excluding the Oxus, to which 
most of them direct their course, are, beginning from the east, (i) the 
Surkh-ib or Aksarii river in Kunduz, (2) the river of Khulm, (3) the 
Dehtis or Bdlkh river, (4) the river watering the Char WiMyat, which 
loses itself in the desert below Andkhoi, (5) the Murgh-ab, which, after 
flowing westward in the Paropamisus, turns northwards, reaching Merv, 
where formerly it formed a fertile oasis, the nucleus of ancient Margiana. 
Beyond this, it is lost in the desert 

The province of Balkh deseives special note. Balkh Proper is the_ 
populous and well-watored territory upon the eighteen canals which 
draw off the w’aters of the Balkh-db, and. on which there are said to be 
360 villages. No trace has been discovered of the ancient splendours 
of Bacira, nor do the best judges appear to accept Perrier’s belief that 
he saw cuneiform inscriptions upon bricks dug up there. Remains are 
scattered over some 20 miles of cirpuit, but they consist mainly of 
mosques and tombs of sun-dried brick, and show nothing even of early 
Muhammadan date. The inner city, surrounded by a ruined wall of 4 
or 5 miles in compass, is now entirely deserted; a scanty population 
still occupies a part of the outer city. In 1858, Muhammad Afzal 
Khdn, ruling Turkisttin on behalf ,of his father. Dost Muhammad, 
transferred the seat of the Afghin Government and the bulk of the 
population to Takhtapul, a position which he fortified, some 8 miles 
east of the old city; and this remains the capital of the Afghin terri¬ 
tories on the Oxus. 

The Population of Afgbdn Turkistin is estimated at 642,000, in¬ 
cluding 55,000 for Badakhshdn, probably too low an estimate for the 
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latter. The Tajiks, or people of Iranian blood, are probably the 
representatives of the oldest surviving race of this regioa They are 
found in some districts of Balkh and valleys of Kunduz. Khost, for 
instance, i| said to be chiefly occupied by them. Uzbeks seem to be 
the most numerous race; and there are some other Turk tribes not 
classed as Uzbeks. There seem to-be a good many families claiming 
* Arab descent, Afghdns, especially about Balkh and Khulm, and in the 
towns some Hindus and Jews. • ■ 

Products and Industry. —Rock salt is worked at Chal, near the 
Badakhshin frontier^ as well as beyond that frontier. Pistachio nuts are 
’ grown largely in the hill country of Kunduz, together with the adjoining 
districts of Badakhshdn, and the whole supply of India, Central Asia, 
and Russia is said to be derived from this region. Fruit is abundant 
and excellent, especially in Khulm and Balkh. Andkhoi, before its 
decay, was famous for the black sheepskins and lambskins which we 
call astrakhan, and also for a breed of camels in great demand. Kunduz 
produces a breed of horses, highly valued in the Kdbul market under 
the name of Kataghan. Maimena also is famous for horses, which 
are often exported to India, and is a mart for carpets and textures 
of wool and camel’s hair. Slave-dealing and man-stealing have long 
been the curse of this region, but late changes have tended to restrict 
them. 

History. —Ancient Balkh, or Bactra, was probably one of the oldest 
capitals^in Central Asia. There Persian tradition places the teaching 
of Zoroaster. Bactriana was a province of the Achsemenian empire, 
and probably was occupied in great measure by a race of Iranian blood. 
About 250 B.C., Theodotus, governor of Bactria under the Seleucidae, 
declared his independence, and commenced the history, so dark to us, 
of the Greco-Bactrian dynasties, whose dominioiVs at one time or another 
—though probably never simultaneouslyj-^ouched the Jaxartes and the 
Gulf of Cutch. Parthian rivalry first, and then a series of nomad move- 
iftei^s from Inner Asia, overwhelmed the isolated dominion of the Greeks 
(circa i26B.c.). Powers, rose on the Oxus, known to the Chinese as 
Yuechi, Kweishwang, Yetha, "f ukhdras, dimly identified in Western 
Asia and Europe as Kpshdns, Ha^thala, Ephthalitas or White Huns, 
and Tochari. Buddhism, with its monasteries, colossi, and gilded 
pagodas, spread over the valley of the Oxus. We do not kno^^ what 
further traces of that time may yet be revealed; but we see some in the 
gigantic sculptures of Bdmiin. The old Arab historians of the Muham- 
madan conquest celebrate a heathen temple at Balkh,' called by them 
Naobihdr, which Sir H. Rawlinson points out to have been certainly 
a Buddhist monastery (Nawa-Vihdra). The name Naobihdr still 
attsfches to a village on one of the Balkh canals, thus preserving, through 
so many centuries, the memory of the ancient Indian religion. The 
memoirs of the cWese pilgrim Hibuen Thsang, in the first part of the 
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yih century, give many particulars of the prevalence of his religion 
in the numerous principalities into which the empire of the Tuhharas 
had broken up; and it is remarkable how many of these states and their 
names are identical with those which still exist. This is ngt confined 
to what were great cities like Balkh and Bdmiin; it applies to Khulm, 
Khost, Baghlin, Andardb, and many more. 

As Haidthala^ or Tokhdristdn, the country long continued-’ to be ’ 
known to Muhammadans; its political destiny generally followed that 
of Khorasdn. It bore the brunt of the fury of Chinghiz, and the 
region seems never to have effectually recovered from the devastations, 
arid massacres which he began, and which were repeated in degrep by 
succeeding generations. For about a century these Oxus provinces 
were attached to the empire of the Delhi Mughals, and then, fell into 
Uzbek hands. In the last century they formed a part of the dominion 
of Ahmad Sh 4 h Durdni (see Afghanistan), and so remained under 
his son Timdr. But during the fratricidal wars of Timor’s sons they 
fell back under the independent rule of various Uzbek chiefs. Among 
these, the Kataghans of Kunduz were long predominant; and their 
chief Murad Beg (1815 to about 1842) for some time ruled KiiUb 
beyond the Oxus, and all south of it from near Balkh to near Pamir. 

In 1850 the Afghdns recovered Balkh and Khulm; by 1855 they had 
also gained Akcha and the four western khdnates; Kunduz in 1859. 
They were proceeding to extend their conquests to Badakhshan, when 
the Amir of that country agreed to pay homage and tribute. , 

Antiquiiies .—The best known, and probably the most remarkable, 
are the famous colossi at Bdmidn, with the adjoining innumerable caves. 
In the same locality are the ruins of the mediaeval city destroyed by 
Chinghiz, the great fort called Sayyidabad, and the ruins of Zohak. h* 
Haibak are numerous taves like those of Bdmidn. Balkh seems to have 
little or nothing to show, though excavation would probably be rewarded. 
The little known or unknown valleys of Badakhshdn contain remains 
of interest, but our only notices of them are so highly spiced^wiih 
imagination as to be worthless. >» ^ , 

Afzalgrarh.—Town, Bijnor Distri«t,'North-Western Provinces, on the 
left bank of the Rdmganga. Lat. 2^° 23' 51" n.j long. 78° 43' 3" e. ; pop'. 
(1872), 8350. Founded by the Pathdns, and called after Nawdb Afzal 
Khdn,^who built the now ruined fort. Chief trade, forest timber. Dis¬ 
tance from Calcutta, 938 miles; from Nagina, 15 miles. 

Agai.— -Town, Partabgarh District, Oudh; 27 miles from Pa^tab- 
garh town, and 28 from Rdi Bareli. Pop. (1869), 4710, of whom' 
4603 were Hindus and 107 Musalmdns. Formerly the border town 
between the tdlukds (estates) of Rdjdpur and Rdmpur. School. 

Agar. —Petty State in Rewa Kdntha, Bombay. Area, 9 square miles; 
estimated revenue in 1875, Tribute of;^i8 to Baroda. 
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Agax. —Town in Gwalior State, Central India; situated on an open 
plains 1598 feet above the sea. Distant 41 miles north-east ofUjain. 
Lat. 23° 43' 30" N., long. 76“ 4' 45" E. ; pop. (1820), 30,000. Fort 
with ston^ rampart; armed force in 1820, 1200 swordsmen and spear¬ 
men, 250 matchlock-men, and 200 cavalry. 

Ajfarpdrd. —Municipality in the District of the 24 Pargands, Bengal. 
Lat. 2»° 41' N., long. 88° 24' 57" e. ; pop. (1872), 26,801, comprising 
.21,355 Hindus, 5250 Muhammadans, and 196 Christians and others. 
Houses, 5500. Municipal revenue in 1872, ;^io56; rate of municipal 
. taxation, Q^d. per bead of pop. within municipal limits. Contains, 
besides, other institutions, a female orphanage and school under the 
Church Missionary Society. Ten miles by HiigH river from Calcutta. 

Agartald. —The village capital of Hill Tippefah State, Bengal, 
and residence of the Rdjd; 30 miles from Comillah (Kumilld); no roads. 
Lat. 23° 50' 30" N., long. 91° 23’ s" e. Contains palace, school, 
jail, and hospital. Pop. (1864), 875, but latterly increased,'although 
the exact figures are not known. A municipality in name only, and 
t/idnd. Municipal revenue in 1875, ; municipal taxation, is. 7fd. 

per head of pop. within municipal limits. 

Agartal4, Old. —^Village in Hill Tipperah State, Bengal, situated 
about 4 miles east of the present capital. Reported pop. (1864), 1000. 
Residence of the Rdjds until 1844, when the capital was removed to the 
new town. The ruins of the palace still stand, together with some 
monun^pnts to the Rdjds and Rdnfs. Not far from the palace is 
a small temple much venerated by the hillmen, and containing 14 
heads of brass, supposed to represent the tutelary gods of the Tipperahs. 
Every one who passes the temple is expected to bow his head. 

' Ag iishi. —Town in the Bassein Subdivision of Thdna(Tanna) District, 
Bombay, 8 miles north of Bassein. Lat 19° ^7' 45" n., long. 72° 49' 
30" e. ; pop. (1872), 5997. Average anpiliil value of trade at the port 
of Agdshi for five years ending 1873-74—exports, ;^42,568; imports, 
j£g^ 6 S. Post office. In the early part of the i6th century Agashi was 
a place o|' some impoitance, with a considerable timber and ship¬ 
building trade. It was twice sacked by the Portuguese—in 1530, and 
again in 1531. In 1530, as many as 300 Guzerat vessels are said to 
have been taken; and in 1540, the Portuguese captured a ship on the 
stocks at Agdshi, that afterwads made several voyages to Europe. 

A g fl.gtya-mn.Iai.—Mountain peak, 6150 feet :bove the sea, in the 
Travancore State, and on the frontier of the Tinnevelli District, Madras. 
Lat. 8® 5' 30" N., long. 77° 33' 50" E. The Tdmrapiifni river has its 
source on the hill. Formerly an important astronomical station. 

Agra. —A Division in the North-Western Provinces, including the 
six Districts of Agra, Muttra, Farrukhabad, Etah, Etawah, and 
Mainpuri, all of which see separately. Lat. 26° 21' 30*—28® i' 30" n.. 
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long. 77° 19' 15"—80® 3' 15" E. Area, 10,163 square miles. Pop. 
(1872), 5,038,136, comprising 4,607,946 Hindus, 427,834 Muhamma¬ 
dans, and 2356 others. 

Agra. —A British District in the Lieutenant-Govemors[jip of the 
North-Western Provinces, situated between lat 26° 44' 30" and 27” 
24' N., and between long. 77° 28' and 78" 53' 45" e. Area, 2197 
square miles; pop. (1872), 1,096,367 souls. Bounded on thol north 
by Muttra, on the west by Bhartpus State, on the south by the Dholpur 
and Gwalior territories, and on the east by Mainpuri and Etiwah. 
The administrative headquarters are at the city of Agra. , 

Physical Aspects .—The District of Agra is an artificial administrative 
division, including territory on either bank of the Jumna (Jamund), which 
runs obliquely through its midst and divides it into two unequal^ortions. 
The northern and smaller section forms a part of the Do 4 b, or great 
alluvial plain between the Ganges and the Jumna. Its interior consists 
of the level and unbroken plateau which characterises the whole of 
that monotonous tract. The soil is a rich and productive loam, rarely 
interspersed with narrow ridges of sandy hillock or barren stretches of 
saline usar plain. But as we descend towards the Jumna river, we 
encounter a broad belt of branching ravines, deeply scored by the 
torrents which carry off the surface drainage in the rainy season, and 
either totally bare of vegetation or covered by babul trees and scrub 
jungle. At the foot of this uncultivated slope lies a narrow strip of 
khddir or modern alluvial deposit, which,produces rich crops o^ wheat 
and sugar-cane without the necessity for artificial irrigation. The 
southern and larger portion of the District, lying on the west bank of 
the Jumna, presents the same general characteristics as the Doab 
region, except that it is even'more minutely intersected by ramifying, 
ravines. The Utanghafi traverses the heart of this portion, while its 
southern boundary is formedib^ the large and turbulent stream of the 
Chambal, whose volume often surpasses that of the Jumna itself. From 
either river, a network of gorges spreads upwards towards the alln^iafl 
plateau above, which continues the general level of the Gangetis plain 
till it meets, on the south-western bowftr of the District, a low range of 
sandstone hills, the farthest outliers of the great Vindhyan ridge. The* 
.Vrrow strip of land enclosed between the three main channels of the 
jiimna, the Chambal, and the Utanghaif, consists almost entirely of 
ravines and the small patches of level ground which divide them. The 
north-western pargands, however, present a wide expanse of level ground, 
through which the Agra Canal distributes its fertilizing waters. The 
city of Agra itself is situated on the west bank of the Jumna, about the 
centre of the District. It contains the famous mausoleum of the Taj 
Mahal, and numerous other works of architectural interest, detafl/ of 
which will be found in the account of Agra City. 

History. — The District of Agra has scarcely any history, apart 
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’ from that of the city. The Lodi kings of Delhi had a residence 
on <^e east bank of the Jumna, which was occupied by Bdbar 
after his victory over Ibrihim Khin in 1526. Its foundations are 
still to be seen opposite the modern Agra. Bibar fought a great 
and decisive battle with the Rijputs near Fatehpur Sikri in 1527, 
His son Humdyun also resided at old Agra, until his expulsion 

• in 1540. Akbar lived in the District for the greater part of his 
reign, and founded the present city of Agra on the west bank. The 
town of Fatehpur Sikri also owes its origin to the same Emperor, 
and dates back to the year 1570. A tank of twenty miles in 

* circumference, which he constructed in its neighbourhood, can 
now be traced only in the fragmentary ruins of the embankment. 
The mausoleum at Sikandra, five miles from Agra, marks the burial- 
place of the great Mughal organizer. It was built by his son 
Jahingir, and has a fine entrance archway of red sandstone. 
Jahingir, however, deserted Agra towards the close of his reign, and 
spent the greater part of his time in the Punjab and Kdbul. Shdb 
Jahdn removed the seat of the imperial court to Delhi, but continued 
the construction of the Tdj and the other architectural monuments to 
which the city owes much of its fame. After the successful rebellion 
of Aurangzeb and deposition of Shih Jahdn, the deposed Emperor was 
assigned, a residence at Agra. From the year 1666, the District 
dwindled into the seat of a provincial governor, and was often attacked 
by the Jdts. * During the long decline of the Mughal power, the annals 
of the'District are uneventful; but in 1764 Agra was taken by the 
Jdts of Bhartpur under Surdj Mall and Walter Reinhardt, better known 
by his native name of Samru. In 1770 the Marhattds overran the 

^whole Dodb; but were expelled by the imperial forces under Najaf 
Khdn in 1773. The Jdts then recovered Agra for a while, and were 
driven out in turn by Najaf Khdn in the succeeding year. After passing 
through the usual convulsions which mal'ked the end of the last century 
ki Upper India, the District came into the hands of the British by the 
victories of Lord Lake ip 1803. Under our strong and peaceful govem- 
hient, the'annals of Agra call fopgo special notice up to the date of the 
Mutiny. The city was long the seat of government for the North-Western 
Provinces, and remained so until*the events of 1857. The outbreak 
of the Mutiny at Agra in May of that year will be related under Agra 
City. As regards the District, the tahslh and thdnds fell into the 
hands of the rebels, after the defection of the Gwalior contingent, on 

' the 15th of June. By the 2d of July the Neemuch (Nfmach) and 
Nusseerabad mutineers had reached Fatehpur Sikri, and the whole District 
became utterly disorganized. On the 29th, however, an expedition 
frosn Agra recovered that post, and another sally restored order in the 
^htimddpur and Firozdbdd pargands. The Rdjd of Awah maintained 
tranquillity in the north, while the Rdjd of^Bhaddwar secured peace on 
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the eastern border. But after the fall of Delhi in September, the rebels 
from that city, joined by the bands from Central India, advanced 
towards Agra on the 6th of October. Four days later, Col. Greathed’s 
column from Delhi entered Agra without the knowledge of th6.mutineers, 
who incautiously attacked the city, and hopelessly shattered themselves 
against his well-tried force. They were put to flight easily and all their , 
guns taken. The rebels still occupied Fatehpur Sikri, but a column 
despatched against that post successfully dislodged them. On the 29th 
of November the last villages remaining in open rebellion were stormed 
and carried; and on the 4th of February 1858 the.last man still under, 
arms was driven out of the District. . • • 

Population .—The Census of 1853 returned the total inhabitants 
in Agra District at 1,001,961; that of 1865 gave a total of 1^028,544; 
and that of 1872 showed a further rise to 1,096,367. These figures 
exhibit an increase of 94,406, or 9-4 per cent., during the 19 years. 
The Census of 1872 was taken upon an area of 1907 square miles (since 
increased by 290 square miles, through the transference oi^pargand 
Jalesar from Muttra to this District in 1874), and it disclosed a total 
population of 1,096,367 souls, distributed among 1231 villages or 
townships, and inhabiting an aggregate of 231,270 houses. These 
figures yield the following averages; Persons per square mile, 575 ; 
villages per square mile, o'6; houses per square mile, 121; persons per 
village, 891; persons per house, 47. Classified according to sex, there 
were, exclusive of troops—males, 589,5624 females, 504,622 ; proportion 
of males, 53‘9 per cent. According to age—under 12 years, males, 
193,452; females, 165,055 ; total, 3^8,507, or 32-8 per cent.: above 12 
years, males, 396,110; females, 339,567; total, 735,677, or 67-2 per 
cent. As regards the religious distinctions of the people, 985,483, or* 
9o'i per cent., were retifrned as Hindus, and 10^7,135, or 9-8 per cent, as 
Musalmdns. There were als(J 1^66 Christians and ‘ others.’ The three 
higher castes of Hindus numbered 154,520 Brahmans, 111,066 Rdj- 
puts, and 63,732 Banias. Among the lower castes, the Aliirs amounted 
to 34,206, Chamdrs to 176,933, dhd Kdyasths*to 10,946. TJie Musal¬ 
mdns included 73,169 Shaikhs, 62,^3 Sayyids, 2127 Mughals, and 
22,851 Pathdns. The total agricultural popqjation was returned at 
535,249 souls, or 48’9 per cent, of the whole. The rural classes live 
almost entirely in mud huts; but in the south-west of the District, near 
the quarries, stone houses are common, and even the poorer people 
live in cottages of unhewn stone roughly piled together. Houses with 
a large courtyard? accommodating many families, and surrounded by a 
ditch enclosing a mud wall, are known as gar/is or forts. They were 
dotted over the whole face of the country in Hindu and Muhammadan 
times. The District contained, in 1872, five towns with a populalfoi^ 
exceeding 5000 souls—namely, Agra, 149,008; Firozabad, 14,255; 
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Fatehpur Sikri, 6878; Panihat, 6571; and Samraj 5704. These figures 
show A total urban population of 182,416 souls. Jalesar, which at the 
date of the Census belonged to Muttra District, contained 15,694 
inhabitants^ and Awah, in the same fargand, had 5584. 

Agriculture. —In the Dodb, the soil is generally rich and fertile, but 
elsewhere its productiveness is much impaired by the prevalence of 
ravinesJi Their influence extends far beyond the area actually occupied 
by their sloping sides; for wherever any perceptible declivity begins, 
the surface soil is washed away, leaving scarcely enough mould for 
.seed to germinate in; while farther beyond, above the declivity, a belt 
of sa^dy loam occurs, where the produce is always poor and uncertain. 
The khddir or low-lying silt, however, which stretches between the 
ravines apd the river-sides, is usually rich and fruitful. The course of 
agriculture does not differ from that which is common throughout the 
whole upper Cangetic plain. The crops are divided into the kharlf 
or autumn harvest and the raU or spring harvest. The khaiifc\o^% are 
sown after the first rain in June, and reaped in October or November. 
They consist of bajra, jodr, moth, and other food grains; besides rice, 
which, however, is harvested as early as the end of August, and cotton, 
which is not ready for picking till February. The rabi crops are sown in 
October or November, and reaped in March and -April. They consist of 
wheat, barley, oats, and peas and other pulses. Manure is used, where 
it can be obtained, for both harvests; and land is allowed to lie fallow 
whenever the cultivator can affprd it. As a rule, the same soil is not 
planted for both spring and autumn harvests in a single year, but occa¬ 
sionally a crop of early rice is taken off a plot in August, and some 
other seed sown in its place for the spring reaping. Rotation of crops 
is practised in its simplest form; autumn staples alternate with spring, 
wheat and barley being substituted for cotton* and bdjra, while gram 
takes the place of jodr. Sugai»cane, tobaeco, and vegetables are also 
grown. The total area under cultivation is 1365 sq. miles. From the 
Sta^stics of out-turn during the last twenty years, it appears that the 
amount of cotton and superior cereals has been greatly on the increase; 
but as additional land has been fJrought under tillage at the same time, 
there has been no corresponding diminution in the growth of cheaper 
food grains. Most of the cultivators who have no other occupation are 
badly off and heavily in debt. Even the landowners are far from rich, 
owing to the minute subdivision of property. In l ie .greater number 
of cases the tenants possess rights ®f occupancy. I.i 1877 wages ruled 
as follows; Coolies and unskilled labourers, 2|d. to^gld. per diem; 
agricultural labourers, 2^d. to 3d. per diem; bricklayers and carpenters, 
6d. to 2s. per diem. Women are paid about one-fifth less than men, 
while children receive from one-third to one-half the wages of adults. 
The following were the average prices current of food-stuffs in 1876: 
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Wheat, 25 sers per rupee, or 4s. 6d. per cwt.; rice, 7 sers per rupee, or 
16s. per cwt; jodr, 30 sers per rupee, or 3s. 9d. per cwt; bdjra„^o sers 
per rupee, or 3s. pd. per cwt Both wages and prices have risen 15 or 
20 per cent between 1857 and 1877. , 

Natural Calamities. —The District suffers much in periods of 
drought, as it depends so largely on natural rainfall for its water supply. 
Famines from this cause occurred in 1783, in 1813, in and in, 
1838. In the last-named year as,many as 113,000 paupers were be ng 
relieved at one time i!i Agra city alone, while 300,000 starving people 
immigrated into the District in search of work or charity. Prosperity 
returned very slowly, and for many years traces of the famine plight be 
observed on every side. In 1860-61 the District was again visited by a 
severe scarcity, though it did not suffer so greatly as the country im¬ 
mediately to the north. In April 1861, 18,000 persons were employed 
on relief works, and 2000 on irrigation works; in July, the daily average 
so occupied had risen to 66,000. Wheat rose to 10 sers per rupee or 
IIS. 2d. per cwt. in September i860, but fell again to 15 sers, or 7s. 6d., 
by July 1861; and the effects of this famine were not so severe or so 
lasting as those of the drought of 1837-38. The last great scarcity was 
that of 1868-69. The failure of rain in the autumn of the former year’ 
destroyed the khar'if crops, and confined the spring sowings.to irrigated 
lands The rabi was saved by rain in January and February; but 
distress began to be felt from September 1868. The famine was never 
realty dangerous in the District itself^ as rain fell in *the \rest; but 
crowds of fugitives trooped in from the Native States of Rdjputiina, 
bringing want and disease in their^rain. Work was found for the able- 
bodied on the Agra Canal, while gratuitous support was afforded by 
Government to women and*invalids. Distress, which was again fi^t 
in 1877-78, becomes eerious in this District when the scarcity of the 
cheap autumn food-stuffs forces labouring people,to consume the better 
grains of the spring crops. When prices rise to a uniform rate of 12 
or 13 sers per rupee (8s. 7d. to 9s. 4d. per cwt.), they are quite beyond 
the means of the labourer, and famine is reached. , 

Commerce arid Trade, etc .—The tijiSe of the District centres mainly 
in the city of Agra. There are, however, two indigo factories an# 
several cotton screws in the rurill parts, besides the usual village 
manufactures of pottery and coarse cloth. Large cattle markets 
are held at Sultdnpur, Kandharpur, Jarra, and Shamsabad. The chief 
commercial fair is that of Bate.sar,,on the right bank of the Jumna, 
at which about 150,000 persons attend the Bathing Festival, and* 
a great trade is transacted in horses, camels, and cattle. Large 
quantities of stone are quarried in the south-west of the District, and 
exported by the Jumna, after being dressed and carved at *A^ra. 
The system of communications is excellent. The East Indian maia- 
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line runs thsough the whole Do;ib section, with stations at Firozabad, 
Tiindla, and Barhan; and sends out a branch from Tdndla to Agra, 
which crosses the Jumna by a bridge belonging to the Rdjputdna State 
Railway. The latter line runs from Agra to Jeypore, vid Bhurtpore, and 
has a length of 20 miles within^the District. The Sindhia State Railway, 
pow under construction, will leave the Rdjputdna line at Agra, and, 
after crossing the Utanghan and Chambal, proceed to Gwalior, vid 
Dholpur. Good metalled roads connect Agra^with Muttra, Aligarh, 
Cawnpore, Etdwah, Gwalior, Kerowlee, Fatehpur Sikri, and Bhuntpore. 
The Agra Canal has one navigable channel, .and the Jumna still carries 
a larg^ amount of heavy traffic eastward. 

Administratidti. —The District staff consists of a collector-magistrate, 
two joint magistrates, an assistant, and two uncovenanted deputies, 
besides the usual fiscal, medical, and constabulary establishment. 
Agra is the headquarters of a civil and sessions judge, who has 
also jurisdiction in Muttra. The whole amount of revenue raised in 
the District in 1876, including imperial, municipal, and local funds, 
amounted to .3^^435,420, being at the rate of 7s. iid. per head of the 
population. In 1875 the regular police force consisted of 1360 ofiicers 
and men, who were maintained at a cost of ^^15,510. These figures 
give ah average of i policeman to every square mile of area and 
to every 806 persons of the population; while the cost of the police 
was at the rat(^of is. 2d. per square mile and ajd. per head. The 
District contains'the Central Jail for the Division, the average number 
of prisoners in which, during the year 1875, amounted to 2366, of whom 
2203 were males and 163 females.' I'he average cost per head was 
17s. lojd.; average earnings of each prisoner, jQ2, 14s. od. 
There is also a District jail, which contained in the same year a daily 
average of 623 prisoners, ^11 of whom were males.' The average cost per 
prisoner was £2, i6s. od., and the average^earnings of each prisoner 14s. 
Seven lines of telegraph leave the Agra station, to Aligarh, Bhurtpore, 
CS,w?.pore, Dholpur, Muttra, and the two railways. There are also 
telegra^ qffices at all the stations on the East Iiidian.and Rdjputdna 
lines. The District contains 17 imperial and 12 local post offices. 
Education was carried oij, in 1875 b;^ 538 schools, with a total of^3,744 
scholars, being at the rate of i school for every 4 square miles, and 
yielding a percentage of i'2S scholars on the whole population. Three 
places of higher education exist at Agra—n:-,mely, the Government 
College, St. John’s College, and \iictoria College. Anglo-vernacular 
schools are established at Agra, Firozabad, Ihtimddpur, Fatehabad, and 
Fatehpur Sikri. For fiscal purposes the District is divided into ten 
tahsUs and ten pargands. The land’revenue in 1876 amounted to 
/'i^, 468. Agra contains four municipalities—namely, Agra, Jalesar, 
atehpur Sikri, and Firozabad. In 1875-76 their joint income amounted 
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to ;^iS,97S, and their united expenditure to ;^i4,994. The incidence 
of municipal taxation was at the rate of is. 4-^d. per head of the f^pula- 
tion within the municipal boundaries. 

Medical Aspects .—The Agra District, from its proximity tg the sandy 
deserts on the west, is very dry, and suffers from greater extremes of 
temperature than the country farther east. Though cold in winter and 
exceedingly hot in summer, the climate is not considered unliealthy. 
The mean annual temperature wac 79° F. in 1870 and 73° F. in 1871; 
the lowest monthly average was 59° F. in January, and the highest, 
96° F. in June. The total annual rainfall for the eleven years ending 1871^ 
had a mean of 2 2'6 inches, the maximum being 3 6’5 inches Jn^ 86 7, 
and the minimum ii‘9 inches in i860. The total number of deaths 
recorded in the year 1875 amounted to 23-38 per thousand of the popu¬ 
lation. The average death-rate recorded for the preceding six years 
was 19-96 per thousand. There are seven charitable dispensaries in 
the District,-=-four in Agra, and one each at Fatehpur Sikri, Firozabad, 
and Jalesar. In 1875 they afforded relief to 55,375 persons. 

Agra. — Tahstl of Agra District, North-Western Provinces, lying along 
the river Jumna, and containing the great city from which it derives 
its name. Area, 186 square miles, of which 150 are cultivated. Pop. 
(1872), -262,196; land revenue, ;^i8,57i ; total revenue, ;^2i,o86; 
rent paid by cultivators, ^^35,234; incidence of Government revenue 
per acre, 3s. i|d. 

Agra. —Chief city of Agra District, IJorth-Western Provinccj^. Lat. 
27° 10' 6" N., long. 78° 5' 4" E. ; population in 1872, 149,008 ; area, 
19,656 acres. Agra is the second city in size and importance of the 
North-Western Provinces, and is situated on the right bank of the 
river Jumna, about 300 miles above its confluence with the Gangeg. 
Distance by rail from Calcutta, 841 miles; from Allahabad, 277 miles ; 
and from Delhi, 139 miles. •. • 

Site and Area .—The city of Agra occupies a bend of the river 
Jumna, where the stream turns sharply to the east; and the fqjf *is 
perched in the angle thus formed, at the verj* edge of the banlj. The 
old walls enclosed an area of abc*lt ii square miles, half of which 
is nov^inhabited, while the remainder consists of ruins, ravines, an?f 
bare patches of open ground. Tile cantonments lie to the south of 
the fojt, and betweeh them on the river bank a little eastward rises the 
famous mausoleum of the Tij Mahal. North-west of the fort stretch 
the buildings connected with the ciwil station ; while between the station 
and the Jumna’lies the native city, better built than any other town in* 
the North-Western Provinces, and containing a much larger propor¬ 
tion of stone houses. The site is generally level, but a few ravines 
intersect the European quarter and the native city, while the* space 
between the T&j and the fort is a mass of tangled gorges, running soutK- 
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ward in the direction of the cantonments. Agra is a well-built and 
handsome town, and its numerous architectural works, as well as the 
prominent part which it bore in Mughal history, give it a lasting interest 
to the tourist and the student. 

History .—Before the time of Akbar, Agra had been a residence of the 
^odi kings, whose city, however, lay on the left or eastern bank of the 
Jumna.' Traces of its foundations may still be noticed opposite the 
modem town. Bdbar occupied its‘old palace after his victory over 
Ibrahim Khdn in 1526; and when, a year later, he defeated the Rijput 
/orces near FatehpurBikri and securely established the Mughal supre¬ 
macy, he took up his permanent residence at this place. Here he died 
in 1530 j but his remains were removed to Kabul, so that no mausoleum 
preserves his memory amongst the tombs of the dynasty whose fortunes 
he founded for a second time. His son Humdyun was driven out of 
the Ganges valley by the intmsive family of Sher Shdh, and after his re¬ 
establishment on the throne he fixed his court at Delhi. Humdyun 
was succeeded by his son Akbar, the great organizer of the imperial sys¬ 
tem. Akbar removed the seat of government to the present Agra, which 
he founded on the right bank of the river, and built the fort in 1566. 
Four years later, he laid the foundations of Fatehpur Sikri, and contem¬ 
plated making that town the capital of his empire, but was dissuaded, 
apparently, by the superior advantages of Agra, situated as it was on 
the great waterway of the Jumna. From 1570 to i6oo, Akbar was 
occupied with his conquests to the south and east; but in 1601 he 
rested from his wars, and returned to Agra, where he died four years 
later. During his reign the palaces in the fort were commenced, and 
the gates of Chittor were set up at Agra. The Emperor Jahdngir 
succeeded his father, whose mausoleum he built at Sikandra. He 
also erected the tomb of .his father-in-law, Itmdd-ud-dauM, on the left 
bank of the river, as well as the portion of the palace in the fort known 
as the Jahangir Mahal. In 1618 he left Agra and never returned. 
Sn;Sir Jahan resided here from 16,32 to 1637. It is to his reign that 
most ofi-thet,great architectural works in the fort must be referred, though 
doubtless many of them had been 'Commenced at an earlier date. The 
Moti Masjld, or Pearl Miosque, the Jamd Masjid, or Great Mosqije, and 
the Khis Mahal, were all completed under this magnificent emperor. 
The Tdj Mahal, generally allowed to be tht most exquisite p,'ece of 
Muhammadan architecture in the world, :ommemorates his wife, 
Mumtdz-i-Mahal. In 1658 Shdh Jahan’s fourth son, Aurangzeb, rebelled 
'and deposed him; but the ex-emperor was permitted to'live in imperial 
state at Agra for seven years longer. After his death, Agra sank for a 
while to the position of a provincial city, as Aurangzeb removed the 
seat of government permanently to Delhi. It had often to resist the 
attacks of the turbulent Jdts during the decline of the Mughals; and 
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in 1764 it was actually taken by the Bhurtpore fotces under Surdj Mail 
and Walter Reinhardt, better known by his native name of Sam^u. In 
1770, the Marhattds ousted the Jats, and were themselves driven out 
by the imperial troops under Najaf Khdn four years later. J^ajaf Khdn 
then resided in the city for many years with great state as imperial 
minister. After his death in 1779, Muhammad Beg was governor 
of Agra, and in 1784 he was besieged by the forces of the Empero/ 
Shdh Alam and Madhojf SindhM,«the Marhattd prince. Sindhia took 
Agra, and held it till 1787, when he was in turn attacked by the impe¬ 
rial troops under Jhulam Kadir and Ismdil Beg. The partisan General 
de Boigne raised the siege b> defeating them near Fatehpur Sikrjl in June 
1788. Thenceforward the Marhattds held the fort till it was taken by 
Lord Lake in October 1803. From this time it remained a British 
frontier fortress; and in 1835 the seat of government for the North- 
Western Provinces was removed here from Allahabad. The English 
rule continued undisturbed until the Mutiny of 1857. News of the out¬ 
break at Meerut reached Agra on the nth of May, and the fidelity of 
the native soldiers at once became suspected. On the 30th of May 
two companies of Native Infantry, belonging to the 44th and 67th Regi¬ 
ments, who had been despatched to Muttra to escort the treasure into 
Agra, proved mutinous, and marched off to Delhi. Next morning 
their comrades were ordered to pile arms, and sullenly obeyed. Most 
of them then quietly retired to their own homes. The Mutiny at 
Gwalior took place on the 15th of Jun^ and it became apparent imme¬ 
diately that^the Gwalior contingent at Agra would follow the example of 
their countrymen. On the 3d of July the Government found it necessary 
to retire into the fort. Two days later the Neemuch and Nusseerabad 
rebels advanced towards Agra, and were met by the small British force ^t 
Sucheta. Our men wtre compelled to retire after a brisk engagement; 
and the mob of Agra, seeing their masters unsuccessful, rose at once, 
plundered the city, and murdered every Christian, European or native, 
upon whom they could lay their hands. The blaze of the bunga^ws 
was seen by our retreating troops even before* they reached th<^ shelter 
of the fort. The mutineers, however,*taoved on to Delhi without enter¬ 
ing the town; and on the 8th, partial order was restored in Agra. Durinf 
the months of June, July, and August, the officials remained shut up in 
the fojt, though occasional raids were made against the rebels in different 
directions. After the fall of Delhi in September, the fugitives from that 
city, together with the rebels from Gentral India, advanced against Agra 
on October the 6th. Meanwhile, Col. Greathed’s column from Ddhp 
entered the city without the knowledge of the mutineers, who un¬ 
suspectingly attacked his splendid force, and were repulsed, after a ^ 
short contest, which completely broke up their array. Agra was'iiflme- 
diately relieved from all danger, and the work of reconstituting the Dfs- 
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trict went on unmolested. The Government continued to occupy the 
tormej capital until February 1858, when it removed to Allahabad, which 
was considered a superior military position. Since that time Agra has 
become, for administrative purposes, merely the headquarters of a 
Division and District; but the ancient capital still maintains its natural 
supremacy as the finest city of Upper India, while the development 
*of the J-ailway system, of which it forms a great centre, is gradually 
rendering it once more the commercial metropolis of the north-west. 

Architectural Works. —Most of the magnificent Mughal buildings, 
which render Agra so interesting in the eye of the traveller, are 
'situated within th’e limits of Akbar’s fort. They illustrate and justify 
the criticism, that the Mughals designed liked Titans and finished 
like jewellers. Their bare outlines can alone be indicated in this 
article. But a description of rare literary charm and architectural value 
will be found in Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture (Ed. 1876). 
Mr. H. G. Keene’s Handbook to Agra will be found an excellent 
and a most useful guide. The fortress is built of sandstone, and its 
vast red walls and flanking defences give it an imposing appearance 
as viewed either from the land or the water. The oldest structures 
within its lines are composed of the same red stone, and date from the 
reign of Akbar. In front of the main entrance is a walled square or 
place larmes, known as the Tripolia, and now used as a market-jilacc. 
Facing the gateway, and outside the enclosure of the fort, stands the 
Jamd Masji'd,‘or Great Mosiiue, elevated upon a raised platform, and 
reached*by a broad flight of steps. 'I'he main building of the mosque is 
divided into three compartments, each of which opens on the court¬ 
yard by a fine archway, and is surmounted by a low dome, built of white 
and red stone in oblique courses, and pl-oducing a somewhat singular 
though pleasing effect. The work has all the adgin.ality and vigour of 
the early Mughal style, rnixed with many leminiscences of the Pathdn 
school. The inscription over the main arcRway sets forth that the mosque 
v»s constructed by.the Emperor Shdh Jahan in 1644, after five years’ 
labour.^ It was built in the name of his daughter, Jahanara, who after¬ 
wards devdtedly shared her fathtfiis captivity when he was deposed by 
sfcurangzeb. The dimensions are 130 feet in length by 100 in breadth. 
From the Jamd Masjid we cross the scpiare to the fortress, whose walls 
are 70 feet high, and a mile and a half in (ii ;uit; but as they are only 
faced with stone, and consist within of sai.<. and rubble, they have no 
real strength, and would crumble at once before the fire of modern 
•artillery. A drawbridge leads across the deep moat which surrounds 
the crenelated ramparts, and gives access, through a massive gateway 
^ and up a paved ascent, to the inner portal. The actual entrance is 
flanked by tw'o octagonal towers of red sandstone, inlaid with ornamental 
designs in white marble; the passage between them being covered by 
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two domes, and known as the Delhi gate. Within it, beyond abare space 
once occupied by a courtyard, lie the palace buildings, the first of^which 
is known as the Diwin-i-tim, or Public Audience Hall, formerly used 
as an armoury. It was built by Aurangzeb in 1685, and did duty as 
imperial hall and court-house for the palace. The roof is supported by 
colonnades, which somewhat impair the effect of the interior. This hall 
opens on a large court or tilt-yard; and while the Emperor ^ith his* 
grandees sat in the open hall, the general public occupied three of the 
cloisters. A raised throne accommodated the sovereign, behind which 
a door communicated with the private apartments of the palace. The 
main range of buildings does not belong to Akbai’s time, but was built 
by his son and . grandson. The centre consists of a great court, 500 feet 
by 370, surrounded by arcades, and approached at opposite ends through 
a succession of corridors opening into one anofher. The Diw^n-i-dm is 
on one side, and behind it are two smaller enclosures, the one contain¬ 
ing the Diwdn-i-khds, and the other the harem. Three sides were occu¬ 
pied by the residences of the ladies, and the fourth by three white 
pavilions. The Diwdn-i-khas, or Hall of Private Audience, consists of 
two corridors, 64 feet long, 34 feet broad, and 22 feet high, both built 
in 1637. The Machi Bhdwan, or court between these and the Diwan-i- 
dm, was probably built by Shdh Jahdn. On the river side of this court 
are two thrones, one of white marble and the other of black slate. The 
substructures of the palace arc of red sandstone, but the corridors, rooms, 
and pavilions are of white marble elaborately carved.* Ne.xt to "the 
Diwdn-i-khds comes the Shish Mahal, or Palace of Glass, whicR was an 
oriental bath adorned with thousands of small mirrors. To the south, 
again, lies a large red building called the Jahdngir Mahal, with a fine 
two-storied facade and relievidg lines of white marble; one of the inner- 
courts is 70 feet squar«^ and both are of red stone.' Between them is 
a handsome entry on pilkrs. The exquisite Moti-Masjid, or Pearl 
Mosque, stands to the north oVthe Diwdn-i-dm. It is raised upon a lofty 
sandstone platform, and has three domes of white marble with gilded 
spires. The domes crown a corridor open towards the court and^ivided 
into three aisles by a triple row of SajKJcenic arches. The Pearl Mosque 
is 142 feet long by 56 feet deep, and was built by Shdh Jahdn in i6S4.‘» 
The Tdj Mahal with its beautiful domes, ‘ a dream in marble,’ rises 
on the river bank. It is reached from the fort by the Strand Road, 
made in the famine of 1838, and adorned with stone by native 
gentlemen. The Tdj was erected 3s a mausoleum for the remains of 
Arjamand Benu- Begam, wife of the Emperor Shdh Jahdn, and known as* 
Mumtdz-i-Mahal, or Exalted of the Palace. She died in 1629, and this 
building was set on foot soon after her death, though not completed 
till 1648. The materials are white marble from Jeypore, and recPsiftid- 
stone from Fatehpur Sikri. The complexity of its design and the delicafb 
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intricacy of the workifianship baffle description. The mausoleum stands 
on a ^raised marble platform, at each of whose corners rises a tall and 
slender minaret of graceful proportions and exquisite beauty. Beyond 
the platform stretch the two wings, one of which is itself a mosque 
of great architectural merit. In the centre of the whole design, the 
mausoleum occupies a square of i86 feet, with the angles deeply trun- 
* cated, .*so as to form an unequal octagon. The main feature of this 
central pile is the great dome, which swells upward to nearly two-thirds 
of a sphere, and tapers at its extremity into a pointed spire, crowned 
by a crescent. Beneath it, an enclosure of marble trellis-work surrounds 
the toipbs of .the princess and of her husband, the emperor. Each 
comer of the mausoleum is covered by a similar though much smaller 
dome, erected on a pediment pierced with graceful Saracenid arches. 
Light is admitted into the interior through a double screen of pierced 
marble, which tempers the glare of an Indian sky, while its white¬ 
ness prevents the mellow effect from degenerating into gloom. The 
internal decorations consist of inlaid work in precious stones, such as 
agate and jasper, with which every spandril or other salient point in 
the architecture is richly fretted. Brown and violet marble is also freely 
employed in vweaths, scrolls, and lintels, to relieve the monotony of the 
white walls. In regard to colour and design, the interior of the Tij 
may rank first in the world for purely decorative workmanship; while 
the perfect syrpmetry of its exterior, once seen, can never be forgotten, 
nor the^ aerial grace of its domes, rising like marble bubbles into the 
clear sxy. 

On the left bank of the river stands the mausoleum of Ihtmdd-ud-dauM, 
the zvaztr of Jahingir; five miles out, on the Delhi road, is the tomb 
■pf the Emperor Akbar. 

Amongst the modem buildings, may be meritioned the Government 
College on the Drammond Road, the Cexitral Prison, and the Judges’ 
Courts. The Catholic Mission and Orphanage is also of interest for its 
kelative antiquity, having been founded as early as the reign of Akbar, 
through the influence of the Jesuit fathers, when the Portuguese were 
the only Europeans who had mudi communication with India. In the 
"cemetery are many tom^s of early date with Armenian inscriptions. 

Population .—By the Census of 1872 the total population of the city 
and station of Agra was returned at 149,008 souls. Of these,_ 79,344 
were males, .and 69,664 females. The Hindus numbered 103,921 
persons, the Muhammadans 43,558, and the Christians or others 
' 1529. Agra contains 34,050 houses, of which 25,171 are built of 
masonry, and 8879 of mud; but the latter are almost all to be found in 
the suburbs, while the city itself is remarkable for the comfort and 
softdfty of its domestic architecture. The houses of the better classes 
^re three or four storeys high ; the upper floors being often decorated with 
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carved balconies, and the lower floors are open, and surrounded by 
pillared verandahs. ^ 

Manufactures, Trade, etc .—Agra is a great grain mart, whence traders 
to the south and west draw their supplies; and it is a centre jvhere the 
sugar or other produce of Rohilkhand and the north converges, before 
being finally dispersed to the places of consumption. It has also a 
large manufacture of shoes, pipe stems, and gold lace. But to Europeans * 
the main speciality of Agra is its inl^d mosaic work, like that of the Tdj, 
which is still as beautifully and deftly fabricated as in the days of the 
Mughal emperors. From the minuteness and delicacy of the work, it 
is necessarily very expensive. The chief imports of Agra are sugar, * 
tobacco, grain, salt, and cotton, while the exports consist of darris, 
gold lace, and wrought stone from the quarries of Fatehjpur Sikri 
and the Bandroli hills. The city has hardly maintained its commercial 
position of late years, as it lies away from the main line of the East 
Indian Railway. It is connected by a branch line from Tundla 
(distant 13 miles), which crosses the Jumna by a bridge; while the 
Rdjputina State Railway from Bhurtpore now affords access on the 
west, and the new Sindhia State Railway will connect it with Dholpur 
and Gwalior on the south. When these lines are united with the 
Bombay system, their convergence at this point will doubtless render 
Agra once more the commercial metropolis of Northern India. In 
addition to these modern means of communication, the old imperial 
road through Muttra enters the town frpm the north-west, while the 
Fatehpur Sikri and Bhurtpore roads communicate with the western' 
country. The Jumna is also used for heavy traffic, though superseded 
by the railways for passengers and light goods. 

Municipality .—Agra has a municipality of 25 members, of whom 8^ 
are official, and 17 eltcted by the taxpayers. In 1875-76 its gross 
income amounted to ;^i3,4^2, of whiah sum ;^io,86i was raised by 
octroi; while its total expenditure was returned at _;^i2,954. The 
incidence of municipal taxation was at the rate of is. 5^d. per head 
the population (150,677) within municipal limits. ^ 

Agra.—^Village in the Jessor Siwftlarbans, Bengal, confaining re¬ 
mains of old buildings, supposed to be the residences of early settlers— 
in the Sundarbans. * 

Agr^i Barkhera. —Petty State in the Bhopal Political Agency 
(Central India). Lat. 23° 57' n., long. 77° 32' e. Thakur Balwant 
Sinh, the chief of the State, holds ^ grant of 12 villages from Sindhia, 
to whom he pays annually as quit-rent. Estimated revenue in • 
i 87 S> ;^ 7 oo; pop. 4219. 

Agradwip. —Island in the Bhigirathi river, Nadiyd District, Ben¬ 
gal; scene of one of the principal fairs and festivals of the Dfetrfct. 
Lat. 25° 33' 45."—23° 37' N., long. 88° 17' 15"—88° 19' 15" e. 
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Ajfrah&ra Vell^Iar. — Town in the Coimbatore taluk, Coim¬ 
batore District, Madras. Lat. io° 58' 30" n., long. 77° 3' 38" E. ; pop. 
6207, mainly agricultural; houses, 1072. Situated on the Ndyil river, five 
miles south-east of Coimbatore, .and near the Pothantir Railway junction. 
The wet lands of this village are of high value. 

Agroha.—.Ancient town of Hi.ssar District, Punjab; pop. (1868), 

• 1090 ^uls. Situated 13 miles north-west of Ili.ssdr. Original seat of 
the Aganvdla Banias, and once a pl^ce of great importance. Remains 
of a fort still visible about half a mile from the e.\isting village; 
ruins and debris half buried in the soil on every side, attest its 

'former greatness. Captured by Sh.ahab-ud-djn Ghori in 1194, 
since which time the .Agarwala Banias have been scattered over the 
whole continent. The clan comprises many of the wealthiest men in 
India. 

Agrore (CJ;/;/).—Frontier valley in Il.azara District, Punj.ab, com¬ 
prising the upiier basin of the river Unar. Consists of three branches 
or mountain glens, 10 miles in length and 6 in bre.adth. The lower 
portions form a mass of lu.xuriant cultivation, thick-ly dotted with villages, 
hamlets, and groves, and surrounded by dark pine-clad heights, whose 
depressions occasionally disclose the snowy peaks of the main range in 
the di-stance. Water is abundant and perennial, so th.at failure of 
crops seldom occurs, l.at. 34° 29'—34^ 35' 15" n., long. 72° 58'—73’ 9' 
30" E. ; pop. 8721,.chiefly Sw.itis and Giijars. Muhammadanism is the 
almost universal creed. Sole manuficture, common country cloth; 
trade purely local. The valley is under the direct management of the 
Khan of Agrore; but the British Government maintains an extra 
.Assistant Commissioner and a thanadar. Disturbances occurred in 
186S, which resulted in the temporary ‘removal of the Kh.in under 
surveillance to Lahore ; but he has since been restored to his authority 
in the valley. Agrore i.s’expo.v'il to raids ‘rom beyond the frontier, and 
a military force is maintained for the‘preservation of order. Area, 
.41,285 acres, of which 20,820 rro cultivated. 

AgombL—.A pass in the Udijti taluk. South Kanara District, 
Madras, Connecting Mysore with* Kanara. Lat. 13“ 29'—13° 29'30" N., 

elong. 75° 6' 20"—75“ 8' e . Tiic trunk road from Mangalore to the 
Nagar division of Mysore crosses* by this pass, and much coffee and 
sandal wood are conveyed along it to ilu coast, the pass being practi¬ 
cable fbr wheeled vehicles. 

Agnatiswar.—Mountain in Madras.— See Aoastva-mala!. 

• Agwon.—Revenue circle, Rangoon District, British Burma, n.e. 

of mouth of Rangoon river. Sandy, and fringed with belts'of jungle and 
high grass, near the sea; open plains farther inland, w’ith marshes welt 
krfovtn for their fisheries; slightly elevated to the north. Revenue 
*^*876), ; pop. 11,568, chiefly eng.aged in agricplture, fisheries. 
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ind salt-making. Agwon has lately been divided into two revenue 
:ircles, North and South Agwon. , 

Ahankaripur. — Town, Fyzabad District, Ou^, 22 miles from 
Fyzabad town. Pop. (1869), 2966, of whom 1779 were Hindus, and 
1187 Muhammadans. Named after its founder, a Barwar chief called 
Ahankiri Rii. Considerable export trade in hides to Cajcutta. Govern¬ 
ment school. • 

AMr. —Ancient town in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces; lying on the right bank of the Ganges, 21 miles n.e. of Buland¬ 
shahr. Pop. (1872), 2414 souls. Police station, .post office, school. 
Latge fair in June, at which crowds assemble to bathe in the Qaqges. 
Town abounds in temples of considerable antiquity; the most remarkable 
are dedicated to Mahadeo. Thriving local trade; bridge of boats across 
the Ganges in dry months. Large tumuli in the neighbourhood testify 
to former importance; probably the capital of a Hindu principality 
before the advent of the Musalmdns. The Ndgar Brdhmans of Ahdr 
became Muhammadans under Aurangzeb, and retained proprietary 
rights till 1857, when they forfeited their lands by complicity in the 
Mutiny. Their property was then conferred on Rdjd Gursali Mall of 
Moradabad. 

Ahiri.—Chiefship, constituting the sputhem portion of Chdnda Dis¬ 
trict, Central Provinces. I.at. 28' 57' 30”—20° 52' 30" n., long. 79° 57' 
—81° i' E. ; area, 2550 square miles. Hilly on the east and south, 
and famed for its magnificent forests. ^luch of the teak hag been 
felled, but many thousand fine trees still remain. Inhabitants almost 
entirely Gonds; languages, Gondi ahd Telegu. The proprietor is first 
in rank of the Chdnda zamuidars, and is connected with the family of 
the Gond kings. , 

Ahir i—Forest in tin? chiefship of the same name, yielding teak of 
great value; two blocks n.-ftned Bem*ram and Mirkallii have been 
reserved by Government and marked out by boundary lines. Lat. 19° 
18' 30"—19° 27' 45" N., long. 80’ 7'— 80° 13' 15" E. .»• 

Ahirwas. — A ruined fort in Holkdr’s dominions. Central .India. 
I^at. 22® 31' N., long. 76° 31' E. CeltT)rated as the last refuge of the 
Pindari leader, Chetu, who was eventually killetj by a tiger ip the thick 
surrounding jungle. 

AhiyAri.—Village in Darbhangah District, Bengal. Lat. 26° 18' N., 
long. 85° 50’45" E. Pop. (1872), 2106. Scene of religious gathering, 
called Ahalydsthdn or Singheswarsthan, attended by 10,000 people; 
contains a fine temple and stone with imjirint of Sita’s foot. 

Ahmadabad and Ahmadnag'ar {Distrkts in Bombay).—See .Ahme- 
DABAD, Ahmednagar, the ‘ officially-prescribed rendering.’ 

Ahma^arh.—^Village in Bulandshahr District, North-WeStern Pro¬ 
vinces ; distant 28 miles south east from Bulandshahr, and 6 miles north* 
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from Pahdsu. Pop. (1872), 2621. Post office and school. Weekly 
market North of the village is a small lake, on the borders of which are 
ruins of fine buildings founded by Ani Rdi, the Badgiijar Rdjd of 
Anupsha^ir, and named after his title of Ahmad Khdni. 

Ahmadnagar. —Village, Kheri District,Oudh. Area, i3So| acres; 
pop. {1869), 1272. River Sardyan takes its rise in the village. Good 
* w'ater'Supply. Ruins of a mud fort 

Ahmadpur. —Trading vilLage in Bi'rbhum (Beerbhoom) District, 
Bengal, and station on the loop-line of the Kast Indian Railway, 111 
miles from Calcutta Since the opening of the railway, has become a 
large mtrcpdi for rice. 

Ahmadpur.— town in Bahdwalpur State, Punjab. I,at. 29° 8' 
36" N., long. 71° 18' E. ; estimated pop. 30,000. Chief trade in arms, 
cotton, and silk. The town is meanly built, but has a handsome mosque 
with four lofty minarets. 

Ahmedabad {Ahmadahad). —.\ District in the Province of Guzerat, 
Bombay Presidency, lying between 21“ 57' 30" and 23° 24' 30" N. 
latitude, and 71° 20' and 72° 57' 30 ’ E. longitude. Total area, 3804 
square miles. Pop. (1872), 829,637 souls. 

Ahmedabad District is bounded on the west by the peninsula of 
Kdthidwar, on the north by the northern division of the Baroda terri- 
tor)-, on the north-east by the Mahi Kanta territory, on the e.xst by the 
State of Bal 4 sinor and the British District of Kaira, and on the south¬ 
east and soufh by the Gulf of Camb.ay. The boundary line is irregular, 
and two of the Sulxlivisions—Parintij in the north-east, and Gogo 
in the south—are cut off from tlte main botly of the District by the 
territories of native chiefs. 

^ Physical Aspects. —The general appeafence of the District show's that 
at no very remote |)eriod it has been covered^by the sea. The tract 
between the head of tKe Gulf of Camlxiy and the Runn of Cutch 
(Kachchh) is still subject to overflow ib high tides. In the extreme 
osputh, and also just beyond the northern boundary, are a few rocky 
hills. jBut between these points the whole of the District forms a level 
plain, gradually rising towards thUnorth and c.xst, its surface unbroken 
•^‘by any inequality greater than a sandhill. 

The chief feature of tTic District*is the river Sabarmati, which rises in 
the north-east near the extremity of the Ar 'v.illi range, and flows towards 
the south-west, falling finally into the Gulf of Cambay. Its total 
course is about 200 miles, and tht drainage area is estimated at 9500 
■ scjuarc miles. The river has several tributaries both above and below 
Ahmedabad city, of which some are of considerable size. The Sdbar- 
mati is not navigable. In all parts of the District, except in the west, 
wHtrd the water is so salt as to be unfit even for the puqKises of 
f ultivation, wells exist in abundance, and in most places good water 
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is found at a depth of about 25 feet. The District is also well sup¬ 
plied with reservoirs and tanks for storing water, not only near towns 
and villages, but in outlying parts. Though in favourable yeJrs a 
sufficient supply of water is thus maintained, after a’season of deficient 
rainfall many of the tanks dry up, causing much hardship and loss 
of cattle. The only large lake in the District is situated in the south 
of the Viramgdm Subdivision, about 37 miles south-west of j^med- • 
abad city. This sheet of water, called the Nal, is estimated to cover 
an area of 49 square miles. Its water, at all times brackish, grows 
more saline as the dry season advances, till at the close of the hot 
weather it has become nearly salt. The borde'rs of the lake are ' 
fringed with reeds and other rank vegetation, affording cover to innufner- 
able wild-fowl of every description. In the bed of the lake are many 
small islands, much used as grazing grounds for cattle during the hot 
season. In the north of the District, near the town of Parantij, in a 
hollow called the Bokh, are two smaller lakes. Of these, the larger 
covers an area of about 160 acres, with a depth of 30 feet of sw'eet 
water; and the smaller, with an area of 31 acres, is 8 feet deep in the 
rtvins and cold season, but occasionally dries up before the close of the 
hot weather. 

Geologically, Ahmedabad District is an alluvial plain, bounded on 
the south by a range o’f hills about 700 feet in height, and in the 
north-east by sandstone rocks close to the surface. 

With the e.xception of a quarry in the Viramgam Subdivision, from 
which small slabs of stone are obtained for building purposes, Ahmed¬ 
abad is without minerals. There ase no forests in the District, but the 
common trees of Guzerat are found near villages and in the fields. The 
domestic animals are cows, buflaloes, oxen, camels, horses, asses, sheep^ 
and goats. The breed»of cattle is held in esteem. Government stud 
stallions are stationed in th» District; and th*e efforts to improve the 
local breed by the introduction’of Arab sires have been fairly successful. 
Tigers are found in the jungles in the north-east. The smaller kinds oC 
game are obtained during the cold season in great numbers, es]jecially 
quail, duck, and snipe. Fish abountk* * 

Population .—As compared with a total of 6^0,223 persons in 1857, < 
the Census of 1872 returned a total populjition of 829,637, or 218 
persons^ to the square mile. Of these, 747,028, or 90-03 per cent., 
including 35,847 Srdwaks or Jains, .ire Hindus; 81,373, or 980 per 
cent., Musalmttns; 482, or 0-05 per c^nt., P.irsis; 650, or 0 07 per cent, 
Christians; 46 Jews ; and 59 ‘ others.’ Percentage of males to the 
total population, 52-89. 

Among the Hindus the merchant or Bania class is the most influ¬ 
ential j but, contrary to the rule in other parts of Guzerat, the 9 td\fhk 
Banias or Jain merchants .ire superior to the Meshri Banias of 
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Brihmanical traders in wealth. The wealthiest members of both 
classes employ their capital locally, supplying the funds by which the 
village usurers and dealers carry on their business. Those who do not 
possess si^fficient capital to subsist solely by money-lending, borrow at 
moderate rates of interest from their caste-fellows of greater wealth, 
and deal in cloth, grain, timber, or sugar. The poorest of all keep 
•small i;f tail shops or move from place to place hawking articles required 
by the rural population for their daily consumption. Besides engaging 
in trade, both the Srdwaks and Meshri Banias are employed as clerks, 
either in Government or private offices. 

* Though Ahmedabad is one of the first manufacturing Districts of the 
Bom*bay Presidency, the large m.ijority of the people support them¬ 
selves by agriculture. Among the Hindus the chief cultivating classes 
are the Kanbis, Rajputs, and Kolis. There is also in most parts of 
the District a sprinkling of Musalman cultivators or Borahs, as well as 
Musalmins of the common type. The Kanbis, who number 124,152, 
or 15 per cent, of the total poimlation, are an important class. Many 
of them are skilled weavers and artisans, and some have risen to high 
positions in Government service, or have acquired wealth in trade; but 
the majority are engaged in agriculture, and form the bulk of the peasant 
proprietors in Guzerat. There is no real difference of caste between 
Kanbis and Patidars, though Patidars will not now intermarry with 
ordinary Kanbis. Both classes are excellent cultivators. Immorality is 
uncommon an\ong them, and crime rare. 'I’liey are also more intelligent 
and better educated than the rest of the .agricultural population. The 
Kanbis are divided into three classes—Lewas, Kaddvas, and Anjdnas. 
Female infanticide, owing to the ruinous expenses attached to marriage, 
having been found prevalent among the*Kanbis, the provisions of Act 
viii. of 1870 were applied to the Kadwa and kew.d Kanbis. Two of 
the marriage customs of fhe Kadwa Kanbic are deserving of notice :— 
(i) When a suitable match cannot be f?)und, a girl is sometimes for- 
j»ially married to a bunch of flowers, which is aftenvards thrown into a 
well. J’he girl is then considered a widow, and can now be married by 
the ndtrd Csecond marriage) forni^ a cheap process. (2) At other times 
'they marry a daughter to a man already married, obtaining previously 
his promise to divorce her as soon as the cc’-emony is completed. The 
girl is afterwards given in ndtrd to any onv; vho m.ay wish to marry her. 
Next in fjositipn to the Kanbis tire the Rdjputs, who still retain to 
some extent the look and feelings of soldiers. They are divided into 
two cla.sses:—(i) Gardsids, or landowners; and (2) Cultivators. The 
former live a life of idleness on the rent of their lands, and are greatly 
given to the use of opium. There is nothing in the dress or habits of a 
cultivating Rdjput to distinguish him from a Kanbi, though as farmers 
ftiey are far inferior in skill and less industrious. Their women, unlike 
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those of the Gardsiis, are not confined to the house, but help their 
husbands in the labour of the field. The character of the Kojis, as 
agriculturists, varies much in different parts of the District. In the 
more central village?, their fields can hardly be distinguished from those 
cultivated by Kanbis, while towards the frontier they are little superior 
to other aboriginal tribes. Crimes of violence are occasionalljr com-, 
mitted among them ; but, as a class, they have settled down ^in the 
position of peaceful husbandmen-*-a marked contrast to their lawless 
practices fifty years ago. 

Of the 711,181 Hindus, exclusive of 35,847 Srdwaks or Jains, 65,154, 
are Shaivas, 293,729 are Vaishnavs, 349,555 are undefined, and *743 
are ascetics or religious mendicants. Of the 81,373 Musalmins, 69,552 
areSunis, and 11,821 Shids. Of the 482 Pdrsis, 446 are Shenshahi, and 
36 are Kadmis. Of the 650 Christians, 278 are native converts. 

The language chiefly spoken is Guzerati, but in the towns Hindustini 
is generally understood. 

Of the total population, 236,918 persons, or 28‘55 per cent., live in 
towns containing a population of more than 5000 souls. Exclusive of 
if7 hamlets, there were in 1872, 881 inhabited State and alienated 
villages, giving an average of one village to 4^- square miles, and 
941‘69 inhabitants to each village. The total number of houses in 
1872 was 260,970, or an average of 67-89 to each square mile. Of 
these, 71,517 houses, lodging 239,527 persons, or 28-37 p^r cent, of the 
entire population, are buildings with walls of stone or fire-baked«bricks, 
and with roofs of tile. The remaining 189,453 houses, accommodating 
590,11o persons, or 71-13 per cent.. Have outer walls of mud or sun-dried 
bricks and thatched roofs. ^ 

The chief towns of the District are—(i) Ahmedabad, 35,284 houses,* 
pop. 116,873; (2) Dhofka, 7934 houses, pop., 20,854; (3) Viramgam, 
7164 houses, pop. 19,661 DholerJ, 3374 houses, pop. 12,468; 
(5) Dhandhuka, 3686 houses, pop. 9782 ; (6) Gogo (Ghogha), 3338 
houses, pop. 9571; (7) Parantij, 3345 houses, pop. 8341; (D^' 
Mordsa, 2296 houses, pop. 7436; (9) Sdn.aifd, 2477 houjes,* pop. 
7229; (10) Mandal, 2280 houses, po^*6774; (11) Patri, 2961 houses, 
pop. 6320; (12) Barwala, 1538 housgs, pop. 5813; and (13) Rdnpur, 
1940 houses, pop. 5796. 

In consequence of the importance of its manufactures of silk and 
cotton cloth, the system of caste or trade unions is more fully de¬ 
veloped in Ahmedabad th.an in any oAer part of Guzerat. Each of the 
different castes of traders, manufacturers, and artisans forms its own, 
trade guild. .\11 heads of households belong" to the guild. Evesy 
member has a right to vote, and decisions are passed by a majo|^t^ 
of votes. In cases where one industry has many distinct bran^es, 
there are several guilds. Thus among potters, the makers of lyficks, 
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of tiles, and of earthen jars, are for trade purposes distinct; and in 
the gfreat weaving trade, those who prepare the different articles of 
silk and cotton form distinct associations. The objects of the trade 
guild are Co regulate competition among the members, and to uphold 
the interest of the body in any dispute arising with other craftsmen. 
^For e.xample, in 1872, the cloth dealers agreed among themselves 
that they would reduce the rates formerly })aid by them to the sizers 
or fdgids; the sizers on their side refused to prepare cloth at the 
reduced rates. The dispute lasted for about six weeks, and during that 
. time the sizers remqiined out of work. The matter in dispute was at 
last rsettled, and a formal agreement by both parties was drawn up on 
stamped paper. Ag.ain, to modify the competition of the members of 
a craft, the guild appoints certain d.iys as trade holidays, when any 
member who works is punished by a fine. This arrangement is found 
in almost all guilds. A special case occurred in 1873 among the 
Ahmedabad bricklayers. Men of this class in some cases added 3d. 
to their daily wages by working extra time in the morning. But several 
families were thrown out of employment; and accordingly the guild 
met, and decided that as there was not employment for all, no man 
should be allowed to work extra time. The decisions of the guild are 
enforced by fines. If the offender refuses to pay, and the members 
■of the guild all belong to one caste, the offender is put out of caste. 
If the guild contains men of different castes, the guild uses its 
influence with other guilds to prevent the j“ecusant member from 
getting work. Besides the amount received froin fines, the different 
guilds draw an income by levying fees on any person beginning to 
practise their craft. This custom prevails in the cloth and other 
• industries. But no fee is paid by potter's, carpenters, and other inferior 
artisans. An exception is also made in the case of a son succeeding 
his father, when nothing has to be paid. ■ In other cases the amount 
varies, in proportion to the importance of the trade, from ^5 to ^^50. 
"^^Jie revenue derived from these fees, and from fines, is expended in 
feaajstto the members of the guild, and in charity. Charitable institu¬ 
tions or saddvarat, where begg»irs are daily fed, are maintained in 
Ahmedabad at the expense of the trade guilds. 

Agriculture .—Exclusive of lands belonging to other territory situated 
within its limits, Ahmedabad District contr ins a total area of 2,434,762 
acres, of which 2,254,733 acres are arable assessed land, and 180,029 
are cultivable waste. Of the arable assessed land, 248,635 acres or 11 
per cent, have been alienated by the State; and 1,400,416 acres or 57 
per cent, are either tdlukddri, i.e. held by large landowners, or mthwdri 
—that is, held by^ chiefs of the classes who pay a tribute instead of a 
^ reguW assessment. 

The two principal varieties of soil are the black and the white. In 
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many parts of the District both kinds occur within the limits of the 
same village; but on the whole, the black soil is found chiefly towards 
the west, and the light-coloured soil in the east. With the hllp of 
water and manure, the light-coloured soil is very fertile; aijd though 
during the dry weather, especially where subject to traffic, it wears into 
a loose fine sand, yet after rain has.fallen, it again becomes tolerably 
compact and hard. Two other varieties of soil are less genera^y dis- * 
tributed; an alluvial deposit of the S^barmati river, the most fertile 
soil in the District, easily irrigated, and holding water at the depth of a 
few feet below, the surface; and in the north-east of the District a red 
stony soil, like that of Beigaum in the south of the 'Presidency. 

As compared with the other British Districts of Guzerat, an important 
peculiarity of Ahmedabad is the great extent of land held by^the class 
of large landholders called idluMdrs, who own the lands of 347 
villages, or 4175 per cent, of the whole number in the District. Their 
possessions comprise the border land between Guzerat Proper and the 
peninsula of Kithidwdr. Historically, this tract forms ‘ the coast 
where the deMs of the old Rdjput Principalities of that peninsula was 
worn and beaten by the successive waves of Musalmdn and Marhattd 
invasion.’ But these estates are part of Kathidwdr rather than of 
Guzerat. Their proprietors are Kdthidwdr chiefs, and their communi¬ 
ties have the same character as the smaller States of the western 
peninsula. The tdlukddri villages are held by both Hindus and 
Musalmdns. Among the Hindus are the representativfes of several 
distinct classes. The Chuddsamds are* descended from the ^indu 
dynasty of Jundgarh in Kdthidwdr, subverted by the Musalmdn kings 
of Ahmedabad at the end of the isth century; the Wdghelds are 
a remnant of the Solanki rac^, who fled from Anhilwdra when that 
kingdom was destroyecl by Ald-ud-din in a.d. 1297; the Gohels 
emigrated from Marwar mai^ centuries, ago ;* the Jhdlas, akin to the 
Wdghelds, were first known as* Makwdrds; the Thdkards are the olT- 
spring of Solanki and Mukwdna families, who lost position by intei^« 
marriage with the Kolis of Mahi Kdnta. The; Musalmdn familjps are 
for the most part relics of the old | 4 uhammadan nobles oT Ahmed¬ 
abad. Besides these are a few estates stilt held by descendants of 
favourites of the Mughal or Marhattdi? rulers; by'Molesaldms, converted 
Rdjputs of the Parmdr tribe, who came from Sind about a.d. 1450; 
and by Musalmdn officers from Delhi, in the service of the Marhattds. 
All Parmdrs and Musalmdns are called Kasbdtis, or men of the Kasbd 
01 chief town, as opposed to the rural chiefs. There are also other 
Kasbdtis, who say that they came from Khorasan to Patan and received 
a gift of villages from the Wagheld kings. 

Landowners of this class are subject to the payment of a fixed •quif- 
rent to Government. In otlier respects they are considered absolute ' 
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proprietors. In the course of time the estates have become so sub¬ 
divided that in most villages there are several shareholders, mutually 
responsible for the payment to Government of the whole quit-rent. One 
of their number is generally appointed manager, and entrusted with the 
duties of collecting their shares from the different members. Under 
the shareholders are tenants, by whom the work of actual cultivation is 
‘carried on, and who receive from the landlord a share in the crops, vary¬ 
ing from 40 to 50 per cent. In the year 1862 it was found necessary 

to adopt special measures for the relief of many of the tdlukddrs, who 
were sunk in debt; 469 estates were taken under the management 
of Government, the claims brought against them were inquired into, 
and the total amount awarded to the creditors fixed at ;^i32,544. Of 
this sum ^.^121,708 had, up to the end of 1871, been repaid—;^S4,888 
advanced by Government, and ;^66,82o collected from the revenues of 
the estates. With the view of ascertaining precisely the area and 
resources of the different villages, a survey was undertaken and com¬ 
pleted in i860. 

As in other parts of Guzerat. there are in Ahmedabad two sets of 
. agricultural Operations—one ending in the early ox kharif, and the other 
in the late or rabt harvest. The cultivating season is generally con¬ 
sidered to begin immediately after the first fall of rain in June or July. 
A month or two before this, however, manure is carted to the field, and 
left there exposed to the action of the sun; and after a fall of rain, the 
manure is spread over the ground and ploughed in. The plough used 
is of the most simple construction, costing from 6s. to 8.s. After two 
ploughings, each to the depth of 4 or 5 inches, the ground is considered 
ready for the seed, which is sown by a drill plough. Fourteen English 
^ploughs have been distributed in the District, and they are appreciated 
by the cultivators, as the land-is found to deiave lasting benefit from 
deeper ploughing. The advarvtages of a free use of manure are admit¬ 
ted by the husbandmen; but at the same time, as a great part of the cow- 
audnng is burnt as fuel, the ground is but scantily manured. The District 
is not favourable for diract river irrigation, as most of the rivers flow in 
deep narrow channels with sandy beds. At the same time, there are 
' many spots along the course of the S.abarmati Khdri, where, by means 
of a frame on the banks of the river, water is raised by bagfuls. Well 
water is also used to a considerable extent The irrigation from tanks 
and reservoirs is almost confined to the early part of the cold season, 
when water is required to bring the^rice crops to maturity. The Govem- 
' ment irrigation works in the north-eastern Subdivision of the District, 
constructed at a cost of ^28,000, are designed to irrigate once in a 
t^ree years’ rotation 30,000 acres. 

^^e agricultural stock in the possession of the cultivators of State 
■>{kh<u^) villages during 1874-75 was returned at 64,314 ploughs, 22,143 
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carts, 138,932 bullocks, 125,552 buflfaloes, 89,050 cows, 5740 horses, 
74,625 sheep and goats, and 9053 asses. Of the total of 9o7,4o8^acres 
under actual cultivation in the same year, grain crops occupied 621,478 
acres, or 68-48 per cent.; pulses, 60,634 acres, or 6-68 per cent.; oil 
seeds, 28,234 acres, or 311 per cent.; fibres, 199,391 acres, or 21-97 
per cent.; and miscellaneous crops, 7702 acres, or 0 84 per ceftt In • 
addition, 30,626 acres were fallow or under grass. 

Natural Calamities .—During the past two centuries and a half, four¬ 
teen years have been memorable for natural calamities. Of these, three' 
were in the 17 th, five in the 18th, and six in the’19th centuries. In* 
the 17th century, the year 1623 is said to have been a season of great 
famine; and 1650 and 1686 were years of drought and scarcity. In the 
i8th century, 1718 and 1747 were years of scarcity, and 1770 was one 
of pestilence. The year r739 was marked by a disastrous flood in the 
Sdbamiati. The famine, which reached its height in and from 

having occurred in Samvat year 1847, is known by the na.mc sattdlo, 
lasted through several seasons. In the rpth century, the years i8r2-i3 
were marked by the ravages of locusts; tSrp-ao and r824-25 were years 
of insufficient rainfall. In 1834 the country was flooded, and the 
distress was increased by vast swarms of locusts. In 1838 there was a 
failure of the usual supply of rain. In September 1875, the city of 
Ahmedabad and three eastern Subdivisions were visited by extraordi¬ 
nary floods of the Sabarmati river. Two iron bridges and af large portion 
of the town were washed away; and throughout the District loi tillages 
suffered very severely. In years of fapiine and scarcity, immigration from 
Mihrd and other places is said to have added to the local distress. 

Roads, Trade, etc .—Before the introduction of railways, the main 
route of the trade of Cejitral India and Malwa passed through Ahmed-* 
abad District. The general pieans of transit included carts draw-n by 
four or more pairs of bullocks, camels, and pack bullocks. Thirty 
years ago there were no made roads in the District; and during heavy ^ 
rain the country became impassable to carts, an#i traffic was suspended. 

At present the means of communica^n are three—by road, by rail, 
and by sea. Within the last few years, many good roads have been • 
constructed; and for internal communication, th 5 common Guzerat cart, 
drawn by two, and sometimes four bullocks, is still in use. The Bombay 
Baroda and Central India Railway runs through the District for a dis¬ 
tance of 74 miles. The seaports of tjje District are Dholera and Gogo; 
towns at one time of importance, but whose trade has of late years . 
been falling off". The trade of Ahmedabad is almost entirely carried 
on by local capital. The greater distance from Bombay is said to have 
given a distinctive character to its merchants, as compared with thosS 
of Southern Guzerat. They are more conservative, and less extravagant. ' 
Bankers make advances to each other on personal security for short 
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periods at from 2 to 6 per cent, per annum. In all transactions, when 
an aftide worth more than the amount advanced is given in pledge, the 
rate of injjerest in the city is reported to be so low as from 3 to 4 per cent, 
per annum, without any reference to the circumstances of the borrower. 

The wages in 1875 of skilled labourers, such as masons, carpenters, 
' and bricklayers, were rs. 6d. a day; those of able-bodied agricultural 
labourers, 5d. a day. The current prices of the chief articles of food 
during 1875 were—for a rupee (2s.), wheat, 29 lbs.; rice, 22 1 ^^.; Indian 
millet or Jodr, 47 lbs.; millet or bdjra, 49 lbs.; and split p ot'ddl, 
' 23 lbs. At Khdrigori, about 56 miles north-west of Ahmedabad, are 
situated the salt works, from which salt is distributed through Guzerat. 
A railway has been carried into the heart of the works, and a large store 
has been built at Khdrdgord. Minor depots have been constructed at 
Ahmedabad, Broach, and Surat. Other stations on the railway are 
supplied by a contractor. Salt is sold at all depots and railway stations 
at one uniform price of 4s. 3d. (Rs. 2. 2.) per 80 lbs. The salt is made 
. not from sea water, but from brine, found at a depth of from 18 to 30 
feet below the surface. This brine is much more concentrated than 
sea water, and contains in proportion about six times as much salt 

Administration. — For administrative purposes, Ahmedabad is 
divided into seven tdluks or Subdivisions. The administration in 
revenue matters is entrusted to a Collector and three Assistants, of 
whom two are covenanted civil servants. For the settlement of civil 
disputes, there are seven courts. In 1874-75 the total cost to the State 
of the maintenance of these courts was ;^io,i35. Thirty officers, in¬ 
cluding six Europeans, share the administration of criminal justice. In 
the year 1874 the total strength of the District or regular police force 
‘ was 1228 officers and men; the cost of maintenance was ^^21,966. 
These figures show an averagq^of one m3,n to every 3-13 stpiare miles, 
as compared with the area, and one man to every 675 souls as com- 
pared with the population. 1 he cost of maintenance is equal to 
i4S. o|d. per square mjje, or 6Jd. per head of population. In 1875 the 
Ahmedabad Jail contained a daj'y average of 458 convicted prisoners, 
i, including 48 females, showing one prisoner to every 1811 of the 
population. The total expenditufe was ;^ ’7SS, 12s. od., or;^5,17s. qd. 
per head. The District contains *19 i>ost offices and i2 telegraph 
offices. 

In 1873-74 the whole amount pf revenue raised, including imperial, 
municipal, and local funds, was ;^282,i52, showing an incidence 

• of 6s. 9|d. per head of population. The land tax alone produced 
;^i44,i8o. The District local funds created since 1863 for works 

^ public utility and rural education, realized in 1874-75 a total 

• reveiAue of 8^491, against an expenditure of j^i6,79t. There are 
eight ^municipalities in the District, namely:—Ahmedabad city, pop. 
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116,873; Dholka, 20,854; Viramgdm, 19,661; Dhanduka, 9782; 
Gogo, 9571; Parkntij, 8341; Mor^a, 7436; Mdndal, 6774. The 
total municipal receipts in 1875 amounted to ^25,440, and tlfe total 
expenditure to ;^21,362. The incidence of municipal tax.Ttion varied 
from 4|d. to 3s. sd. There are nine dispensaries and two hospitals. 
During 1874-75, 73,553 patients were treated, of whom 70,508 were 
out-door, and 3045 in-door patients. There is a lunatic asylum af 
Ahmedabad city, where, in 1875, ^39 persons were treated. In the 
sapie year 23,277 persons were vaccinated. The total number of 
deaths reported in the kn years ending 1875 was 156,208, or an average 
yearly mortality of 15,620, or i8‘8 per 1000. 

In the year 1873-74 there were 157 Government schools, or an 
average of one school for every five villages. Of the whoje number, 
15 were girls’ schools. The average attendance at these schools 
was 10,122 pupils, or 3-80 per cent, of 265,970, the population 
between six and twenty years of age. Of the total expenditure on 
education, ;^35oo was defrayed by imperial, and ^^7221 by local and 
other funds. In Ahmedabad city there are two libraries, three news¬ 
papers, and one political association. 

Except in the southern tracts lying along the sea-coast, the District, 
especially towards the north and cast, is subject to considerable varia¬ 
tions of temperature. Between the months of November and February, 
periods of severe cold occur, lasting generally from two days to a week. 
During the hot months, from February to June, the fieat is^severe; 
and though the rainfall is light, the climate in the rainy season is hot 
and close. The average annual tainfall between 1852 and 1861 was 
37-35 inches; between iSdaand 1871, 22-89inches; and in 1875, 27-51 
inches were registered. The mean temperature, on an average of tl^p 
last ten years, is 82-3'^ the maximum within doors being 110°, and the 
minimum 52° 

Ahmedabad {AhmadaM^) City! —The chief city in the District 
of the same name, Bombay Presidency, 310 miles north from Bomb^j-,-. 
and about 50 miles north-east of the head of the Gulf of Cambay. Lat. 
23° 4 S” N., long. 72° 38' 30" E. Population (1872), 116,^73 souls. 

Ahmedabad ranks first among the cities pf Guzerat, and second* 
in the Bombay Presidency. It stands on the raised left b.ank of the 
Sdbarmati river. The walls of the city stretch east and west for rather 
more than a mile, and enclose an .area of about 2 square miles. The;! 
are from 15 to 20 feet in height, with 14 gates, and .at almost every 
50 yards a bastion and tower. The bed of the river is from 500 to* 
600 yards broad; but except during occasional freshes, the w-idth 
of the stream is not more than 100 y.ards.' To the north of the, 
city, the channel keeps close to the right bank; and then, crossing 
through the broad expanse of loose sand, the stream flows close 
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under the walls immediately above their south-western extremity. The 
city is built on a plain of light alluvial soil or gordt, the surface within 
the cikuit of the walls in no place rising more than 30 feet above the 
fair-weathw level of the river. From its position, therefore, the city is 
liable to inundation. In 1875 ^ 1 ^® floods rose above the level of a large 
portion of the town, causing damage to 3887 houses, valued at about 
'^£^58,2.08. Beyond the city walls the country is well wooded, the fields 
fertile and enclosed by hedges. Thj surface of the ground is broken 
at inter\’als by the remains of the old Hindu suburbs, the ruins of 
mosques, and Musalman tombs. The walls of the city were first traced 
'by Ahmad Shah (1413-1443), the second of the dynasty of the Musal- 
mdn*kirigs of Guzerat. In.A.D. i486 they were put in thorough repair 
by the greatest of his successors, Mahmdd Shdh Begdra ; and at a cost 
of ;£’2 S,ooo were, in the year 1832, again restored under the British 
Government. 

The city was founded in the year 1413 by Ahmad Shdh, on the site 
of the more ancient city of Ashdwal. In 1573 it was, with the rest of 
Guzerat, subjugated by Akbar. During the i6th and 17th centuries, 
Ahmedabad was one of the most splendid cities of Western India. 
There were, according to Ferishta, 300 different wards, each surrounded 
by a wall. The decay of the Mughal Empire, and the rise of the Mar- 
hatta power, led to disastrous changes. Early in the i8th century, 
the authority of the Court of Delhi in Guzerat had become merely 
nominal; and various leaders, Musalmdn and Marhattd, contended 
for the possession of Ahmedabad. In the year 1738, the city fell 
into the hands of two of these combatants, Ddmdjf Gdekwdr and 
Momin Khdn, who, though of different creeds, had united their armies 
for the promotion of their personal inferests, and now exercised an 
equal share of authority, and divided the revenu*;s behveen them. The 
Marhattd chief, Ddmdjf Gdekwdr, having subsequently been imprisoned 
by the Peshwd, the agent of his MughaPpartner took advantage of his 
,^bsence to usurp the whole power of the city, but permitted Ddmdjf’s 
collectpr to realize his master’s pecuniary claims. Ddmdjf, on obtaining 
his liberty,“united his forces with Uiose of Raghundth Rdo, who was en- 
. gaged in an expedition for establishing the Peshwd’s Claims in Guzerat. 
In the troubles that followed, combined Marhattd armies gained posses¬ 
sion of Ahmedabad in 1753. The city was subsequently recaptured by 
•Momin Khdn in 1755-56, and finally acquired by the Marhattds in 1757. 
In 1780 it was stormed and captured by a British force under General 
Goddard. The British, however, did not then retain it. The place was 
restored to the Marhattds, with jvhom it remained until 1818, when, on 
the overthrow of the Peshwd’s power, it reverted to the British Govern¬ 
ment. • 

' In the days of its prosperity, the city is said to have contained a 
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population of about 900,000 souls; and so great was its wealth, that 
some of the traders and merchants were believed to have fortunes 
of not less than one million sterling. During the disorders of th^ latter 
part of the i8th century, Ahmedabad suffered severely, ancf in 1818, 
when it came under British rule, was greatly depopulated. In 1851 it 
contained a population of 97,048, and in 1872 of 116,873 souls^. The 
Hindus, numbering 80,895, or 69‘2i per cent, of the entire population,* 
form the wealthiest and most influential class. The Kanbi caste sup¬ 
plies a large proportion of the weavers and other artisans. Though the 
majority of Musalmins, who number 23,491, or aq’io per cent, of the^ 
entire population, seek employment as weavers, labourers, an4 p^ons, 
there are a few wealthy families who trade in silk and piece goods. 

According to the Census of 1872, 105,195 persons resided.in 31,405 
houses of the better sort, with walls of stone or fire-baked brick, and 
with roofs of tile; whilst 3079 houses of the inferior sort, with mud walls 
and thatched roofs, contained the remaining 11,678 inhabitants. The 
peculiarity of the houses of Ahmedabad is, that they are generally built 
in blocks or pol, varying in size from small courts of from five to ten 
houses, to large quarters of the city containing as many as 10,000 in¬ 
habitants. The larger blocks are generally crossed by one main street 
with a gate at each end, and are subdivided into smaller courts and 
blocks, each with its separate gate branching off frem either side of the 
chief thoroughfare. 

Ahmedabad was formerly celebrated fpr its commerce and nj|inufac- 
tures in cloth of gold and silver, fine silk and cotton fabrics, articles of 
gold, silver, steel, enamel, mothei*-of-pearl, lacquered ware, and fine 
woodwork. The prosperity of Ahmedabad, says a native proverb, 
hangs on three threads—silk, gold, and cotton; and though its manu* 
factures are now on a ^hialler scale than formerly, these industries still 
support a large section of th6 gopulation. All the processes connected 
with the manufacture of silk*and brocaded goods are carried on in the , 
city. The raw silk comes through Bombay from China, Bengal, Bussoral^ « 
and Bokhdrd, the yearly supply of about 200,000 lbs. of sill* being 
valued at 50,000. Bokhird silk •Has but recently been Introduced 
in small quantities. It arrives read^ made foj; weaving, and is used •• 
only for the woof. Of both the white and yellow varieties of China 
silk, the consumption is large. Bussorah silk arrives in a raw state. 
The best is valued at 36s. to 38s. a pound. The Bengal silk holds 
almost the same position in the market as silk imported from Bussorah. 
Ahmedabad silk goods find a market in Bombay, Kdthiiwdr, Rdjputdna, • 
Central India, Ndgpur, and the Nizdm’s Dominions. 

The manufacture of gold and silver thread, which is worked into th^ .. 
richer varieties of silk cloth and brocade, supports a considerable 
number of people. Many families are also engaged as hand-loom 
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weavers, working up cotton cloth. In addition, two steam factories, 
established within the last fifteen years, give employment to about looo 
handS" in spinning and w'eaving. 

The cSmmon pottery of Ahmedabad is greatly superior to most of 
the earthenware manufactures of Western India. The clay is collected 
under ^the walls of the town, and is fashioned into domestic utensils, 
tiles, bricks, and toys. To give the clay a bright colour, the potters use 
red ochre, or ramchi, and white eaah, or khadi, either singly or mixed 
together. No glaze is employed, but the surface of the vessels is 
^ polished by the fricjtion either of a piece of bamboo or of a string of 
agatp pebbles. . A few of the potters are Musalmdns, but the majority 
are Hindus. 

Ahmedabad has long been famous for its manufacture of paper, which 
. is exported to various parts of the Bombay Presidency, including the 
Native States of Guzerat, Kithidwdr, and Cutch. A small quantity finds 
its way into the territories subject to Sindhia and Holkdr. In con¬ 
sequence of foreign competition, the manufacture has of late years 
declined. At present (1876) its use is confined to the Native States, 
and the native mercantile classes, whose system of book-keeping and 
mode of binding require tough and close-grained paper. For the same 
reason, though stamped paper is now imported from England, the 
vernacular registers in Government offices are still kept on Ahmedabad 
paper. Six kinds are manufactured, chiefly from jute rags, in sheets 
17J to«?9^ inches long, and in breadth from 16 inches to 27! inches. 
The price of a sheet varies, according to size and quality, from |d. to 2|d. 
Raw jute or other fibre is seldom* worked up, the material commonly 
used being old gunny bags and other ^kinds of jute sackcloth mixed 
.with pieces of damaged European paper. The craft, like many other 
industries in Ahmedaba^i, is a guild monopoly. The workers are all 
Muhammadans, and the trade is regulated.by an association called the 
paper guild, kdgdini jamdt. 

- There are within municipal limits about 27^ miles of road fit for the 
passage of wheeled vehifcles. The principal streets run across the town 
from north to south. They are*kept well watered, and are lighted at 
night by kerosine oil Jamps. Tjjere are in all 14 markets. Besides 
the chief market-places-near the centre of the city, grain markets are 
held in open spaces. 

The military cantonment is situated to the north of the city, at a 
distance of 3J miles. The road ISading to the cantonment, lined with 
avenues of fine trees, forms a favourite resort of the inhabitants, both 
in the morning and evening. The camp is the headquarters station 
•^f the Northern Division of the Bombay Army, commanded by a 
Major-General. The cantonment population in 1872 numbered 2799 
persons, of whom 899 were fighting men. 
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The total yearly income of the city municipality amounted in 1875 
to ;^2i,o7S, and the expenditure to ;;^i7,422 j incidence of mtmicipal 
taxation, 3s. sd. per head. There are 18 Government and ^i^sionary 
•schools, of which 4 are girls’ schools; in addition, about 100 private 
schools are taught by Brdhmans. 

The well-water is brackish and unfit for drinking. Tha richer, 
classes use for drinking purposes rain-water stored in cisterns iTi their 
own houses; the lower orders otftain their supplies either direct from 
the river or from the water pumped into the city at the expense of the 
municipality. • . 

The Architecture of Ahmedabad illustrates in a very interes^ng and 
characteristic manner the result of the contact of Saracenic with Hindu 
forms. The vigorous aggressiveness of Isldm here found itself con¬ 
fronted by strongly vital Jain types, and submitted to a compromise 
in which the latter predominate. Even the mosques are Hindu or 
Jain in their details, with a Saracenic arch thrown in occasionally, not 
from any constructive want, but as a symbol of Isldm. The exquisite 
open tracery of some of the windows and screens form memorials, 
which no one who has seen them can forget, of the wonderful plasticity 
of stone in Indian hands. ‘The Muhammadans,’ says Mr. James 
Fergusson, ‘ had here forced themselves upon the most civilised and the. 
most essentially building race at that time in India; and the Chalukyas 
conquered their conquerors, and forced them to adopt forms and orna¬ 
ments which were superior to any the* invaders knew or cowld have 
introduced. The result is a style which combines all the elegance and 
finish of Jain or Chalukyan art, with a certain largeness of conception 
which the Hindu never quite«attained, but which is characteristic of the 
people who at this timg were subjecting all India to their sway.’ The 
exigencies of space preclude any attempt at detailed description. 

The following list of the jemains of most interest in the city and 
its neighbourhood is supplied to me by the Archaeological Surveyor:— 

I. Mosques—^.(i) Ahmad Shdh ; (2) Hybat Khdn; (3) Sayyid Alaii^;* 
(4) Malik Alam; (5) Rdnf Isni (^ot Sipri); (6) Sidi ^y^d; (7) 
Kutab Shdh; (8) Sayyid U.smani; (9) Mia Khan Chishti; (10) Sidi 
Basir; (ii) Muhafiz Khan; (12) j^hat Bibi ;»(i3) Dastur Khdn; (14)* 
Muhammad Ghous, and the Queen’s and Jamd Mosque. ' 

II. Tombs — (i) Ahmad Shdh i.; (2) Ahmad Shah’s Queen; (3) 
Dariya Khdn; (4) Azam Khdn; (s)Mir Abu; and(6) Shdh Wazfr-ud-dfn. 

III. Miscellaneous—Ancient well of Mata-Bhawani at Asdrwa; the 

Tin Danvdzd, or.Triple Gateway; the Kdnkarid Tank; Dddd Harir’s* 
Well; the Shdhi Bdgh; -Azim Khdn’s Palace, now used as the jail; 
Tombs of the Dutch. • * 

TV. Mausoleums in the neighbourhood—(i) Sirkej (Sharkej), about 
5 miles from Ahmedabad; (2) Batwd, about 6 miles from Ahmedabad ; 
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and (3) Shah Alam’s buildings, situated half way between Ahmedabad 
and Batwi. (For details see Architecture of Ahmedabad, by Messrs. 
Hope'^ind Fergusson. London : John Murray. 1866.) 

AhmeQQagar (Ahmadnagar). —A District in the Deccan, Bombay- 
Presidency, lying between 20° o' o" and 18° 20' o" N. lat, and 73° 
42' 40" and 75° 45' 50" E. long. Area, 6647 square miles. Pop. 
’(1872^ 773.938 souls. 

To the north-west and Avest lies Ndoik District, and farther east the line 
of the Godavari river separates Ahmednagar from the Dominions of 
^the Nizdm. To the .right of the Goddvari, and as far as the river Bhima 
in the .extreme south, the limit of the District towards the Nizdm’s 
Dominions and Sholdpur District is marked by no natural boundary. 
But to the south-west the line of the Bhima and its tributary, the Kerd, 
separates Ahmednagar from Poona; and farther north the District 
stretches westwards, till its lands and those of Tanna District meet 
on the slopes of the Sahyddri hills. Except in the east, where the 
Dominions of the Nizdm run inwards to within ten miles of the city 
of Ahmednagar, the District is compact and unbroken by the territories 
of Native States, or outlying portions of other British Districts. 

Physical Aspects. —The principal geographical feature of the District 
is the chain of the Sahyddri hills, which extend along a considerable 
portion of the western boundary, throwing out many spurs and ridges 
towards the e.ast. Three of these spurs continue to run eastwards 
into the heart of the District, the valleys between them forming the 
beds of the Praward and Muld rivers. From the right bank of the 
Muld the land stretches in hills and' elevated plateaux to the Gor river, 
the southern boundary of the District. Except near the centre of 
eastern boundary, where the hills rise to a cpnsiderable height, the 
surface of the District <*astwards beyond the neighbourhood of the 
Sahyddri hills becomes gradually less b»'oken. The highest peaks in 
the District are in the north-west; the hill of Kalsubdi, believed to attain 
- tr. a height of more than 5000 feet above the level of the sea; and the 
Marhat.d forts of Kild Pattd and Harischandragarh. Farther south, about 
18 miles west of the city of Ahme'dnagar, the hill of Pdrner rises about 
500 feet above the surrounding tableland, and 3240 feet above sea 
level. 

The chief river of the District is the Go-ldvari, which for about 40 
miles forms the boundary on the north and north-east; Farther south, the 
streams of the Praward and Muld, flowing eastwards from the Sahyddri hills 
along two parallel valleys, unite, and after a joint course of about 20 
miles fall into the Goddvari in the extreme north-east of the District. 
‘ A-'-^out 20 miles below the junction of the Praward, the Godavari 
receives on its right bank the river Dhor, which rises in the high 
land in the east, and has a northerly course of about 30 miles. The 
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southern parts of the District are drained by two main rivers, the Sina 
and the Kerd, both tributaries of the Bhima. Of these, the Sina, rising 
in the high lands to the right of the Muld, flows in a straight^ourse 
towards the sbuth-east. The river Kerd, rising in the Sahyddriaange and 
flowingtothe south-east, separates the Districts of Ahmednagar and Poona. 
The Bhima itself, with a winding course of about 20 miles, forms the 
southern limit of the District. Besides the main rivers, there are’jpveral' 
tributary streams and watercourses, many of which in ordinary seasons 
continue to flow throughout the year. Except in some of the villages 
situated in the high lands, where water is scarce, the District is fairly 
supplied with streams and wells. ‘ * 

The rainy season generally begins in the early part of June, and 
ends in November. The average annual rainfall during the ^ten years 
ending with 1871, was returned at 26-03 inches; in 1875 the total 
registered was 20-59 inches. The principal diseases are fever and 
small-pox. Guinea-worm is also a very common complaint. There 
are no minerals or quarries deserving notice. Though there are no 
large forests, a considerable area of hill land, covered with small trees, 
has been set apart to form State reserves. The forest revenue in 1874 
amounted to ;^i778, and the expenditure to ^^1287. 

Of domestic animals, the bullocks, varying in value from 2 to ^ 6 , 
are small and weak, two pairs of them being required to draw a plough. 
The horses, especially those bred near the river Bhima, though small, 
are strong, and formerly mounted the famous Marhattd civalry. Pains 
are taken by Government to improve the local breed, four stallions 
being stationed in the District for tliis purpose. There is also a breed 
of ponies, strong and enduring, and well suited to the wants of the 
people. In the forests and nfbuntains there are tigers, bears, panthers^ 
and bison. The rivers •contain considerable quantities of fish, for the 
most part of an inferior description. , 

Population .—The Census 6f 1872 returned a total population of 
773,938 persons, or 116-43 to the square mile, showing an increase q£ 

19 per cent, as compared with the returns of 1851. Of the total popula¬ 
tion in 1872, 727,367, or 94-24 pej*cent., including 12,5.^ Jains or 
Srdwaks, were Hindus; 42,435, or 5-48 per cent, Musalmans; 91 ■ 
Pdrsis; 941, or 0-12 per cent, Christians; 67 /ews'; 6 members of the 
Brahma Samaj; and 1031, or 0-13 per cent, ‘ others.’ The percentage of 
males in the total population was 51 -08. The bulk of the population 
belongs to the Marhattd race, including the following castes: Kanbi, 
Mdli, Sondr, Sutdr, etc. They are generally cultivators and artificers, • 
and, as a rule, much darker in complexion than the Brdhmans. Besides 
the low or depressed castes,—Mahar, Manga, Dher, Chdmbhdr, an^ , 
Rdmosi,—there are many wandering tribes, of which the chief are called 
Waddri^Kaikddi, and Koldti. Of hill tribes, besides Bhils, the Thakurs,' 
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VVaralis, and Kolis may be mentioned; they form a distinct race, 
generally met with in the wilder tracts in the west of the District The 
members of these tribes are still fond of an unsettled life, and have to 
be carettrtly watched to prevent their resuming their predatory habits. 
With the exception of a few Bordhs who engage in trade and are well- 
to-do, the Musalmans are in poor circumstances, being for the most 
•part suiik in debt Since the District has come under British manage¬ 
ment, there has been a large immigration of Marwdris. These men 
come by the route of Indore and Khandesh, and are almost entirely 
engaged in money-lending. 

• Of 716,820 Hindus (exclusive of 12,547 Jains), 189,801 are Shaivas ; 
2070 Vaishnavas; and 524,949 are undefined, or are ascetics and mendi¬ 
cants. Of 42,435 MusalmAns, 40,665 are Sunis, and 1770 Shidhs. The 
91 Pdrsis are all Shehenshdhi, and the 67 Jews are all Beni-Israel. Of 
the Christian population, the greater number have been converted from 
the Mahdr and Mang low-castes since 1831, by missionaries belonging 
to an American Society. Marhattd is the general language of the 
country, though some of the hill tribes in the west speak a dialect of 
their own. 

There were, in 1872, 1342 inhabited State and alienated villages, 
giving an average of one village to five square miles, and 57670 in¬ 
habitants to each village. Of the total population, 79,551 persons, or 
io'27 per cent., live in towns containing a population of more than 
5000 souls. The villages are, as a rule, surrounded by high mud walls; 
but of 'late years these fortifications have been allowed to fall into 
disrepair. The total number of houses in 1872 was 141,652, or an 
average of 2i’3i to each square mile. Of these, 10,520 houses, lodging 
60,963 persons, or 7'88 per cent, of the entire population, are buildings 
with walls of stone or fire-baked brick, and with roofs of tile, cement, or 
sheet-iron. The remaining 131,132 houses, accommodating 712,975 
persons, or 92‘i2 per cent, of the population, have outer walls of mud 
or sun-dried bricks, and thatched roofs. The cost of building a large 
stone hpuse of the better .class is reported to vary from ;^400 to ;^8c>o. 
The houses contain, for the most Tjart, very scanty furniture. Even the 
dwelling of a well-to-do trader has but little except a small stock of 
brass vessels, some beds of the cheapest description, and a few razdis 
or cotton-stuffed quilts. Unlike the artisans of Guzerat, the mechanics 
of Ahmednagar do not associate together in trade guilds. 

The staff of village servants inclu,des, as a rule, the head-man (Jidtel ); 

»the clerk (kulkami) ; the family priest {joshi or bhai) ; the potter 
{kumbhdr) ; the barber {ndhdvl) ; the carpenter (sutdr) ; the blacksmith 
^ \lohdr) ; the shoemaker (chdmbhdr) ; the washerman {pant) ; the 
sweeper (bhangt); the watchman {rakhlnvdlddr) ; the Musalmdn priest 
{mulld) ; the temple keeper {gurav). Villagers join together Jo build 
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temples or dig wells. The rich give a contribution in money, while the 
poor supply their labour. Depressed castes, such as Mahars, Mangs, 
and Dhers, are not allowed to draw water from the village tai^ In 
most villages the head-man still possesses much influence,, ^He is 
on all occasions put forward as the official representative of his village. 
He is also the social head, and on the occasion of a wedding in his 
family, or of the birth of a son, gives a dinner to the wholdj:om- • 
munity. The village council {pancMyat) decides questions of caste 
and money disputes. The Muhammadan priest or muM, besides 
attending the mosque, hills the sheep and goats offered by the Hindus 
as sacrifices to their gods. So thoroughly has‘this stranger been* 
incorporated with the village community, that Marhattds geneWly 
decline to eat the flesh of a sheep or goat unless its throat^has been 
cut by a mulld or other competent Musalman. 

Agriculture .—Exclusive of lands belonging to other territory situated 
within its limits, Ahmednagar District contains a total area of 4,216,576 
acres, of which 3,205,055 acres are arable assessed land, and 1,011,521 
are uncultivable waste. Of the arable assessed land, 644,558 acres, or 
2o’i I per cent., have been alienated by the State. Of the remaining 
assessed land, 2,432,355 acres were in 1874-75 under cultivation. 
The soil varies much in different parts of the District. Towards the 
north and east, it is as a rule a rich black loam; while in the hilly parts 
towards the west, it is frequently light and sandy. By reason of this 
variation in soil, it is said that a cultivator with ten acres Of land in the 
north of the District is better off than one with a holding ten times as 
large in the south. Though a singla pair of bullocks cannot till enough 
land to support a family, many cultivators have only one pair, and manage 
to get their fields ploughed by borrowing and lending bullocks among 
each other. Garden laads are manured; but, as a rule, for ordinary dry 
crops nothing is done to enrich the soil, Culfivators are employed in 
ploughing in March, April,‘and May; in sowing the early klmrif 
crops in August; in harvesting the early crops in January and February. 
The threshing out of both crops goes on at the same time,^in the 
months of March and April. The%i are no tanks for irrigation, but 
there is a good deal of irrigation from wells, especially in the northern 1 
parts. The District, though possessing in many parts a fertile soil and 
a fair supply of water, not unfrequently suffers from drought. To meet 
this evil, three large irrigation works have been constructed by the 
Government These works together can supply 41,510 acres, but in 
1876 water was used for less than 500 acres. The ordinary Bombay , 
land revenue system prevails throughout the District Lands are held 
under the survey tenure, bearing rents fixed as far as possible according 
to the intrinsic value of the soil, and liable to revision at the expiry of 
a lease generally of thirty years’ duration. 
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The stock in the possession of the cultivators of State villages during 
the year 1874 was returned at 63,297 ploughs; 23,167 carts; 273,673 
bulloftj^s; 48,290 buffaloes; 189,437 cows; 21,378 horses; 400,041 
sheep and goats; and 9290 asses. The staple crops are wheat 
{Triticuni vulgare) and gram (Cicer arietinum), in the vicinity of the 
rivers Godavari and Bhima; Indian millet or jodr (Sorghum vulgare) 
’ throughout the resf of the District, except in the inferior soils near the 
hills, where the chief crop is millet or bdjra (Holcus spicatus). These 
grains are grown both on dry and irrigated lands. Among other pro¬ 
ducts, sugar-cane, pan (Piper betel), and vegetables of many kinds are 
* raised in irrigated land. In some of the superior soils near the Godd- 
vari, hemp (Crotalaria juncea) is sown. In the north-east, cotton (Gossy- 
pium herbaceum) and rice (Oryza sativa) are cultivated to a small 
extent. Of the total of 2,432,355 acres under cultivation in 1874-75, 
grain crops occupied 1,720,613 acres, or 7971 per cent.; pulses, 87,041 
acres, or 4^03 per cent.; oil seeds, 10,701, or 0-49 per cent.; fibres, 
57,428 acres, or 2-66 per cent.; and miscellaneous crops, 282,758 acres, 
or 13'09 per cent.; while 273,814 .acres were fallow or under grass. 

Ahmednagar District is not subject to blights or floods. Occa¬ 
sionally wheat is affected by a disease called tdmbird. Under this 
disease, as the name implies, the grain turns a copper colour and withers 
away. Though the country is liable to drought, no scarcity deserving 
the name of a famine has occurred since the District came into the 
hands/)f the British. In 1791,1792, and 1794, there were much misery 
owing to the increase in the price of grain, occasioned by the disturbed 
state of the country. A few years ‘later (1803-04) the depredations of 
the Pinddn's, who accompanied the army of Holkdr, caused much 
suffering, and so severe was the distress that children are said to have 
been sold for food. The price of wheat rose tO 4s. a pound. The last 
severe famine occurred in 1877. 

Trade^ Ac .—In former days a considerable trade between Upper 
,India and the seaboard passed through this District. The carriers 
were a^class of Banjaris called Lumdns, owners of herds of bullocks. 
But since the opening of the twt. lines of the Great Indian Peninsula 
' Railway, the course. of traffic has changed. Trade is carried on 
almost entirely by means of permanent markets. From all parts 
of the District, millet, Indian millet, and grnm are exported to Poona 
and Bombay. The imports consist chiefly of English piece-goods, 
tin sheets, metals, groceries, salt, sand silk. The chief ihanufacturing 
‘ industries are the weaving of sdris or women’s robes and turbans, 
and the manufacture of copper and brass pots. Weaving" is said to 
• jjave been introduced into the District soon after the founding of 
the city of Ahmednagar (a.d. 1494) by a member of the Bhdngrii 
(* family, a man of considerable means, and a weaver by caste. Of 
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late years the industry has risen in iinportance. This change seems 
due to the fall in the price of yarn, now spun by steam-power at 
Bombay. The number of hand looms in Ahmednagar city al9fte has 
increased from 213 in 1820 to 2500 in 1875. The yarn conSsumed in 
these looms is said to come chiefly from Bombay, either imported 
from Europe or spun in the Bombay steam factories. Ahmednagar 
saris have a high reputation; and dealers flock from neighbouring * 
Districts and from the Nizdm’s Dominions to purchase them. Many of 
the weavers are entirely in the hands of money-lenders, who advance the 
raw material and take possession of the article wljen made up.. The ^ 
workmen are generally paid at the rate of from 2s. to 4s. for a piece of oloth 
from 14 to 16 cubits long, and from 2 to 2^ cubits wide. A piece of 
cloth of this size would take a man and his wife from 6 to 8 days 
to weave. An ordinary worker will earn at his loom about los. a 
month. The weavers, as a class, are said to be addicted to the use of 
intoxicating liquors. In 1820 this craft was almost entirely confined to 
members of the weaver caste, Sdli or Kosti. But many classes, such as 
Brahmans, Kanbis, and Mails, now engage in the work. Among former 
industries that have died out, are the manufactures of paper and carpets. 
The place of the country paper has been supplied by cheaper articles 
brought from China and Europe, and Ahmednagar carpets have ceased 
to be in demand. 

Except one or two mercantile houses in the city of Ahmednagar, 
there are no large banking establishmenis in the District. Thf busi¬ 
ness of money-lending is chiefly in the hands of Marwdri Banias, most 
of them Jains by religion, who are sJlid to have followed the camps of 
the Mughal armies at the end of the isth century. ’They did not, 
however, commence to settle in the District in large numbers until, 
the accession of the En^ish in the first quarter of the present century. 
Since then they have almost%ntirely supplanted the indigenous money¬ 
lenders, the Deccani Brdhmans! A Bania from Marwar, anxious to start 
as a money-lender, generally brings what capital he may have in bills of» 
exchange, or in gold and silver ornaments. On arrival he find* many 
of his caste fellows and acquaintances^eady to give him a helping hand. 
For a month or two he may travel abgut, making; inquiries and learning 
the course of local trade. He then decides on some village where he 
thinks he can see his way to a good business. He rents a small house 
and opens a shop, offering for sale either piece-goods, grain, or groceries. 
He is never overreached in a bargain, never sells save at a profit, and 
is most frugal in his personal expenditure. He very soon commences 
to lend small sums oft the security of household articles or personal 
ornaments. As his connection gradually enlarges, he advances money#' 
on crops and land. His stock of grain increases from year to year. 
Some of it he sends away to Poona and Bqmbay, stosing the rest under- 
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ground against a failure of crops or a rise of prices. When he has 
been eight or ten years in the Deccan, he returns to Marwar to bring 
some'of his family to his new home. As years go on, his profit in¬ 
creases, and he grows wealthy. He builds himself a large house, 
marries his children into the families of other Mdrwdri settlers, and 
probably never again leaves the Deccan. 

Tkz rate of interest charged for an advance of grain is from one-half 
to twice as much as the value of the grain advanced. The same rates 
are charged whether the grain is advanced for seed or for the 
^ support of .the borrower and his family. Among the cultivating 
classes, few are free from debt, and many of the poorer peasants are 
said to be in hopelessly-involved circumstances. The depressed con¬ 
dition of the cultivators of this District was brought to the notice of 
Government between 1848 and 1858. In the following years, the high 
prices of agricultural produce which accompanied the American war 
helped to free them from their difficulties; but the recent fall in prices, 
combined with the increased pressure of oreditors for payment, was 
accompanied by much general discontent in the District, and by 
several serious offences against the persons and property of money- 
' lenders. 

The condition of the peasantry in this pant of India has since formed 
a subject of inquiry by a special Commissioner appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. As a rule, they are sober, indulging in the use neither 
of liqiiior nor of opium. An agricultural labourer is usually paid at 
the rate of about ]£z a year and his food. Wages for day-labourers 
employed in harvesting are, as a rule, 5 sheaves per 100 of the number 
cut or uprooted and tied by the individual, whether man or woman. 
, For work on the threshing-floor, one pound of grain per 100 trodden 
out or winnowed is allduVed. For other work, the wages are — for a 
woman, from 2^d. to 3d.; children, i^u., paid in cash, weekly or 
monthly. Masons and cairpentears earn from is. to is. 3d. a day; 
irdomestic servants in native houses, 6s. a month, besides food. The 
average prices of the chief articles of food in 1874-75 were—wheat, 
41 lbs. for 2S. (i R.); rice, 15 lbs.; Indian millet \jodr), 81 lbs.; 
millet {bdjra), 61 lbs. \ and split-peas {ddl), 35 lbs. 

Though neither of the two branches of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway pass within its boundaries, the district is well supplied with 
roads. • Of a total length of 427 miles of road within the limits of the 
District, 58 miles are bridged and metalled, 270 are spread with gravel 
or sand, and 99 are unmetalled. All the main lines of communication 
have been constructed by the State at a cost of ;^7 7,851, and are kept 
,sin repair at a yearly charge of not less than ;^54oo. The metal used 
is basaltic trap, of which there is a plentiful supply in almost every part 
of the District. The most cpnvenient route from Bombay to the town 
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of Ahmednagar is by the south-eastern branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway to Dhond Station, with which the town is connected 
by a good xoad 47 miles long. 

A summary of the chief events in the history of the District, which 
from 1508 to 1636 formed one of the Musalmdn kingdoms of the 
Deccan, will be found in the article on the city of Ahmednagar. On 
the fall of the Peshwd’s power in 1817, the country was formed iilto a 
British District. • 

Administration, etc .—For administrative purposes, the Ahmednagar 
District is divided into eleven taluks or Subdivisions. The administra¬ 
tion in revenue matters is entrusted to a Collector and 4 assistanta, of 
whom 3 are covenanted civil servants. For the settlement of civil 
disputes there are 6 courts. There is also a Court of Small Causes in the 
city of Ahmednagar. In 1874-75 the total cost of the maintenance of 
these courts was ^£,'95 66, and the amount realized from court fees and 
stamps ;£ri8,736. Exclusive of 2459 cases settled in 1874 by the Small 
Cause Court, the number of cases decided was 10,056 ; of these, 9294, 
or 92'43 per cent., were suits brought for the recovery of debts. The 
average value of the property involved in each case was 7s. od. 
Twenty-nine officers conduct the administration of criminal justice, of 
whom 5 are Europeans. 

In the year 1874, the total strengtli of the District or regular police 
force, exclusive of the staff of 3 officers and 25 men, pai^i from local 
sources and stationed in cantonments, was 600. The cost of «aain- 
taining the whole force of 628 men was ;^io,997, 4s. od., of which 
.^337, 4s. od. was raised from local sources. These figures show one 
man to every square milgs as compared with the area, and one 
man to every i232’38 souls as compared with the population. The 
cost of maintenance is e^ual to ;^i, 13s. id. per square mile, or 3|d. 
pet head of the population, •in 1875 tlfe Ahmednagar jail contained 
a daily average of 204 convicted prisoners, including 21 females, show¬ 
ing one prisoner to every 3794 of the population; the total cost was 
;^I3 i 6, 4s. od,, or 6s. od. per head. , • 

The District contains 23 post offices and a Government telegraph 
office. There is a military cantonment with a. population of 4399, 
of whom 3080, or 70 per cent, are Hindus; 287, or 6-52 per cent, 
Musalmdns; and 1032, or 23-46, Christians. Of this population 1337 
are fighting men.. 

The District local funds, created Since 1863 for works of public 
utility and rural education, in 1874-75 yielded a revenue of ;^i4,o56, 
against an expenditure of ;^i3,653. There are 3 municipalities in the 
District, namely: Ahmednagar town, population 32,841; Sangamner, 
9978 ; Bhing^r, 5752. In 1874 the total municipal receipts amounted 
to .£^48 76, and the total expenditure to ;£^4o68. The incidence of 
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taxation varied from 8^d. to as. a jd. per head. Land tax in 1873-74, 
;4i32.74S- 

BeiMes the civil ho.spital in Ahmednagar city, there is only one 
dispensary. In 1874-75 a total of 14,037 patients were treated, of 
whom 13,710 were out-door, and 327 in-door patients. The number 
of vascinations was 24,214 in 1874-75. The people are said to consent 
williiigly to the operation. 

The number of deaths reported in the six years ending 1874 was 
80,257, showing an average yearly mortality of 13,376, or i7‘2 per 
thousand of the population. During the four years ending 1874, the 
nupiber of births is returned at 68,330, 35,982 males and 32,348 
females, being an average yearly birth-rate of 17,082 souls, or 22 per 
thousand of the population. 

In the year 1873-74 there were 202 Government schools, including 
2 girls’-schools, or an average of i school for every 6 villages, with an 
average attendance of 7513 pupils, or 3‘20 per cent, of (234,643) the 
total population between six and twenty years of age. Excluding 
charges for inspection, ;^2i28 was paid by the State, and ;^4ioi 
from local funds. In Ahmednagar there is one library and one 
newspaper. 

The chief towns of the District are—(i) Ahmednagar, with 5586 
houses, and a population of 32,841 souls; (2) Sangamner, 1843 houses, 
pop. 9978;,(3) Pdthardi, 1643 houses, pop. 7117; (4) Kharda, 1662 
.house*, pop. 6899; (5) Chrigonda, 1118 houses, pop. 6175; (6) 
Bhingdr, 913 houses, pop. 5752; (7) Karjat, 1119 houses, pop. 5535; 
and (8) Sonai, 767 houses, pop. 5254. 

Ahmednagar {Ahmadnagar) City. —Chief town of the District of 
the same name, Bombay Presidency. Lat. 19° 5' n., long. 74° 55' e. ;. 
area, 3 square milespopulation in 1877, 32,841 souls. The third 
among the cities of the Dectan and the seventeenth in the Bombay 
Presidency. It is situated on the plain of the river Sina, about 12 miles 
from its source, and on its left bank. The city has a commonplace 
appearance, most of the houses being of the ordinary Deccan type, built 
of mud-coloured sun-burnt brick's, with flat roofs. It is surrounded by 
an earthen wall abouj 12 feet in-height, with decayed bastions and nine 
gates. This wall is said to have been brilt about the year a.d. 1562 
by King Husain Nizdm Shdh. The adjacent country is closed in on 
two sides by hilla Ahmednagar was founded in a.d. 1494 by Ahmad 
Nizdm Shdh, originally an officer of the Bahmani State, who, on the, 
breaking up of that Government, assumed the title and authority of an 
independent ruler, and fixed his capital at this place, named after its 
founder. It was built on the site of a more ancient town called Bingar. 
Ahmad Nizini Shdh was succeeded in 1598 by his son Burhan Nizdm 
Shdh. In his reign the .State attained high prosperity, until his defeat 
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by Ibrahim Adil Shah, king of Bijdpur, in a.d. 1546. Burhan Nizim 
Shih died in a.d. 1553, and was succeeded by his son Husain Nizam 
Shdh. This prince also suffered a very severe defeat from the/King 
of Bijdpur, in a.d. 1562, losing ’several hundred elephants and 660 
pieces of cannon; amongst them the great gun now at Bijdpur, 
considered to be one of the largest pieces of brass ordnance jn the 
world. Husain Shdh of Ahmednagar was subsequently confedeiated 
with the Kings of Bijdpur, Golgop^a, and Bidar, against Rdjd Rdm 
of Vijayanagar, whom in a.d. 1564 they defeated, made prisoner, and' 
put to death at Tdlikot, in the present British District of Belgaum. 
Husdin Nizdm Shdh, nicknamed Divan A, or the insane, fropi .t^^e 
extravagance of his conduct, was in a.d. 1588 cruelly murdered by 
his son Miran Husdin Nizdm Shdh, who, having reigned ten jnonths, 
was deposed and put to death. Miran was succeeded by his nephew 
Ismdil Nizdm Shdh, who, after a reign of two years, ■ was deposed by 
his own father, who succeeded by the title of Burhan Nizdm Shdh ii., 
and died in a.d. 1594. His son and successor, Ibrahim Nizdm 
Shdh, after a reign of four months, was killed in battle against the 
King of Bijdpur. Ahmad, a reputed relative, was raised to the throne; 
but as it was soon after ascertained that he was not a lineal descend¬ 
ant, he was expelled the city; and Bahddur Shdh, the infant son of 
Ibrdhim Nizdm Shdh, was placed on the throne under the influence 
of his great-aunt, Chdnd Bibi (widow of AH Adil Shdh, king of 
Bijdpur, and sister of Murtdza Nizdm»Shdh of Ahmednagar), a 
woman of heroic spirit, who, when the city was besieged by Murad, 
the son of Akbar, defended in person the breach which had been 
made in the rampart, and comjjplled the assailants to raise the siege. 
These events took place in 1595. In 1599 Prince Danyal Mirzd, son , 
of Akbar, at the head of a Mughal army, captured the city of Ahmed¬ 
nagar. Nominal kings, however, continiTed to exercise a feeble sway 
until 1636, when Shdh Jahdn finally overthrew the monarchy. In 1759 
the city was betrayed to the Peshwd by the commandant holding it for , 
the Government of Delhi. In 1797 it was ceded by the Peshwd 4 o the 
Marhattd chief Daulat Rdo Sindhia. •* In 1803 it was invested by a 
British force under General Wellesley, and surr^dered after a resist¬ 
ance of two days. It was, however, shortly after given up to the 
Peshwd; but the fort was again occupied by the British in 1817, by 
virtue of the treaty of Poona. On the fall of the Peshwd, Ahmednagar 
became the headquarters of the ColleJtorate of the same name. 

The population of the city was 17,000 in 1817, and 26,012 in 1850. 
Some of the Brdhmahs are tradespeople; most, however, are employed 
in work requiring education and intellect. The bulk of the popula¬ 
tion consists of Stidras, engaged in various occupations. The Musal- 
mdns, who number 6135, are, as a rule, uneducated and indolent. 
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They are employed in weaving, cleaning cotton, and in domestic 
service in the houses of well-to-do Hindus. The Mdrwarfs are the 
most'^.rosperous class. The chief manufacturing industries of the 
city are the weaving of sdris, and' the manufacture of copper and 
brass pots. Ahmednagar is celebrated for the strength and durability 
of its, carpets. Of the articles manufactured in the city, estimated 
in 1*875-76 at about 11,657, cotton and silk cloths contributed 
;^5S,687, and copper and brass po,*-s ^^43,920. One street is devoted 
to the houses and shops of grain dealers. The shops of the cloth- 
sellers form another street. The trade of cloth-selling is chiefly in the 
hands.of Mdrwdris, who combine it with money-lending. 

Half a mile to the east of the city stands the fort, built of stone, 
circular drr shape, about mile in circumference, and surrounded by 
a wide and deep moat. 'I’his building, which stands on the site of a 
former fortress of earth, said to have been raised in 1488, was erected 
in its-present form by Husdin Nizam Shdh, grandson of Mdlik Ahmad, 
in the year a.d. 1559. In the year 1803 the fort was surrendered to 
the British army after a severe bombardment of two days. The breach 
then made in the fort is still visible. The city has numerous specimens 
of Muhammadan architecture, several of the mosques being now con¬ 
verted into-Government offices or used as dwelling-houses by European 
residents. .The Collector’s office is held in a mosque built in the r6th 
century. The Judge’s Court was originally the palace of a Musalman 
noblav- built about the year -1600 ; the buildings at present used as a 
jail and a civil hospital were formerly mosques. Six miles east of the 
city, on a hilt between 700 and 800 feet above the level of the fort 
and city, stands a large, unfinished tomb, now fitted up as a sanitarium 
. for British troops. Close to the city is a marble tablet, let into the 
wall, which contains the names of the English officers and men who 
fell in storming it. Ahmednagar contains an American church, a Pdrsi 
agidri (fire temple), and two or three Hindu temples, a High School, 
r with a branch and seven vernacular schools. The municipality was 
established on the ist March 1855, and has an income of ;^4iS7. 
Since the establishment of the milnicipality, the roads have been widened 
and drained, and several new streets opened out. The city is now well 
supplied with water by various aqueducts from sources ranging from 
two to six miles from the city. The wells inside the city are 
brackish. 

Ahobalam. —Village and shrihe in Kurnool District, Madras. Lat. 
^ 5 ° 9 ' 3” N., long. 78° 46' 59" E.; pop. 117; houses, 22. Three 
pagodas of great local sanctity stand on a hill near the village—one at 
. the foot, one half way up, one at the top. The first is the most in¬ 
teresting, as it contains beautiful relievos of scenes from the Mahdbhdrata 
on its walls, and on two great stone porches {inantapams) which stand 
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in front of it, supported by pillars 8 feet in circumference, hewn out of 
the rock. 

Ahpyook. — Revenue circle, Henzada District, British Burma ; 
situated in a great rice - producing country, watered by the river 
Irrawaddy, and containing many lakes and fisheries, the chief being 
Gnyee-re-gyee, 3 miles long, ^ mile broad, and 15 feet to 20 feet deep 
during dry season. Revenue (1876), ;^i6'24 j pop.. 6605. , ‘ 

Ahraura. —Town in Mirzapur,District, Nortb-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 25° l' 15" N., long. 83°4' 2a" E. ; pop. (1872), 9019,including 8006 
Hindus, and 1013 Muhammadans; area, 123 acres; 12 miles south¬ 
east of Chunar, 18 miles south of Benares. Local trade in grain. Rail-' 
way station on East Indian Railway at Ahraura road, 10 miles north of 
the town. , 

Ai&vej. —Petty State of Undsarviya in Kdthidwdr, Bombay. Con¬ 
sists of 2 villages with 2 independent tribute-payers. Revenue in 1875, 
£520. Pays tribute of jCzS to the Giekwdr of Baroda. Lat. ofAiivej 
town, 21° 24' N., long. 71° 47' E. 

Aigur. —Old capital of the Province of Balam, nowin Hassan Dis¬ 
trict, Mysore State, situated on river of same name. Lat. 12° 48' n., 
long. 75° o' 53" E. An early scene of coffee cultivation. 

Aihar. —Town in Rae Bareli District, Oudh, 5 miles from- Dalamau. 
Pop. (1869), 27341, of whom 720 were Sivaite Brdhmans. The village 
is locally called Nunidgaon, it being considered unlucky to. pronounce 
the true name of the place. , ' ^ 

Aikota. — Town in Madras. — See Ayakoita. 

Aing-Gyee. —Large village in Henzada District, British Burma, 
north of Lake Doora, on the margin of a great rice-producing area. In¬ 
habitants entirely agricultural. ^ 

Aing-ka-Loung. — Revenue circle in Rangoon District, British 
Burma. The surface of the^ountry is flat, and the greater part subject 
to inundation; the whole circle is covered with the ‘ Great Eng-ta-ra 
Forest,’ excepting the portions high enough to escape inundation. These 
are planted with rice, cotton, and tobacco. The 5 principal fgns are 
named A-la-Ohwot, Taw-kha-ra, KalaA-koon, Matha, and M 5 ng-la; the 
inhabitants of some of the villages^ are largely emplbyed in fishing. 
Pop. (1876), 3623 ; gross revenue, ^^2059. 

Airi. —Teak forest in Mandla District, Central Provinces, under 
the Forest Department. Lat. 22° 38'— 22° 40' n., long. 80° 43' 45"— 
80“ 46' 4s" E. ; area, 5 square miles. Conveniently situated at the 
junction of the Burhner and Hilon. 

Aiyar. —River, Salem District, Madras. Lat. 12° 7'—12° 39' 45" N., 
long. 77° 49' o"— 77” 49' 15" E. 

Ajaigarh, —Native State and fort in Bundelkhand, North-Western 
Provinces; lying between- 24° 45' 30" and 24° 58' n. lat., and between 
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So* 4' 45" and 80° 22' e. long.; bounded on the north by the Charkhdri 
State and Bdnda District, on the south aird east by Panna State, and 
on the.west by the Chhatarpur State. Estimated area, 340 square miles; 
estimated population, 46,000 souls. The principality consists of the 
famous hill-fortress of Ajaigarh, with the surrounding territory, besides 
an outlying tract between Jaso and Panna. The Rdjd lives at 
* Naushahr, at the northern base of the hill, on which is perched the 
ancient fort. The eminence is comgosed of granite, overlaid by a bed 
of sandstone, and presenting all round a perpendicular face of rock- 
some 50 feet in height. North-east of the main hill, and separated 
■from^ it by a deep ravine, rises the opposite height of Bihonta. The 
fort stands on the southern crag, and is enclosed by a rampart running 
round th?. bold face of the rock. It is composed in part of exquisitely- 
carved shafts, pedestals, or cornices, the relics of ancient Jain temples. 
Over the whole surface of the plateau lies scattered a profusion of 
ruins, statues, and stone fragments. In their perfect state the temples 
must have been of great magnificence. The fortress probably dates 
back to the 9th century of- our era. In the troubled period which 
preceded the British occupation of Bundelkhand, Ajaigarh fell into the 
hands of one Lachhman Dawa, a marauding chieftain; but in 1809, 
owing to his persistent turbulence, the fort was attacked by the Britisli 
forces, and taken after a hot engagement. I-.achhman Dawa then with¬ 
drew, and the British granted the principality to Bakht Sinh, the former 
Bundefa ruler. His representative still holds the position of Rdjd, and 
pays a tribute of ^^701. The whole revenue from all sources amounts 
to about ;^i7,Soo. Ajaigarh is distant 16 miles from Kdlinjar, 47 miles 
from Bdnda, and 130 miles from Allahabad. 

.Ajanta (Adjunta) or Indhydldri. —Hill ranges at the south-west ex¬ 
tremity of Berar, running into the Nizdm’s Dorninions, and skirting the 
Bombay District of Khandesh.. They support the northern side of the 
great table-land of the Deccan, and form the watershed of the feeders 
of the Gdddvari and Tipti rivers. With their spurs and continuation, 
known^as the Satmdl range, they cover the whole of the Bdsim Dis: 
trict, and the southern half of district Bulddna, rising into peaks of 
* over 1700 feet in .height. The^ consist, excepting in their alluvial 
river.valleys, entirely of trap; well-wooded, picturesque, abounding in 
game, they form the retreats of the aboriginal tribes. One of their 
passes in the Nizdm’s Dominions contains the famous rock temples of 
Ajanta. 

Ajanta (Adjunia ).—A village and ravine celebrated for its cave 
temples, in the south-west of the Ajanta or Indhyddri Hills, near to the 
Berar frontier, but within the Nizdm’s Dominions. Lat. 20® 32' 30" n., 
long. 75° 48' E. ; 220 miles north-east by east of Bombay, 53 miles 
north-north-east from Aurangabad, and 24-miles north of the field 
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of Assaye. The caves have been identified as those mentioned 
by Hiouen Thsang on the eastern frontier of the kingdom of Pulikesi. 
The best route for visiting these striking memorials of Buddhism 
is by the G. I. P. Railway from Bombay to Pachora Station (231 
miles), and thence by bullock cart to Fardapur, where there is a 
traveller’s rest-house. A bridle path leads from Fardapur tp the 
ravine of Lenapur (3J miles), in which the caves lie; and it is by 
this route, not from the village of* Ajanta above the pass, that they 
are best visited. The defile is wooded, lonely, and rugged, the 
caves being excavated out of a wall of almost perpendicular rock, 
about 250 feet high, sweeping round in a hollow semicircle, with,the 
Wdghard stream below, and a wooded rocky promontory jutting out 
from its opposite bank. The caves extend about a third of a mile from 
east to west in the concave scarp composed of Amygdaloid trap, at an 
elevation of 35 to no feet above the bed of the torrent. The ravine, 
a little higher up, ends abruptly in a waterfall of seven leaps (sat kmd), 
from 7 O'to over 100 feet in height. 

Twenty-four monasteries (vihdras) and five temples (chaityas) have 
been hewn out of the solid rock, many of them supported by lofty 
pillars, richly ornamented with sculpture, and covered with highly- 
finished paintings. Mr. Fergusson’s admirable woodcuts and descrip¬ 
tions (History of Indian Architecture, pp. 122-159, ed. 1876) have 
brought these beautiful excavations within reach of the English public. 

I condense the following brief description chiefly from materials 
furnished to me by Mr. Burgess, Archaeological Surveyor to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. Th#fine chaityas or cave temples for public worship 
are usually about twice as long ps they are wide, the largest being 94^ 
feet by 41The back or inner end of the chaitya is almost always, 
circular; the roofs are lofty and vaulted, some ribbed with wood, others 
with stone cut in imitation of wooden rfbs. A colonnade cut out of 
the solid rock runs round each, dividing the nave from the aisles. The 
columns in the most ancient caves are plain octagonal shafts without c=r 
bases or capitals; in the more modem ones they have both bases and 
capitals, with richly ornamented shafts? Within the circular end of the 
cave stands the Daghoba (relic-holdor), a solid* mass of rock, either 
plain or richly sculptured, consisting of a cylindrical case supporting a 
cupola (garbha), which in turn is surmounted by a square capital or tee 
(toran). The twenty-four vihdras, or Buddhist monasteries, containing 
cells, are usually' square in form, supported by rows of pillars either 
running round them and separating the great central hall from the 
aisles, or disposed in four equidistant lines. In the larger caves a 
verandah cut out of the rock, and with cells at either end, shades the 
entrance; the great hall occupies the middle space; with a small 
chamber behind, and a shrine containing a figure of Buddha enthroned. 
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The walls on all the three sides are excavated into cells, the dwelling- 
places igrihas) of the Buddhist monks. The simplest form of vihdra 
or monastery is a verandah hewn out of the face of the precipice, 
with cells opening from the back into the rock. Very few of the 
caves seem to have been completely finished; but nearly all of them 
appear to have been painted on the walls, ceilings, and pillars, inside 
and 'out. Even the sculptures have all been richly coloured. Twenty- 
five inscriptions—seventeen painted ones in the interior, eight rock in¬ 
scriptions engraved outside—commemorate the names of pious founders 
in the Sanskrit and JVIagadhi tongues. 

Qne monastery has its whole facade richly carved, but as a rule such 
ornamentation is confined- in the monasteries {vihdra^ to the doorways 
and windows. More lavish decoration, was bestowed upon the temples 
{chaityas) —the most ancient of them have their facades sculptured, 
while in the more modern ones the walls, columns, entablatures, and 
daghoba are covered with carving. The sculpture shows little know¬ 
ledge of art, and consists chiefly of Buddhas, or Buddhist teachers, in 
every variety of posture, instructing their disciples. 

‘ The paintings,’ writes the Archaeological Surveyor, ‘ have much 
higher iwetensions, and have even beem considered superior to the 
style of Europe in the age when they were probably executed. The 
human figure is represented in every possible variety of position, 
displaying some slight knowledge of anatomy; and attempts at fore- 
shorttning have been made* with surprising success. The hands are 
generally well amd gracefully drawn, and rude efforts at perspective are 
to be met with. Besides paintings of Buddha^and his disciples and 
devotees, there are representations of,streets, processions, battles, in¬ 
teriors of houses with the inmates pursuing their daily occupations, 
domestic scenes of loy^ and marriage and Heath, groups of women 
performing religious austeritiesthere af'e hunts; men on horseback 
spearing the wild buffalo; animals, from the huge elephant to the 
diminutive quail; exhibitions of Cobra di capello, ships, fish, etc. The 
small'number of domestic utensils depicted is somewhat remarkable,— 
the common chditi and lotd., ^ drinking-cup, and one or two other 
dishes, a tray, an elegantly-shaped sort of jug having an oval body and 
long thin neck, with lip and handle, togethei with a stone and roller for 
grinding condiments, being all that are observable. The same lack of 
weapons of war, either offensive or defensive, is also to be noticed. 
Swords, straight and crooked, long and short, spears of various kinds, 
clubs, bows and arrows, a weapon resembling a bayonet reversed, a 
missile like a quoit with cross-bars in the centre, and shields of 
different forms, exhaust the list. There is also a thing which bears a 
strong resemblance to a Greek helmet, and three horses are to be seen 
yoked abreast, but whether they were originally attached to a war 
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chariot cannot now be determined. The paintings have been in the 
most brilliant colours—the light and shade are very good ; they must 
have been executed upon a thick layer of stucco, but whether whilst it 
was wet or dry is difficult to say. In many places the colour has pene¬ 
trated to a considerable depth.’ See also reports of Mr. Griffiths, 
Indian Antiquary, vol. ii. p. 152, and vol. iii. p. 25. . 

The cave temples and monasteries of Ajanta furnish a continuous 
narrative of Buddhist art during 890. years, from shortly after the reign 
of Asoka to shortly before the expulsion of the faith from India. The 
oldest of them are assigned to about 200 b.c. ; the jnost modern cannot 
be placed before the year 600 a.d. For many centuries they eijaUle us 
to study the progress of Buddhist art and of Buddhistic conceptions 
uninfluenced by Hinduisms; the chief interest of the latest chaitya, 
about 600 A.D., is to show how nearly Buddhism had approximated to 
Brdhmanism before the convulsions amid which it disappeared. The 
liberality of the Indian Government had enabled Major Gill to take 
up his residence in Ajanta, and to prepare a magnificent series of 
facsimiles from the frescoes. These unfortunately perished in the 
fire at the Crystal Palace in i860, but reductions of the more important 
of them exist in Mrs. Speir’s Life in Ancient India, and renewed 
efforts are being made by Government to render the matchless art- 
series of Ajanta available to the western world. 

Ajaniir.—Town in South Kanara District, Madras. ^Lat. 12° 20' 

N., long. 75° 7' 15" E. ; pop. 5162; houses, 1266.. Situated on the 
coast road about half way between Mangalore and Cannanore 
(Kanandr). 

ingrain.—Town in Unao ,District, Oudh, 10 miles from Unao 
town, and a station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 24 miles* 
from Lucknow. Pop. in 1869, 2365, of whom, 2280 were Hindus and 
85 Muhammadans. Formerly ealled Bhdnpdrd,. after its founder, but 
its name altered to the present one, as being more auspicious (literally 
the town of Aja, one of the names of Brahma). 

Ajgdon. —Town in Unao District, Oudh, on the banks t>f the 
Sai river. Pop. {1869), 3481, of w^ora 3422 were Hindus and 59 
Musalmdns. Belongs to a Rdjput family of the. Janwdr tribe, who are * 
said to have founded it about 250 years ago.. Noted for its excellent 
tobacco cultivation. Government school. 

^Ajmere (Ajmer) Mhairwdrd.—An isolated British District in 
Rdjputdna, lying between 25° 30' Snd 26° 45' n. lat., and between 
73° 4s' and 75° o' e. long., with an area of 2710 square miles, and ’ 
a population in 1872 of 316,590 souls. The District comprises the two 
tracts known as Ajmere and Mhairwara (the latter of which see sepa-^ 
rately), and is entirely surrounded by Native States. It is bounded on 
the north by Kishengarh and Marwar; on the west by Marwar; on the 
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south by Mey war; and on the east by Kishangarh, Jeypore, and Meywar. 
The two tracts originally formed distinct Districts, but they are now 
united under a Deputy-Commissioner of Ajmere Mhairwiri, who has 
his headquarters at the town of Ajmere. The united District forms 
also a Chief Commissionership; the Agent of the Governor-General 
for Rdiputdna, with his headquarters at Abu, being ex officio Com¬ 
missioner of Ajmere. 

Physical Aspects .—The District qf Ajmere-Mhairwdrd occupies the 
crest of the great Rijputdna watershed ; the rain which falls upon the 
summit finding its w?iy either by the Chambal into the Bay of Bengal, 
or by tl^e Liini into the Gulf of Cutch. The plateau on whose centre 
.stands the town of Ajmere may be considered as the highest point in 
the plains of Hindustdn, and from the circle of hills which hem it in, 
the surrounding country slopes away on every side—toward river 
valleys on the east, south, and w'est, or the desert region on the north. 
The Aravalli range, which divides the plain of Marwar from the high 
tableland of Meywar, forms the distinguishing feature of the District. 
Rising first from the alluvial basin of the Jumna into the ridge at 
Delhi, this broken chain runs south-westward across the Rdjputdna 
States, and crops out to a considerable height near the town of Ajmere, 
where it assumes the' form of several parallel hill ranges. The greatest 
elevation, on-which is perched the fort of Tdragarh, rises immediately 
over the city to 2855 feet above sea level, or about 1300 feet above the 
valley rat its base. The Nagpahdr or Serpent hill, 3 miles west of 
Ajmere, attains a scarcely inferior elevation. About 10 miles from the 
city, the hills subside for a short distance; but in the neighbourhood of 
Beiwar, the headquarters of Mhairw£ird,,.they reappear once more as a 
■compact double ridge, enclosing the valley pargand from which that 
station derives its name. On the Marwar side, the Aravalli chain 
gradually becomes bolder and'more precipitous, till it finally merges 
into the Vindhyan system near the isolated height of Abu. West of 
. the Ndgpahir, on the other hand, the plains become an unbroken sea 
of barren sand. Owing to its elevated position at the centre of the 
watershed, Ajmere Mhairwdrd pbssesses no rivers of any importance. 
The Banas, its principtl stream, rises in the Aravalli hills, 40 miles N.w. 
of Oodeypore (Udaipur), and skirts the s. s. frontier without entering 
the District. During the rains it becomes unfordable, and, as no ferries 
exist, travellers from Kotah and Deoli only cross into Ajmere by means 
of extemporized rafts. Four other insignificant rivulets—the Khari 
Nadi, the D£i Nadi, the Sibarmati, and the Saraswati—swell into violent 
torrents after heavy rains. But the great tank embankments form the 
most interesting feature in the hydrography of the District. They are 
constructed by damming up the gorges of hill streamlets, and several 
of them date back to periods long anterior to the British occupation. 
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As many as 419 of these valuable works now irrigate and fertilize the 
District, due in most part to the untiring energy and benevolent 
exertions of Col. Dixon, who administered various portions of this 
tract from 1836 to 1857. The tanks become dry by the month of 
March, .and their moist beds are their cultivated for the spring crops. 
Four small natural reservoirs, scarcely deserving the name of lakes, are ^ 
also found in the depressions of the sandhills, the most important of 
which is the sacred lake of Pushjcar. The Aravalli range abounds 
in mineral wealth, but no mining opcfations are at present carried 
on. The District was entirely denuded of trees lopg before the British 
period, but great pains have lately been taken for re-afforesting the arid 
hillsides. 

History .—Tradition refers the foundation of Ajmere to the eponymous 
Rdjd Aja, a Chauhan Rdjput, about the year 145 a.d. Aja at first 
attempted to build his stronghold on the Nagpahar, where the proposed 
site is pointed out at the present day; but as his evil genius destroyed 
each night the walls erected during the day-time, the Rdjd transferred 
his fortress to the neighbouring hill of Taragarh. In the valley below, 
known as Indurkot, he founded a city which he called after his own 
name, Ajmere. Finally, toward the close of his life, he retired as a 
hermit to a mountain gorge 10 miles from his newly-built capital, where 
a temple still commemorates his death-place. Authentic history 
begins, at Ajmere, with the advent of the Muhammadap conquerors. 
In A.D. 685, Doli Rdi, Chauhan ruler of Ajmere, joined the<tlindu 
alliance in resisting the first isolated efforts of Musalman aggression under 
Muhammad Kasim, the Arab conqueror of Sind, but was defeated and 
slain by the invaders. His ^ccessor, Manik Rdi, founded Sifmbhar, 
from which the Chauhdn princes thenceforth derived their title. 
hear no more of the littJe Rdjput State till the »year 1024, when Sultdn 
Mahmdd took the route via Ajmere in'his famous expedition against 
the temple of Somndth. On his way he sacked Ajmere, and destroyed 
the gods and temples; but the fort of Tdragarh gave shelter to the - 
townspeople, and M.ahmiid, who had^no leisure for sieges, proteeded 
on his desolating course to Guzerat. *00 his way back he had intended 
marching by the Ajmere route, buUhis guides misled him into the 
desert. The Ajmere Rdjputs hung upon his army, inflicting severe 
losses, while thousands of the Muhammadans died of thirst. The 
guides confessed they had revenged Somndth, and were put to death. 
Visdiadeva, or Bisdldeo, who shortly lifterwards ruled at Ajmere, made 
himself famous by the construction of an important tank, the Bisdl- 
sdgar. He also' conquered Delhi from the wild Tudrs. He abo 
subdued the hill tribes of Mhairwdrd, whom he enslaved as drawers of* 
water in the streets of Ajmere. And, grandson of Bisdldeo, constructed 
the embankment which forms the Andsdgar lake, where Shdh Jahan 
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long afterwards erected a noble range of marble pavilions. Someswar, 
the third in descent from And, married the daughter of Anang Pdl Tudr, 
king of Delhi; and from this marriage sprang Prithvi Rdjd, the last of 
the Chauhdn dynasty, who was adopted by Anang Pdl, and thus became 
ruler of Delhi and Ajmere. This marks the culminating point in the 
^ independent history of the District. Ajmere had ranked with Delhi, 
Kanauj, and Ujjain as one of the Rdjput breakwaters against Muham¬ 
madan invasion. The united kingdpm of Delhi and Ajmere was now 
submerged beneath the advancing tide, and the downfall of the inner 
Rdjput States, Kanayj and Ujjain, followed. In 1193 a.d., Prithvi Rdjd, 
the king of Delhi and Ajmere, was defeated and put to death in cold 
blood by Shahib-ud-dfn Ghori, and the Muhammadan power was 
thenceforth established over Upper India. Shortly afterwards, the 
Musalmdn leader took Ajmere, massacred such of the inhabitants as 
opposed him, and reserved the rest for slavery. He then granted the 
country to a relative of Prithvi Rdjd, under a heavy tribute. In the 
following year, Sh.ahib-ud-dln overthrew the Rahtor kingdom of 
Kanauj, after which event the Rahtor clan emigrated to Marwar. The 
Hindu Rtlj^ of Ajmere did not long remain faithful to his Muham¬ 
madan suzerain. He plotted with the Rahtors and Mhairs to throw 
off his dependence on Kutab-ud-dfn; but Kutab-ud-dfn marched un¬ 
expectedly against him in the hot season, and the Ajmere Rdjd 
shut himself, up in his fortress, and in despair threw himself and his 
wives‘A>H the funeral pile. The Musalmdn leader then attacked the 
Mhairs and Rdjputs, and after some reverses, in the course of which 
he found himself in turn besieged in Ajmere, succeeded in annexing 
the Aravalli country,to his own domii\ions. Sayyid Husdin received 
•charge of the Tdragarh fort; but after the death of Kutab-ud-dfn in 1210 
the Rahtors and Chauhdns joined in a night'attack on Tdragarh, and 
massacred the garrison to a man. The shrine of Sayyid Husdin still 
forms the most conspicuous object at Tdragarh; his tomb, with those 
of his comrades and his celebrated charger, standing within an en¬ 
closure which bears the name of Gunj Shdhidan, or Treasury of Martyrs. 
More than three centuries later, 'the greatest of the Mughal sovereigns, 
Akbar, vowed that if a, son wero born to him, he would walk on foot 
to this shrine. His eldest son, Salfm, wa^ born in 1570, and the 
Emperor walked in procession to Ajmere and offered thanks at the' 
Martyrs’ tomb. Shams-ud-din Altamsh restored the authority of the 
Delhi princes, which was not again disturbed until the invasion of 
Timdr. After the sack of Delhi by the Mughals, and the extinction of 
the house of Tughlak, Rdnd Kumbho of Meywar took advantage of the 
prevailing anarchy to sieze Ajmere; but the adventurous Hindu was 
soon after assassinated, and the city fell into the hands of the Muham¬ 
madan kings of Malwa in 1469. The Malwa princes retained their 
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hold upon the tract until 1531, when their kingdom was merged in 
that of Guzerat Thereupon, Mdldeo Rahtor, prin.ce of Marwar, took pos¬ 
session of Ajmere. He strengthened the fortress of Tdragarh, and built 
in part a lift to raise water from a spring at its foot; but the work, which 
still stands as solid as at its first construction, was never completed. 
For twenty-four years the Rahtors held the District, after which period 
it passed under the rising power of Akbar in 1556. The great Mughal 
administrator included the territory^ in a subah, which took its name 
from the town of Ajmere, and comprised the whole of Rajputdna. It 
formed an integral portion of the Mughal empire for 194 years, from 
the reign of Akbar himself to that of Muhammad Shdh. The IJistrict 
was an appanage of the royal residence at Ajmere, where the family of 
Babar had a country-seat to maintain their authority among the warlike 
Rdjput chieftains of the surrounding tracts. Akbar built himself a 
fortified palace just outside the city. Jahangir and Shdh Jahdn often 
honoured it with their presence; and Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador 
of James i., presented his credentials to the former emperor at the 
Ajmere Court. Our envoy also visited a ‘house of pleasure of the king’s,’ 
behind the Tdragarh hill, ‘a place of much melancholy delight and 
security.’ Ajmere formed the capital of the Mughal empire during 
several years of Jahangir’s reign. 'I’homas Coryat, the pedestrian tra¬ 
veller of the 17th century, or ‘world’s foot post,’ as he called himself, 
walked from Jerusalem to Ajmere, and spent only ;^2, 10s. od. on 
the road. He dated his book at Ajmere ‘ Thomas Coryat, trareller 
for the English Wits, greeting. From the Court of the great Mogul at 
Asmere’ (London, 1616). A vivid a&ount of the Court at Ajmere, of 
the city, and of its neighbourhjod, is preserved in Sir Thomas Roe’s 
Journal, 1615, 1616. It was at Ajmere, too, that Aurangzeb defeated , 
the forces of his unforturfate brother Dard, whose flight and privations 
are graphically narrated by tlTe traveller 41 ernier, an eye-witness of his 
miserable retreat. After the fall of the Sayyids in 1720, during the 
first stages of decline in the Mughal empire, Ajit Sinh, of Marwar, 
seized on Ajmere, and murdered the imperial governor. Muhammad 
Shdh recovered the post for a while, Cut ten years later he yielded it 
once more to Abhay Sinh, who succeeded his father as ruler of Marwar. 
Rdm Sinh, son of Abhay Sinh, during the course of a territorial 
quarrel with his uncle, called in the treacherous aid of the Marhattds, 
under Jdi Appa Sindhia. After a series of intrigues and counter-plots, 
whose details defy simplification, Jdi AiTpa was murdered, and an arrange¬ 
ment was effected in 1756, by which Bijdi Sinh, a cousin and rival of 
Rim Sinh, surrendered the suzerainty of Ajmere to the Marhattds, being 
himself confirmed in his possession as a vassal on payment of a triennial 
tribute. For the next thirty-one years, the Marhattds held the District; 
but in 1787, when Madhoji Sindhia invaded Jeypore (Jaipur), the 
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Rahtors rose in defence of their brethren, recaptured Ajmere, and 
annulled their tributary engagement. Three years later, the Marhattds, 
led by De Boigne, defeated the Rahtors at P^tan, and once more 
iOceupied Ajmere, which they did not again lose till its cession to the 
British. After the Pinddri war, Daulat Rdo Sindhia made over the 
District of Ajmere to our Government, by treaty dated June 25, 1818. 
From that epoch, the history of Ajmere becomes merely administrative 
and social. In 1820, the tract known as Mhairwara was conquered 
and annexed; but its annals will be found under the separate 
heading. The long incumbency of Colonel Dixon, who took a deep 
interest in the welfare of the District and its people, was productive 
of much good to Ajmere. Tanks and other public works were 
vigorously pushed forward, while the fiscal arrangements were adjusted 
in such a manner as to encourage agriculture and develop com¬ 
merce. So successful were these measures in winning the confidence 
of the people, that the Mutiny of 1857 left this outlying region almo.st 
unaffected. On the 28th of May, two regiments of Bengal infantry and 
a battery of Bengal artillery revolted at the military station of Nusseerabad 
(Nasirabad); but the European residents were protected by a regiment 
of Bombay infantry, while a detachment of the MhairwAra battalion 
adequately guarded the Ajmere treasury and. magazme. Civil govern¬ 
ment receive.d no interruption ; the mutinous regiments marched direct 
to Delhi, and the agricultural classes held entirely aloof from the revolt. 
ThCfgreat famine of 1868-69 is the only event which has since troubled 
the quiet annals of Ajmere-Mhairward. 

Population .—The Census of r872 returned the total population of 
Ajmere-Mhairwdri at 316,590 souls, or 316,032 exclusive of Euro¬ 
peans, inhabiting an area of 2710 square miles, and distributed among 
91,199 houses. The latter figures yield the following averages : Persons 
per square mile, 117 ; houses per square mile, 33'6; persons per house, 
3‘4. Classified according to. sex, there were—males, 203,535 ; females, 
112,497 : proportion of males, 64 per cent. Classified according to age, 
there* were—adults: males, 141,049; females, 72,353: total, 213,402, 
or 67-52 per cent, of the whoie population—children: boys, 62,486; 
girls, 40,144: total,-102,630, or.32'48 per cent, of the whole population. 
The Parliamentary abstract for 1876-77 shows a total of 396,889. As 
regards the religious distinctions of the people, Ajmere-Mhairwdrd 
is still an essentially Hindu District, in spite of its long subjection to 
the Muhammadan power and 4 he continued presence of the Mughal 
court. As many as 252,996 souls, or 80 per cent, of the population, 
profess some sort of Hinduism; while only 62,456 souls, or 20 per 
cent, of the population, belong to the faith of Isldm. Amongst the 
Hindus, 34,616 are Buddhists or Jains, 72 are Sikhs, and 218,308 
remain adherents of the ancestral creed. The District also contains 
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65 Pdrsis, 558 Europeans, and 249 native Christians. The agricul¬ 
tural population amounted to 132,702 persons. As- regards the 
distinctions of caste or tribe, the Brdhmans numbered 15,389, of 
whom 1945 live in Mhairwdrd, and have no dealings with the other 
Brdhmans, who consider them an inferior class. The Rdjputs are 
returned at 13,931 souls, and hold no land, as cultivators, though . 
they have large possessions under the peculiar forms of tenure ktiown 
as tdlukddA and bhum, some acc<)unt of which will be found in a 
later section. Amongst the various clans or subdivisions of Rdjputs, 
the Rahtors greatly preponderate in numbers, wealth, and power, 
forming the social aristocracy of Ajmerc, and pos.sessing feudal rights 
over a large portion of the soil. They are still warlike and indolent, 
much addicted to the use of opium, and proud of their distinguished 
descent. Every man among therh carries arms, and none will touch a 
plough except under the extreme pressure of necessity. The Chauhdns, 
once the dominant Rajput clan, have not now a single representative 
left in Ajmere. The Jdts and Giijars comprise the original cultivators of 
the soil, returned at 28,399 17,379 souls respectively. In Ajmere, 

as elsewhere, the Jdts possess a fine physique and excellent agricultural 
qualities; they have monopolized the best villages, and display great 
energy in digging wells and improving their land. The Giijars, on the 
other hand, kefep up their usual character as lazy cultivators, with a 
greater aptitude for grazing than for tillage. The minor cartes are vary 
numerous, but present no specially interesting features. A^ the 
inhabitants of Mhairwara bear the common title of Mhairs or hillmen, 
which, however, must be regarded rather as a geographical than as a 
social or religious distinction. .Though ordinarily classed as Hindus, 
they are little fettered by the observances of caste, which have never • 
been rigidly introduced among their wild gorges and jungle-clad hill¬ 
sides. Even the Brdhmans freely partake bf meat and spirits, while their 
religion centres around purely local deities, not without noticeable 
reminiscences of primitive fetishism. The present tendency of the 
Mhairs seems to take the direction of an approach towards Isl^m. * For 
long the Mhairs formed a difficult probtem to the English Government. 
Previous to our accession,' they had been accuslomed to live, almost 
destitute of clothing, by the produce of their herds, by the chase, and 
by plunder. But soon after the cession to us of Ajmere in 1818, the 
Mhair country came under British influence, and the predatory instincts 
of the people have at the same time Seen controlled and utilized by 
forming them into a Mhainvdra battalion. As the peaceful results of 
British rule developed, and the old feuds between the Mhairs and their 
Rajput neighbours died out, the Mhair battalion was transformed into ' 
a police force. The men strongly objected to this change, and pleaded 
a long period of loyal usefulness to the State. They have accordingly 
VOL. I. G 
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been again erected into a military battalion, and brought upon the roll 
of the British army. The District contains four towns with a population 
exceeding 5000 souls,—namely, Ajmere (26,569), Beawar or Naydnagar 
(9544), Nusseerabad (Nasirabad) (18,000), and Kekri (about 5000). 
Ajmere is the headquarters of the united District, and Bedwar of the 
Mhairward tract; Nusseerabad (Nasirabad) forms the principal canton- 
medi; Kekri has a declining trade, now transferred to Ajmere. The 
District includes, no other town 06 more than local importance, with 
the exception of Pushkar, a famous place of Hindu pilgrimage. 
Mdrwirf and Hindustani are the prevailing languages. 

Agriculture .—In Ajmere-Mhairwara, as in the other parts of Rajputdna, 
cultivation is carried on with great difficulty, owing to the insufficient 
and precarious nature of the water supply. Artificial irrigation is thus 
rendered imperatively necessary, while famines and scarcity recur with 
almost regular severity. The chief crops comprise barley, til, and 
bdjra, which occupy respectively 20, 17, 9, and 8 per cent, of the 
cultivated area. Cotton and grain rank next in extent, while sugar-cane 
is only grown in the Pushkar valley, where it can be raised without 
irrigation. Poppy for opium covers a small area in Bedwar and 
Todgarh, principally for exportation. Manure is largely used in 
Mhairwdrd, but less frequently in Ajmere Proper. Mhairward has also 
40 per cent, of its cultivated area under irrigation, white in Ajmere the 
proportion so treated is only 25 per cent. The condition of the people 
is still far from satisfactory.- They depend for their lives in times of 
scarcity upon the money-lending classes, who derive their capital 
ultimately from the Seths of Ajmere. The mortgagees of land draw more 
than the landlord’s share from the projduce of the soil as interest upon 
• advances. The dangerous facility of borrowing, produced by the influx 
of capital into the District since the introduction of British rule, has 
plunged all classes into debt. In the ca.se of the larger proprietors. 
Government has given some relief by liquidating the principal and 
collecting a moderate interest from the indebted Thdkurs; but with 
the peasantry, weighed down^under the accumulation of hereditary 
indebtedness, such a system of relief would be practically impossible. 
Wages and prices have increased considerably of late years. In 1850 
coolies received 2|d. per diem; in 1873, the / obtained 4|d.; in 1850, 
the wages of smiths were 6d. per diem ; in 873, they had risen to 9d. 
,or IS. The period of daily labour has also decreased meanwhile from 
10 to 8 hours. The following were the prices current of food grains in 
1873 : ®^st rice, 4 sers per rupee, or 28s. per cwt.; common rice, 8 sers 
per rupee, or 14s. per cwt.; barley, 20 sers per rupee, or 5s. 7d. per 
cwt.; wheat, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. 6d. per cwt. 

Tenure of Land .—The soil of Ajmere-Mhairwdrd is held on tenures 
analogous to those which prevail in the adjacent Native States. The 
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territory throughout Rdjputina may be broadly divided into two classes 
— kkdlsd, or Crown domain; and zam'tnddri, or land originally held 
in barony by feudal chiefs, under obligation of military service, but now 
owned on a tenure known as istimrdri. Khdlsd land, however, might be 
alienated by the Crown as endowment for a religious institution, or in 
jd^r as a reward of service to an individual and his heirs. Throughout 
all Rijputana, the State in its khahd territory retains the acJUal 
proprietary rights, standing in the saq^ie relation to the cultivators as the 
feudal chiefs stand to the tenants on their estates. In jdgir lands, these 
rights are transferred to the jdgirddr. But immemprial custom in the 
khdlsd of Ajmere allowed a cultivator who effects permanent improve¬ 
ments, such as sinking wells or constructing embankments, thereby to 
acquire certain privileges in the soil so improved. Such a cultivator 
was protected from ejectment by prescriptive law so long as he paid the 
customary share of the produce. lie might sell, mortgage, or give away 
the well or embankment, together with the hereditary privileges it 
entailed, which thus practically amounted to proprietary rights. 
Unirrigated land being of little value in Ajmere, the State gradually 
became restricted in its proprietorship to the waste or grazing lands; 
and since 1850 it has abandoned its claim to the ownership, and 
transformed the khdlsd villages into bhdydchdra communities, owning 
the surrounding soil in common. This change, however, is little 
understood by the people, who still regard the British Government in 
the light of a landlord. The zaminddri estates are usually held o» the 
tenure known as istimrdri, originally a feudal holding, under obligation 
of military service. The Marhattds, however, who would obviouslyTiave 
found it impolitic to encourage ^le warlike tendencies of their Rdjput 
vassals, commuted for a fixed tribute the duty of furnishing a contingent 
to aid the suzerain powe?. The chieftains accordingly acquired the 
habit of regarding themselves 5 s holders af a fixed and permanent quit- 
rent ; and although, during the earlier portion of our rule, extra cesses 
were levied from time to time, in 1841 the British Government remitted 
all such collections for the future, and granted sanads to the vafious 
istimrdrddrs, declaring their existing* assessments to be fixed in 
perpetuity, without liability to re-settkment. A» relief, however, is 
levied on successions, its amount being separately stii)ulated in each 
sanad. Another mode of tenure, known as bhdm, and confined to 
Rdjputs, consists essentially in the possession of a hereditary inalienable 
title to the soil, free of revenue to the "State. In return, the bhimias 
bind themselves to perform certain police duties, such as guarding 
against dacoity or theft; and also to indemnify losses due to crimes 
which they ought to have prevented. This rude device for the 
protection of property, handed down from an earlier and a Weaker 
Government, is already becoming obsolete; and the bhumias have been 
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permitted in certain cases to commute their responsibility, though still 
remaining liable to be called out as an armed militia for the suppression 
of riots or rebellion. In Mhairwird, where no settled government 
existed before the British occupation, and where the people found 
plunder more congenial than agriculture, no revenue was ordinarily 
paid,'and accordingly no tenures sprang up. At its first land Settlement, 
therefore, the British Government acted as landlord, gave leases, built 
tanks, and collected one-third of the produce as revenue. At the 
Settlement of 1851, however, all cultivators were recorded as proprie¬ 
tors. Speaking generally, throughout Mhairwdrd a non-proprietary 
cultivating class can hardly be found, except on the estates of the 
feudal chieftains. No rent law exists; rentals are collected exclusively 
in kind; suits for arrears rarely occur, and suits for enhancement 
are unknown. Custom regulates the rates, and as cultivators are still 
deficient in number, a competition for labour exists between the 
landlords rather than for land among the labourers. 

Natural Calamities. —Ajmere-Mhairwdrd, like the neighbouring por¬ 
tions of Rdjputdna, lies peculiarly exposed to the disasters of drought 
and famine. In ordinary years of scarcity, the people in the afflicted 
tracts emigrate to more favoured regions, returning home in time for 
the sowings of the succeeding year. But when both the south-western 
and north*eastem monsoons fail, Rdjputdna is exposed, in local phrase¬ 
ology, to the miseries of a ‘ treble famine,’ due to the lack of grain, grass, 
and' water. Serious scarcity occurred in Ajmere-Mhairwdrd in 1819, in 
1824, in 1833, and in 1848. The dearth of 1861, which produced such 
disastrous results in the North-Western Provinces, affected only the 
eastern border of Rdjputdna; while Marwar, Ajrnere, and the whole tract 
dependent on the south-western monsoon, secured an abundant harvest 
But in 1868-69 a treble famine of the mosf disastrous sort desolated 
the whole of Rdjputdna. In'Ajmere the^harvests for the four preceding 
years had been insufficient, and the District accordingly entered on the 
famine with its stock of grain exhausted. On every side, the surround¬ 
ing Natjve States themselves suffered Severely; and Ajrnere stood isolated 
from other British Districts in' the midst of an extensive famine tract. 
Transport was almost impracticable, as the failure of grass rendered the 
pack-cattle unable to work. Owing to t le scarcity of fodder, cows were 
offered for sale at 2s. a head in August 1868. At the same time, 
wheat sold for 10 sers per rupee, or iis. 2d. per cwt.; and barley,yutfr, 
and grass at 12 sers per rupee,'“or 9s. 4d. per cwt. Relief works were 
set on foot; emigration went on uninterruptedly; while, on the other 
hand, crowds of starving poor poured into the District from Marwar, 
accompanied by their herds, which consumed the little grass still re- 
mairiPg- Early in 1869, although poorhouses were established, the 
people^ere reduced to support themselves upon the bark of trees and 
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roots. The kharif harvest of 1869 proved a partial failure, and the 
distress became terrible. Food could not be procured at any price. By 
the close of the famine, it was calculated that 105,000 persons, or 25 per 
cent., had perished, besides 33 per cent, of the cattle. Government had 
expended altogether 5 2,00 7, of which sum;^23,ooo were gratuitously 
distributed. The famine left the District thoroughly impoverished and 
deeply indebted, nor can its prosperity be expected to revive before the 

lapse of many years. It is hoped, Jiowever, that the opening of the 
Rdjputdna State Railway, which has greatly relieved Ajmere-Mhairwdni 
from its previous isolation, will prevent the recurrence of so severe a 
visitation by affording a means of access for the rich grain stores pf the 
Dodb. 

Commerce and Trade, elc. —The city of Ajmere was in ancient times an 
entrepdt for the trade between Bombay and Upper India, and a factory 
was early established by the East India Company at this important 
centre. The District forms the natural mart for the Interchange of 
Rdjputdna produce with European goods or Upper Indian and Bombay 
wares. The trade of Ajmere city was for. some years on the decline, 
but the railway has largely revivetl its importance, while Bedwar (or 
Naydnagar) and Nusseerabad (Nasirabad) h.avc lately made rapid 
progress. The chief imports consist of sugar and European cloth; tlie 
principal exports comprise cotton, for which Bedwar forms the great local 
mart, and poppy seeds, which are despatched to Pali in Miywar. The 
District has no manufactures except a few "salt-pans. Till quite iJtcly, 
the transit trade was entirely carried on by camels and bullocks, 
but these have now been largely superseded by the railway. Com¬ 
munications have rapidly improved of late years. The famine of 
1868-69 S^ve a great stimulus to the construction of metalled roads, 
of which the District now possesses six, the principal among them con¬ 
necting Ajmere city with Agra,and Nusscefabad with Deoli. Mhairward 
had hardly any roads before the famine, but a good track now runs to 
Todgarh, and two others lead over the passes into Masuda and Meywar. 
The Rdjputdna State Railway from Agra to Ajmere was oiicncW on 
August I, 1875, 3-nd the branch to Nusseerabad (Nasirabad) on Feb. 16, 
1876. The local traffic over the whole tine far exeseds any expectations 
that had been formed, and the effect in cheapening commodities 
at Ajmere has been considerable. A line from Ajmere to Ahmedabad, 
which will complete the connection between Agra and Bombay, is in 
progress. There is one printing-press'at Ajmere city, from which the 
Rdjputdna Official Gazette issues in English, Hindi, and Urdu. 

Administration. —Ajmere-Mhairwdrd forms a District under a Deputy- 
Commissioner, whose headquarters are at Ajmere city. Mhairwdrd is 
administered by an Assistant-Commissioner, whose headquarters are 
Ndydnagar or Bedwar. The united District forms also a Chief Com - 
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missionership under the Foreign Department j the Governor-General’s 
agent for Rdjputdna being ex officio Chief Commissioner of Ajmere- 
Mhairwdrd with the powers of a Sessions Judge, with the direct manage¬ 
ment of the police, registration, jails, and education. The total revenue, 
imperial, local, and municipal, raised in the District during the year 
i 875>76 amounted to ;^77,9o6, and the total expenditure to 
The imperial receipts were returned at £,60,012,, of which ;^39,i69, or 
nearly two-thirds, were due to" the,land tax. The other principal items 
of receipt were stamps, excise, and fees in law courts. The total strength 
of the police force during the same year was 547 men of all grades, 
being in the proportion of one policeman to every 4‘86 square miles, 
and every 577 of the population. The cost of maintenance amounted 
to ;^9®47> or £2, 8s. od. per square mile, and 6-Jd. per head of the 
population. The whole number of crimes reported to have been com¬ 
mitted in the united District during the same year was 2828, being at 
the rate of one crime to every 0^94 square mile of area, and every in 
of the population. The District contains but one place of con¬ 
finement for criminals, which is also the central jail for the whole of 
Rajputdna, receiving prisoners from all the Political and Criminal 
Courts throughout the Province. During the year 1875 it contained 
955 convicts, of whom 903 were males and 52 females. The daily 
average number of inmates was 357. The average annual cost per head 
amounted ^o £6, 4s. 6id., and the average earnings of each prisoner 
tO;^3, IS. i^d. Education still remains in a backward state, when com¬ 
pared with other portions of Northern India. In 1875-76 the District 
possessed a total number of 124 schools, with a joint roll of 4831 
pupils. The United Presbyterian Mission has 6 stations in Ajmere, and 
maintains 88 schools, with a total of 2897 pujiils. The Ajmere College, 
opened in 1851, was- affiliated to the Calcutta University ten years 
later, and contained 310 students in 1875, The Mayo College, set on 
foot by the late Earl of Mayo on the occasion of his visit to Rdjputina 
in 1870, will be supported partly by the interest on a sum of nearly 
6 contributed by the nqtive chiefs, and partly by an allowance 

from Government. It is intended as a purely aristocratic College for 
the whole of Rdjputana, where® the sons of Rdjput noblemen maybe 
brought into direct contact with European ’deas, under healthy influences 
of physical and moral training. The Cohege has been carried on since 
1875. The District contains two municipalities, Ajmere and Bed war. 
In 1875-76 their joint revenue amounted to £1066, the greater part 
of which was derived from an octroi duty. The incidence of municipal 
taxation fell at the rate of 3s. io-|d. per head of their united population. 

Medical Ajmere-Mhairwdrd lies on the border of the arid 

zone of Rdjputdna, outside the full influente of the two monsoons, 
from whose spent and wasted force it derives a scanty and precarious 
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rainfall. The average annual amount for the fourteen years ending 1873, 
was 2273 inches at Ajmere, 1879 inches at Bedwar, and 20'io inches 
at Todgarh. The maximum at any of the three stations during this 
period was 43'4o inches in 1862, and the minimum was 5'5o in 1868, 
the year of the great famine. The climate is he.althy; with cold, 
bracing weather in December, January, and February, when, hoar¬ 
frost not infrequently covers the ground in the early morning. 9 ’hc 
mean monthly temperature in the shade showed 90‘S° in May, Syu” in 
July, and 73’o° in December 1875. The maximum reading was 1*2“ 
in May, and the miniuium 62'o° in December. The District suffers 
from no special endemic disease, except fever in Ajmere city; but epi¬ 
demics of cholera frequently occur, while dysentery, skin diseases, and 
pleurisy cause many deaths. Ophthalmia is common, and guinea-worm 
sometimes attacks hundreds of people in a single year. The mortuary 
statistics for the District arc not considered trustworthy. The Dis¬ 
trict contained seven charitable dispensaries in 1875, which afforded 
relief to 24,575 persons, of whom 454 were in-door patients. The 
lunatic asylum had 19 inmates during the same year, 11 of whom were 
discharged as cured. 

Ajmere. — Municipality, City, and Administrative Headquarters of 
Ajmere - MhairwAr£ District, Rajputana. Lat. 26" 27' 10" n., long. 
74° 43' 58" E. Population in 1872, 26,569 souls, about one-third of 
whom are Muhammadans. Distant from Bombay, 677 miles north; 
from Agra, 228 miles west. Occupies the.lowcr slope of the Tamgarh 
hill, crowned by the lofty fortress of Tdragarh. A stone wall, 
with five gateways, surrounds the cify. Well-built, open streets, con¬ 
taining many fine houses. Founded according to tradition by the 
eponymous RAja Aja, in the year 145 a.d. Underwent many dynastic, 
changes during the Midcfle Ages. A full account of its history will be 
found under Ajmere-Mhaii?vvaka Desi-rict. Akbar built a fortified 
palace just outside the walls, where Jahdngir and Shdh Jahan often 
resided. Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador of James i. of England, 
visited the city in December 1615, and presented his crcdcntiids to 
Jahdngir. His journals present-a viviS picture of Court life'at Ajmere 
in 1615 and 1616. In 1659 Aurangjeb defeated his brother DArd at 
Ajmere. In 1791 the fort underwent a siege by the MarhattAs under 
De Boigne, who captured the city on the 2 2d August. 7 'he original 
town stood in the valley through which the road leads to Tdragarh, 
known as Indurkot, where a number tif Musalmdn families still reside. 
Among the points of interest in or near the city, the most noticeable 
is the Dargah, an object of veneration to all religions and sects. It 
marks the burial-place of the saint, KhwAja Muezzin-ud-din-Chishti, 
mord briefly known as KhwAja SAhib, who came to Ajmere in the year 
1235, shortly before the invasion of ShahAb-ud-din. He succeeded in 
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converting many of the inhabitants, and worked several miracles, whose 
memory is handed down in numerous legends. His eldest lineal 
descendant still ranks as spiritual head of the shrine. The Dargah lies 
on the southern side of the city, and comprises, amongst other buildings, 
a partially ruined mosque, erected by Akbar, another mosque of white 
marble, the gift of Shdh Jahdn, still in perfect repair, and the tomb of 
the'Khwdja himself, a square-domed edifice with two entrances, one 
of which is spanned by a silver arph. A festival called Urs Meld, of 
six days’ duration, is held annually at the Dargah. The Arhai-dfn-ka- 
Jhonpra, a mosque ^situated on the lower slope of the Tdragarh hill, 
origina.lly formed a Jain temple, but was converted into a place of 
Muhammadan worship, according to tradition, by Altamsh or Kutab-ud- 
dln in two and a half days. It ranks as the finest specimen of early 
Muhammadan architecture now extant; but its gorgeous prodigality 
of ornament and delicately-finished detail are referred by General 
Cunningham to the earlier Hindu workmen, whose handicraft has been 
incorporated in the Musalman building. Government has lately under¬ 
taken to repair this magnificent relic, which had long exhibited signs of 
decay and insecurity. Akbar’s massive, square, fortified palace, on the 
north side of the city, served for -some years as an arsenal for the 
British military authorities, but now does duty as a tahsUi and treasury. 
Ajmere derives its water-supply from the Anasdgar tank, by two masonry 
channels. The transport trade of Rdjputana centres in the city, and 
has largely increased since the opening of the railway to Agra. Several 
important firms of Seths have their head offices in Ajmere, with branches 
throughout Rdjputana and other'parts of India. They act chiefly as 
bankers and money-lenders, transacting 3. large business with the Native 
, States in advances for the payment of tribute. The city contains two 
institutions for higher education, the Ajmere 'and the Mayo Colleges, 
details of which are given under the heading of Ajmere-Mhairwara 
District. It also includes a jail, dispensary, post office, and telegraph 
station, besides the terminus of the Rajputdna State Railway. The 
headquarters of the Mhairwdrd Battalion were transferred to Ajmere in 
1871. Municipal income in iS/’S-yC, from octroi, ^^4223, or 

3s. 2^d. per head of population (26,569 souls) within municipal limits. 

Ajmlrgarh. —Hill in Bildspur District, Central Provinces, 3500 
feet high. Summit difficult of access; at one time fortified. 

Ajn41a. —A tahsll of Amritsar District, Punjab; lying between 31°. 
37' and 32° 3' 15" N. lat., and between 74° 32' 30" and 75° i' e. long. 
Area, 415 square miles. Pop. (1868), 190,511 souls. Occupies the 
north-west corner of the District, and stretches on either side of the 
‘ river Ravi. 

.Ajn^Ia. —Village in Amritsar District, Punjab, and headquarters of 
the tahsil. Pop. (1868), 1808 souls. Lies on the road from Amritsar 
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to Sidlkot, 16 miles north-west of the former town. Old bridge, built 
under the Sikh rule, spans the Sakkd stream. Founded, according to 
tradition, by one Bdga, a Najdr Jdt, and hence called Najrdla, of which 
the modern name is a corruption. Tahsili, police station, sardi, dis¬ 
tillery, dispensary, post office, Anglo-vernacular school. 

iVjodhya.—Ancient town in Fyzabad District, Oudh, adjacent to Fyz- 
abad, on the right or south bank of the Gogra (Ghdgra) river. Lat. h6° 
48' 20" N., long. 82° 14' 40" E. Thf^ interest of Ajodhya centres in its 
ancient history. In the present day, the old city has almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared, and its site is only known by heaps of ruips, buried in jungle. 
But in remote antiquity, Ajodhya was one of the largest an 4 most 
magnificent of Indian cities. It is said to have covered an area of 12 
yojan, equal to 96 miles, and was the capital of the kingdom of Kosala 
(corresponding to the modern Oudh), and the court of the great King 
Dasaratha, of the Solar line. The opening chapters of the Edmdyana 
recount the magnificence of the city, the glories of the monarch, and‘the 
virtues, wealth, and loyalty of his people. Dasaratha was the father of 
Rdma Chandra, the hero of the epic. A period of Buddhist supremacy 
followed the death of the last king of the Solar dynasty. Ajodhya, 
according to the Brahmanical legend, declined, but on the revival of 
Brahmanism was restored by King Vikramaditya (circ. 57 a.d.). He 
is said to have traced out the ancient city, and identified the different 
shrines and spots rendered sacred by association with events in the life 
of Rdma, the deified son of Dasaratha. The most important of these 
are the Rdmkot, or fort and palace of the king, the Nageswar Ndth 
shrine, sacred to Mahddeo, the Maniparbat or sacred mound, and a 
few temples still visited by thousands of pilgrims. After Vikramdditya, 
the kingdom of Kosala, with Ajodhya as its capital, was ruled succes¬ 
sively by the Samudra pll, Srfbastam, and Kannuj dynasties, until the 
period of the Muhammadan 'conquest. Kosala is also famous as the 
early home of Buddhism and of its modern representative. Jainism, and 
claims to be the birthplace of the founder of both these faiths. The 
Chinese traveller, Hiouen Thsang, in,the 7th century, found t\lrenty 
Buddhist temples, with 3000 monks,' at Ajodhya, among a large 
Brdhmanical population. Many Jain temples exist, but are of modern 
restoration. Other more recent temples (dating from about 150 years 
back) mark the supposed birthplaces of five of the principal hierarchs 
of the faith. The Muhammadan conquest has left behind it the ruins 
of three mosques, erected by the Emperors Bdbar and Aurangzeb, on 
or near the site (and out of the materials of) three celebrated Hindu 
shrines known as (i) the Janmasthdn, marking the place where Rima 
was born; (2) the Swarga-dwdra mandir, on the spot where his J)ody is 
;,agid to have been burned; and (3) the Taretii-ka-Thdkur, famous as 
* the scene of one of his great sacrifices. The modem towm'of Ajodhya 
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contains 1693 houses, 732 being of masonry. Population, 7518, of 
whom 4407 are Hindus, 2519 Muhammadans, and 592 ‘others.’ There 
are 96 Hindu temples, of which 63 are Vishnuvite and 33 Sivdite; 
36 Musalmdn mosques. Principal buildings—Darsan Sinh’s or Mdn 
Sinh’s temple, erected about 25 years ago; and the mausoleum of the 
Bahu .Begam, described as ‘ the finest building of the kind in Oudh.’ 
Litde local trade is carried on j but the great fair of Rdmndmi held 
here every year is attended by aboqt 500,000 people. 

Ajodhyd. — A considerable trading village in Bardwdn District, 
Bengal. Lat. 23° 35' 10" n., long. 87° 32' 20" e. 

AkaHiUs.— T fact of country on the north-east frontier of India, occu¬ 
pied by an independent tribe called Akx It lies north of Darrang Dis¬ 
trict, Assam, bounded east by the Daphla Hills, and west by independent 
Bhutia tribes. The Akas call themselves Hrusso, and are divided into 
two clans—the Hazdrf-khoas, or ‘eaters of a thousand hearths;’ and the 
Kapis-chors, or ‘ thieves that lurk in the cotton fields.’ These are both 
Assamese nicknames, indicating the terror inspired in former days by 
their raids into the Brahmaputra valley. The Aka country is very 
difficult of access, the direct road from the plains leading along the pre¬ 
cipitous channel of the Bhoroli river. Farther north lies the country of 
the Migfs. During recent years the Akas have shown themselves peace¬ 
ably disposed towards the British Government. In 1873, ^ small piece 
of land in the plains, 49 acres in extent, was granted to the Hazdii-khoa 
clan*. In i§75-76, the boundary between the Kapds-chors and Darrang 
District was demarcated by the Deputy-Commissioner. This clan, a 
few years ago, adopted a degraded, form of Hinduism, together with the 
worship of the god Hari; and the chipf has recently sent two of his 
younger brothers to be educated at Tezpur. 

Akalgarh. —Town in Gujrdnwdla District,'Punjab. lat. 32° 16' n., 
long. 73'’ 52' o" E. Pop. (1868), 5038, comprising 2747 Muhammadans, 
1905 Hindus, 260 Sikhs, 126 ‘others.’ Third-class municipality; income 
in 1875-76, ;^i53; incidence of municipal taxation, 7jd. per head. First- 
class police station, post office. Government charitable dispensary. 

Akalkot. —Feudatory State,^one of the Satdra Jdgirs, Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency ; lying between lat. 17° isj' 45" and 17° 44' n., and long. 75® 56' 
and 76° 28' 30" E. Bounded on the north, and cast by the Nizam’s 
Dominions and Kalddgi District, and on .he west by the District of 
Sholdpur. Area, 498 square miles; 107 villages. Population in 1872, 
81,068, or 163 persons to the square mile. Gross revenue in 1873-74, 
:^22,85o. Akalkot forms part of the tableland of the Deccan. The 
country is open, undulating, and remarkably free from tracts of waste or 
forest land. A few streams cross the District, but they are all small, the 
Bori, the largest, being nearly dry during the greater part of the year. The 
climate is comparatively cool and agreeable, with an average rainfall of 
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30 inches during the six years ending with 1872. Fever, diarrhoea, and 
dysentery are the most prevalent complaints. Within the limits of the 
State there are neither mines nor forests. The chief agricultural pro¬ 
ducts are Indian millet (Holcus sorghum), rice, sugar-cane, gram, wheat, 
and linseed. Of the total population, 85'9 per cent, are Hindus, i3'4 
Muhammadans, o's Jains, and o'2 belong to other religions. A survey 
of this State lately (1871) completed shows that (exclusive of alierJIited 
villages) 2.71,259 acres are cultivgjjle, and 24,313 uncultivable. The 
cultivable State lands have been assessed at an average yearly rate of 
IS. 8d. per acre, yielding a total yearly income of 4^22,770. The chief 
occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture, supporting 35'i4 per cent 
of the population. The only other industry of any importance is the 
weaving of cotton cloth, turbans, and women’s robes, a calling that 
gives employment to about six hundred families. 

In the beginning of the i8th century, the Akalkot territory, which 
had formerly been part of the Musalmdn kingdom of Ahmednagar, was 
subject to the supply of a contingent of horse granted by Sihu, the niler 
of Satara, to a Marhattd officer, the ancestor of the present chief. On 
the British annexation of Satara in 1849, Akalkot chief became a 
feudatory of the British Government. At that time the contingent of 
horse was commuted for a yearly money payment of ;^i459. The 
family follows the rule of primogeniture, and holds a charter (sanad) 
authorizing adoption. The State does not maintain any military force. 
In 1866, on account of his misrule, the'chief was deposed, aisd the 
State placed under the management of the British Government until 
the chiefs death in 1870. During the minority of the heir, Sdhib 
Shdhiji Mdloji Bhonsla, a Marhatta by caste, who, at the time of his 
accession, was a child of two years of age, the territory is managed by • 
an officer under the Bombay Government, styled ‘Political Superin¬ 
tendent, Akalkot.’ The chief is a first-dlass Sardir of the Deccan. A 
portion of the funds of the State are yearly set apart for the construc¬ 
tion of public works; a dispensary has been established at the town 
of Akalkot. There are 34 schools, at^f nded by 880 boys and 1 2% girls. 

Akalkot. —Chief town of the StatS of the same name, in political 
connection with the Bombay Presidency. Lat. *17° 31' 30" n., long. 
76° 15' E. ; 250 miles south-east of Bombay.' Pop. (1872), 8470. 

Akar-411 —Old raised road or dli in Sibsdgar District, Assam 
Province, running from GoMghat to Negheriting; length, 20 miles; 
annual cost of maintenance, ;^8o. * 

Akbarbandar.-^Trading village and produce d^pdt in Rangpur 
District, Bengal. Chief trade, jute and tobacco. 

Akbamagar. —Old name of Rajmahal, Bengal. * 

Akbarpur. —Tahsil of Cawnpore District, North-Western Provinces. 
Area, 246 square miles, of which 130 are cultivated. Pop. (1872), 
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10,171 souls. Land revenue, ;^2o,942; total revenue, ;^23,o36; rental 
paid by cultivators, ; incidence of Government revenue per 

acre, 2s. 7|d. 

Akbarpur. — Tahs'tl Subdivision, Fyzabad District, Oudh. Bounded 
on the north by Fyzabad and Tdnda tahsils; on the east by Tinda; 
^ on the<south by Sultanpur District; and on the west by Bikipur tahsil; 
lying between 26° 14' 45" and 26° 35' n. lat., and between 82° 15' 45" 
and 82° 46' 15" E. long. Area, 492 square miles, of which 204 are 
cultivated. Pop. according to the Census of 1869, but allowing for 
recent changes of area—Hindus, 179,624; Muhammadans, 20,571: 
total, 700,195, of whom 102,918 are males, and 97,277 females. 
Number of villages or townships, 617; average density of pop., 497 
per square mile. 

Akbarpur. —Chief town in tahsil of same name, Fyzabad District, 
Oudh, on Tons river. Lat. 26° 25' 35" n., long. 82° 34' 25" e. Pop. 
(1869), 3100; 856 houses. A Muhammadan town, formerly of con¬ 
siderable importance, with old fort, mosque, and fine masonry bridge 
spanning the Tons, erected by the Emperor Akbar. 

Akbarpur (or Katrd).—Village and thdnd in Muzaffarpur District, 
Bengal. Lat. 26° 12' 45" n., long. 85° 41' 6" e. Pop. (1872), 2208,— 
namely, 1906 Hindus, and 302 Muhammadans. Contains a small 
bdzdr and remains of an interesting old fort, said to have been built by 
Rdjd Chdnd.^, 

Akbarpur-Siujhauli. — Fargand, tahsil, Akbarpur, Fyzabad District, 
Oudh. Bounded on the north by Tdnda; on the east by Birhar; on the 
south by Surharpur; and on the west by Majhaurd pargands. Originally 
in the hands of the Bhars, by whom it was called Sojhawal after a Rdwat 
< chief of the same name; subsequently corrupted into Sinjhauli. The 
fort and town of Akbarpur, built by an officer of the Delhi emperor 
of that name, afterwards gave i'ts name to tHe pargand, which has been 
thenceforward entered in the official records as Akbarpur-Sinjhauli. A 
fine masonry bridge, erected during the reign of Akbar, across the river 
Tons, 'which intersects the pargand, is still in a state of good preserva¬ 
tion. Area, 263 square miles, “of which 129 are cultivated. Pop. 
(1869), Hindus, 123,681, and Musalmdns, 20,801; total, 143,882, resid¬ 
ing in 364 villages. Average density of po]>,, 529 per square mile. 

Akdia. —Petty State in Northern Kdthidwdr, Bombay. Consists of 
one village with four independent tribute - payers. Lat 21° 42' n., 
long. 71° 8' E. Estimated revenue in 1876, ;^ioo. British tribute, ;^I3. 

Akheri. —Ancient town in Mysore.— See Ikkeri. 

Aklaj. —Municipal town in the Mdlsiras Subdivision of Sholapur 
* District, Bombay Presidency. Lat 17° 53' 30" n., long. 75° 4' E. Ppp. 
(1872), 4889; municipal revenue in 1874-75, ; rate of municipal 

taxation, 3|d. per head. 
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Aknur. —Town and fort just within Kashmir State, Punjab, situated 
at the foot of the southern Himalayan range, and on the banks of the 
Chenab, which here becomes navigable. Lat 32° 5' n., long. 74° 47' e. 
The town chiefly consists of rains, but presents a picturesque appearance 
from without. It has a fine old palace and modern fort. 

Akohri. — Town, Unao District, Oudh;- ii miles south-eajt from 
Purwa, and 31 from Unao. An ancient town, containing a IstTge ' 
Kshattriya population. Pop. (1869), 4121, including 34 Musalmans. 

Akola. —A British District ot Berar, under the Resident of 
Hyderabad, in lat. 20’ 17'—21° 15' n., and long. 76° 23'—77° 25' e. 
Bounded on the north by the Sdtpura Hills, on the south by the Sdtmal, 
or Ajanta range continuation, on the east by Ellichpur District, *and on 
the west by Bulddna and Khandesh Districts. Area, 2654 squjire miles. 
Greatest length north and south, 7 2 miles; greatest breadth east and 
west, 63 miles. Population, according to latest estimates (1877), 
523,913. The town of Akola, on the river Mornd, is the Administrative 
Headquarters of the District, and of the Commissionership of West 
Berar. 

Physical Aspects .—The District is almost a dead level. The PUrna, a 
non-navigable river, forms the main line of drainage, and receives seven 
tributaries in its westward course through the District, which it divides 
into two almost equal parts. Two conical-shaped hills, one in the 
south of the Bdldpur tdluk, the other in the Akola taluk, rise abruptly 
from the plain. The soil is for the mo.st part a rich Ulack ailuvial 
mould. Forest reserves, 45 square miles, chiefly plantations of Babul 
(Mimosa arabica) for supply of fuel Jnd small timber. In the coverts 
bordering the hills, hyaenas, wolves, black bears, and wild hog are found. 
The increase of cultivation under British administration has driven , 
away the tiger, which is ribw rarely seen. Anteljpes, bustards, pca-fowl, 
partridge, and quail are stiK met with.* At Pdtiir there is a temple 
cut out of the solid rock. Several temples built of dressed stone with¬ 
out cement are also found. The Chhatri or pavilion of black stone, 
supposed to have been built by Rdjd Jdi Sinh, the Rajput princt, who 
was one of Aurangzeb’s best generals? may still be seen at'BALAPUR. 
The most noteworthy of the Dargjjs (saints’ tpmbs) is that of Pfr 
Ndmad Aulia Ambia at Dharur, who is said to have led the for¬ 
lorn hope at the storming of Narndla, when besieged by the Delhi 
emperor. The salt wells extend more than fifty miles in length, and 
about ten in breadth on both sides of‘the Pdrna river, from the village 
of Pdtiir on the west, to near Nanda on the east, the principal wells 
being close to Dahihdnda. The diameter of the shafts is 3 or 4 feet, 
lined with basket-work; at 90 to 120 feet a thick and strong band of 
gritstone is met with, through which, when pierced, water rushes up 15 
or 20 feet. ‘ The salt is produced by natural evaporation of the water. 
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which is drawn up and exposed in salt-pans; it contains deliquescent 
salts, which give it a bitter taste, and spoil it for exportation. 

History.—\aQ;dS. traditions preserve the memory of independent 
Rdjds who governed from Ellichpur, and assert that the princes pre¬ 
ceding the Muhammadans were Jains. The tract now forming Akola 
District was presumably included in the territory acquired by Ald-ud- 
dfrTin 1294, in his first expedition to the Deccan. At his death the 
Hindus reasserted their independen^ce, but were crushed, and their last 
Rdjd of Deogarh was flayed alive in 1319, from which date Berar became 
permanently subject to Muhammadan rule. The Bdhmani dynasty, 
with the Imad Shahi rulers, and the Ahmednagar princes, held sway in 
succession until 1594-96, when the Emperor Akbar annexed Berar and 
formed it into an imperial Province. His son, Prince Murdd MirzA, 
built a palace for himself in Akola District in 1596 ; and the District 
was included in Sarkdr Namala. On the death of Akbar, Milik 
Ambar, an Abyssinian, recovered pqrt of Berar, and in 1612 fixed a 
standard rent-roll, the memory of which still survives. But his influ¬ 
ence was short-lived; and from 1596, Akola practically remained a 
Province of the Mughal empire. Its revenue system, as organized by 
Todar Mall, was introduced about 1637-38, from which year the Fasli 
era runs in this District. In i67r, the Marhattd, Pratdp Rdo, Sivaji’s 
general, plundered as far east as Kdranja (in Amrdoti District), and 
exacted a pledge from the village officers to pay chauth. In 1717 the 
Marh^ittds obtained formal grants from the Ministers of the Emperor 
p-arrukhsiyyar. But in 1724, Chinkhilich Khdn, Viceroy of the Deccan, 
under the title of Nizdm-ul-Mulk, obtained a decisive victory over 
Farrukhsiyyar’s party. Since this date, Berar has been reckoned a 
•■dependency of the Nizdmat at Hyderabad. But throughout the i8th 
century, a long struggle-went on between the Nizdm and the Marhattds 
for the revenues of the Province. By the'oattle of Argaum, 32 miles 
north of Akola, General Wellesley broke the Marhatta power under 
Raghoji Bhonsld; and the District, as a section of Berar, was formally 
made*-over to the Nizdm in part in 1804, and the remainder at the 
conclusion of the Pinddri war. 'The exactions of the Nizdm’s revenue 
officers led to frequest' outbreaks. In 1841, Mogat Rdo planted the 
flag of the Marhattd Bhonslds on the walls 01 Jamod in the north of 
Akola District. More serious disturbances took place in 1849 under. 
Appd Sdhib, and were only put down by British troops. Akola was one 
of the Districts assigned by the*’ Nizdm to the British for the main¬ 
tenance of the Hyderabad contingent, under the treaties of 1853 and 
1861. 

Population, as ascertained in 1867 by Census, 460,615. The 
latest return, based, however, only on estimates, shows (1876-77) a 
population of 523,913 on an area of 2654 square miles, being 197 
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per square mile. Adult males, 172,969; adult females, 167,718. Male 
children under twelve, 97,662; female children under twelve, 85,164. 
Total males, 270,631; females, 253,282. Annual excess of births over 
deaths is stated at 13 per 1000. Hindus, 469,159; Muhammadans, 
43,415; aboriginal tribes, 9303; Buddhists and Jains, 1694; Europeans 
and Eurasians, 109; Pdrsis, 48. In 1867 the number of Brdhmane was 
14,482; Kshattriyas-, 23,980 ; the rest of the Hindus are of low cla^ 
Basis (snarersofwild animals), Mdng|,andJogis,numbering some 10,000 
or 11,000, and leading a wandering life. The Kanbis (Hindu cultivators) 
worship and pay vows at Muhammadan shrines, whose custodians (Mujd- 
wars) officiate at ceremonies forbidden by the Kordn. The Musalmdns 
consult the Hindu Joshi, a priest astrologer, for auspicious days. The 
Mdnbhans, a Hindu sect bound to but not rigidly observing selibacy, 
number about 1000 in Akola District. A new sect, acknowledging no 
tie but that of absolute dependence on and service to the Tdlsi (Ocymum 
sanctum), sprang up in 1860-70. , No castes are excluded, and a 
Brdhman belonging to it must offer obeisance to the Md/ or necklace 
of Tulsi root beads, worn by an outcast Dher. The pdtwdriship of 
Mauza Agar of the Akola tdluk is held by a Muhammadan convert 
family, a most exceptional case in Bcrar. Agriculturists number 447,724; 
non-agriculturists, 76,189. The principal towns are Akola, population 
15,920; Akot, 15,266; Khdmgaon, 9234; Bdlapur, 13,768; Jalgaon, 8763; 
Shegaon, 8120; Pdtur, 6011; Argaum (Argdon), 4500; Pipjar, above 
3000. The Holi, Dasahara, and Pola are* the principal festivalsf the 
latter in honour of the plough cattle of the village. 

Agriculture. —The principal kharif or autumn crops of the District 
are cotton, great millet (Jodr), HI, tobacco, and some indigo; and 
the most valuable, rabt or spring crops, wheat, gram, linseed, peas, 
and opium. • Market garden crops, generally imigated, include sugar¬ 
cane, onions,sweet potafoes, plantaiils, grapes (at Jumbod only), 
etc Some jute is grown near Bdlapur. Such rotation of crops as 
experience has shown to be necessary is practised. Grass is cut and 
stacked at the end of the rains. The jtrong-rooted grass called ^und, 
offers, in deep soils especially, great obstruction to ploughing; but the 
best black soil, if it has been properl)* cleared of*this grass, does not 
require ploughing more than once in fifteen or twenty years, and is 
merely scarified with a steel-edged implement called wakhar. The 
farmers consider frequent ploughing exhausting. Banni cotton (the 
best and earliest variety) is gathere*d in November, and jari in 
December; if well cared for, each kind should yield three pickings. 
Horses, inferior; ponies, better. Oxen, which are ridden as well as 
driven, are noted for their beauty, strength, activity, and endurance. 
The total area professionally surveyed, showed 1,363,020 acres under 
cultivation, the most important crops being (1876-77), cotton (two 
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kinds), 541,266; jodr (the staple food of the people), 455,895; 
linseed, 75,326; wheat, 54,4451 bdjra, 19,402; gram, 28,958; til, 
19,627 ; opium, 434; lac, 16,819; tobacco, 2133 ; urd, 4583; hemp or 
flax, 1587. 

Land Tenures. —When Akola was assigned to the British, the only 
recognised title to land was actual possession by the cultivator, with 
payment of revenue. Certain rights and prescriptive privileges were 
allowed to long-settled occupants; but, as a rule, all ancient proprietary 
rights had been extinguished by the tdlukddrs and revenue farmers. 
The British Government has now given stability to the tenure of 
land by instituting leases for thirty years, under which the occu¬ 
pant is, subject to specified restrictions, acknowledged as a heritable 
proprietor. Rates of rent: For cotton land, 2s. yd. per acre; wheat, 
.3s. 8d.; linseed, 3s.; jodr, 2s. yd.; gram, 3s. 2d.; opium, 6s. 3d. 
The wage of a harvest labourer, when he is not paid in kind, is 4|d. 
to 6d. a day. 

Natural Calamities. —Owing to the scarcity of water, the District suffers 
greatly in years of extreme drought. In 1862, a year of famine, the 
loss of cattle was very great Severe visitations of cholera are common 

Manufactures and Trade. —Coarse cotton cloth is woven in nearly 
every village; and at Akot and Bdlapur, good cotton carpets and turbans 
are manufactured. Weekly markets are held in every considerable 
village and town, and petty traders visit the most frequented of these 
with-foreign groceries and cheap manufactures. Three principal fairs— 
at Pdtiir Shaikh Bdbu, in February, lasting twenty days; at Sondla, in 
November, five days; and at Akot, in November, twelve days—attract 
large numbers of traders from long distances. 

Chief imports, sugar, salt, hardware, piece goods, wheat, oil, and 
rice; principal exports, cotton, glu, indigo (d' little), saffron, and cattle. 
The railway has to a great 'extent supplanted the banjdras or pack- 
bullocks for long distances, but about Sooo of these animals are still 
employed in the internal district trade. Khamgaon, now the largest 
cottbYr mart in Berar, is connected with the Great Indian Peninsula 
main line of railway, by a braich eight miles long; its trade is over 

1,000,000 sterling a year. Sfegaon, distant eleven miles east on the 
main line, is more conveniently situated for t otton from the north of the 
District, and is a formidable rival to Khdmgaon. 

Roads and Railways. —There are 216 miles of road in the District, 
and 65 miles of the Great Intfian Peninsula Railway pass through it, 
having seven stations; one of which, Jalum, forms the junction for 
Khdmgaon. Akola has two newspapers, the Berar Samdchdr and the 
Urdu Akbar. Branches of the Berar Government Central Book 
Ddpot supply the District with English, Marhatti (chiefly), Sanskrit, 
Persian, and Urdu works. 
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Administration. —The total area professionally surveyed is 1,442,598 
acres, of which r,363,020 are cultivated; 68,500 cultivable; 6789 un- 
cultivable waste; 4289 grazing land. The assessed rate per cultivated 
acre is 2s. yjd. ; on cultivable acreage, is. p^d. Number of villages on 
Government rent-roll, 1392 ; and of revenue subdivisions, 5. Land 
revenue, total revenue (gross), ^234,640. The District j& 

administered by a Deputy-Commissioner. Sanctioned strength of police, 
82 officers and 428 men. One centtal jail at Akola; daily average of 
prisoners in 1876,41972; cost per head,;^5, los. od. Death-rate, 3’5 per 
cent. Crimes attended with violence have much decreased under 
British rule. Muhammadan convicts form more than one-fourth ef the 
jail population, while their proportion to the Hindu District population 
is about one to eleven. Number of Government and aided schools, 151, 
with 6649 scholars. At Akola there is a College for training teachers. 
Marhatti and Urdu are the spoken languages of the people. Akola 
■(population, 15,920) and Khdmgaon (population, 9234) are munici¬ 
palities. Receipts for 1876-77 : Akola, ^947 ;*Khamgaon, ;^I4I9. 

Meteorological Aspects, etc. —The hot season begins in March and 
lasts for about three and a half months, during w'hich sunstrokes 
followed by cholera often occur. The rains commence about the 
middle of June, and last until the end of August. September and 
October are usually hot and moist. The coldest season is from 
November to February; frost is very^ rare. It is said that) the great 
extension of cultivation since British rule has decreased the water in 
the wells. Temperature in the shade m May, 114° F.; in December, 
!.5° F. Average annual rainfall at Akola, about twenty-six inches, 
i'rincipal diseases: Cholera, which is endemic; fevers; and bowel 
complaints. In 1876, syc Government dispensaries afforded relief 
to 25,826 patients. Death-rjite, 34'8 per rood of the population; 
deaths by snakes or wild beasts in 1876-77, 32. Number of vaccine 
operations in the year, 15,320; the Muhammadans are less ready than 
Hindus to. have their children vaccinated. ^ 

Akola. —Municipal town and headquarters of the District of the" same 
name. I.at. 20° 42' 15" n., long. 77° 2' e. On the Nigpur extension of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway; 36*3 miles from Bombay, and 157 
from Nigpur. Height above sea level, 930 feet. Population (according 
to Administrative Report of 1876-77), 15,920. Akola had long been 
the headquarters of a sub-district under^ the Nizdm’s Government, its 
old brick fort and stone-faced walls with bastions still testifying to its 
importance. It formed the scene of a battle (date uncertain) between 
the Nizim’s troops and the Marhattis. Pindiri Ghizi Khin was 
defeated in 1790 below its walls by the Bhonsla’s general; and General 
■Wellesley encamped in it for a day in 1803. During the late years of 
the Nizim’s rule, it declined, owing to the malpractices of the native 
VOL. 1. H 
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officer in charge, who robbed and did not keep off other robbers; and 
many of the inhabitants emigrated to Amraoti. Under the British 
Government, it has increased in trade and population, and is now 
the Headquarters of the Commissionership of West Berar. The town 
is bisected by the Mornd; Akola Proper being on the west of the river, 
,and “Tiijnapet, with the European houses and Government buildings, 
bh the east. A cotton market was established about 1868 in Tdjnapet, 
with presses, and the trade developed rapidly. Public buildings: 
Commissioner’s and Deputy - Commissioner’s offices; courts; jail; 
barracks; hospital j charitable dispensary ; rest - houses for both 
European and native travellers; schools. Population within municipal 
limits (1877), 12,236; municipal taxation, or is. 6d. per head. 

The site of a Christian mission. 

■ Akond. —Village, Bahraich District, Oudh; 22 miles east of Bahraich 
town, on the road from that place to Balrdmpur. Lat. 27° 33' ii" N., 
long. 81° 59' 38" E. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 1492 ; Musalmdns, 360 : 
total, 1852. The estate of which this is the chief place, was con¬ 
fiscated in 1858 for the rebellion of its owner, and transferred 
partly to the Maharaja of Balrdmpur, and partly to the Mahdrdjd of 
Kapurthala. Two Hindu temples; three mosques; police station ; 
school. 

Akot .—Town and headquarters of tdluk of same . name, Akola 
District, Berar ; about 30 miles north of Akola town. Lat. 21® 5' 45" n., 
loilg. 77° 6 'E.; pop. (1867), 14,006. Interspersed with garden land 
and mango groves,. every house having its own well. Several good 
examples of building in carved stone. Akot is one of the chief cotton 
marts of Berar, attended by both European and native merchants. The 
cotton is despatched to Shegaon, on the G. I. P. (Nagpur Extension) 
Railway. Good carpet manufactures, thS best sorts, however, being 
only made to order. Public buildings — TahsU office; telegraph 
station, open during the cotton season; branch of Bank of Bombay; 
schools; travellers’ bungalow. 

ilkouk-toung. —A hill forming the east extremity of a spur of the 
Arakan Yoma Mountains, Ilenzada District, British Burma. Lat. 
18° 29' 45" N., l0i.g. 95° 10' 45" E. Overhangs the river Irrawaddy, 
which here enters on the delta, and spreads out into creeks and bifur¬ 
cations. The scarped cliff (300 feet high is honeycombed with 
excavated caves, containing images of Buddha.* The scene of two or 
three engagements during the second Burmese war. 

Akyab. — A District in Arakan Division, British Burma, lying 
between 20° and 22° 29' n. lat, and between 92° 14' and 94° e, long. ; 
area, 5337 square miles; pop. (1872), 276,671 souls. Bounded on 
the north by Chittagong District, on the south by numerous straits 
and inlets, on the east by the Yoma Mountains, and on the west by the 
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Bay of Bengal. The administrative headquarters are at Akyab town, 
on the Kdladan river. 

Physical Aspects. —Akyab consists of the level tract lying between the 
sea and the Yoma Mountains, and of the broken country formed by their 
western spurs and valleys. From these hills flow the three principal 
rivers of the District,—viz. the Mayd, Kiiladan (Koladyne), and Lemro„ 
—at first mountain torrents,^but spreading out on the plains into a 
network of channels, and forming a ^elta as they merge into the sea by 
interlacing tidal creeks. The Mayil rises in the mountains forming the 
northern boundary of the District, and, after following a south-.south-east 
course, reaches the sea a few miles north-west of Akyab. The Kfll;idan, 
the most important river of Akyab, rises in the main range in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Blue Mountain, and falls into the sea at Akyab town. 
Its mouth forms a spacious harbour, but the entrance is rendered diffi¬ 
cult by a bar. In the rainy season it is navigable by boats of 400 tons 
burden for 70 miles above Akyab, and by boats of 40 tons for 50 miles 
higher. The Lemro rises far in the north, and falls into the sea in 
Hunter’s Bay. The Arakan Yoma range forms the eastern boundary 
of Akyab, and its spurs cover the whole portion of the. District 
east of the Lemro. A pass leading across this range connects the 
District with Upper Burma. In the west, betwe'en the JSIaaf and the 
Mayd rivers, and terminating near the mouth of the latter, is the steep 
Mayd range, the southern part of which runs parallel with, and not far 
from, the coast. This range is traversed by several passes, which%re 
only practicable for foot passengers. Through one of these, the Alai- 
khyoung, the Burmese force retreated before (jeneral Morrison, during 
the first Burmese war (1824-25). The forests form a .most important 
feature of Akyab District, and contain a valuable supply of timber of 
many kinds. The low groiftid near the sea is covered with' forests of 
mangrove; farther inland tl?c principal* trees are the tsit (Albizzia 
prbeera), the py'engma (Lagerstrsemia Eeginae), and the khaboung 
(Strychnos nux. vomica), ka-gnyeng (Dipterocarpus alata). But the most 
valuable timber is found on the lowe^ ranges. On these ^the tree 
most frequently met with is the pyen^kado (Xylia dolabriformis), of 
which a large quantity is exported for railway sleepers. The wood is 
used for bridges, boats, house-posts, etc., and is much esteemed. Teak 
plantations have recently been made in the upper parts of the tract 
drained by the Kdladan and Lemro rivers. Numerous other valuable 
timber trees are found, among which nfliy be mentioned the thitponk 
(Dalbergin sp.) and then^an (Hopea odorata), used for boat-building. 
Bamboo abounds everywhere. 

History. —Akyab was the metropolitan District of the native kingdom 
of Arakan, and the history of the Province centres in it. The following 
sketch will therefore recapitulate the leading facts, which have been 
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collected jfrom the Burmese annals, for the whole of Arakan. The 
earliest traditions, obscure and for the most part incredible, endeavour 
to magnify the connection between Arakan and India, the cradle of the 
Buddhist faith. Long before the birth of Gautama Buddha, the Burmese 
chroniclers state that an Arakanese kingdom, with its capital at Rdma- 
^wadi,’ near the modern Sandoway, paid tribute to the King of B^ranathi 
(Benares). Ages later, Tsekkyawadi, whq^was in a future life to be bora 
as Gautama Buddha, reigned in Benares, and allotted to his fourth son, 
Kanm’yeng, ‘all the countries inhabited by the Burman, Shan, and 
Malay races, from Manipur to the borders of China.’ Kanmyeng 
peopled his dominions with a multitude of non-Aryan tribes from the 
north-east, and settled the progenitors of the present Arakanese strip 
of land between the Yoma Mountains and the sea, which they still 
inhabit. The only value of these traditions is that they point to a con¬ 
nection with India, and to Aryan influences, prior to the introduction 
of Buddhism. But it should be remembered that they were compiled 
in a post-Buddhistic age; and their historical accuracy may be judged 
of from the circumstance, that the number of years during which 
Kanmyeng’s dynasty reigned is represented in the Palm-Leaf Records 
by a unit, followed by 140 cyphers. 

The Muhammadans make their appearance in Arakan about 800 
A.D. ; several*of their ships having been wrecked on Ramree island, not 
far south qf Akyab; and their crews settled in the adjoining villages. 
The Arakanese capital still continued at Rdmawadi, near the modern 
Sandoway. In the 9th century the King of Arakan made an expedition 
into Bengal, and set up a pillar at Chittagong, which, according to the 
Burmese tradition, takes its name (Tsit-ta-goung) from a remark of the 
conqueror, that ‘ to make war was improper.’ Towards the end of the 
10th century the King of Prbme, in the Irrawaddy valley, pressed hard 
upon Southern Arakan; and the capital was removed northwards to 
Mrohoung (‘Old Arakan’), in Akyab District, where it continued 
(with , intervals) until the headquarters of the'Province were finally 
changed, to Akyab town by the British, in 1826. The next five 
centuries are filled with annals'bf invasions from the south and east, by 
the Burmese, Shan^, Talaings, Pyus, and otlier tribes from beyond the 
Yoma ranges, which separate Arakan from the Irrawaddy valley, and 
with internal revolutions or dynastic struggles among the Arakanese 
themselves. A Burmese inscription at Buddh-Gayd, in Behar, describes 
a king of Arakan in the 12th century as ‘ Lord of a hundred thousand 
Peyus,’ or inhabitants of the Pagan kingdom in the Irrawaddy, valley, to 
which kingdom Arakan seems then to have been subject. Between 
1133 and 1153 A.D. reigned Gan-laya, ‘to whom the kings of Bengal, 
Pegu, Pagan, and Siam, did homage,’ and who built the Temple of 
Mahati, in Akyab District, a few miles south of the capital, ‘Old 
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Arakan.' This temple, second only to that of Mahdmiini, was occupied 
as a fort by the Burmese troops in 1825, and unfortunately destroyed 
by our troops in driving them out. The oldest Arakanese coins, bear¬ 
ing the emblems of royalty, belong to the 12th century. In the 13th 
century the Arakanese began to push northwards into south-eastern 
Bengal, and twice received tribute or presents.(circ. 1237 and *1294^ 
A.D.) from the Bengali kings at Sonaroaon, in Dacca District. A 
dynastic struggle in Arakan led to ^le King of A’va being called in as 
an ally in 1404, and the Province remained subject to-him till-1430, 
when its independence was established, and Mrohoung (‘ Old Arakan ’) 
was again fixed on as the capital. During the remainder of the, 15th 
century Arakan enjoyed comparative rest; but the i6th century brought 
fresh attacks by the Burmese from the interior, and by the Portuguese 
from the seaboard. In 1531 the capital, ‘ Old Arakan,’ was fortified 
against the latter adventurers by a stone wall 18 feet high; and in 
1571 it was further strengthened by lakes excavated around it, traversed 
only by narrow causeways. Between 1560 and 1570 the Arakanese 
conquered Chittagong, and the King’s son was appointed governor.. 
This connection with the northward led the Arakanese King to realize 
the power of the encroaching Mughal Empire. He accordingly 
•encouraged the Portuguese corsairs and outlaws from Goa to make 
shore settlements on the coast of Arakan, provided them with wives 
and’lands, and gave over Chittagong to them as a pirate harbour. 
These river bandits formed a good defence trgainst the Mughal gall^^s; 
but they also proved troublesonie to their Arakanese patrons. About 
1605 the nest of sCa-robbers at Chittagong threw off their nominal 
allegiance to the Arakan King; and in 1609 the latter resumed their 
grants of land, and drove them out of that harbour. They took refuge 
in the island of Sandwip, at the mouth o£ the Ganges, where 
they first put every Muhamfiiadan to dCatli, and whence they next 
despatched an unsuccessful expedition against Arakan. Their leader, 
Sebastian Gonzales, a low Portuguese, had been successively a common 
soldier, a dealer in salt, and a pirate^ One of the rival king* of 
Arakan, being driven by a dynastic revolStion to seek refuge at Sandwip, 
was first received with ostentatious hos^jitality, the* forced to give his 
sister in marriage to the Portuguese ruffian, and died suddenly, not 
without suspicion of poison. Gonzales joined with the new Arakan 
King against the Mughal, then destroyed the Arakan fleet, and entered 
into treaty as an independent prince \tith the Portuguese Viceroy at 
Goa, to invade Arakan. The admiral and the pirate chief were sepa¬ 
rately defeated; the former fell in action, the latter was deserted by 
his followers and perished miserably. The King of Arakan took 
possession'of Sandwip, whence he annually plundered the Bengal 
Delta, carrying off the people as slaves to Arakan. In 1661 Shdh 
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Shujd, the Mughal Viceroy of Bengal, and son of the Emperor Shih 
Jahdn, being defeated by his brother, Aurangzeb, sought refuge in 
Arakan, and was received with great pomp. But the Arakan King 
soon afterwards demanded his guest’s daughter in maniage j and, on 
being haughtily refused, he seized and drowned the Muhammadan 
^^rin 5 e, and killed all his sons. The princess whom he had sought in 
marriage stabbed herself rather than submit to the embraces of an 
infidel barbarian ; two of her sisters took poison, and the third, forced 
to wed the Arakan King, either died of grief or was brutally murdered' 
when about to become a mother. Not one of Shah Shujd’s family 
survived; and his father, the aged Emperor Shdh' Jahin, bitterly 
exclaimed, ‘Could not the cursed infidel have left one son alive to 
avenge the wrongs df his grandfather ! ’ 

This marks the climax of Arakanese power and insolence. Aurangzeb, 
although glad to be rid of a rival brother, determined to show that no 
member of the imperial family might be thus treated with impunity. 
Shaistd Khdn, his Viceroy in Bengal (1680-1690), first joined with the 
. Portuguese to inflict a crushing punishment on the Arakan King; then, 
seized Chittagong, and treated his Portuguese allies as pirates and 
traitors. During the next century dynastic struggles wasted Arakan, 
and exposed it to every sort of foreign and domestic calamity. In 1784 
the Burmese gave the final .blow to the ancient kingdom of Arakan. 
The Burmese armies broke into the country in three separate bodies, 
each under command of a royal prince, and annexed the whole Pro¬ 
vince. The Arakanese fled in^ great numbers from the barbarities of 
the conquerors into British territory, and settled in Chittagong, and 
on the estuary and islands of the Ganges. Others revolted, but 
their risings were cruelly suppressed; and the survivors again found 
shelter within the British frontier. The Burmese monarch, having in 
vain demanded the surrender of the refugees, attacked the East India 
Company’s elephant - hunters, sent retaliatory expeditions into our 
Districts, insolently seized the British island of Shahpurf, between 
Akyab and Bengal, and drove out our detachment in charge of it.' 
After much forbearance and remonstrance. Lord Amherst declared war 
against the Burmese' on the zqtk Feb. , 1824, The following account of 
our operations in Akyab District is condensed from Capt. Spearman’s 
narrative:—‘A force under Gen. Morrison moved on Arakan, and another 
under Sir Archibald Campbell operated by way of the valley of the Irra¬ 
waddy. On the 2d February 1825 the first detachment of British troops 
crossed the Naaf from Chittagong; and, after'a tedious but unopposed 
march, arrived in front of Arakan Town on the 28th of the same month, 
supported by a flotilla under Commodore Hayes, which, not without 
resistance on the part of the Burmese, had proceeded up the Kdladan 
and through the creeks. “ Old Arhkan ” was found to be strongly 
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fortified, the Burmese commander having added to tlie ancient entrench¬ 
ments, and erected a line of stockades along the hills. The single pass 
through the hills to the town was at the. northern extremity of the line 
of defence, and this was protected by several guns and four thousand 
muskets; the total garrison was 9000 men. The ground in front 
was clear and open, and the only cover was a belt of jungle which 
ran along the base of the hills, whilst beyond this again the ground was 
fully exposed to the enemy’s fire, ^n the morning of the 29th March 
the storming party, under Brigadier - General M'Bean, advanced to 
attack the pass. It consisted of the light company of .the 54th Regiment, 
four companies of the 2d Regiment L.I., the light companies of the 
loth and i6th M.N.I., and the rifle company of the Magh Levy, and 
was supported by six companies of the i6th Regiment. M.N.I. 
Under the well-directed and steady fire of the Burmese, and the ava¬ 
lanche of stones which they poured down upon the heads of the troops, 
the British were repulsed; and at last, when Captain French of the i6th 
Regiment M.N.I. had been killed, and all the remaining officers 
wounded, the storming party retreated. The plan of attack was then- 
changed, and it was determined to attempt to turn the right flank of the 
Burmese whilst their attention was occupied by an attack on their front. 
On the 30th March a battery was erected to play upon the works com¬ 
manding, the pass, and on the 31st it opened fire. At about eight 
in the evening a force under Brigadier Richards left the camp; it 
consisted of six companies of the 44th Regiment, three of tlie 26th^nd 
three of the 49th Native Infantry, thirty seamen under Lieutenant 
Armstrong of the Research^ and thirty dismounted troopers of Gardener’s 
Horse. The hill was nearly five hundred feet high, and the ascent 
steep and winding. All remained quiet till shortly after eleven, when a 
shot from the hill showed that the enemy had discovered the approach 
of Brigadier Richards’ party. * This single? shot was followed by a short 
but sharp fire, when the Burmese turned, and the hill was in the posses¬ 
sion of the British. The next day a six-pounder was dragged up the 
•hill, and fire was opened on the heights commanding the pass, \»hilst 
at the same time Brigadier Richards mewed against it from the position 
which he had taken the night before, and Brigadie* M'Bean along his 
original line of advance; the Burmese, after a feeble defence, aban-* 
doned the works and the town. The capture of Arakan town ended the 
war as far as the Arakan Province was concerned; the Burmese troops at 
once abandoned Ramri and Sandoway,*and retreated across the moun¬ 
tains into Pegu; and the steady advance of Sir A. Campbell upi* the 
valley of the Irrawaddy, driving the Burmese forces before him, prevented 
any attempt on their part to disturb our possession. This advance 
ended at Yandaboo, where a treaty was signed on the 24th February 
■1826, by which Arakan and Tenasserim became British territory.’ 
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On the withdrawal of the raain body of the British army from 
Burma, one regiment was left in Akyab, and a local Arakan battalion 
was raised. Next year (1827), and again in 1836, unsuccessful efforts 
were made to tamper with the local irregulars, or to stir up the people. 
With these momentary exceptions, the peace of the Province has 
remaiped absolutely undisturbed since its annexation in 1826, and all 
Classes have heartily accepted the rest and security guaranteed by 
British rule. 

Population .—On its annexation’in 1826, Arakan was found to be 
almost depopulated. In the first years of British rule, inhabitants flocked 
in from the adjoining territories of the King of Burma. In 1831, the 
population of Akyab District, then inclusive of the Hill Tracts, had 
risen 10,95,098; in 1852, to 201,677. In 1862, Arakan, Pegu, and 
Tenasserim were erected into a separate administration as British 
Burma; and large accessions of inhabitants have since been received, 
both from native territory and our own Bengal seaboard. In 1872, the 
population of Akyab District, inclusive of the Hill Tracts, was close on' 
300,000. Exclusive of the Hill Tracts, Akyab District had a popula¬ 
tion of 276,671, classified thus ;—Muhammadans, 32,387 males, 25,876 
females:—total, 58,263 ; Hindus, 2457 males, 198 females—total, 2655 ; 
indigenous population, Buddhist, etc., other than Muhammadans, 
ii3,ii4males, 102,305 females—total, 215,419; Europeans and Ameri¬ 
cans, 150; ’Eurasians, 184. There is a small community of 264 
Chirese. The Arakanese are of Burmese origin, but separated from the 
parent stock by the Yoma Mountains, and have a dialect and customs of 
their own. Their kingdom waS' conquered by the Burmese during the 
last century, but they have remained distinct from their conquerors, who 
now number only 4632 souls in Akyab District. Their type of face is as 
much Aryan as Mongolian, and in charactef and habits they partially 
resemble the Indian races. Feifiales are secluded, and early marriages 
of girls are now frequent. Manv of the Muhammadans included in the 
Census were men who had come from Chittagong to the District for the 
work’ng season. The resident Muhammadans are chiefly the descend-# 
ants of slaves of the Burmese Jand Arakanese monarchs. They differ 
from the Arakanesq. only in their religious observances; they use the 
^Burmese alphabet and speech, but amon| themselves preserve, col¬ 
loquially, the language of their ancestors h Bengal. The Hindus have 
been in the country for many generations. Among them, the Manipuri 
Brdhmans were invited by the Burmese as astrologers: a few Dorns, a 
ver/ low and despised caste, were brought from Bengal to serve as 
pagoda slaves. In Burma the strange custom prevails of employing, 
outcasts as servitors in the Buddhist temples. The Doms, now released 
from their hereditary slavery, have become cultivators, but have risen 
no higher in social rank. The Muhammadan immigrants intermarry 
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freely with the women of the country; while the Hindus, from caste 
prejudices, rarely do so. The Hill Tribes (38,577) are fully described 
in the article on the Arakan Hill Tracts. The Khyoungtha are 
of the same race as the lowland Arakanese, but inhabit the banks of 
mountain streams. The number of persons employed as hired labourers 
was (1872) 97,295, the largest number in any District of Burmaj 

• in agriculture and cattle - dealing, 44,830 ; and in mechanical arts, 
manufactures, efc., 10,111. The agriculturists form i6'2o per cent, of 
the whole population. The only towns are Akyab on the Kulaoan 
(Koladyne) river, pop. 19,230; and ‘ Old Arakan ’ pr Mrohoung (‘ old 
town’), the ancient fortress and capital of the kingdom of A/akan, 
pop. 3006. Besides these two towns, the District contains only one 
town with 1000 inhabitants, 70 villages with 500 to 1000,-840 with 
200 to 500, and 890 With fewer than 200—making in all 1803 towns and 
villages. 

Agriculture. —Rice forms the staple crop, and is grown in the e.vten- 
sive fertile plains stretching fr^fci the foot of the northern hills to the 
sea-coast. It is exported from the port of Akyab, which is very easy of 
access by the numerous creeks around it and its spacious harbour. 
Acreage under cultivation (1875), excluding toungyas —Rice, 272,902 
acres; oil-seeds, 13 acres; sugar, 30 acres; tea, no acres; cocoa-nuts, 
283 acres; betel-nuts, 824 acres; dhania, 7625 acres; plantains, 1355 
acres; pdn, 463 acres; vegetables, 2259 acres ; hemp, 74 acres; mixed 
fruit trees, 9238 acres; mixed products, 8918 acres. Cattle disease*and 
the cyclone of 1867 threw 30,000 acres out of cultivation in 1868. The 
high prices during the Bengal scarcity of 1874 gave it a new impetus. 
The holding of each cultivator averages 8^ acres. The toungya, or 
nomadic system of husbandry, still lingers in Akyab District. It 
resembles the jdm tillage of the Hill Tribes in Chittagong and Bengal. 
The toungya cultivator burns*down the jiingle, raises a rapid series of 
exhausting crops from the open spot, and then deserts it for a fresh 
clearing. Some tribes cultivate the same patch for two or three years, 

• after which the hamlet migrates en masse. Another process is "thus 
described by the Chief .Commissioner jf British Burma :—A hill-slope 
is selected in the cold weather; its jungle cut dow»in April, and burnt 
in May, the ashes being spread over the ground ; and several crops are* 
sown together at the beginning of the rains (June). The harvest con¬ 
tinues from. August to October. The Indian corn ripens at the end of 
July; a crop of melons and vegetables follows in August; the rice 
harvest is reaped. in September; and a cotton crop concludes the 
exhausting series in October. ‘ The same spot,’ adds the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, ‘ can only be cultivated on this system once in ten years.’ It 
is profitable as long as a superabundance of fresh land is available, and 
is now being abandoned as wasteful before the increasing pressure of 
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the population. The toungya cultivator pays no rent, but a poll tax of 
two shillings a year per family in Arakan, and per male in Tennaserim 
and other parts of British Burma. The more economical tillage by the 
plough is now extirpating this primitive form of husbandry in Akyab 
District. In 1855 there were 5355 toungya cultivators ot ‘cutters’ j in 
f.867 the number had fallen to 3428; in 1875, to 2983. Agricultural 
stock has increased rapidly, notwithstanding the plague of 1867. In 
1875 there were—Buffaloes, 121,073; cows, bulls, and bullocks, 167,431 •, 
ponies, 271; sheep and goats, 8748 ; ploughs, 55,353; boats, 14,370; 
carts, 4712.. The chief means of communication in the country are the 
tidal creeks, which account for the large , number of boats returned. 
The Chittagong men are the chief carriers of grain from the interior 
of the District to Akyab. Wages are high; unskilled labourers are 
reported (1876) to earn about Rs. 5 (los.) a month, and skilled labourers 
Rs. 14 {£1, 8s.). 

Manufactures, etc .—A little salt is manufactured near the Naaf.river 
by a mixed process of solar evaporation and boiling; but the quantity 
diminishes each year, owing to the cheapness of imported Liverpool 
salt. About 700 persons are employed in making earthen pots, in 
Akyab, Mengbra, and Rathai-doung. The trade of the District almost 
entirely centres in Akyab town. Before its conquest by the British, 
large boats from Mrohoung (‘Old Arakan’), up the river, visited the ports 
of Bengal for British manufactures of muslins; woollens, cutlery, piece- 
gooi/s, glass, and crockery. • A small trade was also carried on with the 
other Burmese ports on the east. When the British Government 
removed the restrictions on trade imposed by the Burmese, Akyab 
quickly rose into an important seat of maritime commerce. There are 
no railroads in Akyab; communication is carried on chiefly by water. 
Total mileage of roads-within the District, 30 ; of water communication, 
1500. One newspaper is published in the District, the Arakan News, 
at Akyab. 

Revenue, etc .—The revenue has more than kept pace with the increase 
of pUpulation. In 1828 the \vhole revenue of the three Districts of 
Arakan was estimated at £2^^000 per annum. In 1831 the Akyab 
District alone yielded ;^24,oi9v in 1840, £zi,91o. In 1837 the bid 
native taxes on forest produce, huts, boats, aouses, sugar-presses, handi¬ 
craftsmen, etc., had been abolished, makii,g a remission of ;;^9735. In 
1875 the gross revenue of the District from land, capitation tax, excise, 
etc., but exclusive of municipal hnd local funds, had risen to ;^2o8,369. 
In 1875 the land tax amounted to .;^59,465. The toungyas, or nomadic 
cultivators, yielded .;^331. The capitation tax, paid by all males between 
18 and 60 years of age, was, in 1875, assessed on 70,040 souls ; and 
)uelded £28 ,at the rate of about Rs. 4 (8s.) per head of the 
assessed population. The excise revenue amounted to ;^i5>773. 
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Customs have increased from ;^i8,i59 in 1855-56 to in 

1865-66, and £']o,o62 in 1875-76. The cost of District administration 
in 1875 was ;£'32,i4S- 

Administration. —The District is administered by a Deputy Commis- 
.sioner, Assistant Commissioner, a Magistrate for the island and town of 
Akyab, eight extra-Assistant Commissioners, an Akhwonwon, a revenue 
officer, a Superintendent of Police, and subordinate officers*. Akyab is 
divided into 160 circles, containii^ a total of 960 villages 
Each circle is placed under an indigenous officer, Kywon-aop, whose 
duties are to collect the revenue, to preserve order, and to assist the 
police in the apprehension of criminals, to compile statistics, ^nd to 
settle disputes concerning land, if required to do so. Each circle com¬ 
prises from 3 or 4 to 15 or 20 villages. The Kywon-aop is assisted by 
the Rwa-goung, or village head, elected by the votes of the villagers, and 
paid by 4 per cent, on his collections. A village of 30 houses is entitled 
to a stipendiary Rwa-goung, but a smaller one pays its taxes to a neigh¬ 
bouring gating. If willing to pay the salary, the villagers can elect a 
goung of their own. Under the Rwa-goung is the Rwatsare, or village 
scribe, who is paid-by 2 per cent, on his collections. His duties are to 
prepare the sarang, or village register. The police force of the District 
consisted, in 1875, of 452 men, costing ^^9379. Number of prisoners 
in Akyab Jail, 330 in 1875—employed in stone-breaking, coir-pounding, 
jute - spinning, road-making, carpentry, and smiths’ work. Timber¬ 
sawing was also introduced in that year. The total cost of the J ill in 
1875 was ;^i 677, of which one-third vj^s defrayed by the profits arising 
from the convict-labour. In 1875 the total number of patients treated 
in the Hospital and Dispensary was 2367. The Government School, 
established in 1846, was^made a High School in 1875; number of 
pupils, 224. The town of Akyab was fonned into a Municipality in 
1874. ... 

Climate, etc. —The climate of Arakan is malarious. Average rainfall 
for the three years 1873-74-75, i55’5 inches. 

Akyab.' —Municipal seaport, hcadqi^^irters of Arakan Divisjon rffid of 
Akyab District, British Burma; at thV mouth of the Kiiladan river. 
Lat. 20° 6'45 "n., long. 92° 56'30" e. Originally a<Magh fishing village, 
Akyab dates its prosperity from the time when it was chosen as the chief 
station of the Arakan Province, at the close of the first Burmese war 
(1826). The-troops and civil establishments were removed here from 
Mrohoung (‘ Old Arakan’), the last cfpital of the Arakanese kingdom, 
owing to the unhealthiness of that town ; but the military were after¬ 
wards withdrawn, and the cantonment abandoned. Under British rule 
Akyab rapidly grew into the seat of an extensive rice trade, being 
accessible by boats from the fertile plains in the interior, and possessing 
a good harbour, protected from the south-western monsoon by Savage 
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Island, with a lighthouse. The town is 15 feet above the level of the 
sea at half-tide, with places below the sea level at high water, but it 
has been laid out with broad raised roads, forming causeways, with deep 
ditches on either side. The chief obstacle to the advancement of the 
city was the want of labourers; the roads, ditches, tanks, ,etc., are 
almost entirely the work of convicts. An influx of inhabitants from the 
Chittagong coast £(nd Mrohoung had, before 1836, developed the Magh 
fishing village into aseaport. In 1868 the inhabitants numbered 15,536; 
in 1872, 19,230, classified thus ;— 


Males. Females. 

Hindus ■ . 1,884 27 

Mvhammadans.3i5i8 liS®* 

Buddhists . . .•.5,892 5,627 

Christians. 216 109 

Others^. 387 70 


Total.11,89s 7,335 


The chief public buildings are the Court House, Jail, Custom House, 
Hospital, markets, two churches, and a High School, established in 
1846, with 224 pupils in 1875. Akyab has five steam rice-husking 
mills. The gross municipal revenue (from port dues, market rents, sale 
of town lands, etc.) in 1876-77 was ;^9o66. The following figures give 
an idea of the rapid growth of trade at Akyab :—In 1826, when we 
obtained the Arakan Province, Akyab was a fishing village; in 1830-31, 
140 ‘ square-rigged vessels ’ visited the new port, with cargoes valued at 
; in 1833, such vessels had increased to 178, and the value ot 
their cargoes to ;^938i; in 1875, die vessels.numbered 585, with a 
tonnage of 194,469 tons, carrying a total of imports and exports valued 
at ^^631,324. The trade for 1876-77 amounted to 383,346—viz. 

exports, ;^7 i 6,2I3; imports, The exports are rice and 

timber; imports, maahinery, coals, vcgetalile oils, canes, tobacco, 
cotton piece-goods, woollen and silk goods and twist, specie. ‘ Akyab ’ 
is supposed to be a corruption of ‘ Akhyat-daw,’ the name of a pagoda 
in the neighbourhood, probably once a landmark for ships. In the 
Buritiese language it is called. Tsif-twc, because the British Army 
encamped here in 1825, 

AldbaJdishpur. One of the business quarters of Patna City, 
Bengal, with large trade in oil-seeds. Lat. .!5° 36' n., long. 85%i5' e. 

Aldgar. —Range of low hills, Madura District, Madras; about 12 
miles in length, average height 1000 feet above the sea. Sandstone 
predominates in their composition, but a great variety of geological 
formations are found at their base. On the south-east face, at the foot 
of the hill, stands the Kallar-Altigar Kovil, the ancient temple of the 
Kalians or Kallars, situated 15 miles north-east of Madura. Lat of 
Aldgar Hill, 10° 6' N., long. 78° 17' 15" E. 

Alahyar-jo-Taudo {Tando Alahyar). — Tdlukm. Hyderabad District, 
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Sind, lying between 25° 8' and 25° 50' N. lat., and between 68” 37' and 
69° 2' E. long. Pop. 59,746; area, 705 square miles. Revenue 
{1873-74), ;£io, 243 ; being ^^9802 imperial, and ;^ 44 i local. 

Alahyax-jo-Tando (Jando Alahyar).—R municipality, and chief 
town of tdlukoi same name {q-V.). Lat. 25° 27' n.', long. 68° 45' e. 
Founded about 1790 by a son of the first sovereign of Talpur dynasty^ 
Pop. 39131 Hindus, 2333, mainly Brihmans, Lohdnos, and Punjabis,” 
Muhammadans, 1447, chiefly Mernpns and Patolis. Trade in sugar, 
ivory, silk, cloths, cotton, etc.,—^yearly artiount, 1,600; besides transit 

trade of ;^i6,ioo. Municipal revenue in 1873-74 was ^^682; dis¬ 
bursements, ^^632; the taxation per head being 3s. 5d. Under the 
Tdlpur dynasty, the town attained considerable commercial importance, 
but has declined in modern times, especially since the Kotri-Kurrachee 
line, opened in 1861, diverted the trade of northern Sind. Extensive 
cultivation of cotton; raw silk and ivory largely imported; silk weaving 
and ivory work being the chief local industries. A fort, subordinate 
judge’s court, post office. 

AWiipur.— Trading village in Jessor District, Bengal, at the junction 
of the Bhairab and Athdrdbanka rivers. Lat. 22° 49' n., long. 89” 41' e . 
Noted'for the manufacture, on a large scale, of excellent pottery. 

A 1 g.lrTin.Tidfl. —River in Garhwdl District, North-Western Provinces ; 
one of the main upper waters of the Ganges. It rises in the snowy 
ranges of the Himdlayas, and runs through the central valley which 
forms the upper part of the Garhwdl District. The river is numbered 
among the sacred streams of India; jnd each of the points where it 
meets a considerable confluent is regarded as holy, and forms a station 
in the pilgrimage which devout Hindus make to Himdchal. The 
Alaknanda is itself formetj^ by the junction of the Dhauli and Saraswati, 
and receives in its course the Nanddkini, the Pindar, and the 
Manddkini. At Deopraydg^it is joined” by the BhagirathI, and the 
united streams are henceforward known as the Ganges. Though 
the Alaknanda is the more important in volume and position, the 
Bhdgirathf is popularly considered the;,chief source of the holy river. 
The character of the Alaknanda is thatVf a mountain stream, atnd the 
only town upon its banks is Srinagai>”in Garhwdl* Floods not unfre- 
quently^occur, one of which, before the British occupation, swept away 
the greater part of the town. Gold was formerly found in the sands 
of this river, but the search is so little remunerative that it has been 
discontinued.' “ 

Alambardi. —Town in Coimbatore District, Madras. Lat. 12° 9' n., 
long. 77 ° 49' E. On right bank of the Cauvery (Kdveri), 65 miles east 
of Seringapatam. An important place in the 17th century. Garrisoned 
for a short time in 1768 by British troops, but relinquished on the 
• advance of Hdidar All’s army. 
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Alamdiillgd. —Trading village on the Pangdsl river, Nddiyd Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, and a station on the Eastern Bengal Railway; 93 miles 
from Calcutta. • Lat. 23° 45' 30" n., long. 88° 59' 30" e. 

Alamglr Hill. —One of the peaks of the Assid range, in Orissa. 
Lat. 20° 37' N., long. 86° 16' e. On the summit of a precipice of this 
hill, 2500 feet above the neighbouring country, stands a mosque, built 
(1719 A.D.) by Shujd-ud-dfn, the Orissa Deputy of the Nawib Murshid 
Kuli Khdh. The shrine is supported by an endowment of land granted 
by Shujd-ud-dfn. 

Alamgirnagar.-r-An ancient fort, which once commanded the mouth 
of th^ Meghna river; was stormed and taken from the Arakanese by 
the Mughals under Husdin Beg, 1664-65 a.d. 

AlamKagar. —Once the principal village of the Chandel chiefs in 
Bhdgalpur District, Bengal. Lat. 25° 34' n., long. 86° s6'e. Contains 
many remains of tanks and earthenwork ramparts of forts. Distance 
from Kishenganj, 7 miles. 

Alamnagar. —Pargand in tahsil Shahabad, Hardoi District, Oudh; 
bounded on the north by Kheri District, on the east by Pihdni, on 
the south by North Sara, and on the west by Shahabad pargand. 
This part of the country appears to have been held originally hy the 
Thatheras, until, at some uncertain period in the later days of Hindu 
dominion, a band of Gaur Kshattriyas crossed the Ganges from 
Kanauj and drove them out. Shortly before the fall of Kanauj, the 
NiMmbhs obtained a footing in the pargand, and occupied the 
country side by side with the ^aurs, until the latter, in the reign of 
Akbar, grew rebellious, and were expelled by Nawdb Sadar Jahdn, the 
illustrious founder of the line of Pihdni Sayyids. The fortunes of the 
Nikumbhs .fell before the rising power of the Sayyids. Village after 
vilfege was wrested from them, until at lengtfi the last of their posses¬ 
sions passed into the hands 'of the SayyTds, who named the pargattd 
Alamnagar, after the then reigning Emperor Alamglr i. (Aurangzeb). 
The Nikumbhs did not recover their position until about ninety years 
ago, Vhen the Nawdb Asif-ud-dauld resumed the revenue-free domain 
of the -Pibdni and llluhamdi Sayyids, and bestowed it upon the de¬ 
pressed Nikumbhs <Bnd Gaurs, who had thus an opportunity of again 
engaging for a portion of their lost posses.-;ic ns. Area of the pargand, 
59 square miles, of which only nineteen in the middle of the tract are 
cultivated. On the east-and west are almost unbroken belts of 
and thorn jungle, teeming with game. Government land revenue 
demand, ;£'24Si, at the rate of is. 3fd. per acre of area. Pop. 
(1869), Hindus, 13,713; Muhammadans, 1508: total, 15,221,— 
residing in 43 villages. Average density of population, 258 per 
square mile. 

Alampur. —Petty State of Gohelwad, in Kdthidwdr, Bombay. .Con- 
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sists of one village. Lat. 21° 57' n., long. 71° 46^ e. Estimated revenue 
(1876), ;;^4oo. Pays tribute, ^£"123, to the Gaekwdr of Barod.a. 

Alandi. —Municipal town, and a place of Hindu pilgrimage, in Poona 
District, Bombay. Lat. 18° 27' n., long. 74° 6' 30" e. ; pop. (1872), 
1624; municipal revenue (1874-75), _;£'364 j rate of taxation, 4s. 5|d. 
per head. " .. 

A14ptir. —A town in Budaun District, North-Western Provinces.* 
Lat. 27“ 54' 4S" N., long. 79° 17' E.; pop. (1872), 5347, comprising 
3303 Hindus and 2044 Muhamtftadans. Ten miles south-east of 
Budaun. 

Alattir. —Town in Malabar District, Madras. Lat. 11° 52' n., long. 
76® 6' 30" E, j pop, 3385; houses, 683. Sub-magistrate’s and subordinate 
civil courts; post office; travellers’bungalow. Weekly.market. 

Aldwalpur. — Municipality in Jullundur District, Punjab. Lat. 
31° 26' N., long. 75° 42' E. ; pop. (1868), 5073, comprising 2882 
Muhammadans, 1875 Hindus, and 316 Sfkhs. Third-class munici¬ 
pality. Revenue, chiefly from octroi, in 1875-76, ^1^107 ; incidence of 
taxation, 5jd. per head of population within municipal limits—4873 
in 1875. 

Al^warkhdwd.—Village in' Dinajpur District, Bengal. Of some 
celebrity as the scene of a Hindu religious festival {Rdspurnimd) 
held in October-November of each year, lasting eight days, and 
frequented by about 40,000 persons. Considerable trade is carried 
on at this fair. , * • 

Alay-Khyoung. —Revenue circle, Kyouk-hpyoo District, British 
Burma. Area, 25 square miles. Salt* manufacture. Land revenue 
(1874-75), ; capitation tax (1875), £26\. Pop. 1600. 

Alay-KywOE (i.).—Revenue circle, Bassein District, British Burma. 
Area, 65’square miles. *Thc centre of the mass of islands lying in 
the river Bassein, between flie Bassein and Thek-kay-thoung mouths. 
Flat and jungly, with low sand-hillocks, and covered with a network 
of streams; its chief means of inter-communication. Revenue (1876), 
;£8is. Pop. 1893, chiefly engaged in salt-making and fishing. • 

Alay-K3rwon (II.).—Revenue circleVKyouk-hpyoo Distriht, British 
Burma; on north coast of Hunter’^ Bay. Area, 27 square miles. 
I^and revenue (1875), .;^466; capitation tax, Pop. 1084 souls. 

Aldemau. — Pargand in Sultanpur District, Oudh. This pargand 
appears to have been originally in the hands of the Bhars; and local 
tradition asserts that a prominent Bhtar chieftain, named Aide, built a 
fort and city on. the high left bank of the Gumti, the ruins of which 
still exist, and which gave its name to the pargand. The only traces of 
Bhar occupation now visible consist of numerous old forts and ruined 
towns. Several settlements of Hindus were made during the Bhar 
period. As the. Muhammadan power in Oudh became gradually con- 
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solidated, the Bhar sujiremacy languished, and ultimately the aboriginal 
race entirely lost their footing. The principal Hindu tribes who have 
settled here are the Sakarwars, Raghubansis, Ujainids, Bais, Pdndes, 
Kurmfs, and Rdjkumdrs. The Rdjkumdrs are the latest arrivals, but 
they soon became the most powerful, and the rights of other clans 
rapidly declined until this pargand (among others) may now be con- 
*sidered as the Rdjkumdrs’ zaminddn. The great Rdjkumdr estates in 
Aldemau are Derd, Meopur, Ndndmau, and Paras-patti. Their chiefs 
were at deadly feud with each other down to the time of the annexation 
of Oudh, and much blood has been shed from their jealousies. The 
pargand contains an area of 349 square miles, or 223,373 acres, of 
which 112,480 are cultivated. Government land revenue, ;^23,288, 
being atcthe rate of 3s. i^d. per acre of arable land. Population 
(1869), Hindus, 175,309; Muhammadans, 11,999; total, 187,308,— 
residing in 562 villages. Average density of the population, 537 per 
square mile. Several classes of professional thieves have their home in 
this pargand. 

Alguada. —Dangerous reef in the Bay of Bengal, off the coast of 
Pegu, British "Burma. Bearing from Diamond Island, 3^ leagues south- 
south-west. Lat. 15° 40' 15" N., long. 94° 16' 45" E. The rocks extend 
11 mile north and south, level with the surface of the sea, and have 
outlying reefs at some distance. This dangerous spot is known to the 
Burmese as Nagarit Kyouk, but to the rest of the world by the name 
giv8n to it ty the Portuguese mariners, Alguada. The main reef has 
a granite lighthouse 144 feet high, with first-class catadioptric light, 
revolving once in a minute, visible twenty miles. A work of great 
labour, commenced in 1861, and completed in 1865 un^er the superin¬ 
tendence of Captain (now Colonel) A. Fraser, C.B. 

Aliabad. —Village, Bara Bank! District, Oudh; about 30 miles 
east of Bara Banki town, on die road from* Daryabad to Rudauli. Lat. 
26° 51''N., long. 81° 41' E. ; pop. (1869), Muhammadans, 933, and 
Hindus, 801—total, 1734. Formerly celebrated for its looms, and a 
considerable seat of the cloth trade; now declined owing to com¬ 
petition 6i' English goods. Inlvabitants principally weavers. 

Alibdg. —Chiefotown of Co! 4 ba Distuct, and headquarters of the 
Subdivision of Alib£g, Bombay; 19 mile; south of Bombay. Lat 18° 
38' 55" N., long. 72° 54' 50" E. On entering the harbour the buildings 
of the town are hid from view by a belt of cocoa-nut trees. The only 
object of mark is the CoMba foft,—on a small rocky island, about one- 
eighth of a mile from the shore,—once a stronghold of the Mari^^at^ 
sea-captain, Angril Pop. (1872), 54731 municipal revenue, ;^534; 
rate of taxation, is. i if d. per head. The town has a sub-judge’s court 
and a post office. Average annual value Of trade at the port of Alib^g 
for^il^ttir.—Pevnding 1873-74-Exports, ^^21,237 ; imports, £2$,^o<). 
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Ali Bandar. —Small town on the Guni river, in Hyderabad Dis¬ 
trict, Sind. Lat. 24° 22' n., long. 69° ii' e. Remarkable as the site of 
a dam, ‘the only work of public utility ever made by the Talpur 
dynasty,’ which, however, by causing the deposit of silt above the 
town, cut off its water communication with Hyderabad. The channel 
below the towm, once a main estuary of the Indus, dried up from the 
same reason, and the District of Saira (formerly remarkable for fertility) 
became a part of the Rann, or Great Salt Waste of Cutch (Kachchh). 

Aligfaiy.— Tahsil of Etah ] 5 istrict, North-Western Provinces. 
Lies between the Ganges and the Kili Nadi, intersected by the Burh 
Ganga and Fatehgarh branch of the Lower Ganges Canal, Are,a, 531 
square miles, of which 331 are cultivated. Pop. (1872), 215,000 
souls; land revenue, ;^21,948; total revenue, ;i^24,r43; rental paid 
by cultivators, ^4t,i74; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 
IS, 3 |d. 

Aligai^j.—Municipality in Etah District, North-Western Provinces; 
32 miles north-west of Fatehgarh. Lat. 27° 29' 20" n., long. 79° 12' 
40" E. ; pop. (1872), 7912, comprising 5227 Hindus and 2^85 Muham¬ 
madans ; area, 148 acres. Rather a large agricultural village than a 
town. Police station, post office, large clean saraL Chief trade— 
grain, indigo-seed, and cotton. Contains two unpretending moscpies 
and a large mud fort, founded in 1747 by Yakub KMn, a Muham¬ 
madan convert, whose family are still the principal landowners. Muni¬ 
cipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^38o; from taxes, ;£32o ; incidence of 
municipal taxation, gfd. per head of population within municipal 
limits. 

Aliganj. —yillage, Kheri District, Oudh. Lat. 28° 9' N., long. 80° 
40' E. ; pop. (1869), 1133. Bi-weekly market. Ruins of bid mud fort. 

Aliganj SewAn.—Municipality in Sdran District, Bengal. Head¬ 
quarters of the Sewdn Subdivision. Laf. 26° 13' 23" n., long. 84° 23' 
43" E. ; pop. (1872), 11,099—namely, Hindus, 6897 ; Muhammadans, 
4192; Christians, ro. The place is noted for the manufacture 
of very superior pottery (red and black glazed, as well as ungfazed 
and porous), brass vessels, and chin.tes. Boats can come up the 
river Ddhd, on which the town is situated, ^during the rains. 
Distance from Chhaprd, 40 miles; from Dinapur, 54. Municipal 
income, ^260, 14s.; rate of municipal taxation, 5^d. per head of the 
population within municipal limits. 

Aligarh. —A British District in the •Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
North-Western Provinces, lying between 27° 28' 30" and 28° 10' 30" 
N. lat., and between 77° 31' 15" and 78° 41' 15" e. long. Area, 
1964 square miles; pop. (1872), 1,073,333. Aligarh is the southern¬ 
most District of the Meerut (Mirath) Division, and is bounded on 
the north by the river Ganges and the Bulandshahr District, on the 
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east by Etah, on the south by the Muttra and Agra Districts, and on the 
west by the river Jumna (Janiund) and by the Muttra District. The 
administrative headquarters are at the civil station of Aligarh, adjoin¬ 
ing the town of Koil (Koel). 

Physical Aspect .—Aligarh forms a portion of the great alluvial plain 
lying between the Ganges and the Jumna, and known accordingly as 
the Dodb. Its surface is one broad unbroken level, having a general 
elevation of about 600 feet above the sea, with a slight slope toward 
the south-east. On either side it Sips down abruptly into the hollow 
valleys of the two great rivers, which flow at a depth of about 60 
feet below the central plateau. The watershed between them is com¬ 
posed of a low sandy ridge, along whose summit the course of the 
Ganges Oanal has been carried. That magnificent work passes almost 
through the centre of the District from north to south, and distributes 
its waters by minor channels to the thirsty plain on either hand. 
Near the town of Akrabad it divides into two terminal branches, 
which severally run to Cawnpore and to Etdwah. Under the influence 
of this great fertilizing agent the plain of Aligarh presents, in the cool 
season, an almost uninterrupted sea of green and smiling cultivation, 
interspersed with numerous flourishing villages. The jungle, which 
covered a large portion of the District at the commencement of the 
British Occupation, is rapidly disappearing; and, with the spread of 
tillage, the ^country is now being denuded of trees. On the higher 
grounds, which sever the small streams from one another, extensive 
patches of barren land occur, l^nown by the name of usar. They are 
caused by the efflorescence of a noxious salt, called by the natives 
reh, and no plant or weed will grow upon the soil which it covers. 
It forms a white crust on the ground, and the spots on which'it 
has gathered stand out upon the landscape glistening white in the 
sun, like snow on a bright winter’s day in more northern climates. 
Unfortunately the spread of irrigation seems to have contributed to 
its increase, as the water, which percolates the earth, brings this dele- 
terio”as saline substance to lhe_ surface. The District is intersected 
by several minor streams, whk.h fall into the Ganges or the Jumna. 
The two main risers are bordered by strips of lowland, largely 
used for grazing; and the Ganges Miifts its channel from time to 
time, thereby exposing fresh alluvial tracts, whose deep deposits of 
decaying vegetable matter render them singularly fertile. To a 
general ‘view, the plain of Aligarh displays one of the most fruitful 
and prosperous tracts of the Upper Doab. The Kali Nadi is the 
only other stream of any importance. 

History .—The few facts in the early annals of the District which 
can now be recovered, centre around the ancient city of Koil, of which 
the fort and station of Aligarh form a suburb. A popular legend 
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informs us that Koil owes its origin to one Koshdrab, a Kshattriya of 
the Lunar race, who called the city after his own name; and that its 
present designation was conferred upon it by Balardm, who slew here 
the great demon Kol, and subdued the neighbouring regions of the 
Dodb. Another tradition assigns a totally different origin to the name. 
The District was held by the Dor Rdjpiits before the first Muham-^ 
madan invasion, and continued in the hands of the Rdjd of Baran 
until the close of the 12th centjiry. In 1194 a.d. Kutab-ud-din 
marched from Delhi to Koil, on which occasion, as the Muham¬ 
madan historian informs us, ‘ those who were wise and acute were 
converted to Isldm, but those who stood by their ancient faith, were 
slain with the sword.’ The city was thenceforward administered 
by Musahndn .governors, but the native Rajds retained^much of 
their original power. The District suffered during the invasion of 
Timdr in the 14th century, and participated in the general misfor¬ 
tunes which marked the transitional period of the isth. After 
the capture of Delhi by the Mughals, Bdbar appointed his follower, 
Kachak Ali, governor of Koil (1526); and in the reign of Akbar 
the town and District were organized on the general scheme by 
which that great Emperor endeavoured to consolidate and unify his 
wide dominions. Many mosques and other monuments still remain, 
attesting the power and piety of Musalman rulers during the palmy 
days of the Mughal dynasty. The period was marked, h^re as else¬ 
where, by strenuous and successful proselytizing efforts on the pafT of 
the dominant religion. But after the d^ath of Aurangzeb the District 
fell a prey to the contending hordes who ravaged the fertile stretches 
of the Dodb. The Marhattds w'ere the first in the field, and they were 
closely followed by the J^ts. About the year 1757, Surdj Mall, a Jdt 
leader, took possession of Koil, the central position of which, on the 
roads from Muttra and Agra’to Delhi and Rohilkhand, made it a post 
of great military importance. The Jdts in turn were shortly afterwards 
ousted by the Afghdns (1759), and for the next twenty years the Dis¬ 
trict became a battle-field for the two contending faces. The va/ious 
conquests and reconquests which it undeAvent had no permanent effects 
until the occupation by Sindhia tool* place in 1/84. The District 
remained in the hands of the Marhattds until 1803, with the exception 
of a few months, during which a Rohilla garrison was placed in the 
fort of Aligarh by Ghuldm Kddir Khdn. Aligarh became a fortress of 
great importance under its Marhattd mister ; and. was the depot where 
Sindhia drilled and organized his battalions in the European fashion, 
with the aid of De Boigne. When, in 1802, the triple alliance between 
•Holkdr, Sindhia, and the Rdjd of Ndgpur was directed against the 
British, the Nizam, and the Peshwd, Aligarh was under the command of 
Sindhia’s famous partisan leader Perron, while the British frontier had 
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already advanced to within 15 miles of Koil. Perron undertook the 
management of the campaign ; but he was feebly seconded by the Mar- 
hattd chieftains, who waited, in the ordinary lAdian fashion, until circum- ’ 
stances should decide which of the two parties it would prove most 
to their interest that they should espouse. In August 1803 a British 
jbrce, under Lord Lake, advanced upon Aligarh, and was met by Perron 
at the frontier. The enemy did not wait after the first round of grape 
from the British artillery, and Perron fled precipitately from the field. 
Shortly after he surrendered himself to Lord Lake, leaving the fort of 
Aligarh still in the possession of the Marhattd troops, under the com¬ 
mand, of another European leader. On the 4th of September the 
British moved forward to the assault; but they found the fortifica¬ 
tions planned with the experience and skill of French engineers, and 
desperately defended with true Marhatta obstinacy. It was only after 
a most intrepid attack, and an equally vigorous resistance, that the 
fortress, considered impregnable by the natives, ivas carried by the 
British assault; and with it fell the whole of the Upper Dodb to the 
very foot’of the Siwdliks. The organization of the conquered territory 
into British Districts was undertaken at once. After a short period, 
during which the fiargands now composing the District of Aligarh were 
distributed between Fatehgarh and Etawah, the nucleus of the present 
District was separated, in 1804. Scarcely had it been formed when 
the war with Holkdr broke out; and his emissaries stirred up 
the discontented revenue-farmers, who had made fortunes by un¬ 
scrupulous oppression under tlv^ late Marhattd rule, to rise in rebellion 
against the new Government. This insurrection was promptly sup¬ 
pressed (1805). A second revolt, however, occurred in the succeeding 
year; and its ringleaders were only driven,out after a severe assault 
upon their fortress of Kamond. Other disturbances with the revenue- 
farmers arose in 1816, and it became necessary to dismantle their 
forts. The peace of the District was not again interrupted until 
the outbreak of the Mutiny. News of the Meerut revolt reached 
Koit on ,the 12th of May 1.857, and w’as here followed by the 
mutiny of the native troops.^ The Europeans escaped with their 
lives, but the usilal plunderings ant’ burnings took place. Until 
the 2d of July the factory of Mandrdk was gallantly held by a small 
body of volunteers in the face of an overwhelming rabble, but it was 
then abandoned, and the District fell into the hands of the rebels. A 
native committee of safety was formed to preserve the city of Koil from 
plunder, but the Musalmdn mob ousted them, and one Nasim-ullah 
took upon himself the task of government. His excesses alienated 
the Hindu population, and made them more ready to side with the 
British on their return. The old Jdt.and Rdjput feuds broke out 
meanwhile with their accustomed fury; and, indeed, the people indulged 
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in far worse excesses towards one another than towards the Europeans. 
On the 24th August a small British force moved upon Koil, when the 
rebels were easily defeated, and abandoned the town. Various other 
bodies of insurgents afterwards passed through on several occasions, but 
the District remained substantially in our possession ; and by the end of 
1857 the rebels had been completely expelled from the Doib.* With 
that episode the history of Aligarh fortunately closes. 

Population .—In 1847 the population of Aligarh District was re¬ 
turned at 739,356, or 455 to the square mile. In 1853 the numbers 
had risen to 1,134,565, or 527 to the square ipile. In 1865 the 
total population was given as only 926,588, showing an average 
of 498 souls to the square mile. The difference probably arose 
from erroneous estimates in the previous Census of *653. In 
1872 the returns rose again to 1,073,333, showing an increase of 
146,745 over the total in 1865. The population in 1872 was distri¬ 
buted into 1750 villages, and 211,446 houses. These figures yield 
the following averages:—Persons per square mile, 547; villages per 
square mile, o'9; houses per square mile, 107 j persons per village, 
631—per house, 5. According to sex (exclusive of non-Asiatics)— 
577,263 males, and 495,845 females; proportion of males, 53-8 per cent. 
The preponderance of males is ascribed in part to the former 
practice of female infanticide, of which the Rajputs are still sus¬ 
pected; 85 villages were on the .‘proclaimed list’ in 187^ under the 
Infanticide Act. According to age (exclusive of non-Asiatics), uiTder 
15 years—males 235,352, females 19,^109; total, 428,461, or 39'92 
per cent, of the total population; above 15 years—males 341,91 r, 
females 302,736; total, 644,647, or 6o’o8 per cent. As regards reli¬ 
gious distinctions, the E^strict is still mainly Hindu, in spite of its 
subjection to Musalmin rulers, and their efforts towards its con¬ 
version. The Census of 1^72 returned ^55,121 Hindus and 117,911 
Muhammadans. The percentage of Hindus is accordingly 89‘o, and 
of Musalmdns ii‘o ; or, more roughly, one follower of Isldm to every 
nine of the ancient religion. Of the four great classes into whiclf the 
Hindus are divided, the Brahmans iftimbered as many as 148,249 
souls. They are chiefly landowners^ and they *old 244 villages. 
The Rdjputs amounted to 88,414, amongst whom the Jdduns and 
Chauhdns are the most nuifierous. Their various tribes possess 544 
villages. The Banias, or trading classes, are returned as 53,544 
souls, and possess 210 villages. Tht^ are a wealthy body, chiefly 
absentees, who follow their trades as money-lenders and brokers in 
the larger towns. The mass of the population consists of those lower 
tribes classed together in the Census returns as ‘ other castes,’ and 
reckoned at 664,914 souls. The Chamdrs are the most numerous 
amongst therti, amounting to 178,126 persons, or 16‘5 per cent, of the 
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whole population; but they are generally poor, almost serfs of the pro¬ 
prietor, and tied by debt to the soil, with which they were transferred by 
custom. The Jdts rank next in number, with 89,292 souls, and are 
far the first in social and political importance, as they hold 452 villages, 
which they cultivate with great industry. They have a hereditary feud 
jtvith the Rijputs, and the two tribes will not inhabit the same villages. 
Garaiyds, or shepherds, number 32,883, and the Lodhds, Kolls, and 
AWrs are also numerous. There w^re 62 native Christians in the Dis¬ 
trict in. 1872. Nine towns had populations exceeding 5000 souls— 
namely, Bijaigarh, 5652; Mursdn, 5998; Tappal, 6023; Jaldli, 7480; 
Hardijaganj, 6970; Sikandra Rio, 12,642; Atrauli, 15,941; Hithras, 
23,589; and Koil (with Aligarh), 58,539. These figures show an 
urban population amounting to 142,834 souls, leaving a rural body of 
930,499. The northern half of the District abounds with the ruins of 
old forts. The language of the peasantry is Hindi, tinged in the south 
with the Braj dialect, but the better classes speak the Urdu of Delhi. 

Agriculture. — Almost all the cultivable land in Aligarh is under 
tillage, only 12 per cent, of the available area, or 121,168 acres, being 
returned as waste, while 88 per cent., or 897,172 acres, is reported 
as being under cultivation. The District has in many places two, and 
in some three, harvests a year. The principal products are wheat 
(182,045 acres), barley (93,463 acres), jodr (159,106 acres), and 
bdjra (70,405 acres). The cultivation of cotton has largely increased 
of'rate years, and the returns show 119,715 acres employed for that 
purpose, while indigo, another, rising staple, is grown on 29,013 acres. 
Of the total cultivated area, 433,516 acres, or 48-3 per cent., are under 
kharif, or rain crops, and 450,946 acres, or 50-3 per cent, are under 
rabi, or cold-weather crops. The averagp out-turn of cotton is 2 
maunds, or i cwt i qr. 24 lbs., per acre ; value on the field, £2, 4s. 
while wheat produces about 17 maunds 20 sers, or 12 cwts. 3 qrs. 
6 lbs., per acre; value on the field, £,2, i6s. Irrigation is widely 
practised, as many as 648,817 acres, or 7 2'3 per cent, of the cultivated 
area; being artificially supplied with water in 1875, while only 248,357 
acres, or 277.per cent., were''dependent upon the precarious rainfall. 
Canals afforded water to it4,4o 6 ac res, and 524,406 acres were irri¬ 
gated from wells, the residue of 13,005 acres being supplied from 
tanks. The main line of the Ganges Canal has a length of 48‘62 
miles within the District, and from it 260 miles of greater distributaries, 
49 miles of lesser distributaries, and 487 miles of small channels draw 
their supplies. The people are fairly well-off. Besides the ordinary 
tenures by zaminddri, pattiddri, and bhdydchdra, there is another known 
as tdlukddri, by which the minor proprietors are responsible for their 
share of the revenue to a superior holder, called a tdlukddr, the 
latter being in his turn responsible to Government for the whole 
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revenue of his subordinates, on which he receives a fixed percentage. 
This tenure has grown up through some confusion at the early settle¬ 
ments between the actual possession of land and the responsibility 
of the Marhattd revenue-farmers for the taxes of the country farmed 
by them. Most of the District is cultivated by tenants-at-will; only 
29 per cent, of the area with rights of occupancy. Rents are, chiefly 
paid in cash, and vary rnuch with the means of communicatioif 
and inigation. Good irrigated lands in the best situations let at 
2S. 7 d. an acre.^but the same* class of soil without artificial water 
supply rents at only los. 6d. an acre. Outlying ^dry lands are rated 
at from 3s. 3<!1. to 6s. an acre. Wages ruled as follows in 1875 •— 
Blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, 7^d. per diem; labourers, 3‘;|d. to 
4^d.; coolies, 3d; women, 2^d.; boys, i^d. Agricultural/labourers 
obtained about 3d. and i lb of bread. Food-stuffs have risen steadily 
in price of late years. In 1870, wheat was 18^ sers the rupee, or 
6s. ofd. per cwt.; barley, 28^ sers the rupee, or 3s. ii|d. per cwt.; 
and jodr, 26^ sers the rupee, or 4s. 2^d. per cwt. 

Natural Calamities. —The District of Aligarh is comparatively free 
from the danger of famine, owing to the prevalence of irrigation, 
more especially through the instrumentality of the great Ganges 
Canal. Famines often occurred before the opening of that impor¬ 
tant work ; the most severe one in modern times was due to the drought 
of 1837. The District shared the unfortunate season of 1868-69 
with neighbouring tracts, and the result was dearth and starcity ;»but 
no actual famine occurred, and large qyantities of grain were exported 
to less favoured regions. The inestimable v.alue of the canal was 
thoroughly tested on that occasion, as Aligarh, which formerly used 
itself to suffer from want of food, was enabled not only to supply its 
own needs, but also to relieve the pressing necessities of the Punjab 
and the Native States to the south. Ifrices rose very high during the 
scarcity, but the market was ruled by the demand for increased exports 
rather than by any danger of local distress. 

Commerce and Trade, etc. —The principal articles of export rfrom 
Aligarh are grain, cotton, and indige* About 212,603 ^naunds, or 
156,198 cwts., of cotton are estimated as the avesage annual amount 
which is left for exportation, after alt the needs of home consumption 
have been supplied. The indigo trade is also flourishing and important, 
the District being studded with factories, which numbered 171 in 1873, 
and produced 3625 maunds, or 266g cwts., of the marketable dye. 
There has been an extraordinary increase in the cultivation of indigo by 
natives during the past fifteen years. Oil-seeds and saltpetre form other 
important items iri the export trade. The imports consist of sugar, 
rice, Manchester goods, tobacco, and manufactured articles generally. 
Hdthras is the chief centre of trade, but Koil has also an extensive 
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commerce. The means of communication of Aligarh are excellent, 
and new routes are in progress or under consideration. The East 
Indian Railway crosses the District from north to south, with stations 
at Somna, Aligarh (Koil), Pdli, and Hdthras. The Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Line diverges from the East Indian at Aligarh, and has stations 
at Rdmpur (for Harduaganj) and Raipur (for Atrauli). The Ganges 
•Canal is also largely employed for through traffic. There are 229 
miles of first-class roads in the District, most of which are metalled and 
bridged; and in addition to these, tne chief villages, marts, and police 
stations are connected by a network of cross-country roads, 90 miles 
being second class, and 182 third. The District contains a remarkable 
native association, the Aligarh Institute and Scientific Society, founded in 
1864 by Sjyyid Ahmad Khan, C.S.I. Its main object is the translation 
into the vernacular language of modern scientific and historical works. 
It possesses a library of 2000 volumes, and a reading-room for English 
and native papers. A journal is published in connection with the 
society, known as the Aligarh Institute Gazette; printed in English and 
Urdu. Two other newspapers were printed at Aligarh in 1874, the 
Tahztb-ul-Akhlak (published at Benares), and the Mangal Samdchdr. 

Administration. —In i860 the revenue from all sources amounted to 
of which .;^^i78,299, or go’12 per cent, of the total, was 
contributed by the land tax. At the same date the expenditure 
amounted to ;^S2,i46, or little more than one-fourth of the revenue. 
In -.370 the total receipts had risen to ^£'223,709, of which ;.(^i96,6ss, 
or 87-90 per cent, of the whole^ sum, was contributed by the land tax. 
At the same time the expenditure had decreased to ;^43,472, or less 
than one-fifth of the revenue. The principal items of receipt in 1872, 
exclusive of land tax, were judicial charges, income tax, and stamps. 
The last land settlement was made in 1871-73, and will remain in 
force until 1901. The District was administered in 1874 by a 
Magistrate - Collector and his Assistant, five Deputy Collectors, six 
tahsilddrs, and six Honorary Magistrates. There were four mutisifs, 
besides the Judge of Aligarh. Twenty-five magisterial and 13 civil 
courts werd held in the District.o The regular police numbered 1057 men 
in 1873, maintained.at a cost of.^u, pi per annum; there was thus 
one policeman to every 1-75 square mile, and tg every 1015 inhabit¬ 
ants. They were supplemented by 2000 village watchmen {chaukiddrs), 
or one to every 485 inhabitants; who were maintained at a cost of 
^<^7200. The total machinery for the protection of persons and pro¬ 
perty consisted, therefore, of 3057 men of all ranks, giving an average 
of one man to every 0-64 square mile and every 351 inhabitants ; the 
total sum expended on their support amounted to £1^,621, or about 
4j:d. per head of the population. In the same year the number of 
persons convicted for all offences, great or small, within the District, 
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was relumed as 1143 ; being at the rate of one to every 938 inhabitants. 
Aligarh is infested by a clan of gipsy-like vagrants, known as Haburas, 
whose sole profession is thieving, and who give much trouble to the 
police authorities. A single jail suffices for the criminal population of 
the District; the average number of prisoners in which was 562 in 
1850, 481 in i860, and 470 in 1870 ; or '067, "056, and '051 per cent, of 
the inhabitants respectively. In i860, the number of admissions was 
1660; in 1870, the figure had fallen to 1260. Education is rapidly 
spreading, both in the higher and lower departments. The number of 
schools in i860 was 427, and the children und^r instruction were 
returned as 4964 ; while the cost of maintenance amounted to ;^23i4. 
In 1871 the number of schools had decreased to 370, but their greater 
efficiency ^and popularity were shown by the list of pupife, w'hich 
had risen to 7941 ; while the sum expended on education had increased 
to ;^S426. The District is subdivided into six iahstls and fourteen 
pargafids, with an aggregate in 1874 of 2045 estates, owned by 27,175 
registered proprietors or coparceners; the average land revenue from 
each estate amounted to 2 s. 2|d., and from each proprietor, 

to .p^ 7 > 10s. 9d. There are five municipal towns, Harduaganj, Koil, 
Sikandra Rao, Atrauli, and Hathras {qq-v.). In 1875-76 their united 
revenue amounted to 10,580, and their joint expenditure to ;^9oi4. 
The incidence of municipal taxation was at the rate of is. 5gd. per 
head of their population. 

Medical Aspect. —The climate of Aligarh ns that of the Dodb PiJtn 
generally. The year is divided into—tli« rainy season, from June till 
October; the cool season, from October till April; and the hot season, 
from April till June. The mean temperature in 1853 ivas as follows;— 
January 60°, February 78°,^Iarch 88’5‘’, April 89°, May 98°, June 99‘5°, 
July 87°, August 92'5“, September 94°, October 83‘5°, November 77“, 
December 70“. The average rainfall fot the ten years 1862-72 was 
25'9 inches; the maximum during that period being 31 inches in 
1863-64; and the minimum, i4'3 inches in 1866-67. The only endemic 
disease prevailing in the District is a malarious fever ; but cholera Jhd 
typhoid fever occur in an epidemic for*, especially during years of 
scarcity. In 1873 number of dead* reported was 24,848, or 23-13 
per thousand inhabitants; and of these 14,063 were due to fever, and 
4678 to small-pox. In 1872 there w*ere dispensaries at Koil, Hdthras, 
Sikandra Rdo, and Khair, which afforded relief to 12,915 out-patients 
and 742 in-patients. Cattle-disease is common, and assumes a virulent 
form when the rains fifst set in ; the animals gorge themselves with rank 
grass after the long scarcity of the dry months. Foot-and-mouth disease 
is also prevalent. 

Aligarh. — TaMl of Farrukhabad District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Area, 186.square miles, of which no are cultivated; pop. 
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(1872), 86,343; land revenue, ;^i2,8io; total revenue, ;£i4.732. 
Rental paid by cultivators, ;^22,264; incidence of revenue per acre, 

2S. ijd. 

Aligarh. —Municipal town and Administrative Headquarters of 
Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces. ' Lat. 27° ss' 4 i“ N., 
long.'78° 6' 45" E.; area, 400 acres. Population in 1872, with 
the town of Koil, 58,539, comprising 39,012 Hindus, 19,489 
Muhammadans, and 38 Christians. The fort and civil station of 
Aligarh adjoin the large native city of Koil, which may be conveni¬ 
ently treated under the same heading. Koil is a handsome and well- 
situated town, the centre of which is occupied by the high site 
of an old Dor fortress, now crowned by Sdbit Khdn’s mosque, a con¬ 
spicuous? object from the surrounding plain. The history of. this place 
has been given under Aligarh District. The fort, 740 feet above 
the sea level, founded at a much later date than the city, was captured 
by Lord Lake in 1803. It was held by Perron, the partisan general of 
Sindhia, but on the first approach of Lord Lake’s forces he fled to 
Hathras and thence to Muttra. The fort was stormed by the British 
on the 4th of September, and carried after a desperate resistance ; with 
its fall, the whole Upper Doab passed into our hands. The place was 
naturally strong, owing to its position in the midst of large swamps and 
deep m’orasses, and it had been fortified with the greatest skill by its 
French engineers. The native troops at Aligarh joined the Mutiny of 
i’ 3^7, and the town was successively plundered by the Mewatis of the 
neighbouring villages, by the passing rebel soldiery, by Nasim-ullah 
during his eleven days’ rule, and by the British troops. The East 
Indian Railway has a station here, and a junction with the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway has recently been constructed. The post-office 
workshops for the manufacture of carts, bags, and other postal apparatus, 
give employment to 300 or 400 workmen. The Aligarh Institute 
has a library of 2000 volumes and a public reading-room, furnished 
with the leading English and vernacular journals. Details regarding 
thfif institution, and respecting the Aligarh press, have been given 
under ALigarh District. Public buildings—the courts, the Anglo- 
vernacular schools, the District jail, md the church, also a dispensary 
and a Government telegraph office. The principal trade is in cotton, 
for which there are screws near* the railway station. Manufactures 
unimportant, except a little pottery. The affairs of the town are 
managed by a municipality of fifteen members, five of whom are 
official and ten elected by the taxpayers. Total municipal revenue in 
1875-76, ;^S593 ; from taxes, ;£’4556; incidence of municipal taxa¬ 
tion, IS. 7|d. per head of population (55,846) within municipal limits. 
Distance from Calcutta, 803 miles north-west; from Delhi, 84 miles 
south-east. 
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Aligarh. —The site of a small fort on the west bank of the HvigH 
river, near Garden Reach, 5 miles below Calcutta, which was taken by 
Lord Clive at the re-capture of Calcutta, on the 30th December 1756. 
Only the site now remains. 

Alig&lim. —Town in Ahmednagar District, Bombay, on the river 
Bhima. Lat. 18° 35'N., long. 74° 23'E.; 32'miles east from Poona. A 
Government stud was established here in 1827, but not proving success¬ 
ful, it was abandoned in 1842. 

Alipur. —The principal Subdivision of the District of the Twenty- 
four Parganas, Bengal; lying between 22° 19' 45" and 22° 38' 30" 
N. lat, and between 88° 8’ 30" and 88° 42' e. long.; area, 402 square 
miles; pop. (1872), 630,736, including 408,008 Hindus, 213,904 
Muhammadans, 143 Buddhists, and 7957 Christians. N»ftnber of 
villages, 793; of houses, 112,144; average number of persons per 
square mile, 1569; of villages per square mile, i'97; and of houses 
per square mile, 278; average number of persons per village, 795 ; and 
per house, 5‘6. Alipur has been the Headquarters Subdivision of the 
District since 1759; it includes the Suburbs of Calcutta, and is divided 
into seven thdnds, or police circles. In 1870-71 it contained twelve 
magisterial courts, and the total police force consisted of 1127 men. 
The total separate cost of the Subdivisional administration was returned 
in that year at;^i8,248. 

Alipur. —The civil Headquarters of the District of the Twenty-four 
Pargands, Bengal. Lat. 22° 31'50" n., long. 88° 24' e. It forms a south^ 
suburb of Calcutta, and contains Belvede’« House, the residence of Ae 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and a number of handsome mansions. 
It lies within the limits of the South Suburban Municipality, and is a 
cantonment for native troops. The strength of the military force 
stationed at Alipur in 187^ was as follows ^mall detachment of 
Bengal Cavalry, one Native Infantry Re^ment and wing of another, 
making a total of 8 English and 21 native officers, and 925 non¬ 
commissioned officers and men. A well-supplied market at Kidderpur, 
less than a mile off. A Zoological GarcJ,en has recently been opened in 
this suburb. • There is a large jail at Attpur, mainly filled with long¬ 
term convicts from various Districts cff Bengal; ths total number of 
prisoners on the 31st December 1876 was 2066, of whom only one was 
a European; the daily average number of prisoners during that year 
was 2T54. On the Calcutta maiddn opposite Alipur Bridge, stood two 
trees under which duels were fought. * It was here that the famous 
meeting, in 1780, between Hastings and Francis took place. 

Alipur. —Civil station and headquarters of the Baxa Subdivision 
of Jalpdiguri District, Bengal. 

Alipur.— -The southernmost tahsU of Muzaffargarh District, Punjab. 
Lat (centre) 29' 16' n., long. 70' 55' e. Forms the end of the 
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wedge of the Sind-Saugor (Sagar) Doab, between the Chenab and the 
Indus. Area, 773 square miles; pop. (1868), 89,651. 

Alipur. —Municipal village in Muzaffargarh District, Punjab, and 
Headquarters of the tahsil. Lat. 29” 23' n., long. 70° 57' E. ; pop. (1875), 
2525. Police office, dispensary, and sardi. Small export trade in 
molasses, indigo, and snuff. Municipal revenue, chiefly from octroi, in 
1875-76, ;^3i4; incidence of municipal taxation, 2S. s|d. per head of 
])opulation within municipal limits. Fevers prevalent during rainy 
months. • 

Alipur.—Finest agricultural village in Wardha District, Central Pro¬ 
vinces. Lat. 20°32'45"N.,long. 78°44 'e.; pop. (1870),3303. Founded 
by Nawdb Salabat Khdn of Ellichpur; but passed to the family of the 
Secretary to the late Marhatta Government. Famous for its well- 
irrigation, gardens, mango groves, and brisk weekly fair. Has also a 
colony of weavers. 

Alipura.—Petty Native State in Bundelkhand, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, lying between 25° 7’ 15" and 25° 17' 30" n. lat., and between 79° 
21'and 79° 30' 15" E. long. Bounded north and east by Hamirpur 
District, south by Garauli, and west by Jh^nsi. Estimated area, 
85 square miles; pop. 9000; revenue about ^5000. The lands 
comprising this State were granted by Hindupat, Rdji of Panna, 
to Achal Sinh, and the grant was confirmed to his son, Partdb Sinh, 
by All Bahddur. On the British occupation, Partdb Sinh obtained a 
sunad confirming him in his possession ; and his great - grandson, 
Hindupat, succeeded in 1840. The jdgirddr belongs to the Purihar 
caste of Rdjputs ; ho maintains a force of 180 infantry with 2 guns. 
The town of Alipura lies 100 miles south-east of Gwalior, and 24 mjles 
north-west of Chhatarpur. 

Ali Rdjpur.—A petty Principality in the south-west corner of the 
Central India Agency, boidering upon tne Rewd Kanta States. Area, 
800 square miles ; pop. (1877), 29,000, almost entirely Bhils. The 
country is mountainous, and covered with jungle. The chief is a Seso- 
diya Rdjput. The present (1877) ruler, Rdnd Riip Ddoj, is thirty years 
old, and is assisted in the administration of the State by a minister 
appointed by the British Government. The Rdnd is entitled to a salute 
of 9 guns. Revenue in 1877, ;£ioo >. Ali Rdjpur was formerly tribu¬ 
tary to Dhar, but the latter State ceded its rights to the English in 1821, 
and the Rdnd now pays tribute direct to the English Government. 

AIiw 41 .—Village in Ludhiana District, Punjab. Lat 30° 57' n., 
long. 75° 37' E. Famous as the scene of the great battle of the first 
Sikh war. Lies on the left bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj). At the end of 
June 1846 it was held by Ranjiir Sinh, who had crossed the river in force 
and threatened Ludhidna. On the 28th, Sir Harry Smith, with a view 
to clearing the left or British baiik, attacked him, and after a desperatq 
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struggle thrice pierced the Sfkh troops with his cavalry, and pushed them 
into the river, where large numbers peiished, leaving 67 guns to the 
victors. The immediate consequence of the victory of AHwdl was the 
evacuation of the Sikh forts on the British side of the Sutlej, and the 
submission of the whole territory east of that river to the British Govern¬ 
ment. Aliwdl is 9 miles west of Ludhiina. 

Aliy&r.—River, Coimbatore District, Madras. 

Allahabad. —A Division, under aCommissioner, in theNorth-Western 
Provinces, lying between 24° 47' anS 26° 57' 45" n. lat., and between 
79° 19' 30" and 83° 7' 45" E. long., and including the six Districts of 
Cawnpore, Fatehpur, Banda, Allahaijad, Hamirpur, and Jaunpur, 
all of which see separately. Area of Allahabad Division, 13,422 square 
miles; pop. (1872), 5,468,955, including 4,952,791 Hindus/511,935 
Muhammadans, and 1390 Christians or ‘others.’ 

Allahabad. —A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
the North-Western Provinces, lying between 24° 47' and 25“ 47' 15" N. 
lat, and between 81° ii' 30" and 82° 23' 30" e. long. Area, 2747 
square miles; population in 1872, 1,396,241. Allahabad is a District 
in the Division of the same name, and is bounded on the north by 
Partipgarh, on the west and south-west by Fatehpur and Bdnda, on the 
south by the native State of Rewd, and on the cast by Mirzapur and 
Jaunpur. The administrative Headquarters are at Allahabad, the 
capital of the North-Western Provinces. 

Physical Aspects .—The District of Allahalxid is situated al the co/P*" 
fluence of the two rivers, Jumna (JamundV and Ganges, and its limits 
embrace the territory lying between those great streams, as well as beyond 
their outer banks. The central portion consists of the triangular wedge 
or tongue of land enclosed Jjy the converging channels; while its apex, 
close to their point of junction, is occupied by Uie city of Allahabad. 
The northern side of this alluvial region shates the general characteristics 
of the Dodb, of which it forms the easternmost extremity. It stretches 
along the bank of the Ganges in a level and highly-cultivated plain, the 
monotony of which is only broken by patches of nsar, whitened with fRe 
saline efflorescence known as reh. But 4 he southward slop?, through 
w'hich the surface drainage flows into the Jumn», is furrowed by 
ravines. The Sasur Khaderi and other small streams, which take their 
rise in the watershed between the main rivers, have scooped out for 
themselves in the loose silt and clay a series of mimic gorges, closely 
simulating the beds of mountain torrents. The country to the north of 
the Ganges, again, presents the fertile but monotonous aspect of a rich 
alluvial plain. Thriving villages lie close together over all its surface; 
and scarcely any patches of waste land' can be found amongst its fields 
of grain or pulses. But in the southern portion of the District, lying 
across the Jumna and the united channel, the strip of level fluvial 
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deposits does not extend beyond some 6 or 8 miles from the river bank. 
Above this point the country begins to rise by a series of sandstone 
terraces toward the Kaimur range (an outlier of the great Vindhyan 
plateau), whose summits slope up beyond the British frontier, in the 
neighbouring State of Rewa. Each long roll of the terrace declivity is 
topped by a cultivated tableland ; but the intermediate ridges are stony 
and untilled, covered with scrubby jungle—the haunt of leopards, wolves, 
and wild boars. These barren spurs have a sparse and scattered popula¬ 
tion, whose villages often lie at great distances from one another. The 
whole southern region is drained by the Tons, a large and rapid stream, 
which rises in the Bandair Hills of Bundelkhand, and after passing 
through the impenetrable jungles of Rewa, emerges into British terri¬ 
tory as a. formidable flood. It is spanned, near its confluence with the 
Ganges, by a large iron girder bridge on the East Indian Railway. The 
two great arterial rivers differ widely in their appearance. The waters 
of the Ganges are turbid and muddy; those of the Jumna have 
great clearness and a deep blue colour; and the sister.streams can be 
distinguished flowing side by side for a considerable distance below 
their point of junction. The united river has a breadth of 3 miles 
just after passing the city of Allaliabad. The only lake of any import¬ 
ance is the Alwira /////, in the extreme west of the District, a shallow but 
permanent sheet of water, 2J miles long by 2 miles broad, whose marshy 
flats are covered with wild-duck, teal, coot, and other waterfowl. Excel- 
^ifciit sport may also be obtained among the hills of the trans-Jumna 
region. 

History .—In the Mahabhdrata the country round Allahabad bears the 
name of Vdranavata, and was the scene of the exile undergone by the 
famous Pindai^ "brethren. At the period of the Rdm dyana , the trans- 
Ganges region was ruled by the Rdja of Kosala; and we learn that Rdmd 
was welcomed, on his banishment at Singror, in this District, by Guha, 
King of the Bhils. The mythical hero of the Solar race crossed the 
Ganges in a boat, entered Allahabad, and proceeded over the Jumna 
inro Bundelkhand. But the earliest authentic information which we 
possess with reference to the District is obtained from a sculptured 
monument in the fort at Allahabad, erected by the Buddhist King 
Asoka about the year b.c. 240. Thi;-. tiillar, a tall and slender monolith 
with a tapering shaft, bears in addition to the edict of its original 
founder, Asoka, a later inscription detailing the conquests of 
Samudra Gupta, about the sacond century after Christ; and it was 
re-erected in 1605 by the Mughal Emperor Jahingir, who has com¬ 
memorated his accession in a Persian legend. Fah Hian, the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim, found the District still a part of the Kosala kingdom 
about A.D. 414 ; and two centuries later, his countryman, Hiouen 
Thsang, visited Praydg (the Hindu name of Allahabad), where he records 
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the existence of two Buddhist monasteries and many Hindu temples. 
From this time we know nothing of the history of Allahabad until the 
invasion of Shahdb-ud-dfn Ghori in 1194. The District was then 
conquered by the Musalmdns, in whose hands it remained until the 
introduction of British rule. During the 13th and 14th centuries the 
country round Allahabad was included in the fief of Karra, at which 
town the Governor had his headquarters. Karra was the scene of the 
famous meeting between Muiz-ud-di'n and his father in 1286. The son 
had just succeeded Balban on the tlTrone of Delhi, and the father was 
making his way up from Bengal to oppose him. They met at Karra, 
and, inspired with an aversion to bloodshed, conferred with each other 
from boats in the middle of the Ganges, and resolved to march together 
to the capital. Allahabad was in the possession of Ala-ud-dirt at the 
end of the 13th century, and it was in the town of Karra that he basely 
murBered his uncle, the aged SulHn Firoz Shdh. Under succeeding 
princes, the history of the District is a tedious narrative of ambitious 
revolts and their barbarous suppression. About 1529 Allahabad was 
wrested from the Pathins by Bdber, and its modern name was bestowed 
upon it by the Emperor Akbar. Prince Salim had his residence here as 
Governor during the lifetime of his father; and the mausoleum in the 
Khushru-bdgh commemorates his rebellious son. Early in the i8th 
century, when the Bundelas under Chhatarsdl (see Banda) were begin¬ 
ning their successful national movement against the Mughal power, 
Allahabad was overrun by the Bundela and Marhatta chieftains!' 
During the subsequent anarchy, the OudJl Government at one time 
held the supremacy; at another, the ubiquitous Marhattds w'ere in 
possession ; and still later, in 1765, the English restored the town to 
Shih Alam, the phantom Emperor of Delhi. For some years Allahabad 
w'as the seat of the imperial court; but in 1771 Sl;dh Alam removed to 
Delhi, and threw himself into *the arms of fhe Marhattds. The British 
held that his eastern dominions W'cre vacated, and sold the aban¬ 
doned Provinces to the Naw-ib of Oudh for 50 lakhs of rupees. Shah 
Alam remained a State prisoner in the hands of the Marhattds uufll 
1803, when the victories of Lord La^Ck set him free. Meanwhile 
difficulties arose from time to time with regard to the^'payment of the 
Oudh tribute^ which was permanently in arrears; and in 1801 the Nawdb 
agreed to a compromise, by which he made over his territory between 
the Ganges and the Jumna to the British Government in lieu of 
tribute. The District of Allahabad formed part of the tract thus ceded. 
During the Mutiny of 1857, the Sepoys at Allahabad revolted (June 
6th), and massacred most of their officers. At the same time the 
populace rose throughout the city, set free the prisoners in jail, and 
murdered every European and Eurasian upon whom they could lay 
hands. Happily,' however, the British forces held the fort w’ith the aid 
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of a Sikh detachment; and on the iith of June Colonel Neill arrived 
to take the command. The insurgents were promptly attacked and 
repulsed; and only a fortnight after the outbreak, the city and station 
were once more in the hands of the authorities. Soon afterwards, 
Havelock arrived at Allahabad, and, the position having been secured, 
the main army passed on for Cawnpore. No further disturbance 
arose, and the peaceful course of administration in the District has 
never since been interrupted. 

Population. —The Census of 1853 returned the total number of inhabit¬ 
ants at 1,379,788. In 1865 the figures had risen to 1,393,183; while in 
1872 the total was ascertained to be 1,396,241. The population at the 
last-named date resided in 3503 villages and 303,900 houses. These 
figures Jiield the following averages :—Persons per square mile, 508; 
villages per square mile, i'3 ; houses per square mile, 110; persons per 
village, 399; persons per house, 4‘5. According to sex (exclusive of non- 
Asiatics)—males, 715,110; females, 679,135; jiroportion of males, 51'3 
per cent. According to age (exclusive of non-Asiatics), under 12 years— 
.males,235,34c; females,214,910; total,450,250: above 12 years—males, 
479,770; females, 464,225 ; total, 943,995. In religion, Allahabad is 
essentially a Hindu District. At the date of the Census (1872), this creed 
claimed i;211,778 adherents, or 86'9 per cent.; while the faith of IsMm 
numbered only 181,574 believers, or i3‘i per cent. The Christians and 
‘ others ’ amounted to 893 souls. Amongst the Hindus, the Brdhmans 
Ibrmed the largest body, amounting in all to 173,916 persons. The other 
chief tribes were the Rdjpui. (49,594), Banias (43,972), Ahirs (133,240), 
Chamdrs (136,131), Kdyasths (20,996), and Kurniis (129,487). Of the 
. Musalnidns, the Shaikhs are by far the most numerous class, having a 
total of 151,510 souls. As regards occunation, 234,112 adult male 
persons were returned as engaged in agriculture, 50,749 as domestic 
servants, and 32,454 as employed in corfimerce. There were only two 
towns with a population exceeding 5000 — namely, Allahabad, with 
a total of 143,693 persons, and Man Aima with 6189. The District 
c'dhtains no walled or fortified^ places ; but the fort of Allahabad, com¬ 
manding*’ the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna, is strongly 
guarded, and ga#risoned by a Europi'ai. force. A few small fortresses 
also line the bank of the Jumna. Most of the houses are mud- 
roofed, but the better sort are tiled. In the towns there are two-storied' 
buildings, and in Allahabad itself the wealthy bankers have erected 
several showy mansions at Kydganj. The various trades possess their 
panchdyats, or caste guilds, which practically operate like European 
trades-unions. Under their influence a Bania would not be allowed to 
undersell his fellow-tradesmen, nor a labourer to work for less than the 
current rate of wages. But the panchdyats also take note of religious 
questions, and punish social or moral delinquencies by expulsion from 
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caste. The village community generally embraces a governing body 
of Th^kurs, Ahirs, or Brihmans, who own the land, and let out the 
greater portion to inferior cultivators; a well-to-do peasantry of Kdchis, 
Kurmis, and Lodhs, tilling the soil under the Thdkur landlords, whom 
they regarii as a superior race; a small number of Banias, who act as 
bankers or shopkeepers; and finally, a labouring class, consisting of 
Cham^rs, Pdsis, and other dark-skinned races, of slighter build and 
inferior physique to the higher castes. Each community also includes 
the usud village officers—the headrnan, the patwdri or accountant, the 
family priest, the barber, and all the minor functionaries of the native 
system. In 1872,19,924 males were returned as able to read and write 
out of a total male population of 715,110, being at the rate of 2'i percent. 

Agriculture. —Allahabad is one of the Districts where cultivation has 
nearly reached its utmost limit, very little waste land fit for tillage being 
now left uncultivated. The kharif or autumn crops, are sown in June, 
on the first appearance of the rains, and reaped in October and Novem¬ 
ber. Food-stuff's are the staples of this harvest, the principal crops 
being rice, and bdjm (millets). Cotton, which is sown at the same 
time, is not ripe for picking till February. The rabi, or spring crops, 
are sown in October and reaped in March or April. They consist of 
wheat, barley, oats, pulses, and other grains. Manure is used for both 
harvests, wherever it can be obtained. As a rule, the same land is not 
allowed to bear two crops a year, but sometimes advantage is taken of a^ 
simple system of rotation to secure a second harvest after rice has been 
grown for the kharif. Where there are ^rany small proprietors, the 
owner often cultivates the whole of his little estate in person. More 
frequently, however, the greater part of an estate is leased to cultivating 
tenants, and only about 12^er cent, of the area is held by the proprietor 
as sir, or homestead. The tenures of land belong to the three standard 
classes of the North-Western*Provinces— \aniinddrt, where the land is 
owned in common and the profits divided by the shareholders, none of 
whom possesses a separate plot; pattiddri, where each shareholder owns 
a plot on his own account, while thewhoje estate remains answerable ^o** 
Government for the revenue in common f and bhdydchdra, where the 
rights and interest of each shareholder are regulated,^ot by ancestral 
custom, but by actual possession. Wages ruled as follows in 1877 ;— 
Coolies and unskilled hands, 2^d. to 3fd. per diem; agricultural 
labourers, 2^d. to 3d. per diem; bricklayers and carpenters, 6d. to 2s. 
per diem. Women get about one-fifth Jess than men, while children 
under 12 are paid at from one-h.alf to one-third. The following were 
the prices current of food-stuff's in 1876:—Wheat, 23 sers per rupee, or 
4s. rod. per cwt.; rice, xo sers per rupee, or ns. 2d. per cv/t.ijodr, 
35 sers per rupee, or 3s. 2d. per cwt.; bdjra, 32 sers per rupee, or 3s. 
6d. per cwt. 
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Natural Calamities.—Yzmnt% from drought occurred in Allahabad 
in 1770, 1783, 1803, and 1837. The latter was severely felt in this 
District, though its effects were not quite so disastrous as in the country 
to the west of Cawnpore. The kharif harvest failed totally, and the 
rabi was saved with great difficulty. In i86o-6i very little rain fell in 
August, and none in September. It became necessary to institute relief 
works, but the distress did not reach the same height here as in the 
Upper Dodb and Rohilkhand. In 1873-74, the year of the famine in 
Lower Bengal, severe scarcity existed in the wild and barren hill-country 
of the trans-Jumnq pargands. Famine works were set on foot, and, 
by the promjrt and vigorous action of Government, the people were 
enabled to tide over the season. The rains of 1874 put an end to the 
danger, and no further assistance was needed. 

Commera and Trade, etc. —The bankers and large traders of Allahabad 
are chiefly Kshattriyas and Banias, though a few Brdhmans and Bengalis 
conduct large businesses. The leading houses have agencies at Cal¬ 
cutta, Benares, Mirzapur, Cawnpore, Agra, and Hdthras! Large quanti¬ 
ties of cotton, grain, and miscellaneous agricultural produce are sent 
down the two great rivers in native sailing craft. No minerals are found 
in the District, except the saline earth of the wra;-plains, which is utilized 
for the manufacture of salt and saltpetre. The principal fair is that 
known as the l^'^agh Mela, held on the plain below the fort of Allahabad 
jn December and January. It lasts for a whole month, and is attended 
by as many as 250,000 persons, either for religious or commercial pur¬ 
poses. The great bathing-aay is at the time of the full moon. The 
means of communication are excellent and varied. The East Indian 
Railway main line runs through the whole length of the District from 
east to west. It enters from the side of Mirgapur, and runs for 3 7 miles 
south of the Gangesat Naini it crosses the Junina by a magnificent 
iron girder bridge (iiio yards long and 106 feet above the river), and 
passes close to the city of Allahabad; thence it runs north-westerly 
through the Doib pargands, and emerges from the District 43 miles 
from Allahabad. There are eight stations on this line within the District 
boundaries. The Jubbulpore (Jabalpur) branch, the through route to 
Bombay in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula line, runs through 
the trans-Jumnain which t has three stations. It diverges 
from the main line at Naini Junction, and passes into Bdnda 22 miles 
from Allahabad. Passenger steamers plied between Calcutta and 
Allahabad until superseded by the railway. The Grand Trunk Road 
passes through the District for 75 miles from east to west, and conveys 
the main local traffic. Other good roads connect Allahabad with all the 
surrounding centres of population. There is a free public library, which 
tontained about 8700 volumes in 1877; besides an Allahabad Institute, 
for the social, moral, and intellectual improvement of the people. No 
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vernacular journal is published in the District; but it possesses three 
English newspapers—the Pioneer, the Pioneer Mail, and the Allahabad 
Exchange Gazette. 

Administration. —The District staff generally consists of a Collector- 
Magistrate, two Joint-Magistrates, three assistants, and two dejjuties, 
besides the usual civil, fiscal, and constabulary officers. The total 
amount of revenue—imperial, local, and municipal—raised in the Dis¬ 
trict in 1876 was ;^302,875, being a^the rate of 4s. 3|d. per head of the 
population. Local funds, ;£'49,6i3. In the same year the police num¬ 
bered 1000 of all grades, maintained at a cost of^i2,03o. These figures 
give an average of one man to every 274 square miles and every 1396 of 
the population. The cost of maintenance was equal to 7s. per square 
mile, and 2d. per head of the popuhation. There are three ‘places of 
confinement for prisoners in Allahabad. The Central Jail, at Naini, con¬ 
tains all the prisoners from the whole Division who are sentenced for a 
term of years exceeding five. It had a daily average number of 2451 
inmates in 1875. The District Jail, in the AlLahabad Station, takes the 
short-term prisoners only; daily average, 866 in 1875. In the Magis¬ 
trate’s lock-up, prisoners under trial are confined during inquiry. The 
worst criminals are sent to the Andamans. The Postmaster-General for 
the North-Western Provinces has his office in Allahabad, and there are 
11 post offices in the District. The telegraph runs sid^ by side with the 
railway, and has offices at all the railway stations. The Governmer/ 
has a head telegraph office in Allahabad, wjtK a branch at Kattra. In 
1875 there were 450 Government schools, 8 of which were for girls. 
Daily average attendance, 12,533 pupils. The total cost of their main¬ 
tenance amounted to ;£’38o4. There is an important College at 
Allahabad, with Principal awd Professors, for the higher education. In 
1875-76 it contained 56 stujjents. The^Collegfc is affiliated to the 
Calcutta University. The District is subdivided into 9 tahsits and 14 
pargands. Ali,ahabad is the only municipality in the District. In 
1875-76 its total receipts were returned at ^21,014; from tax<, 
;,^i 4,877; and its expenditure at;^2o,gi2. The incidencejaf muni¬ 
cipal taxation was at the rate of 2s. old.'pcr head o^the population 
(145,864) within the boundary of the mdhicipality. 

Sanitary Aspects. —Amongst the bare sandstone hills of the trans- 
Jumna pargands, the seasons are m.arkedby the e.xcessive heat and dry¬ 
ness which characterise the adjoining princip.ality of Rewah. Elsewhere, 
however, the District has the same climatJ as the remainder of the Dodb. 
Though the hot weather lasts from April to November, yet the dry west 
winds are not so trying here as in the upper country; and during the 
rains a cool breeze generally blows from the Ganges or the Jumna. The 
average rainfall of the ir years from i860 to 1871 was 38'3 inches ; the 
greatest fall was 55-6 inches in 1870-71, and the least was 20-6 inches in 
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1864-65. The failure in the last-named year almost produced a famine. 
The general health of the District is good. Number of deaths reported 
in 1875, 23,224, or i 6'65 per 1000 of the population. There are 9 
charitable dispensaries and one hospital in the District, at which 46,528 
patients obtained relief in 1875. 

n Alfahabad. —tahsil of Allahabad District, North-Western Pro¬ 

vinces, forming the extreme end of the wedge enclosed between the 
Ganges and the Jumna. Area, 390 square miles, of which 193 are 
cultivated; pop. (1872), 298,624. Land revenue, jQ2o,T2T, total 
revenue, ^22,866; incidence per acre, 2s. i|d. 

Allahabad. —A city in the Allahabad District, and the seat of 
Government for the North-Western Provinces. Lat. 25° 26' N., long. 81° 
55' 15" E. Allahabad is the third city of the North-Western Provinces 
in size, and the first in administrative importance. It lies on the left 
bank of the Jumna, on the wedge of land formed by its confluence with 
the Ganges, and is distant 564 miles from Calcutta, and 89 from 
Benares; covers an area of 22,202 acres, and contains 31,651 houses. 
The population in 1872 amounted to 143,693, .of whom 103,473 
were Hindus, 39,379 Muhammadans, and 841 Christians or‘others.’ 
On the angle formed by the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna 
stands the fort, its walls and glacis towering above the river banks. The 
civil station, c£t..fonments, and city occupy the plain between the rivers; 
vj "Stretching, back for a distance of over 6 miles from their point of 
junction. The town somfcivhat recedes from the Ganges, but reaches 
down to the Jumna bank, ffom which a few ravines run upwards into 
• the level expanse. A large tract of low-lying Land stretches along the 
Ganges bank, with a race-course. The English quarter is handsomely 
laid out with broad, well-watered roads, pjanted on both sides with 
trees. Many of the European residences stand in large compounds, or 
parks, and the Station is adorned with public buildings and gardens. 
The native town consists of a network of narrow streets, intersected by 
- few main roads. The houses are of every description, from the mud 
hovel of ,the suburbs to the gacden palace of the Alopi Bdgh, and th< 
modem mansions of the wealthy native merchants in Ddraganj an^ 
Kydganj. The East Indian Railway enters the city from the east by ■ 
a magnificent bridge across the Jumna. Two bridges of boats lead, 
over the Ganges; while the great rivers afford a water-way to all the ' 
principal cities of Bengal and the North-West. The Grand Trunk 
Road also passes th’ jugh AllaSiabad. 

The fort and <■ y as they now stand were founded by Akbar in 
1575; but a s' jnghold has existed at the junction of the two rivers 
since the earliest times {anie, p. 142). It was from this post, probably, 
that the Aryan Kshattriyas secured their conquests on the upper valleys 
of the Ganges and the Jumna, or overawed the yet unsubdued 
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aborigines of Lower Bengal. The town was visited by Megasthenes, 
the ambassador of Scleucus, in the 3rd century b.c. The Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim, Hiouen Thsang, in the 7th century a.d., gives a circum¬ 
stantial account of the city, under the name of Praydg, which it still 
bears amongst the Hindu population. He describes it as ‘situated 
at the confluence of the two rivers, to the west of a large sandy*plain. 
In the midst of the city stood a Brahmanical temple, to which the 
presentation of a single piece of money procured as much merit as that 
of one thousand pieces elsewhere. “Before the principal room of the 
temple there was a large tree with wide-spreading bj'anches, which was 
said to be the abode of a man-eating demon. The tree was surrounded 
with human bones, the remains of pilgrims who had sacrificed their 
lives before the temple, a practice which had been observed from time 
immemorial.’ General (Cunningham, from whom this passage is ex¬ 
tracted, adds (1871):—‘I think there can be little doubt that the 
famous tree here described by the pilgrim is the well-known “ undecaying 
Banian tree,” which is still an object of worship at Allahabad. This tree is 
now situated underground, at one side of a pillared court, which would 
appear to have been open formerly, and which is, I believe, the remains 
of the temple described by Hiouen Thsang.’ The sacred Banian is 
next mentioned in the pages of Rdshid-ud-di'n, who states that ‘the 
tree of Prdg ’ is situated at the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges; and 
tl^s notice may be referred to the date of Mahmud of Ghazni. The 
sacred relic still exists, and represents to the^devout mind a large truntc 
with spreading branches. So far as one can be certain without digging 
it up, it seems to be merely a forked post or log, stuck into the ground 
with its bark on, and renewed secretly by the attendant priests when it 
threatens to decay. , 

During the early middle ages, Allahabad was probably in the hands 
of the Bhfls. The Musalmdhs first conquered it in 1194, under the 
guidance of Shahdb-ud-dfn Ghori; and for two centuries the surrounding 
country formed part of the Karrah Province, until that Division was 
merged in the eastern principality of ^Jaunpur. Bibar wrested fhe 
District from the Pathins in 1529, and in 1575 Akbar rciTamed the 
city and erected the fort. Towards tha end of Akbiff’s reign. Prince 
Salfm, afterwards the Emperor Jahingir, held the governorship of ,Allah- 
abad, and lived in the fort. On Salim’s accession, his son Khusru 
rebelled against him, but was defeated and made over to the custodj 
of his brother Khurram, the future Emp*ror Shih Jahin. Khusru died 
in 1615, and the mausoleum in the Khusru Bigh at Allahabad was 
erected in his honour. Throughout the i8th century, Allahabad 
experienced the usual reverses of Upper India during the disastrous 
period of Mughal decline. In 1736 it fell into the hands of the 
Marhattis, who held it till 1750, when the city was sacked by the 
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Pathdns of Farrukhabad. In 1753, Safdar Jang, the Nawdb of Oudh, 
seized upon the city, and retained possession till 1765. The English, 
after their victory at Buxar (October 1764), restored it to the Emperor 
Shah Alam (1765). But in 1771, when he threw himself into the 
hands of the Marhattds, they held it had escheated, and sold it to 
the Nawdb of Oudh for 50 Idkhs of rupees. As the Nawib’s tribute 
was in a state of perpetual and progressive arrears, an arrangement 
was effected in November 1801, by which the city and District, 
together with' the Dodb generally, were ceded to the British. 
Allahabad was the seat of the Provincial Government from 1834 to 
1835, when it was removed to Agra. During the Mutiny of 1857, 
Allahabad became the scene of one of the most serious outbreaks and 
massacres which occurred in the North-'Western Provinces. On the 
evening of June 6th, the 6th Native Infantry broke into revolt, and 
murdered most of their officers. Next morning the station was burnt 
and plundered, and every European found in it was massacred. On 
the nth. General Neill reached Allahabad with reinforcements, and 
the city and station were recovered on the i8th. Havelock arrived 
shortly after, and the united force mov$d on to Cawnpur. Though 
the surrounding country remained for a time in rebellion, there 
was no further disturbance in Allahabad itself In 1858, after the 
suppression of the Mutiny, Allahabad was definitively selected as the 
seat of Governmeiitfor the North-Western Provinces. 

*The fort still forms a-striking object from the river. It crowns the 
point where the Ganges and-the Jumna unite. But the ancient castle 
of the Musalman governors no longer remains; the high towers having 
been cut down, and the stone ramparts topped with turfed parapets and 
fronted with a sloping glacis. The changes, rendered necessary by 
modern military exigencies, have greatly detracted from the picturesque¬ 
ness of the fort as a relic of antiquity. 'Within the enclosure lie the 
officers’ quarters, powder magazine, and barracks, while the old palace 
is now utilized as an arsenal. An enclosure and garden just inside the 
gateway contains the celebrated pillar of Asoka, which bears an edict 
of this great Buddhist Emperor, circ. 240 b.c. The pillar was further 
inscribed in th?r 2nd century iA.D. with a re ord of Samudra Gupta’s 
victories and sovereignty over the various rations of India. It was 
re-erected by the Mughal Emperor Jahdngir, who added a Persian 
legend, to commemorate his accession in 1605 a.d. Finally, it was 
set up in its present position, by a British officer in 1838. Near the 
pillar stands the subtenanean temple which covers the undying Banian 
tree. This building, dictated to Siva, passes as the place where the 
Saraswati, or Sarsuti, unites with the Ganges and the Jumna.’ The 
moisture on the walls of the underground chambers affords sufficient 
proof of its existence for the satisfaction of devotees. The Khusru 
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Bdgh, or garden and mausoleum of .Prince Khusru, stands close to the 
railway station. The tomb consists of a handsome domed building, 
in the style of the Tdj, the interior being painted with birds and flowers. 
Two minor mausoleums occupy sites in its neighbourhood. Among 
noteworthy modern buildings are the Government offices and courts, 
the European Barracks, the Roman Catholic Cathedral, and the •Thorn¬ 
hill and Mayne Memorial. The Central College, designed to be the 
chief educational establishment of the North-Western Provinces, is now 
(1877) in course of erection. Sir*W. Muir instituted the scheme, and 
Lord Northbrook laid the foundation stone in, 1874. The Mayo 
Memorial and Town Hall w^ll, when finished, complete the list of 
handsome public buildings. Government House stands in a park-like 
enclosure on slightly rising ground, and has a central suite'of public 
rooms, with a long curved wing on either side containing the private 
apartments. 

Allahabad is not famous for any particular trade or manufacture, but 
it has long been a mart of considerable general importance; and since the 
formation of the railway system of Upper India enormous quantities 
of goods pass through the town. There is a flourishing local trade 
in gold and silver ornaments and in European furniture; but Allahabad 
is rather an exchange mart for the purchase and sale of goods produced 
at other places, than a depot for articles manufactureci within the city 
itself. A great religious fair, known as the Mela, is held in 

December and January on the plain ne^^ the fort, just* above me 
junction of the Ganges and the Jumna. It is one of the largest in the 
Province, being sometimes visited by. about 250,000 persons. The 
great bathing-day is at the full moon, but pilgrims and traders attend 
the sacred spot throughout the whole month. The religious ablutions 
are presided over by a peculiar class of Brdhmans, who bear a bad 
character for turbulence and’licentiousne^s. 

The local administration of Allahabad is conducted by a municipal 
committee comprising 25 members, of whom 6 are official, i6 are 
elected, and 3 nominated. In 1875-^6 the total municipal revenue* 
amounted to ;^21,014 (of which 14,87^ was due to taxes^, while the 

gross expenditure was ;^2o,5i2. Incidence of municipal taxation, 2s. 
ojd. per head of the population (145,864) within municipal boundaries. 

Allah Bandh. —On the southern frontier of Sind. Lat. 24° 21' n., 
long. 69° 11' E. A long bank of earth, partly saline, mixed with sand and 
shells; about 50 miles in length, and iv places 16 miles broad. It was 
upheaved by the earthquake of 1819 across the Purdn£ branch of the 
Indus. In 1826 an overflow of the Indus breached the Bandh, the 
waters expanding just below the cutting into a vast lake (called by 
Bumes the ‘ Lake of Sidree ’), now merged in the Rann of Cutch 
(Kachchh). 
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Allamparwa. —Small village in South Arcot District, Madras. Lat. 
12° i6' N., long. 8o° 3' E. Situated on the coast, on the southern con¬ 
fines of the Chingleput District, about midway between Pondicherry and 
Chingleput town. It was granted to Dupleix by Muzaffar Jang, the 
Subahd^r of the Deccan, in 1750, and was the scene of many events 
during'the struggle between the French and English. In 1758, a severe 
naval engagement between the squadrons of these nations was fought 
opposite the village. It was a French depot and fort during the siege 
of Madras, and was captured by Sir Eyre Coote in 1760. Formerly 
famous fot its oyster-beds. 

AllapH-myo. —Frontier town, Thayet-Myo District, British Burma. 
On left bank of the Irrawaddy (Irawadi), and close to the old Burmese 
. town of Myedai. Lat. 19° 21' 25" N.,long. 95° 17' 30" E. Built during 
the Burmese War, it has rapidly risen in importance, and is now a 
flourishing seat of export trade for the country east of the Irrawaddy. 
Called after Major Allan, who demarcated the adjoining boundary 
line between British and Independent Burma. The residence of an 
Assistant Commissioner. Pop. (1872), 9697. 

AUeppi {Aulapolay, Allapalli ).—Chief port.and second largest town 
m the Travancore State, Madras. Lat. 9° 29' 45" n., long. 76° 22' 31" e. j 
nouses, 6231; population, 29,918. Situated on the coast 33 miles 
south of Cochiq, and 366 from Madras; it lies between the sea and 
an extensive tract^f.paddy-fields bordering the backwater, which here 
Tofhis an extensive lake.'*». The export trade has an average annual 
value of ;^i72,5oo, and co^ists chiefly of vegetable produce, coffee, 
cardamoms, ginger, pepper, cocoa-nuts, and coir. It is a depot for the 
products of the Travancore forests. The annual import trade amounts 
in value to ;^i7oo. The harbour returns fqr 1875-76 show a total of 
358 ships of all kinds as having called, viz. 66 steamers, 94 sailing 
vessels, and 198 native craft,'aggregating i tonnage of 82,829. Excel¬ 
lent anchorage always available •, for although there is no protecting head¬ 
land, a very remarkable mud bank, or floating mud island, breaks the 
*ioifcfe of the roughest seas and ensures shelter to vessels in the roadstead. 
The lighthdfuse bears a revolvwg light, visible 18 miles out at sea. 

A canal conneSifs the port witfe the great bac kwater to the north-east, 
and passes through the centre of the tdwn it right.angles to all the 
main streets, which cross it by six bridges. A tramway, worked by 
elephants, conveys heavy goods from the beach to the warehouses. The 
soil on which the towp is built is sandy; the general health is good; 
average mean temperature, 82°. Among the public buildings are the 
Rdjd’s palace, the zild and munsifs courts, postal, telegraph, and 
tRdjd’s) customs offices ; also a school and a church, built by Protestaint 
missionaries. To the last is attached a small Christian community. 

Bartolomeo records that AUeppi was opene^d to foreign trade in 1762, 
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and mentions the canal from the port to the backwater as being then in 
existence. In 1809 a detachment of European soldiers and Company’s 
Sepoys, who had halted here on their way up the coast, were treacher¬ 
ously massacred by the Nairs. 

Alllir (or PantalaMru), —Town in Nellore District, Madras. Lat. 
14° 41' 30" N., long. 80° 5' 21" E. ; houses, 1099; pop. ss3o,-*-mainly 
rice cultivators; three fine tanks provide ample irrigation. Sub-magis¬ 
trate’s court, post office, travellers’ bungalow. 

AUlir cum Eottapatnam. —Village on the sea-coast, in Nellore 
District, Madras. Lat. 15° 27' (AlWr) and 15° 26' 40" (Kottapatnam) n., 
long. 80° 9' 45" (Alllir) and 80“ 12' 15" (Kottapatnam) e. Pop. 6991, 
nearly 30 per cent, being of the trading caste of Kamattis j houses, 
1529. The export trade consists chiefly in the dry grains an 5 oil-seeds 
of Cumbum (Kambam), Dupdd, and the Addanki country. The coast 
canal from Madras passes through the town. It is the station of a 
superintendent of sea customs and a sub-magistrate. 

Almod. —Chiefship in Chhindwdra District, Central Provinces, con-, 
sisting of 29 villages, situated among the Mahddeo Hills. Lat. 22° 23' 
30" N., long. 78° 25' E. The zamtnddr is one of the Bhopds or hereditary 
guardians of the Mahddeo temples. He receives from the Government 
an annual allowance of 20 in lieu of pilgrim tax, less a quit-rent on 
his estate of ;^4., 

Almora. — Chief town and administrative hf,apd<fuarters of Kumauj} 
District, North-Western Provinces ; 549a>.ftet above sea level. Lat. 
29° 35' 16" N., long. 79° 41' 16" E. ; pop. (1872), 6260, compris¬ 
ing 5320 Hindus, 795 Muhammadans, and 143 ‘others.’ It stands 
on the crest of a ridge, and for centuries formed one of the strong¬ 
holds of its native ruler^, in whose history it played an important 
part. In 1744, the aggressions of the Rohillds. sent a Muhammadan 
force for the first time into'Kumaun. They captured and plundered 
Almora, but after a few months retired, disgusted with the poverty of 
the country and the rigours of the climate. The country round Almora ^ 
again formed an important strategical centre in the Gurkhd War of 
1815, which was concluded by the e'vaciaition of the J>ost 8n the 26th 
of April, after a heavy cannonade by Colonel Nicholls,''and the surrender 
of the town and Kumaun to the British power. Almora is a substan¬ 
tially-built and prosperous little town, and the local demand for labour 
is so great that a hillman can pay his whole land tax for a year by a 
week’s work at the station. Municipal revenue, chiefly from house tax, 
in i875-76, ;^268; from taxes, ; incidence of municipal taxation, 
IS. 3^d. per head of population within municipal limits. 

Alo-daw-ra. —Revenue circle, Prome District, British Burma ; situ¬ 
ated on the river Naweng, 19 miles north-east of Prome. Revenue 
(1876-77), ;^692. Pop. (1876), 5476. 
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Allin (Aloon ).—Revenue circle, Henzada District, British Burma; 
situated in the north-western corner of a hilly and forest-covered 
country. Cultivation«of rice, cotton, etc., alriiost entirely carried on by 
the toungya or nomadic system of tillage. Gross revenue {1876), 
;£44i •, pop. 1634. 

Alnr. —Municipal village in Hassan District, Mysore State. Lat 
12° 59' N., long. 76° 3' E. ; pop. (1871), 721 ; municipal revenue, 
(1874-75), ;^64 ; rate of taxation, is. pd. per head. Chief rice mart of 
Hassan District. *' 

Aldr. — Taluk of Bellary District, Madras. Area, 677 square miles; 
pop. (1871), 94,282, of whom 13 per cent, were Muhammadans; 
revenue (1870-71), ;^35,93o, the land contributing three-fourths. 
Of the total acreage (405,530) about 90 per cent, is under cultivation, 
341,396 acres being ‘dry,’ and only 652 ‘wet.’ The large proportion 
under crops is due to the fact of the soil being of the best black 
cotton description, rendering this small fdluk one of the richest 
. in the District; while the remarkably small area of ‘ wet ’ cultivation 
is due to the absence of irrigation channels and tanks, the only 
river, the Hugri, being almost useless for agricultural purposes, 
from its wide sandy margins and shifting bed. The dead level of the 
country, too, makes artificial storage extremely difficult About 60 
miles of road'yitersect the idluk and connect the chief towns, AMr, 
Harivanam, Molaga- w-Ui, Chikka Hottdr, Hollalgdndf, and Chippagiri. 
Asides these there are 99»(Jnimportant villages. 

Allir. —Town on the Trunk Road in the AMr td/uk, Bellary District, 
Madras. Pop. (1871), 1694. Except as the headquarters of the taluk, 
of no importance. Travellers’ bungalow, several minor official establish¬ 
ments, police station, grant-in-aid school. ^ 

Alvarktirichchi.— sTown in Tinnevelly District, Madras. Lat 8° 
47' 45" N., long. 77° 25' 45" E. ; housed 1249; pop. (1871), 6015. 
Situated on the right bank of the Chindinthura river, 19 miles south¬ 
east of Tinnevelly. 

‘"TMwa (Alava). —Petty State in Rewd Kanta, Bombay. Area, 3 
square milbs; estimated revenue in 1875, ;^5So. The Chief, Alam 
Khin, is a ChaWhan Rdjput, and pays tribute of jQ6, 34s. to the 
Gaekwir of Baroda. 

Alwar. —Native State in RdjpuMna.— See Ulwur. 

Alwaye. —Town in the Kannutandd District of Travancore State, 
Madras. Lat 10° 6' 50" n., Ipng. 76° 23' 31" e. ; houses, 576; pop. 
(1871), 2761. The Portuguese and Dutch selected it as the sani¬ 
tarium of Cochin, and such it is still considered. Situated on the 
river Alwaye (Peryir), 20 miles from Cochin. 

Alwaye. —River in the Cochin State, Madras; named by the early 
Portuguese tho ‘ Fiera d’Alva,’ It forms a branch of the Perydr, which 
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it joins at Alwaye town, and enters the Cochin estuary a few miles from 
that city. Cochin derives its drinking water from the Alwaye river, 
Amaldipiirain (‘ The Sinless Cily’). —Town in the Godavari District. 
Madras. Lat. 16° 34' 20" n., long. 82® 2' 40" e. ; houses, 1174; pop. 
(1871), 7083. Sub-magistrate’s court. Situated in the delta of the 
Gdddvari river, ' 

Amalner. —Chief town of the Subdivision of the same name in 
Khandesh District, Bombay. On the left bank of the river Bofi, 21 
miles north-east of Dhulia (Dhulen), and about a mile from the high 
road from Bombay to Agra. Lat. 21° i' 45" n., lo/ig. 75° 7' is"e.; pop. 
{1872), 7564; municipal revenue (1874-75), ;^48; rate of taxation, 

I Jd. per head. The town has a sub-judge’s court, and a post office. 
A large fair is held annually in the month of May. • 

Amalydra. —Tributary State subordinate to the Political Agency of 
Mahi Kdnta, in Guzerat, Bombay, lying between 22° 59'and 23° 21' N. 
lat, and between 72° 44' and 73° 14' e. long.; pop. (1872), 10,661; 
estimated area under cultivation, 35,916 Mghds. Princii)al crops, cereals, 
especially millets. For administrative purposes the State is included in 
the Watrak Subdivision of the Mahi Kdnta territory. Estimated gross 
yearly revenue, 2000. One school, with 43 pupils. The family of 
the Chief are Hindus, Khdnt Kolis by caste. In matters of succession 
they follow the rule of primogeniture, but do not hold a sanad authoriz¬ 
ing adoption. The present (1875) Chief, .^jRRicfsinh, is thirty-sevep 
years of age. He has the title of Thdkur .and pays to the Gaekwar of 
Baroda an annual tribute of ;£3i, 13s. 4d. 

Amalydra. —Chief town of the State of the same name, Bombay; 
34 miles north-east of Ahmedabad. Lat. 23° 13' n., long. 73° 5’ 20" e. 

Aminat. —The chief,,feeder of the North Koel river, Bengal; 
rises in the hiWy pargand of Kundd in Haziribagh District, and, flowing 
east, joins the North Koel a little north'of Daltonganj in Lohdrdaga. 
Its bed is sandy throughout. 

Aminiga^j. —Market village, Bara Banki District, Oudh. Annual 
bdzdr sales about chiefly agricyltural produce and cotton cloth. 

Pop. (1869), 1600. Government school* ^ 

Aminlgaiy-hit. —The chief silk mart in Maldah District, Bengal. 
Traders come to this village from the neighbouring Districts of 
Murshidabad and Rajshdhi to buy silk, and it is said that, on the 
weekly market-day, silk to the value of from jQzooo to ^5000 is often 
sold. . 

Am^apur.—Town in Bellary District, Madras. Lat. 14“ 8' n., 
long. 77° i' is" e. ; houses, 764; pop. (1871), 5442. Formerly called 
Nadimepalli. Situated on the route from Chitaldroog to Chitthr. 
Large weekly market. 

Am4rapura (‘ The City of the Gods ’).—A town of Independent 
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Burma, situated on the east bank of the Irrawaddy (Irawadi) river. 
Lat. 21° 57' N., long. 73° 4' E. It was founded in 1783, as a new 
capital for the Burmese kingdom. It increased rapidly in size, and in 
1810 its population was estimsfted at 170,000; but in that year the 
town was destroyed by fire, and this disaster, together with the removal 
, of the Native Court in 1819, caused a decline in the prosperity of the 
place. It remained the capital till 1822. In 1827 its population was 
calculated at only 30,000. An estimate made by Major Grant Allan 
from an enumeration of the houses (in 1855) gave the population within 
the walls at 26,670, or, including the immediate suburbs, 90,000. Since 
then it has suftered another severe calamity from an earthquake, which 
in 1839 destroyed the greater part of the city. It was resumed as 
capital abcmt 1838, soon after the accession of Tharawadi in 1837 ; and 
had been re-occupied before the earthquake of 1839. It remained till 
the king (who has recently died) removed the seat of his government to 
Mandalay, about i860. It is regularly laid out; but, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few temples, the town is built only of bamboos, although 
several of the buildings, being richly gilt, have a showy appearance. 
The most remarkable edifice is a celebrated temple, adorned with 250 
lofty pillars of gilt wood, and containing a colossal bronze statue of 
Buddha. The remains of the palace of the Burmese monarchs still 
exist in the centre of the town. During the time of its prosperity, 
^marapura was defel»d«d by a rampart and a large square citadel, with 
a broad moat, the walls b'^ing 7000 feet long and 20 feet high, with a 
bastion at each corner. Whilst it was the capital, a very few of the 
principal houses were of timber, the others being built of bamboo. The 
Chinese quarter was of brick. 

Amdraptirain. —Town in Bellary Distrii^q Madras. Pop. (1871), 
5442. On the high road; with a fine tank and important weekly market. 
According to local tradition, the an<'ient name of the town was Nadirae- 
palli, and the old site is pointed out about half a mile to the west of 
Jhe present village. In the vicinity are some of the finest dopair 
gardens in the District. , 

Anrm.rkan t.aTr.—Hill in Biidspur District, Central Provinces; 3500 
feet above sea le^. Lat. 22° 46' 15" n., long. 8i° 48' 15" e. Interesb 
ing for its temples around the sources of t’.ie sacred river Nerbudda 
(Narbadi), and for its waterfalls. 

Ainani4th {ox Ambamdth, literally ‘ Immortal Lord,’ a name of Siva). 
—Small village of about 300 inhabitants, in Tanna District, Bombay. 
The old Hindu temple, situated in a pretty valley less than a mile east 
of the village, is interesting as a specimen of genuine Hindu architec¬ 
ture, possibly dating as far back as the nth century a.d. An inscription 
found in it is dated Sak 982 (a.d. 1060). It -waS probably erected 
by Mdmvdnir^jd, the son of Chittardjddeva, a Mahdmandaleswara, or 
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feudatory king of the Konkan under the Chilukya of Kalydn, in the 
Deccan. The temple itself faces the west, but the mandap or antardla, 
the entrance hall, has also doors to the north and south. Each of the 
three doors has a porch, approached ty four or five steps, and sup¬ 
ported by four nearly square pillars—two of them attached to the wall. 
The mandap is 22 feet 9 inches square. The roof of the'hall is 
supported by four very elaborately carved columns. In their details 
no two of them are exactly alike; but, like the pillars in the cave 
temples of Ajantd, they have been wrought in pairs, the pair next the 
shrine being if possible the richer. The gabhdrd or shrine, which is 
also square, measures 13 feet 8 inches each way. It appears to have 
been stripped of its ornamentation, and now only contains the remains 
of a small linga sunk in the floor. The outside of the building is 
beautifully carved. The principal sculptures are a three-headed figure 
with a female on his knee, probably intended to represent Mahddeva 
and Pdrvati; and on the south-east side of the Vimdna, Kdlf. The 
sculpture, both on the pillars of the hall and round the outside, shows 
a skill not surpassed on any temple in the Presidency. For a more 
detailed account, illustrated with fifteen plates, see Indian Antiquary, 
vol. iii. pp. 316 ff. (Nov. 1874). 

Ambagarh Chauki.—Chiefship in Chdnda District, Central Pro¬ 
vinces, lying between 20° 35' and 20° 51’ 30" n. lati, and between 
80° 31' 15" and 80° 52' E. long. Hilly, with.Vi.^ tracts ,of jungle; 
but towards the Raipur side fairly cultivated. Excellent iron ore is 
found. Inhabitants, Gonds, and a few Gaulis. The zaminddr ranks 
third of the Chanda chiefs. 

Ambahta.—Town in Saharan pur District, North-Western Provinces ; 
16 miles south-west of Saiidranpur. Lat. 29° 51' 15" n., long. 77° 22' 
3S" E. ; pop. (1872), 6039, comprising 3272 Muhammadans and 2767 
Hindus ; area, 55 acres. Residence of tlie Pirzddah family of Sayyids, 
one of whose ancestors, Shdh Abul Masli, a celebrated personage in the 
17th century, has a handsome tomb, with dome and minarets, in the 
middle of the town. The family still Ijold several revenue-free grants, 
and one representative lives in the fort.. Two mosqjjes, police out¬ 
post, branch post office, well-kept schcwl. Village police of 13 men; 
income under Act xx. of 1856, .£245 in 1873; incidence of local 
taxation, qfd. per head. 

Ambaji-durga.—Hill in Kolar District, Mysore State; 4399 feet 
above sea level; formerly fortified by Tippu Sultan. Lat. 13° 23' 40" n., 
long. 78° 3' 25' E. 

Ambajipetta.— Town in Gddavari District, Madras. Pop. (1871), 

3657- 

AmhAlA.—Division, District, tahsU, and town in the Punjab.— See 
UMBALI.A. 
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AmbaxnAth.—Temple in Bombay.— Amarnath. 

Ambdsaztiudrani {AnandasamundrunC).—Taluk in Tinncvelly Dis¬ 
trict, Madras. Area, about 300 square miles, with 40,675 housesj pop. 
(1871), 163,215; density, 540‘persons per square mile, the highest 
proportion in the District. The females are in excess of the males, 
being §6,575 in number. Classified according to religion, there 
were—Hindus, 150,345, with a larger proportion of Brdhmans than 
any other taluk of the District; Muhammadans, 8042; Christians, 
4828. The number of Christians is due to the fact that a branch of 
the Syrian Church,, existing in Western India in the 15th century, 
extended its operations to this District at a very early period {see 
Tinnevelly). Chief town, Ambasamudram. 

Ambdsamudram {Anandasamundnim). —Town in the Ambtisamu- 
dram taluk, Tinnevelly District, Madras. Lat. 8“ 42' 45" n., long. 
77° 29' 15" E. ; houses, 2121 ; pop. 8604. 

Ambatipetta {Ambatebetta). —Peak in the Bramhagiri or Marenid 
range of the Western Ghdts, Coorg, near the village of Virdj-pet. 

Ambatmuri.—Pass in the Uppinangadi taluk. South Kanara Dis¬ 
trict, Madras; between 13° o' 45" and 13° 4' n. lat., and between 
75° 29' 15" and 75° 33' 45" E. long. .It leads into Mysore, but is little 
used. 

Amber.—The ancient, but now decayed and deserted, capital of 
Jeypore (Jaipur) .Staw^Rdjputdna. I.,at. 26° 58' 45" n., long. 75’ 52' 
50" E. Lies about 4 miles'^north-east of the present capital, Jeypore 
Town. The name occurs in Ptolemy. Its picturesque situation, at 
the mouth of a rocky mountain gorge, in which nestles a little lake, has 
attracted the admiration of travellers. The margin of the lake is dotted 
over with beautiful buildings, and the mountain slopes which surround 
it are clothed with lofty trees of rich dark-green foliage. Jacquemont 
and Heber have both recorded the deep impression made by the lovely 
beauty of the scene. The old palace ranks second only to Gwalior as a 
specimen of Rajput architecture. Commenced about 1600 a.d. —about 
a century later than the Gwalior j)alace—by the Mdn Sinh, who erected 
the Observatoryj(I Benares, it<«ras completed early in the i8th century by 
Siwdi Jdi Sinh, who added the beautiful gateway which bears his name, 
before transferring his capital to Jeypore cit^ in 1728. It lacks the 
fresh and vigorous stamp Of Hindu originality which characterised the 
earlier buildings at Gwalior, and instead of standing on a lofty pedestal 
of rock, it lies low. But nothing could be more picturesque than the 
way in which it grows, as it were, out of its rocky base, and reflects its 
architectural beauties on the water. The interior arrangements are 
excellent, the suites of rooms form vistas opening upon striking views 
of the lake. The ornamentation and technical details are free from the 
feebleness which had already begun to paralyze Hindu architecture; 
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although they bear the impress of that influence which Akbar managed 
to stamp on everything done during his reign. The fort is connected 
with the palace, and defended it from higher up the hill. It was used 
as the Treasury and State Prison. Amber contains many large and 
handsome temples, and was at one time much frequented by ascetics 
and religious devotees from all parts of India. A small temple, where 
a goat was every morning offered up to Kilf, preserves the tradition of 
a daily human sacrifice on the same spot in the pre-historic times 
anterior to Rdjput ascendency. Few of the temples, however, are now 
maintained, and the glory of Amber has departed. The palace, 
although still kept in good order, and occasionally visited by the chief, 
is generally silent and deserted, the locked doors being guarded by a 
sleepy sentinel. The fort crowns the summit of a hill 400 eft 500 feet 
above the palace. It has been from time immemorial the State 
Treasury, and remains so to the present day; the Kachawa Rdjputs 
having engaged, on \vresting the fort from the Minas, to maintain the 
Treasury here for ever. Mr. Fergusson, from whose work some of the 
foregoing sentences have been condensed, has given an excellent 
description of Amber in his History of Easter71 Aichitecture, p. 480, 
ed. 1867. 

Ambgaoil. — Pargattd in Chanda District, Central Provinces. Lat. 
20° 38' 30" N., long. 79° 59' 45" E. ; area, with its dependent zajninddris 
(excluding Ahi'ri), 1212 square miles. It contoi'fs 67 villages and 4 
zaminddris. Hilly, and, except near the Wainganga river, covered 
with jungle ; much intersected by tributaries of the Wainganga. Chief 
productions, rice, tasar silk, and jungle products, with large import 
trade in salt from the east coast. Telegu is spoken in the south, 
Marhattd in the north. The local traders of the pargaitd are Telingas. 
Principal place of interest, Markandi ; largest villages, Garhchiroli 
and Chdmursf. 

Ambulupdli. —Town in the Ambulupdli tdluk of the Travancore 
State, Madras. L.at. 9^ 23' n., long. 76“ 24' 30" e. ; pop. 2879; 
houses, 675. A canal connects it wi5h Alleppi, and a great annual 
festival held here in April attracts someJocal trade. .Headquarters 
of the District, magistrates’ and /ti/i/tsifs' courts. Famous in history 
as the scene of Fra Paolo Bartolomeo’s protest against the compulsory 
attendance of Christians at Hindu festivals.* Until 1754 it was the 
capital of tlje Chembagachari Rdjds. 

Amblir {Ambdrdrug, PetaTnbnr).—‘'Mown in the Vellore tdluk. 
North Arcot District, Madnas. Lat. 12° 50' 25" N., long. 78° 44' 
30' E. ; pop. (1871), 9950, one-half being Muluammadans; houses, 
1481. A well-built and compact town, situated 79 miles from Banga¬ 
lore, 112 miles (by rail) from Madras, at the foot of the Kadanapatam 
Pass, which leads from the Eastern Hills of the Bdramahdl; it lies 
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on the south bank of the Pdlir river. The Ambiir Dnig peak towers 
above the town. It possesses a considerable trade in oils, ght, and 
indigo, which the Labbay merchants (Nagore Muhammadans) collect 
here for export to Madras both above and below the ghdt, but since the 
opening of the railway in i86o Ambur has lost its monopoly of the 
^^rf/-carrying trade. The railway returns for 1875 showed a passenger 
traffic (to and from Ambiir) of 58,640 persons, and of goods 5385 tons, 
the total receipts being ;^s6o9. The fort, situated on the almost 
inaccessible Ambdr Drdg, and commanding an important pass into the 
Carnatic, was in past times keenly contested. In 1750, the first pitched' 
battle in the great wars of the Carnatic was fought under its walls, 
remarkable for the defeat of Anwar-ud-din, the Nawdb of Arcot, by 
Muzaffar Jang; and as the first occasion in which European troops 
played a conspicuous part in Indian warfare. In 1768, the fort was 
very gallantly defended by the loth Regiment of Madras Infantry. 
Twenty years later it was besieged by Haidar AH, and taken; only, 
however, to be restored by the Treaty of Mangalore. In the expedi¬ 
tions against Mysore, in 1792 and 1799, this fortress was occupied as a 
point of great importance cm the line of communications. 

Ambdrpet. —Town in Salem District, Madras. Lat. 12° 47' 15" n., 
long. 78° 45' 15" E.; houses, 1146 ; pop. (1871), 7159. A suburb of 
Vaniambadi. « 

Amethju — Parghud^ Sultanpur District, Oudh. Bounded on the 
north by Isauli and Sultahpur J>argands, on the east by Tappa Asl, on 
the south by Partabgarh District, and on the west by Rokha Jdis 
pargand. Amethi is an important pargand, occupied by a clan of 
Kshattriyas, known as the Bandhalgotis. Of the 365 villages com¬ 
prising the pargand, all but one are ouiued by this clan. R4jtl 
Madhu Sinh’s estate consists of 318 villages, covering an area of 265 
square miles, and paying a‘ Government land revenue of ;£'i9,64i. 
The Bandhalgoti clan is confined to Amethi, and does not possess a 
single village outside the pargand. The members are alleged to be 
descended from a female bamljoo-splitter who married a servant of the 
Rdjd of riasauopr. It is alj^ged that they still, on certain ceremonial 
occasions, make religious offerings to a spccii.ien of the ancestral imple¬ 
ment—the bdnka or knife used in splitting .he bamboo. The Band¬ 
halgotis themselves, however, repudiate this humble origin. According 
to their own account they are Surjdjbans Kshattriyas, belonging to the 
branch of the clan now represented by the Rijd of Jeypore, and 
descended from a scion of that house, who 900 years ago, when on a 
pilgrimage to Ajodhya, was led to settle here through a vision, by which 
it was disclosed to him that he and his successors were to become the 
hereditary lords of this part of the country. Area of the pargand, 299 
square miles, of which 131 are cultivated; pop. (1869), Hindus, 
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iSS,'26i; Muhammadans, 5491; total, 160,752,— residing in 365 
villages. Average density of population, 538 per square mile. 

Amethi Dungar. —^Town, Lucknow District, Oudh; 17 miles from 
Lucknow, on the road to Sitapur. Lat. 26° 45' 20" n. ; long. 81° 12' e. 
An ancient town, supposed to be of Bhar origin! It has repeatedly 
changed hands' between the Hindus and Musalmins, and the inhabitants 
belong to these religions in about equal proportions. Pop. (1869), 
7128; houses, 1494. Seat of flourisjjingweaving trade; thriving export 
trade in hides and horns; Government school. 

Amherst. — A District in Tenasserim Division, British Burma ; 
lying between 14° 59' and 17° 51' n. lat., and between 97° 30'and 
98° 53' E. long.; area, '15,205 square miles; population in 1872,'“ 
239,940. Bounded on the north by the Salwfn (Salween) and*Kydn-iek 
rivers and by their tributaries; on the east by the Daunat (Dawna) 
Mountains; on the south by the Ma-hlwai, a spur of the same range; 
and on the west by the Gulf of Martaban. The administrative Head¬ 
quarters of the District and Division are at Maulmain town. 

Physical Aspects. —Amherst District occupies the country lying 
north, south, and east of the mouths of the Salwin (Salween), Gyaing, 
and Attaran. It consists of the alluvial plains watered by these rivers; 
shut in on the east by the Dawna Hills, on the west by the low Toung- 
gnyo chain, running parallel to the coast. In the extreme east is a 
narrow and densely-wooded region, broken by tht'Dawna range and 
its spurs; to the south is the valley of the Re, situated between the 
Toung-gnyo Hills and the sea, drained by numerous streams, with a 
general direction to the west. Tha-htiin, or the country between the 
rivers Salwfn (Salween) and Bhfleng (Bheeleng), has one main chain 
running northwards; Bhil^ywon, an island one mile west of Maul¬ 
main, and a township of Amlx^rst District, is also traversed by a ridge 
of hills from north to south. The chief mountains in the District are 
the Dawna, starting from the Mulai-yit Hill, an immense mass of rock, 
5500 feet high, in 16° 5' 45" n. lat, and 98° 42' 3" e. long. They 
throw out numerous spurs, and run nor*)h-west for 200 miles^ dividing 
the waters of the Houng-tharaw and HlaiKg-bhwai frorcK-those of Hie 
Thoung-yeng. This range presents in ihost parts the appearance of a 
wooded plateau of laterite cut up by drainage into hills. ‘At places the 
underlying rocks project into the bed of the Tlioung-yeng, and indicate 
volcanic agency. The main range and its offshoots form the water¬ 
shed between the Bay of Bengal and Gulf of Siam. The hills to the 
west of the main range undulate for some distance gently to the south¬ 
ward, but end in barren limestone ridges. From the Tsadaik Hill, in 
15° 17' 25" N. lat, and 95° 15' e. long., the Toung-gnyo chain extends 
north-west to Maulmain, forming the Attaran watershed, and finally 
disappears in a small island in the Salwin (Salween). North of Maulmain 
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and east of this river is a short range of limestone rocks (i6 miles loiig), 
called Zwai-ka-beng. The main chain terminates at Kama-thaing, a little 
to the south of the Kyiin-iek, the northern boundary of the District. 
There are two passes across these hills; the northern one a cart tract 
from Kyouk-tsaril j the southern one a metalled road from Zemathway 
to Tha-htiin (Tha-htoon). Large quantities of paddy are annually 
brought by the latter route to Maulmain vi& the rivers Bhenglaing and 
Salwfn. Several passes over the^Dawna range connect the District 
with Siamese .territory. The most important leads from Myawadi, an 
old and once fortified town on the Thoung-yeng to Rahaing, 45 miles 
east; and in the south-west monsoon, boats go down the Meinam from 
this towji to Bangkok in eight days. The journey from Maulmain to 
Bangkok,'by the famous pass of the Three Pagodas, occupies on an 
average 25 days. The route is by boat up the Attaran as far as Kannl 
(Kannee), and thence by elephants* across the watershed. 

Chief Rivers. — The Salwin, Gyaing, Attaran, Thoung-yeng, 
Bhfleng. (i) The Salwin rises in Chinese territory, and after a 
tortuous course falls into the sea at Maulmain, where it is joined 
by the rivers Gyaing and Attaran. Its channel is broad, shallow, 
and obstructed by shoals, rendering it unriavigable by sea-going vessels, 
except at its. southern mouth. Just below Martaban, the Salwin is 
divided into 'two branches by BhilU (Bheeloo) island. Its chief 
tributaries are the "Rwonzaleng, a river of the Salwin Hill Tracts and 
the Bhenglaing. The GVaing, formed by the junction of the Hlaing- 
bhwai and the Houng-tharaw, flows almost due west. It is choked by 
islands and sandbanks, but is navigated by native boats all the year 
round. The Houng-tharaw valley consists of several plateaus, separated 
by abrupt descents. The A itaran river is formed by the junction of the 
Zami (Zamee) and Wengraw;. It is a narrow, deep, and sluggish stream 
flowing for part of its course b'-tween iiigh banks, shut in by dense 
overhanging foliage. The Thoung-yeng rises in the Dawna Hills, and 
after a north-west course of 197 miles, joins the Salwin. Its breadth 
varies from 100 to 1000 feet> but numerous rapids render it unnavi- 
gable. Off thsfccoast,-a littfo south of 16° n. lat., is Double Island, with 
a lighthouse showing a first-order dioptrit fixed light, with a cata- 
dioptric mirroV, visible 19 miles. 

The Teak Forests of Amherst District are extensive. Those on 
the Dawna Hills rank among the most important in British Burma. For 
conservancy purposes they are divided into five tracts—viz., the 
Diinthami (Doonthamee), Hlaing-bhwai, Thoung-yeng, Houng-tharaw,' 
and Attaran. (i) The Diinthami forests, between the rivers Diin¬ 
thami and Salwin, cover 60 square miles, and, in 1859, contained 
14,340 first-class trees growing on dry ground. Excellent ‘crooks’ 
for shipbuilding are obtained, and the rivers afford the means of 
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transit. (2) The Hlaing-bhwai and Lower Salwfn forests are east 
of the Salwfn, and on the Hlaing-bhwai and its feeders, and are 
chiefly valuable for their supply of crooked timber. Teak is found 
here only on level ground; but its growth is irregular, owing princi¬ 
pally to the remains of old toungva cultivation. The teak forests are 
open and much exposed to jungle fires. (3) The Thoung-yeng forests, 
on the hills forming the west watershed of the Thoung-yeng river, con¬ 
tain regularly-grown trees of gigajitic size. Bamboo and pyenggado 
also abound in this tract. The teak localities in parts are hedged in 
by dense evergreen forest, stretching down to the banks of the Thoung- 
yeng and its tributaries. Some of the most valuable teak in British 
Burma is found on the sandstone of the hills between the-Thoung- 
yeng and its tributary, the Mai-hpa-lai. In one locality, 550 first-class 
trees occupied an area of ^ square mile. These are tall and regular. 
Of five trees taken at random from among the larger ones of the 
Mai-hpa-lai forest, the average girth was 11 feet, and the length of stem 
to first branch 74 feet. Higher up the hills, teak localities give place to 
impenetrable forests, where the height of the trees nearly equals that of 
the Wellingtonia of California. A specimen of dipterocarpus had a girth 
of 20 feet, and a height to the first branch of 160 feet. (4) The Houng- 
tharaw forests have been stripped of their best trees; teak is now found 
only in isolated patches. At one locality above the fall of the ‘ 99 islands,’ 
the trees were magnificent; but the teak had been converted into short 
logs and afterwards abandoned, owing to the impossibility of conveyance 
down the channel between the islands. These logs, after ten years’ 
exposure, were still sound. During the last few years attempts have 
been made to clear the channel of the Houng-tharaw by blasting. In 
1873-74, 545 tons of storte were thus removed near the‘99 islands.’ 
(5) The Attaran forests are situated on both banks of the Zam{ (Zamee) 
and Wengraw, and cover an area of 100 square miles. For some years 
after the cession of Martaban and Ten.asserim, the timber was so reck¬ 
lessly felled—the grantees working for speedy returns—that in 1850 
only two small teak forests had betfn left. In i86o^he greater 
number of trees were found to be hollo^ or attacked*with epiplTytic 
ficus. At this time it was proposed that these tracts should continue 
in the hands of private parties; subsequendy, however, they were de¬ 
clared ‘reserved Government forests.’ Such tracts were worked under 
one-year permits for the removal of seasoned timber only. Where the 
private tenure was recognised, thirtj'-year permits were given, and the 
removal of timber under 7 feet 6 inches in girth was strictly prohibited. 
Padouk, furnishing a hard, heavy wood; anan (Fragroea fragrans), a 
timber hardening under water; pyengma, thenggan (Hopea odorata), and 
numerous other valuable timbers abound. 

The Geological Formation of Amherst District has never been 
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completely examined by a professional survey. A conspicuous and 
picturesque feature in the country round Maulmain and in the 
Salwln valley, is the massive limestone occurring in steeply-scarped 
hills with overhanging cliffs, which exhibit the appearance of what they 
undoubjedly were at no remote period in geologic time, i.e. sea-girt 
rocks. These, even now, during the rains can only be approached by 
boats. In the hills there are 23 groups of caves, of which those above 
the sea level promise a rich harvest to futune explorers. Lead ore 
occurs in the Toung-gnyo Hills, and near Martaban schorl rock and 
crystals, schist, and bornblendic rock are found. Hot springs exist in 
11 places in Amherst District, and are always found near the limestone 
outcrops. - The largest and most important are at Attaran Rebii (Reboo), 
on the Attaran, about 2 miles inland from the old town of Attaran. 
Here there are 10 hot-water ponds, in some of which the temperature is 
130° F.; carbonic acid is evolved in large quantities, and the ground 
around the springs is highly impregnated with iron. The Burmese use 
the waters in cases of fever and skin-disease. Dr. Morton found on 
analysis that the springs contain much calcareous matter; they deposit 
carbonate of lime. 

History .—The history of Amherst District is for many centuries a 
monotonous, chronicle of wars and incursions. Claimed by the Siamese 
on the east, and by the Peguans on the west, the country had no rest 
until the farmer were expelled and the latter conquered by the Bur¬ 
mese. The ancient capital, Martaban, was founded in 1269 a.d. by 
Narapadltslthii, a Burmese King of Pagan, who erected a Buddhist 
Pagoda there, and planted a colony of 30 families to take charge of it. 
Aliengma was appointed governor. At this time the country east of 
the Salwin belonged to Siam. On AliengMa’s refusal to appear at 
the Court of Narapadi'tsi'thu’s son and successor, Talapya was appointed 
in his place But, aided by the Shan.s, the ex-governor soon returned, 
drove out and killed Talapya, and resumed office, i)robably as tributary 
to Siam. For many years the Burmese kingdom was harassed by the 
Chinese frqm the north, and ih) oovereigns were unable to exert any 
authority in thy-- south. MSgadd, a native trader of Martaban, who 
had risen in favour at the Siamese Court, was appointed governor of 
the capital during one of the king’s absences. He eloped with the king’s 
daughter, and, returning to‘Martaban, treacherously murdered Aliengma. 
In 1281 he was recognised by the King of Siam, and from this time is 
known in history as King Wariyd. Warfyd’s ambition was not yet satis¬ 
fied. North of Martaban lay a country called Kanpalani (Kanpalanee), 
which he eventually conquered. Whilst the King of Kanpalanf was away 
tion a hunting excursion, his capital was pillaged, and his daughter made 
* 4 -.aptive. About this time the King of Martaban aided the King of Pegu, 
for to had also effected his independence, in expelling the Chinese, who 
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had- defeated the King of Pagan and were attacking Pegu. Quarrel 
soon arose between the two monarchs, which ended in Wariyii*! 
annexing Pegu. This king was succeeded by his brother, who perishe* 
in a rebellion. In the reign of the next sovereign, Zaw-aw-bheng 
hmain, Labong, Tavoy, and Tenasserim were added to the kingdom 
which already extended nearly to Prome on the north and to'Basseii 
on the west From this time the history of Martaban merges in tha 
of Pegu. Between 1563 and i?8i a.d. Caesar P'rederic, the Vene 
tian, visited Martaban ; he found there ‘ ninety Portugal merchants an! 
other base men which had fallen at difference with the governor of th 
city.’ The King of Pegu ‘ had gone with a million and four hundrec 
thousand men to conquer the kingdom of Siam,’ and in his absence th 
Portuguese caused a disturbance in the capital. From this time th 
country was the theatre of continual wars and rebellions. The king 
of Siam succeeded in re-annexing the site of the modern Maulmain am 
the territory to the south, and in conquering the portion of the Provinc! 
lying east of the Salwin. In the latter half of the i8th century 
Aloungbhura and his successors obtained possession of the country 
and retained it till after the first Anglo-Burmese war, when the Burm^i 
were forced to cede to the British the tract east of the Salwin (1826) 
the remaining portion was annexed after the second Burmese war b; 
Lord Dalhousie, in 1853. • 

Antiquities ,—Bhllii (Bheeloo) island alone contains 60 pagodas 
Tradition fondly alleges that the Kalaw* pagoda was erected for : 
relic of Gautama during the reign of the Bhuddist King Asoka. Th' 
most famous pagodas at Martaban are the Myathiendhan (1282 a.d.) 
attributed to King Warlyd ; the Shwe Dagon, ascribed to 1288 a.d. 
the Kyaik-kha-pan pagoda, built in 1199 a.d. by Aliengma. Th 
Tha-htiin (Tha-htoon) pagqda is the oldest and most celebrated of al; 
The Burmese chroniclers falsely assign it to the year 594 b.c. It i 
said to have been built in honour of a visit of Gautama Buddha, and a 
a receptacle for a hair of the holy man. 'I'he chief pagoda at Maul 
main is the Kyaik-thandan, built on tjie northern spur of the hill nea 
Martaban. There are several small biu. ancient pagqd*? near J^aul 
main containing relics of Buddha. Th.t-htun (Tha-htoon) and Martabar. 
once the capitals of independent kingdoms, are now in ruins, but sti) 
exhibit traces of their former importance. • 

Population. — Before 1826, Amherst was the scene of perpetut 
warfare between the kings of Siam and Pegu, and was ravaged in tur 
by their troops, and by the Burmese annies of Aloungbhdra and hi 
successors. When the country east of the Salwin was annexed in 182! 
it was found to be almost uninhabited. In February 1827, Mouri 
Tsat, a rebel Taking chief, known to Burmese history as the Syria 
Rdjd, settled, with 10,000 followers, in Maulmain and its neighbou 
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hood. After a few years a further influx of 20,000 immigrants from 
Burmese territory took place. In 1829 the population of the country 
stretching from the ‘Thoung-yeng to the Pakchan (which includes the 
present Districts of Tavoy and Mergui) was about 70,000 souls. In 
1835 it had risen to 85,000, and in 1845 to 127,455. This rapid 
increasfe was due to immigration from Pegu native territory, and, on a 
small scale, from India to Maulmain, which rose from a fishing village 
into a flourishing town. In 1855 Amherst District comprised only the 
country east of the Salwin (Salween) between the Thoung-yeng river and 
Tavoy District, and had a population of 83,146. In i860 this number 
had increased to 130,953, and in 1870 to 235,747. During this 
decade Tha-htun Subdivision was transferred from Shwe-gyeng District. 
In 1872, at the first regular Census, the District population was, exclu¬ 
sive of Maulmain (46,472), 239,940, including;— 


Talaings, 

94,476 

Natives of India— 


Karengs, 

53 . 75 ' 

Hindus, 

Muhammadans, . 

4.236 

Toungthiis, . 

19,636 

826 

Arakanese, . 

8,215 

Chinese, 

1,848 

Shans, 

5,891 

Malays, 

72 

Burmese, 

4,241 



In 1875-76 the population of the District had further risen to 275,432. 
In this year- the percentage of males in the total population was 5 2’07 
to 47'93 of females. Of Hindus 69‘33 per cent., of Muhammadans 
64 ‘o 3, and^of Buddhists (Talaings, Burmese, etc.) 5i'66 per cent, were 
males. The disproportion between the sexes is chiefly owing to the 
large immigration of male labourers. During the Burmese occupation 
of the country, the coast tracts of Tenasserim were peopled chiefly by 
Talaings, called by themselves ‘ Miin ’; and they now form the greater 
part of the population. It is not known whether this tribe came directly 
down the Irrawaddy (Irawadi) from Pegu,i_ or whether they migrated 
vi& the Brahmaputra, and so through Arakan to their present settle¬ 
ments. Later, about 1000 b.c., Dravidians from Telingana esta¬ 
blished trading colonies in ‘ Ramayana ’— i.e., the country between 
the mouths of the Salwin and Bassein rivers. These colonists soon 
mergad in ttro, wild race of »f.he Mun, and their name, ‘ Talaing,’ by 
which this mixed people is known to all I ut themselves, alone shows 
their connection with ‘Telingana.’ liteir language is harsh and 
guttural, and essentially different from Burmese; and after the first 
Anglo-Burmese war, it was cruelly proscribed by the Burmese sovereign. 
In ^egu it has almost died out, but still prevails in Amherst District. 
The Karengs generally occupy the hilly country in the District, and 
.both Sgaws and Pwos or Pgho are fully represented. The pure Bur¬ 
mese are few in number. The Toungthds are an isolated race; they 
are swarthy and sturdily built, and have a language, dress, and customs 
of their own. They have no written character, but their traditions 
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are preserved to them by professional story-tellers. The Arakanese 
and the Shans may be considered as permanent settlers, as are also 
some of the Hindus and Muhammadans, amongst whom are included 
Burmese women converted before marriagp with Musalmdns. Such 
marriages are frequent. Many Hindus, and Muhammadans, however, 
only come to the District to make a little money, and look forward to 
returning to India. On the banks of the Attaran there is a Muhammadan 
colony. The Hindus are clustered in the towns and villages near 
Maulmain. The number of town# and villages in Amherst is 759—of 
which 420 have less than 200 inhabitants, 257 from 200 to 500, 6i 
from 500 to 1000, 18 between 1000 and 2000, i*from 2000 to 3000, 
I from 3000 to SOOO) ^nd i over 20,000. The chief towns are 
Maulmain, Amherst, and Martaban. Maulmain is situated at the 
points of junction of the Salwln, Gyaing, and Attaran rivers, in lat. 
16“ 38' N. and in long. 97° 38' e. It was made a cantonment in 1826 
for the main body of the troops in Tenasserim by the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Archibald Campbell. He selected it as the best position to 
overawe the Burmese, who still retained Pegu, and had a force at 
Martaban on the opposite bank of the Salwln. Its natural fertility and 
the discovery of the valuable teak forests, together with the cruelties 
of the Burmese in Pegu, induced immigration, and Maulmain sprang 
into importance. In 1875-76 the population amounted to 57,719. 
Amherst (Kyaik Khaml) is a small station on the sea-coast, in 
lat. 16° 15' N. and in long. 97“ 34' e. On 4 he cession of Tenasserim 
it was chosen to be the seat of the local Government, and called after 
Lord Amherst, the Governor-General, but in 1827 Maulmain became 
-the Headquarters station. Martaban came under British rule in 
/1854, and was transferred from Shwe-gyeng District to Amherst in 
1864-65. It once formed^ the capital of an independent State, but 
afterwards belonged at different periods to Burma, Pegu, and Siam, 
until its capture by the English. 

Agriculture, etc. — The cultivated portions of the District are 
Tha-htdn Subdivision (forming abo^t five-sixteenths of the whole 
cultivated area), Bhllil (Bheeloo) island, the plains ea^^f Maulipain, 
the tract between the Toung-gnyo Hills and the sea stretching from 
Maulmain to Amherst town, and the country around Re in the south. 
The plains between the Salwin and Hlaing-bhwai, and the Houng- 
tharawand Attaran are almost entirely inundated during the rains, and 
sometimes are several feet under water. Rice is the chief produce; 
it is extensively grown along the banks of the Gyaing. In 1869-70 the 
total area under tillage was 318 square miles; in 1873-74, 401; and 
in 1875-76, 461 square miles. In the last-mentioned year 390 square 
miles were under rice, and the gross yield of unhusked rice was about 
179,574 tons. Dhanf and betel palms are largely cultivated; to- 
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bacco and sesamum are also grown; cotton in small quantities only, 
and chiefly by the Karengs on the hillsides, as other crops at present 
are more profitable. In 1875-76 there were 1189 sugar-cane planta¬ 
tions. Some of the cane,is exported to Rangoon. The number of 
toungyas, or jungle clearings, is small, the hillmen being few. The 
land is almost entirely in the hands of small proprietors holding it 
direct from the State, and cultivating it themselves, aided by the mem¬ 
bers of their families. Occasionally labourers are hired, who are paid 
in kind to the value of from 6 to 8 rupees (12s. to 16s.) a month, 
according as they live and board with their employers or not. There 
are no large landed proprietors in the District. The average size of a 
holding is from 10 to 15 acres, and the average rent from 2 to 
3 rupees (4s. to 6s.) per acre. , 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION IN AMHERST DISTRICT IN ACRES. 


Year. 

Rice. 

: 

Sugar. 

Cotton 

Vege¬ 

tables. 

Betel- 

nut. 

Cocoa- 

nut. 

i 

Dhani.j Fruits. 

All 

other 

kinds. 

Total 

Acres. 

1855-56 

77,459 


... 

U nknown 


1 

13,329 

90,788 

■UfiEgigl 

161,345 

133 

1313 

7180 

3430 

no 

3083 ;I2,930 

3,009 

192,533 

1869-70 

170,400 

948 

569 

7702 


1023 

4262 ;I2,470 

3,262 

204,011 

1870-71 

176,998 

875 

599 

7660 

3386 

1062 

4312 13,754 

2,955 

211,601 

1871-72 

187,353 

834 

1610 


3375 

1062 

4307 12,601 

2,439 

213,581 

1872-73 

197,082 

993 

1016 

0 £ 

3472 

1066 

4644 '12,585 

2,520 

223,378 

1873-74 

220,497 

955 

877 

^ 3 

3468 

1060 

4585 '12,731 

2,249 

246,422 

1874-75 

242,848 

1107 

778 

U 


1060 

4643 14,027 

2,530 

270,493 


In 1875-76, 4813 square miles of cultivable land were still waiting 
for cultivators. The agricultural stock has rapidly increased. Between 
1855-56 and 1874-75 the number of buffaloes rose from 36,501 to 
77,886; cows, bulls, and bullocks, from 5297 to 39,254; carts, from 
2356 to 6400; ploughs, from 1029 to 23,020; and boats, from 4320 
to 6187. The most important natural product is teak, which, since 
the country came into our possession, has formed the staple article 
of local commerce. Indeed, flic District owes its early prosperity 
to tjje timbliL Jrade, and the. impetus wliich it gave to immigration. 
Most of the timber is of foreign growtl, and is brought down the 
rivers from Siam and Zeng-mai for shipment at Maulmain. The mode 
of bringing it to market is as follows;—The selected trees are first 
girdled; three years later they are felled, marked, and dragged by 
elephants to the bed of the stream which taps the forests, and left 
ther% until the rains, when the waters rise. They then float down—in 
some cases untouched and unseen, and in others, as in the Thoung- 
yeng, followed and guided by men and elephants—till they reach the 
kyodan, or rope station, where their further progress is arrested. 
Here parties of foresters are stationed, who recognise their own timber. 
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draw the logs to the bank, and form them into rafts. These are 
taken by raftsmen to the Government timber-station, where they 
must be entered in the forest revenue books, and the duty, if any, 
paid before they can be taken farther doyn the river to the ships 
awaiting them, or to the saw-pits at Maulmain. At the kyodan on 
the Salwfn, where the river, narrowed to a third of its ordinary breadth, 
ISos^etween two perpendicular cliffs, an immense cable, stretched 
across,^iitfrcepts the floating logs as they collect during the night. 
At dawn numbers of foresters are leen, each trying to get his own logs 
ashore and clear of the rest. Sometimes the weight of the timber snaps 
the cable, and the whole mass is carried swiftly down the river, either 
to be stranded by the current or lost by being drifted out to sea, or to 
be landed by practised men, who make this their profasSon and 
receive salvage at a fixed scale. The other natural products are gam¬ 
boge and stick-lac; the ka-gnyeng, yielding a varnishing oil; and a drug 
having all the properties of camphor, extracted by distillation from a 
plant belonging to the Subdivision of Verbenacea Eupatorice. Com¬ 
munication is carried on chiefly by boats. Total length of water com¬ 
munication within the District, 500 miles. A metalled road runs 
southwards as far as Kwan-hla, a distance of 38 miles, and is in 
course of construction for 73 miles farther on, whence it will eventually 
be prolonged to Tavoy and Mergui. At Kwan-hla a bninch- road leads 
westward to Amherst, 16 miles distant; a road leads from Maulmain 
to the Gyaing; and a short metalled way, 4J miles, connects Zem.athway 
with Tha-htdn (Tha-htoon). .Another ro.ad is being made from Martaban 
northwards to Tha-htun, .and thence to Shwe-gyeng. Total length of 
roads in the District, 58 miles. A telegraph line extends from Maul¬ 
main past Tha-htUn to Shwe-gyeng (with a branch’ thence to Rangoon) 
and on to Toung-gmi (Toung-gnoo), and another line runs from Maul¬ 
main to Amherst. ’ 

Manufactures, etc .—Sugar is manufactured for home consumption 
and for export, chiefly in Tha-htun. The demand for rice and teak in 
the English and Indian markets, the discovery of v.aluable forests, the 
rapid increase of population, and the conv;pnicnt positio5,.sf Maulmj^in, 
gave a great stimulus to trade. The princip<al exports are timber and rice. 
The first shipment of teak to England was in 1839. It is now sent 
in large quantities to the United Kingdom and to India, to continen¬ 
tal Europe, and in small quantities to the Straits. In 1873-74 the 
value of timber exported was ^^^582,483. Rice was formerly sent 
chiefly to the Straits, but now l.arge shipments are made to Europe 
and India. In 1876-77 its total export w.as 56,383 tons. In 1875-76,^ 
12 steam cleaning mills were at work in the District. There is a small 
trade in hides and cotton. The princip£il imports are cotton and 
woollen piece-goods, twist, tea, sugar and sugar-candy, spirits, vege- 
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table oils, silk goods, and tobacco. In 1855-56 the value of imports 
was ;^3S8,302, of exports, ;;^439,092—total, in 1864-65 

the value of imports was ;^693,02i, of exports, ;^874,834—total, 
;^i, 567,855 ; in 1875-76 the imports were ;^598,738, exports, 
;i^i,i 84,436—total, ^1,783,174- 

Administration .—On the cession of the Tenasserim Provinces, they 
were considered so unproductive that at one time their surrender was 
seriously contemplated. The discovery of the teak forests, however, 
soon proved, a source of wealth anfl prosperity. In 1855-56 the total 
revenue of Amherst District, exclusive of Tha-htUn (Tha-htoon), de¬ 
rived from land, capitation, fisheries, customs, excise, etc., amounted 
to ;^ 44 ,> 936 ; in 1862-63, to ;,C93,486 ; in 1872-73, to iJi37.737 i and 
in 1875, to ;^i68,74i. The land revenue alone rose from ;^40,3i9 in 
1872 to ;^45,313 in 1873. This increase was owing to the enlarged area 
of taxable land, caused partly by the improvement in the rice trade, and 
partly by cultivable land having been reclaimed in the Tha-htdn and 
Zaya townships. For some years after the cession of Tenasserim, the 
land revenue was represented by a levy of 25 per cent, upon the crop, 
calculated at an average ad valorem rate dependent on the market 
price of grain. In 1834 this system was abolished, and payment by 
acreage substituted. Two rupees 8 annas (5s.) per acre were fixed 
as the maximum rent of the best lands. In addition to the imperial 
revenue, a local revenue is raised from town and District funds, and 
the cess levied on the land revenue and fisheries. In 1872 the local 
rates amounted to ; in 1875-76, to ;!CS44S. For administrative 

purposes the District is divided into 11 townships—viz., Tha-htiin 
(Tha-htoon), Hpagat, and Martaban in Tha-htiin Subdivision; Bhflu- 
gywon (Bheeloogywon), Thanlweng Hlaing-khwai, Gyaing Than-lweng, 
Gyaing Attaran, Zaya, Wakharu (W^akharoo), Re Lamaing, Houng- 
tharaw. These are subdivide*d into revenue circles. Judicial mechanism 
—a Judge at Maulmain, with civil and criminal jurisdiction; and 18 
presiding officers in the District, of whom 14 have civil, criminal, 
and revenue powers. In 187(4 police force numbered 617. 

Cnjttes of Vtelfince are chiefly committed by the Karengs, Toung-thds, 
and Shans, but no organized gang iias been known to exist 
during the last few years. The jail ..t Maulmain is one of the 
central prisons of British Burma. In 1875 the total number of prisoners 
was 1946—criminal, 1662, and civil, 284. They are employed in 
gardening, wicker and coir work, tailoring, cotton-spinning, stone¬ 
breaking, etc. The net value of their labour was, in 1875, 
expenditure of the jail, Including Maulmain town, the District 

has 195 schools—2 Government and 193 private, of which ii are 
missionary and a considerable number monastic. The last have been 
lately brought under Government supervision, as a means of spread- 
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ing sound primary instruction among the people. In 1873, 89 of 
these schools were visited with the consent of the Buddhist Hpiingyis, 
or teachers, and the pupils examined. In Maulmain 50 Hpdngyis 
refused to admit the examiner. Two newspapers are published in the 
District. The Government High School, established in Maulmain in 
1835, has 100 pupils. St. Patrick’s School was started in 1842 by the 
Roman Catholic Mission; the Moung-gan Anglo-Vernacular School 
(1871) is now incorporated with it. In Maulmain the Morton Lane 
and St. Joseph’s Schools, and the Church of England Orphanage, are 
for girls only. In 1843 the American Baptist Mission set up a normal 
school in Maulmain for Karengs, in which Burmese is taught. Speak¬ 
ing generally, the education of Burmese women has hitherto been 
neglected, but they are independent, active, and shrewd. The petty 
trade is almost exclusively in their hands. Maulmain is the only 
municipal town in Amherst District. In 1875-76 the revenue amounted 
to _;^i’o,5i 8, and the expenditure \.o 

Climate, etc .—Fevers and rheumatism are the most prevalent diseases. 
The average annual rainfall for the years 1873-74-75, at Maulmain, 
was 2I5 ‘i 6 inches. Amherst District has suffered terribly from cattle- 
disease, which is imported almost annually from the Shan States. In 
1876, between January ist and August 30th, t2,562 cattle died. 

Amherst. —Town in Amherst District, on the Wakhard (Wakharoo) 
river, lat. r6° 4' 40" n., long. 97° 35' 30" e. It is situated on the 
sea-coast about 30 miles south of Maulmaia by river and 54 by road, 
on an elevation, airy and open to the sea breeze. On account of 
its accessible position, on a river which is navigable some dis¬ 
tance and possesses a good harbour at its mouth, Amherst was, in 
1826, made the capital af the Province. It was called after Lord 
Amherst, the Governor-Gegeral; its native name is Kyaik Khdmf. 
In 1827 the headquarters were transferred to Maulmain. As a sani¬ 
tarium Amherst is strongly recommended; on the inland side, the town is 
sheltered by a bold range of wooded hills, and it is a favourite summer 
retreat of the people of Maulmain. Fqr some years it was garrisoned 
by a small detachment, afterwards replacedJ)y a police gujadt An\b§rst 
is now important only as a pilot station ^-ith a telegraph office. 

Amindivi Islands.— See Laccadives. 

Amingad. —Town in KaLidgi District, Bombay; 9 miles west of 
Hungund, and 32 miles south-east of Kakidgi. Lat. 16° 3' 30" n., 
long. 76“ E. ; pop. (1872), 7314. The town has a post office and a large 
cattle market—the sale of cattle is said to reach the yearly value of 
^2500. It is also a great mart for cocoa-nuts and rice—articles of 
trade that reach Amingad westwards from the sea-coast. 

Amirgaiy.— Trading village and produce depot in Rangpur District, 
Bengal. Chief trade, rice, jute, and tobacco. 
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Anyhera.—Petty State in Malwa, Central India, lying between 
lat 22° i6' and 22° 47' n., and between long. 74° 40' and 75° 15' E.; 
area, 584 square miles; extent from north-east to south-west, 42 miles, 
and from south-east to north-west, 33 miles. Opium is cultivated to a 
considerable extent; the other crops are cotton, maize, sugar-cane, etc 

Ammapetai.—Town in Salem District, Madras. Lat. 12° 9'15" it., 
long. 78° 41' E. ; pop. 7035; houses, 1336. A suburb of Salem. 

Ammayaiidyakaiilir. — Large estate in the Dindigul countr}’, 
Madura District, Madras. The battle fought here in 1741 decided the 
fate of Dindigul, which thus fell into the hands of Chanda Sahib; and 
the estate also figured somewhat conspicuously in the incursion of 
Haidar Ali (1757). It was one of the five faleiyams. which the 
invader failed to resume, but it was aften,vards sequestrated by Tippu 
Sahib. On the British occupation it was restored to its original status 
as a tributary paleiyavt, and assessed at ;^745 per annum. In 1862 an 
increase to ;^i5o8 was recommended. Government, however, decided 
that the original assessment should be considered permanent. 

Ammenaikam.—Village in Madura District, Madras. The station 
for the Pulni Hills on the line of railway from Negapatam to Tuticorin. 
Distant 40 miles from Kudaikanal. 

Amner.—Town in north of Amrdoti District, Berar, at junction of 
the Jim and Wardha rivers ; pop. (1867), 1800, chiefly Muhammadan. 
Celebrated for battle between the Jagirdar and Nizdm, 7000 Muham¬ 
madan tombs being still- pointed out; also for old temple to Mahideo 
on the river bank, with miracleq)ool below. Municipal income, 

Anmer (or Jilpi-Ammr ).—Small fort in north of Ellichpur District, 
Berar. _ Lat. 21° 31' 45" n., long. 76° 49' 30" e. Stands in a com-- 
manding position at the apex of the triangle formed by the junction of 
Garga and Tapti rivers, the only approach being from the north-west. 
The fort covers about an acre, is quadrangular in shape, built of brick, 
and has four flanking bastions. A mosque and minarets in its west angle 
are conspicuous and picturesque objects. Dismantled, and its guns 
removed, in 1858. , 

-Aiiiod.-^^ief town of the Subdivision of the same name in Broach 
District, Bombay; about a mile sou‘h of the Dhidhar river. Lat. 
21“ 59'3o" N., long. 72° 56' 15" E.; pop. (1872), 6125. The residence 
of a thdkur, or large landholder, who owns about 21,214 acres of land, 
with a yearly income of ;^8ooo. Workers in iron make good edged 
tools, such as knives and razors. Post office. 

Amosi.—Town, J.ucknow District, Oudh; about 8 miles from Luck¬ 
now city, and 4 from Bijnaur. The headquarters of a clan of Chauhdn 
Rajputs, who captured it and a surrounding tract of country from the 
Bhars about the middle of the 15th century. Pop. about 2350, nearly 
all of whom are Hindus, many of them proprietary cultivators of the 
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soil. Surrounded on all sides by wide usar (barren) plains. Govern¬ 
ment school. 

Ampta. —A village on the Ddmodar river, in HdgH District, Bengal. 
Lat. 22° 34' 30" N., long. 88° 3' 12" e. ; pop. (1869), 3460, chiefly boat¬ 
men. Good mats are made here. Distance from Calcutta, 22 miles 
wegt. 

Amr^iOti .—k British District of Berar, under the Resident at 
Hyderabad, in lat. 20° 25' to 21° 36' 45" n., and long. 77° 15' 30" to 
78° 29'30" E. Bounded on the ndrth by Ellichpur District, on the 
east by the river Wardha, on the south by Bdsim and Wiin Districts, 
and on the west by Akola and Ellichpur Districts. Area, 2767 square 
miles j population according to survey and estimates (1877), 546,448. 
The town of Amrdoti is the administrative Headquarters of the District 
and of the Comraissionership of East Berar, and ranks next to 
Khdmgaon, among the cotton marts of Berar. 

Physical Aspects. —Amrioti District is a plain about 800 feet above 
sea level; parts of it are considerably higher, and the general flatness is 
broken by a chain of barren rocky hills between Amrdoti and Chdndur. 
Soil extremely fertile, principally a black loam, except in the higher 
parts of the District, where it is shallow and poor. The river Piima 
flows westward through the District; the remaining streams form 
deep channels in the rainy season, run eastward, and drain into the 
Wardha, which is not navigable in the Amrioti District. Game of 
the larger sorts still abounds in the wood@d parts of the District. 
Forest reserves, 74 square miles. v 

History. —Tradition relates that a great company of Warharis, who 
had come to Aij|rdoti to witness the votive ceremonies of Rukmini 
before her marriage, settled*there, and gave their name to the country 
now called Berar, which was^ield by Rdjput princes for some centuries. 
Amrdoti, w'ith the rest of Berar, fell to Ala-ud-din, nephew and son-in- 
law to the Delhi Emperor P'eroz Ghilzai, in 1294. The rise and fall of 
the Bdhmani dynasty (1347-1526), the ninety years of Berar indepen¬ 
dence under the Imad Shahi princes, .its eventual cession to Akbar 
(1596), belong to the historj' of the Province rather than tia^e acceant 
of Amrdoti District. After the death* of Aurangzeb, Chin Khilich 
Khdn, viceroy of the Deccan, under the title of Nizdm ul Mulk, 
obtained iit 1724, as the fruit of three victories, a divided dominidn 
with the Marhattds. From this date Berar has been always nominally 
subject to the Hyderabad dynasty. By the partition treaty of 1804 
the whole of Berar was made over to the Nizdm, and Amrdoti, as a part 
of it, is included in the Districts assigned to the British Government by 
the Nizdm under the treaties of 1853 and i86r. The Resident at 
Hyderabad, acting directly under the orders of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment of India, is the head of the Administration. 
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Population .—The Census of 1867 showed a population of 407,276, 
on an area of 2566 square miles. The survey now completed 
returns (1877) a population of 546,448, on an area of 2767 square 
miles, being 197 per square mile. Adult males, 186,803 1 adult 
females, 175,672; children below 12—males, 97,989, females, 85,984: 
total males, 284,792; total females, 261,656. The excess of births 
over deaths is stated to be 3-6 per cent. Hindus, 493,740; Muham¬ 
madans, 38,625, being about i in 14 of the population; aboriginal 
tribes, 10,188; Buddhists and Jains, 3600; agriculturists, 431,680; 
non-agriculturists, 114,768. Brdhmans in 1867 were 11,880; Rdjputs, 
10,500; mendicants, chiefly religious, formed 10 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation.^ The aborigines are stamped by their physical appearance and 
customs as belonging to an earlier type than the mass of inhabitants. 
Each Marhattd village, according to custom, has a pa/il and a pdtwdri 
at its head; the patch are usually Kunbis, but a few are Brdhmans. 
The pola, a great festival, is annually celebrated in the villages in 
honour of the plough cattle. There are seven principal fairs, at which 
many curious local customs are observed. The principal towns are— 
Amrdoti, pop. 25,517; Karanja, 11,750; Badnera, 6876; Kholapur, 
6169; Talegaon, 4198; Murtizapur, 3897; Anjangaon-Bdri, 3123. 
Total of population in towns above 3000, 59,931. The figures for 
Amrdoti refer*to 1876, those for the other towns to 1867. 

Agriculture .—The staple crop is cotton, of which two varieties are 
said to be indigenous to 4 }erar—(i) Banui, sown towards the end of 
June, ripens in November; (2) Jari, sown in the deep black soil 
of the Piirna valley, a fortnight later than banni, and seldom ready 
before the 15th December. Two Government farms f(^ raising pedigree 
seed have been established. Several varieties of pulse are grown. 
Among vegetables the potato is indifferer^t, but the yam is excellent; 
many cucurbitaceous and wild plants are raised or gathered. Irrigation 
is little resorted to, although storage tanks would be of great service in 
the hot season. The cultivated area in 1876-77 was 1,365,302 acres. 
The most important crops v/^x^—jodr (great millet), 480,469 acres; 
co*ton, 48f7629; wheat, 129,877; linseed, 111,214; tobacco, 8733; 
opium, 1124. Jodr is the staple food o' the people, and its stalk 
(karbi) is the staple fodder for cattle. Rent-rates vary from 2s. per acre 
for cotton land to 5s. 3d. •for opium land. 

Land Tenures .—The native collectors and revenue-farmers admitted 
no rights except the prescriptive claims of resident cultivators to hold at 
such rates as might be fixed, together with a few quasi-proprietary 
, privileges in wells and orchard lands. Under British rule the Bombay 
system of survey and settlement has been adopted, by which, subject to 
certain restrictions, the occupant is absolute proprietor of his holdings. 
The assessment is fixed for 30 years, and can then be enhanced only on 
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good reason being shown. Under this system the proprietors often 
work co-operatively. The few large landowners cultivate most of their 
lands by hired labour, themselves supplying seed and plough cattle. 
The rate of wages in the centre of the valley, along the line of railway, 
is i6s. a month; in tracts farther removed, it is from 50s. to 80s. 
yearly, sometimes paid entirely in grain, with food and clothing. 
Revenue free tenures are derived from village offices, or service, 
personal grants, religious and charitable endowments. 

Natural Calamities. —In the gr^at famine of 1839 many villages 
moved en masse towards Agra, streaming through Saugor cantonments 
like files of ants, scrambling for every scrap of food and leaving a long 
line of corpses behind them. Hailstorms often cause great destruction 
to the crops. 

Manufactures. —None except coarse cotton cloth, and a few wooden 
articles for domestic use. 

Trade. —Cotton, for which Amrdoti has long been famous, was 
anciently carried on pack-bullocks.to Mirzapur on the Ganges, 500 miles 
distant. The Pdrsi merchants claim to have been the first to send the 
Amrdoti fibre to Bombay 101825-26. The Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way has immensely developed the trade, and there are now eight cotton 
presses at Amraoti town. This city also carries on a large import 
trade in spices, salt, English piece-goods, and fine cotton stuffs from 
Ndgpur, sugar, molasses, turbans from Delhi, and gold embroidery from 
Benares. The internal traffic of the Distric',* is chiefly conducted by 
weekly markets, and at seven principal marts,—viz. Kondanpur (a fair), 
Bhiltek, Amrdoti town, Morsi, Chandur, Murtizdpur, Badnera. 

Roads and Railways. —There were in 1876-77—made roads, 522 
miles; railways, 69 miles Great India Peninsula, with stations at short 
intervals, and 5J miles of Sl^ite Railway from Badnera Junction (Great 
India Peninsula) to Amrdoti. The telegraphic offices were worked at 
a profit. The branch of the Central (Berar) Book Depot sells works 
in English, Marhatti, Sanskrit, Persian, and Urdii; those in Marhatti 
being the most numerous. The DistricUhas one newspaper, the Prumod 
Sindhu. 

Administration.— total area prolbssionally surveyed is 1,732,855 
acres, .of which 1,365,302 are cultivated; cultivable, 240,491; un- 
cultivable waste, 111,886; grazing land, 15,176 acres. The assess¬ 
ment averages 2s. 3d. per acre on actual cultivation; on cultivable land, 
IS. 9jd.; on total assessed area, 2s. o|d. The number of villages on 
the roll is 1372. Land revenue (1877), ;^i 53 . 978 ; gross revenue, 
;^i98,i 9S. Land now sells as high as 19 years’ purchase on the , 
assessment, but the average rate hitherto can scarcely be placed above 
14 years’ assessment. The District is administered by a Deputy 
Commissioner, assistants, and tahsUddrs or Subdivisional collectors. 
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Heinous crimes have greatly decreased under British rule; convictions 
for petty offences have increased. One central jail. In 1876, daily 
average of prisoners, 419; yearly cost per head, ^^5, 3s.; death-rate, 
per cent, I'l. The Muhammadans, less than one-fourteenth of the 
District population, supply more than a fifth of the prisoners, the 
remainder being chiefly low-caste Hindus or aborigines. Schools aided 
and inspected by Government were 144 in 1877, with 5497 scholars. 
Vernacular of the District, Marhatti and Urdu. The only municipality 
is Amraoti town, constituted under Act iv. of 1873. 

Meteorological Aspects, etc. — Hot weather begins in March, but 
without the scorching westerly wnnds of Upper India, and lasts till the 
rains set in about the middle of June. These continue for about three 
months, and the air is moist and cool. September and October are 
hot and steamy, and the most unhealthy months. The cold season 
lasts from November to end of February, but the sun is even then 
powerful in the middle of the day. Frost very rarely occurs. Tem¬ 
perature in May registers in shade 114° Fahr.; in December the 
minimum reading is about 51° Fahr. Rainfall in 1876-77 at Amrdoti 
was 29^ inches, of which 29^20 fell from June to September. The 
principal diseases, cholera, malarious fevers, bowel complaints, and skin 
affections. District ratio of deaths per thousand, 34‘S. Snake-bites and 
wild beasts killed 59 persons. Five charitable dispensaries afforded 
medical relief to 262 in-patients and 22,658 out-patients, at an expendi¬ 
ture of ;^i’984, contributed by Government, local funds, and subscrip¬ 
tions. In 1876, 17,161 persons were vaccinated by the staff of the 
Vaccination Department. 

Amr^Loti. —Municipal town in Berar; Headquarters of District of 
same name. Lat. 20" 55' 45" N., long. 77° 47' 30" e. ; population, 
according to Census of 1867, 23,410; a(^,cording to Commissioners’ 
Report of 1876-77, 25,517. A branch (State) railway of 6 miles joins 
the town with the Great Indian Peninsula line at Badnena, whidi is 411 
miles from Bombay, 108 from Ndgpur, and 1332 miles from Calcutta, 
by rail. Height above sea lev^l, 1134 feet. A strong stonewall of 
from 20 to 26.feet high, circuit 2\ miles, surrounds the town, having 
five gates and four wickets (khhki). The v.all was begun in a.d. 1807 
by the Nizdm’s Government, to protect tiie wealthy traders from the 
Pindiris. The Khunari (bloody) wicket is said to be so called from 700 
persons having fallen in a fight close to it in 1818. The town is divided 
into two parts—the Kasba and the Pet. In the middle of the last 
century a large number of Akola people, who had been driven away by 
the tyranny of the talukddrs, emigrated to Amrdoti; and a new acces¬ 
sion was derived from the’same cause forty years ago. Most of the 
wells are brackish. The most remarkable native buildings are the 
Temple of Bhdwanf, also called the Amba Temple, said to have been 
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built a thousand years ago (and which has supplied a doubtful deriva¬ 
tion for the name of Amrioti); together with seven other temples, built 
about a hundred years ago. • Amrioti is celebrated for its cotton trade, 
and gives its name to the class of fibre of which it is the entrepdt. Until 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway diverted the business to Bombay, 
the Amrdoti cotton was chiefly sent to Mirzapur, on the Ganges, on 
pach-bullocks. In 1842, a single merchant is said to have despatched 
100,000 bullock loads by this route to Calcutta. Amrioti now ranks 
next to Khdmgaon as a cotton inart. It is also an emporium for 
piece-goods, spices, metals, and other articles imported from the 
west coast. In 1804, General Wellesley encamped here after the 
capture of Gawilgarh. It had then no commercial importarige. In 
1848, during the Nizdm’s rule, the price of jodr (great millet), the 
staple food of the people, rose 400 per cent.,—from 10s. to £,2 per 
candy,—owing to the want of rain; and the populace murdered Dhanrij 
Sahd, a wealthy trader, who had bought up large quantities of rice. 
Principal public buildings—Court houses. Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner’s offices, jail, lines for police and one company of native 
infantry, hospital, dispensaries, church with cemetery, rest-houses for 
Native and European travellers. Population within municipal limits in 
1877, 24,088; municipal taxation, or 2s. 5d. per head. Con¬ 

servancy good; population increasing. Amrdoti has one newspaper, 
the Prumod Sindhd. In 1877 there were 13 cotton ‘mills or large 
manufactories’ in Amrioti and the neighbourhood; 1640 ‘private 
looms or small works,’ employing in all 5788 cotton-workers, of whom 
11 were Europehn superintendents; also, 700 wool-looms, 36 silk, and 
798 looms for ‘other fibres,’ employing 12,000 workmen; 65,608 
passengers by State Railway of 6 miles from Amrdoti to Badnera; net 
profits of railway, ;^2021. , 

Amrdpur. —Petty State in Rewa Kdnta, Bombay. Area, if square 
miles; estimated revenue (1875), los. There are four chiefs, who 
pay a tribute of ^20 to the Giekwdr of Baroda. The chief village 
lies in lat. 21° 36', long. 71° 6'. • 

Amr4vati. —River in the Coimbatore <ind Trichinopwly Districts, 
Madras Presidency. It has its sourer? in the confluence of several 
jungle streams that run from the north-eastern spur of the Anamalai 
range into the Anjendd valley, whence it debouches into the Coimbatore 
District at the village of Kallapur, and, after flowing through the tdluks 
of Udamalpdtai, Dardpur, and Kardr, falls into the Cauvery river at the 
village of Tirumkudal, on the Trichinopoly boundary. In its course of 
122 miles, the Amrdvati is crossed by 16 anicuts and 6 temporary 
dams, which drain off for the fields so much water that in ordinary sea¬ 
sons the river is nearly exhausted before it joins the Cauvery (lat. 10“ 
58' N., and long. 78“ 13' 45" e.). The Government revenue in 1875-76 
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from the 23,540 acres of wet dr rice lands irrigated by this river 
amounted to ^^7732, being at the rate, therefore, of 6s. yd. per acre. 
Kardr is the most important town on its banks. Navigation is possible 
only for the smallest description of boats. 

Amrdvati {Amara Ishwara, Dharamikotta, sometim^o o»..ed Dipal 
Dinna). —Town in the Satnap.illi tdluk, Kistna District, Madras Presi¬ 
dency. Lat. 16° 34' 45" N., long. 80° 24' 21" E. ; pop. (1871), 2155 ; 
houses, 524. Situated on the south bank of the Kistna, 20 miles north¬ 
west of Guntoor, and close to the site of the ancient Dharamkotta. Of 
great interest for the antiquarian, as one of the chief centres of the 
Buddhist kingdom of Vengi, and for its tope. The tope was first 
examined in 1797, when drawings were made; and subsequently, 
portions of the sculptures from the processional circle and daghoba were 
sent by Sir W. Elliott to England. Amrdvati has been identified with 
Hiouen Thsang’s To-na-kie-tse-kia, and with the Rahmi of Arab geogra¬ 
phers. Subsequent to the disappearance of Buddhism from this region, 
the town became a centre of the Sivaite faith. When Hiouen Thsang 
visited Amrivati in 639 a.d., it had already been deserted fora century, 
but he speaks in glowing terms of its magnificence and beauty. No 
vestige of the central daghoba now remains in situ, but Mr. Fergusson has 
ascertained ‘its dimensions and general appearance by piecing together 
the fragments'in the India Museum, London. Very careful and artistic 
representations of the tope, with its daghoba and interesting rail, pillars, 
and sculptures, will be found in Mr. Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent 
Worship, and in his History of Indian Architecture (ed. 1876). Its 
elaborate carvings illustrate the life of Buddha, and supply valuable 
materials for the study of tree and serpent worship in India. 

Amrdvati, or Chatia, Hill.— Close to the village of Chati^, in 
Cuttack District, Bengal. L-at 26’ 37' n., Isng. Sfi’ 5' e. At the eastern 
base of the hill are the remains of an old fort, with an extensive 
rampart made of laterite, 4 feet deep, and said to have been 2 miles 
square. On a platform within the rampart are the remains of the fort; 
and another platform contains two images of the goddess Indrdni, cut 
oik cf slate-slbne, and remarkable for their elegance and beauty. 

Amreli. —Town in the peninsula of K.itKiiwdr, Bombay, situate within 
the limits of Baroda territory; 139 miles south-west of Baroda, and 132 
miles south-west of Ahniedabad. Lat. 21° 36' n., long. 71’ iq' 1?" e. : 
pop. {1872), 15,998. 

Amri. —Government village in Sehwan Deputy-Collectorate, Kur- 
rachee District, Sind. Lat. 26° 10' 30" n., long. 68“ 3' 30" e. j pop. 867, 
mainly agricultural, including 757 Muhammadans, 107 Hindus. 
Staging bungalow. 

Amrit& Bazar or Magurd. —A village in Jessor District, Bengal; 
founded by a family of landholders in the District, and named after 
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their mother, Amrita. Lat 23° 9' n,, long. 89° 6' e. A Bengith' weekly 
newspaper, the Amritd Bdzdr Ratrika, is published here. A theistic 
congregation was formed at Amritd Bdzdr in 1859, and consisted, in 
1870, of 15 jiembers. There is a separate Samdj for women. 

Amritsar. —A Division under a Commissioner in the Punjab, lying 
between 31° 10' and 33° 50' 30" n. lat, and between 74° 14' 45" and 
75° 44' 30" E. long., and including the three Districts of Amritsar, 
GuRDASPUR,and Sialkot, each of which see separately. Area of Amritsar 
Division, 5335 square miles; pop. (1868), 2,743,880, comprising 
1,401,290 Muhammadans, 659,905 Hindus, 352,885 Sikhs, 2454 Chris¬ 
tians, and 327,346 others. 

Amritsar. —A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjib, lying between 31° 10' and 32° 13' n. lat, and between 74° 24' 
a..j 75° 27' E. long. ; area, in 1868, 1555 square miles; population, 
1868, 832,750. Amritsar is bounded on the north-west by the 
'.■’cr Ravi, on the north-east by the District of Gurddspur, on the 
south-east by the river Beas, and on the south-west by the District 
of I.ahore. The administrative Headquarters are at the town of 
Amrit.sar. 

Physical Aspects. —The District of Amritsar is an oblong strip of 
v-ountry extending from side to side of the Bari Dodb, or alluvial tract 
between the Beas and the Ravi. Though apparently a'lcvel plain, it 
has in reality a gentle slope from east to rvest, as indicated by the 
course of its boundary rivers. The right bank of the Beas is high and 
abmpt, crowned with a series of bluffs and sandhills, which occasionally 
attain an elevation of 60 feet above tlic stream at their base. From 
this point the level gradually falls .way towards the channel of the 
Ravi, whose eastern bank ^oes not exceed a few feet in height. In the 
neighbourhood of the Ravi? water may bg found at less than 20 feet 
below the surface, whereas in the higher ground to the eastward it can 
rarely be reached at a depth of 50 feet. On either river a belt of khddir, 
or low-lying silt, fringes the margin of the modern bed. Between these 
great boundary streams, several lines af drainage enter Amritsar from 
Gurdispur, and after heavy rains bring danvn a consider^dtle voltime'^f 
water, collected from the high grounds*of that District. Of these the 
most important is the Kirran. The soil of Amritsar consists mainly 
of alluvial clay and loam, usually good and cultivable, though inter¬ 
spersed with patches of barren sand, or tracts of the deleterious saline 
efflorescence known as kalar. The District includes several strips of 
waste land, more or less covered with inferior timber-trees and coarse 
grass, some of which are under the charge of the Forest Department/!* 
while others are preserved for the sake of fodder alone. The characteristic 
trees indigenous to Amritsar are the phuldhi (Acacia modesta), fardsh 
(Tamarix orientalis), dhdk (Butea frondosa), and jhdnd (Prosopis 
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spicigera). The last-named species is a gnarled and knotted bush, 
highly valued for fuel. Many other fruit-bearing or forest trees have 
been successfully introduced of late years. The District has no mineral 
produce except kankar, or nodulated limestone, deposited in layers a 
few feet below the surface, and largely used for road-metalling and the 
manufacture of lime. Salt was formerly obtained from the saline earth 
of the kalar plains by evaporation, but this industry is now practically 
extinct, owing to the superior supply obtained from the mines of 
Jhelum Di.strict. a good bag of game, including black buck and 
other deer, may be made in many parts of the District. 

History .—.Amritsar contains no noteworthy relics of an early date, 
and the interest of its local annals begins with the rise of the Sikh 
power. I’he guru or high priest, Angad, successor to Ndnak, founder 
of their sect, inhabited the village of Khadiir, near the Beas, in the 
south of this District, where he died in 1553. Amar Dds, third guru, 
also lived in the same neighbourhood, and was succeeded on his death, 
in 1574, by his son-in-law Rdm Das, who became the fourth spiritual 
leader of the rising sect. Ram Dds laid the foundations of the future 
city of Armitsar upon a site granted by the Emperor Akbar. He also 
excavated the holy tank from which the town derives its name of 
Amrita Saras, or Pool of Immortality ; and in its midst, on a small 
island, he began to erect a temple, the future centre of Sikh devo¬ 
tion. Arj.in, the i\{lY\guru, son and successor of Rdm Das, completed 
the sacred building, and Kved to see the growth of a flourishing town 
around the holy site. In spite of persecution, the sect rapidly increased 
in numbers and importance ; but Arjan died a prisoner at Lahore in 
1606. Under his son, Har Govind, the Sikhs first offered resistance to ' 
the imperial pow'er. The guru defeated a foVce sent against him ; but 
was ultimately obliged to leave the Punjab, ^ind died an ej^ile in 1644-5. 
Guru Govind, the tenth spiritual chief in succession to Ndnak, organised 
the Sikhs into a religious-military commonwealth; in which all men 
were equal, and all soldiers. In 1708, Banda, the chosen friend and 
disciple of Govind, the last of the gurus, returned to Amritsar, and 
piVacbed a reiigious war agsiinst the Muhammadans. Henceforth the 
character of the Sikh resistance entirely th;> nged. Amritsar was the centre 
of a constant struggle, waged with varying fortune by the Sikhs, at first 
against the imperial governors of Lahore, and afterwards against Ahmad 
Shdh Durdni. Time after time the Musalmdns succeeded in capturing 
their capital; but after each defeat the enthusiasm of the young faith 
rose again with unabated vigour. The last great disaster of the Sikhs 
rwas in 1762, when Ahmad Shdh routed their forces completely, and 
pursued them across the Sutlej (Satlej). On his homeward march he de¬ 
stroyed the town of Amritsar, blew up the temple with gunpowder, filled 
in the sacred tank with mud, and defiled the holy place by the slaughter 
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of cows. But, true to their faith, the Sikhs rose once more as their con® 
queror withdrew, and this time initiated a final struggle, which resulted 
in the secure establishment of their independence. The desecrated 
shrine was restored, and Amritsar became for a while the capital of the 
Province. Each of the Sikh Confederacies had its own quarters in the 
city. . In the division of their territory the greater part of Amritsar 
District fell to the chiefs of the Bhangi Confederacy. Gradually, how¬ 
ever. Ran jit Sinh, who obtained possession of Lahore in 1799, brought 
the whole surrounding country uSder his own sway. The Bhangi 
chieftains succumbed in 1802, and before long the whole District was 
included in the dominions of the Inhere prince. * With the remainder 
of the Punjab, it came under British rule after the second Sfkh war, 
in 1849. As originally formed, the Amritsar District included the Sub¬ 
division of Narowdl, transferred to Siilkot in 1867 ; and other redistri¬ 
butions of territory have also taken place from time to time. On the 
outbreak of the Mutiny in May 1857, great anxiety was felt for the safety 
of the Govindgarh fortress, just outside the walls of Amritsar. It was 
garrisoned mainly by native troops of suspected regiments, and a few 
artillerymen were the only Europeans on the spot. The city, on the 
other hand, remained quiet, and the peasantry evinced a loyal readiness 
to aid the local authorities in case of need. The danger was at length 
averted by the rapid march of a company of British Infantry from 
Meean Meer (Midn Mir). ^ 

Population .— The Census of 1855 returned the total number of 
inhabitants in the tract now composing the Amritsar District at 
720,374. The enumeration of 1868 showed a rise to the number 
of 832>,75 o, being an increase of 112,376 persons. It was effected 
oi'er an area of 1555 sqmJe miles, and gave the following results:— 
Total population, 832,750* number of ,villages, 107S ; number of 
houses, 197,528. From these data the following averages may be 
deduced:—Persons per square mile, 535 ; villages per square mile, 
070; persons per village, 773; houses per square mile, 127; persons 
per house, 4’2i. Classified according to sex, there were—males, 
465,074; females, 367,676; proportion •of males, 55'85 per,cent. 
Classified according to age, there w%re — under 12 years, males, 
161,157; females, 131,608; total, 292,765, or 35TS percent.: above 
12 years, males, 303,917 ; females, 236,0681 total, 539,985, or 64'85 
per cent. As regards the religious distinctions of the people, the 
Hindus numbered 138,027; Muh.amm.adans, 377,135 ; Sikhs, 223,219; 
and others, 94,369. The agricultural population is returned at 269,765 
persons. The princip.al tribes of the District include 201,323 Jdtsyv 
33,933 Kashmiris, 30,496 Brdhmans, 30,339 Kshattriyas, 18,915 Rdjputs, 
and 18,824 Aroras. The Jdts constitute little less than 75 per cent of 
the agricultural population; about one quarter of their number are 
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Tvluhammadans, and the remainder Sikhs. The latter class of Jits In 
this and the neighbouring Districts formed the flower of the armies 
which contested the fields of Moodkee (Mudki), Ferozshah, and 
Sobraon with the British troops, and ventured again to face them in a 
second campaign. They are a peasantry of which any country in the 
world might well be proud, admirable as soldiers in time of war, and 
equally admirable in peace for their skill and perseverance as agricul¬ 
turists. The Kashmiris are exclusively Muhammadans, and reside in 
the city of Amritsar, where they ^arry on their manufacture of the 
fiimous Amritsar shawls. Slight in person and uncleanly in their 
habits, they bear a bad reputation for trickery and litigiousness. Large 
numbers of the Brahmans are engaged in agriculture, while others find 
employment as domestic servants. The Kshattriyas and Aroras form 
the trading classes of the towns and villages. Rdjputs are found as 
agriculturists only in the low-lying lands bordering upon the Ravi and 
the Beas; most of them follow miscellaneous occupations in the city 
of Amritsar. The District contains six municipal towns — namely, 
Amritsar (136,609), Jandialah (6819), Majitha (6388), Ramdas 
(5833), Tarn Taran (2709), and Vairowal (5222). Amritsar, the 
administrative headquarters of the District, is second in size to Delhi 
alone amobgst the cities of the Province, and inferior to none in 
political impbrtance. It is the sacred city of the Sikhs, and the centre 
of their religious aspirations. No other town in the District can lay 
claim to more than local importance. 

Agriculture. — Only a small proportion of the soil is unfit for 
tillage, and a considerable area receives irrigation from the Bdri Dodb 
Canal, which draws its supplies from the Ravi in Gurddspur District ’ 
Amritsar is traversed both by the main cadal and by a branch which 
passes westwards towards I.q.hore. In a gueat part of the District wells 
are also in use for irrigation, either independently or as supplementary 
to the canals. Cultivation has been largely extended of late years 
under the security of British rule. In 1851 there were 149,483 atres 
of irrigated land, and a total of 596,748 acres under cultivation; in 
rC644he irrigated area had*risen to 179,014 acres, and the total extent 
of cultivation to 633,080 acres. Retun s compiled in 1873-74 show 
the following results:—Area irrigated by canals, 114,963 acres; irri¬ 
gated by private works, • 156,665 acres; unirrigated, 495,092; total’ 
cultivated area, 766,720. A large proportion of the tillage is thus 
protected against drought by artificial means. The staple products of 
the rabU or spring harvest, are wheat, barley, and gram. Mustard, 
oflax, lentils, and safflower are also cultivated, together with small 
quantities of poppy and tobacco. For the khanf, or autumn harvest, 
rice, Indian corn, jodr., pnlses, cotton, and sugar-cane are the all- 
important crops. The grain is principally grown for home consumption, 
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while sugar and cotton form the staples of the export trade. In the 
year 1875-76 the acreage of the principal crop was returned as follows; 
—Wheat, 225,818 acres; barley, 36,795 acres; gram, 87,157 acres; 
tobacco, 3623 acres; mustard,31,561 acres; rice,20,013acres; Indian 
corn, 38,952 zxxfi', jodr, 54,033 acres; pulses, 12,811 acres; cotton, 
22,017 acres; sugar-cane, 31,207 acres. Wheat and barley for the 
spring harvest are ordinarily sown in September or October, and reaped 
in March or April. For gram, the seasons both of sowing and reaping 
are a little earlier. The preparation for the autumn harvest is begun 
with the commencement of the rainy season, and sowing ought to be 
completed before the middle of August. The soil is the property of 
village communities, held subject to the payment of a land tax to 
the State. Out of 1077 villages, in 1873-74, only 59 retain the Whole of 
their land in common ; amongst the remainder, the division of land in 
accordance with the shares of the coparceners has been carried out with 
greater or less completeness. Villages in which no undivided common 
land remains, are exceptional. The whole village is in any case 
responsible to the Government for the land tax assessed upon it The 
number of sharers is returned at 87,804, and the gross area at 1,214,716 
acres; allowing for each proprietor, including land let to tenants, an 
average holding of 13 *8 acres. The tenants of the District are thus 
classified: Occupancy tenants, 15,411; average holding, 5 acres: 
tenants holding conditionally, 1186; average holding, 3 acres: tenants- 
at-will, 32,447 ; average holding, 4 acres.. Most of the • Occupancy 
tenants pay rents in the form of a percentage upon the land tax falling 
to their holdings. With this exception rent is taken almost universally 
in kind. Cash wages in 1875-76 ruled as follows:—Unskilled labourers, 
from 3fd. t0 4jd. per diAn; skilled labourers, from 9d. to is. o|d. per^ 
diem. In the .same year |he following were the prices current of food¬ 
stuffs:—Wheat, 22 sers per rupee, or 55! id. per cwt.; barley, 31 sers 
per rupee, or 3s. 7d. per cwt.; grain, 29J sers per rupee, or 3s. 9W. per 
cwt.; Indian com, 25^ sers per rupee, or 4s. sd. per cwt. , jodr, 31J 
sers per rupee, or 3s. 6^d. per cwt. 

Natural Calamities. —^'Fhe north and west of the District are Cjom- 
paratively secure from drought, through the abundant facilities for 
irrigation which exist in that tract; but in the south-eastern pargands, 
which are higher and more sandy, there njust always be risk from the 
abnormally dry seasons. In 1861, and again in 1869, the failure of the 
rains rendered necessary the opening of relief works. On both occa¬ 
sions the high price of food caused great distress in the city of Amritsar, 
to which the indigent peasantry from the neighbouring Districts were 
attracted in thousands by its reputed wealth. The District as a whdlte 
did not suffer materially from the scarcity, and the peasants of the 
irrigated portions secured large profits from their crops. On Januarj' 
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the ist, 1870, wheat was sold at 9^ sen per rupee, or ns. pjd. per 
cwt; gram, at 13J sers per rupee, or 8s. 2d. per cwt.; and Indian com, 
at 17I sers per rupee, or 6s. 4d. per cwt. 

Commerce and Trade, etc .—As a commercial centre, Amritsar takes 
precedence of every town in the Punjab. Its imports are estimated 
at an average value of ^^2,000,000, and its exports at ;£i,500,000. 
Bokhara, Kabul, and Kashmir to the north or west, and Rijputina on 
the south, supply its markets with their produce, and largely depend 
upon it for the purchase of their Indian and European wares. It is 
also the great emporium for the home traffic of the Punjab, gathering 
local products of every kind for exportation, and supplying half the 
merchants of the Province with English piece-goods or other imports 
from Calcutta and Bombay. The principal items of the Indian trade 
are grain, sugar, oil-seeds, salt, tobacco, tea, cotton, silk, wool, metals, 
and leather. The spccialit'e of the city is the manufacture of shawls from 
the fine woollen undergrowth of the goats found on the high plateau of 
Thibet. Amritsar City.) Important horse and cattle fairs arc 
held on the chief festivals. The local trade centres so entirely within the 
city, that the smaller towns are thrown completely into the shade. 
Jandidlah, Rdmdds, Majitha, Tarn Tdran, and Vairowdl are, however, 
local marts 'of some importance. The Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Rail¬ 
way traverses' 4 he heart of the District, with stations at Wazfr Bhullar, 
Jandidlah, Amritsar, Khasa, and Atdri. There are two good metalled 
roads; the Grand Trunk Ijne, which enters the District from Jullundur 
by a ferry across the Sutlej (Satlej), and passes on to Lahore, through 
Amritsar; and the road from Amritsar to Pathdnkot, in Gurddspur, at 
the foot of the Himalayas. The total mileage of communications in 
1875-76 was thus returned: Railways, 61 i*.iles; metalled roads, 76 
miles; unmetalled roads, 359 miles. I’herc^.are two printing-presses in 
Amritsar. 

Administration .—The revenue derived from the District in 1875-76 
was 107,196, of which the land tax contributed .^^83,921, or nearly 
four-fifths. The two next important items are stamps and excise. 
Tb# land tax^was summarily assessed in 1849-50 at but 

reductions were afterwards found necess.i y, and granted accordingly. 
The administration is carried on by 13 civil and revenue officers, 
who exercise both judicial .and magisterial powers. The staff usually 
includes 3 covenanted civilians. In 1875-76 the regular police force 
numbered 928 men, including the municipal constabulary, being at the 
rate of i man to every i'67 square mile of area and every 891 of the 
Ijppulation. There is also a body of village watchmen {chaukiddn), 
whose number, however, is not on record. In the 6 years ending 
1872, 56 murders were committed in the District, while 78 cases of 
dacoity, or robbery with violence, were recorded; the number of thefts 
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and criminal trespasses returned in 1872 was 1315. The District jail 
at Amritsar contained in 1875 a total number of 1775 prisoners, includ¬ 
ing 1721 males and 54 females. Education has made great progress in 
this District. In 1872-73 the returns show 132 schools supported or aided 
by the State, having a joint roll of 6954 pupils. The cost of the educa¬ 
tional establishment amounted to ;^4858. In 1875-76 the number of 
schools had risen to 168, while the rolls included as many as 8699 
pupils. These figures give an average of 9’2 square miles for each 
school, and a percentage of i '04 scholars upon the total population. 
The principal educational establishments arc a female normal school, 
the higher and middle departments of the District school, and the 
various mission schools in receipt of grants-in-aid. Female instruction 
has received considerable attention in Amritsar, 1508 of the scholars 
in 1872-73 being girls. For administrative purposes the District is 
divided into 3 tahstls and 23 pargands. The joint revenue of the six 
municipal towns amounted, in 1875-76, to ;^3o,969; while their united 
expenditure reached a total of ;£’32,ii2. The incidence of municipal 
taxation was at the rate of 3s. p^d. per head of the population within 
municipal limits. 

Sanitary Aspects .—The climate of Amritsar is considered more tem¬ 
perate in the summer months than that of many other places in the 
Punjab; and this fact'is doubtless due to the comparative proximity 
of the hills, joined with the general extension of tillage and irrigation. 
During the winter months the atmosphere is pleasant and healthy. The 
annual average rainfall for the 8 years ending 1873-74 amounted to 
22'3 inches. The mean temperature in the shade in May 1872 was 
84‘67°; in July, 8i‘i6°; in December, 52‘46°. The highest reading in 
1875 was 114° in May. T!?e total number of deaths recorded in the 
District during 1875 was 30*506, being at the rate of 37 per thousand 
of the population. Amritsar District contains five charitable dispen¬ 
saries, which afforded relief in 1875 to 46,859 patients. 

Amritsar. — Tahsil of Amritsar District, Punjab; situated in the 
middle of the Biri Dodb plain, between,3i° 28' 15" and 31° 51' n. lat, 
and between 74° 44' 30" and 75° 26' i5"«e. long., and.deriviijg ita» 
name from the city of Amritsar, which lidfe within its boundaries. Area, 
545 square miles; pop. {1868), 401,089. 

Am^tsar. —City in Amritsar District, Punjab, and Headquarters of 
the Division. Lat. 31° 37' 15" n., long. 74° 55' e. ; population in 
1868, 133,925, comprising 49,115 Hindus, 61,193 Muhammadans, 
19,267 Sikhs, 130 Christi.ans, and 4220 ‘ others.’ Next to Delhi, the 
wealthiest and most populous city of the Punjab, and the religious capital 
of the Sikhs. Lies in a depression of the Bari Dodb, 32 miles east of 
Lahore, and midway between the Beas and the Ravi. Founded by Guru 
Rdm Dds, the apostle of the Sikhs, in 1574, upon a site granted by the 
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Emperor Akbar, around a sacred tank, from which the city takes its 
name. A temple was erected in the centre of the tdluk, and Amritsar 
(literally ‘ The Pool of Immortality ’) became the capital of the rising 
sect. (See ante, p. i8o.) Another account mentions that an ancient 
city, Chak, formed the nucleus of the Si'kh saints’ capitaL Ahmad 
Shdh destroyed the town in 1761, blew up the temple, and defiled the 
shrines with bullocks’ blood. After his retirement in the succeeding 
year, the Sikh community assumed political independence, and Amritsar 
was divided between the various^ chiefs, each of whom possessed a 
separate ward as his private estate. The city gradually passed, how¬ 
ever, into the power of the Bhangi Confederacy, who retained the 
suprepiacy until 1802. In that year Ranjit Sinh seized Amritsar, and 
incorporated it with his dominions. The Maharaji spent large sums 
of money upon the great shrine, and roofed it with sheets of copper gilt, 
whence the building derives its popular name of the Golden Temple. 
He also erected the fortress of Govincigarh, to the north-west of the 
city, nominally for the protection of the pilgrims, but in reality to 
overawe their tumultuous assemblages. Part of the massive wall with 
which he surrounded Amritsar still remains, but the greater portion has 
been demolished since the British occupation. The present city is 
handsome and well-built, its oldest portions dating back only to the 
year 1762, While the greater part is of very recent erection. Near the 
centre lies the sacred tank, from whose midst rises the Darbdr Sihib, or 
great temple of the Sikh faith, the focus of the believer’s aspirations. 
It stands upon a rectangular platform, connected with the land by a 
marble causeway, and consists of a square block surmounted by a gilded 
dome. Many of the inlaid decorations had been carried off by the 
Sikh marauders from the tomb of Jahdn^r and other Muhammadan 
monuments. The city contains several minor tanks and temples, 
besides a lofty column, known as the Bdba Atal, built over the tomb of 
a son of Guru Har Govind. A short distance north-west of the modern 
wall stands the fort of Govindgarh, built by Ranjit Sinh in 1809, and 
now garrisoned by a company of British infantry with a battery of 
■*rtilU;ry. North of the cily are the civil lines, and beyond them the 
military cantonment, occupied* at present (1877) by two companies of 
native infantry. The Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway has a handsome 
station half a mile north*of the city. The chief public buildings are the 
court-houses and treasury, the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, 
post office, telegraph office, police station, jail, dispensary, and Govern¬ 
ment collegiate school-house. Two great religious fairs are held in 
Amritsar during the months of November and April. Besides its 
political importance as the sacred city of the Sfkh faith, Amritsar forms 
the headquarters of several heterodox or fanatical sects. 

Amritsar is the most flourishing commercial city of the Punjab, 
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and it has become the great enirepdt and starting-place for the trans- 
Himalayan traffic. The annual value of the imports into Amritsar is 
estimated at ^2,000,000, and the exports at ;^i,5oo,ooo. Trade is 
carried on with Bokhara, Kdbul, and Kashmir on the north, and with 
Calcutta, Bombay, and the other Indian seats of commerce southward. 
The principal imports are grain, pulses, sugar, oil, salt, tobacco, cotton, 
English piece-goods, Kashmir shawls, silk, glass, earthenware, hard¬ 
ware, tea; and dye stuffs. The exports are chiefly the same articles, 
passed through in transit; togetherVith the manufactures of the town, 
which consist mainly of woollen fabrics and silks. The specialii'e of the 
city is the manufacture of shawls from the fine undfergrowth of the goats 
on the plateau of Thibet. The pattern of the best shawls is produced 
on the loom; the common kinds are woven of a single ground shade, 
and afterwards embroidered in colours. The looms employed number 
about 4000. The workers are Kashmiris, whose first settlement took 
place about the year 1803. Besides the shawls of home manufacture, 
Amritsar forms the chief mart for the genuine fabrics of Kashmir. 
Several European firms have agents in the city to make their purchases; 
and the total annual value of shawls exported to Europe is stated at 
;^2oo,ooo, of which the local manufacture contributes ^80,000. A 
full-sized shawl of the best quality will fetch ;^4o on the spot; smaller 
sizes range in price from ;^i2 to "Ibe other principal items of 

manufacture are woollen cloth, silk goods, and gold-thread embroidery. 
Important horse and cattle fairs are held oa the two great religious 
festivals. 

The site of Amritsar is very flat, and its drainage difficult to effect, 
and insufficient. The water supply is obtained from wells, in which 
impurities commonly occuf. Hence Amritsar suffers much from any 
epidemic which visits the Punjab; and cholera, fever, diarrhoea, and 
dysentery are very prevalent. The civic administration of Amritsar is 
conducted by a municipality of the first class. Municipal income 
in 1875-76, ;^29,837, or 4s. 4^d. per head of population (136,609) 
within municipal limits. . 

Amroha. —Tahsil of Moradabad District, North-Western Provjnces-j 
consists of a level plain traversed by*the Riirnganga and the Sote. 
Area, 251 square mites, of which 173 are under cultivation; pop. 
(1872), 175,711 persons; number of villages, 485; land revenue, 
1,752 ; total revenue, ;^i2,i93 ; rental paid by cultivators, ;£4o,99i; 
incidence of revenue per acre, is. 5id. 

Amroha. —Ancient municipal town in Moradabad District, North- 
Western Provinces; 20 miles north-west of Moradabad, on the road 
to Bijnor and Muzaffamagar; frequently mentioned by the Musalmin 
historians. Lat. 28° 54' 40" n., long. 78“ 31' 5" e.; area, 655 acres; pop. 
(1872), 34,904 persons, including 10,253 Hindus and 24,630 Muham- 
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roadans. Contains a tank, and tomb of Shaikh Saddu. Municipal 
revenue in 1875-76, ;£2099; from taxes, ;£'i573, or lojd. per head of 
population within municipal limits. 

Amsin. — Pargand in Fyzabad District, Oudh; bounded on the north 
by the river Sarju or Gogra, on the east byTdnda pargand, on the south 
by the Madha river, and on the west by Haweli Oudh, and Pachhimrdth 
parganas. The aboriginal Bhars have left many ruins in this pargand; 
they themselves have disappeared. The ancient Hiydu clans still repre¬ 
sented in the pargand are the Bafwar and Raikwdr Kshattriyas, who 
came to the country about 300 years ago. The former were at one 
time powerful, but their villages have within the last thirty years jrassed 
into the hands of others. Of the 180 villages comprising the pargand, 
79 are held by Mahardjd Man Sinh, a Brahman; the Gargbansis hold 
44; Musalmdns, 21, etc. etc. These estates were all formed in the 
present century. To the old landed families of Banvdrs and Raikwdrs 
only 6 villages remain of their ancient estates. I'he tillage is very good. 
Irrigation is largely resorted to. Area, 107 square miles, or 68,311 
acres, of which 42,543 are cultivated and 10,203 cultivable but 
not under tillage. Population, allowing for recent transfers: Hindus, 
54,539; Muhammadans, 4689; total, 59,228, of whom 30,392 are 
males and 2^8,836 females. The Brdhmans are the most numerous 
section of the population; and, next to them, the Kshattriyas or 
Rdjputs. ^.Markets are held in 9 villages. 

Amura Bhauriari (Amwa Byrria). —A village in Champdran Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal. Lat. 26° 47' n., long. 84° 19' e. ; pop. (1872), 7031. 

Amurndth. —Cave in Kashmir State, Punjab; situated among the 
mountains which bound that territory on the north-east. Lat. 34° 15' N., 
long. 75° 49’ E. It consists of a natural open’lng in a gypsum rock, about 
30 yards in height and 20 in ejepth, and is h^d to be the dwelling-place of 
the god Siva. Thornton mentions this as a resort of pilgrims, whose 
prayers are supposed to be favourably answered if the doves which 
inhabit its recesses fly out at the sound of their tumultuous supplications. 

Amwd. —Town in Gorakhpur District, North-Western Provinces, 
feat. %.6° 51 n'., long. 84” i(i 15" e. ; are.t, i 15 acres; pop. (1872), 6150. 

An, or Aeng.— River in* Kyouk-hpyi (Kyouk-hpyoo) District, 
Arakan Division, British Burma; rises in the Arakan Yoma Mountains, 
and flows by a south-westerly course into Combermere Bay. Navigable 
45 miles from its mouth during spring tides. 

An, or Aeng. —Township in Kyouk-hpyU (Kyouk-hpyoo) District, 
British Burma. Area estimated at 2833 square miles; pop. (1876), 
^20,631. It consists of a hilly and densely-wooded country, entirely 
occupying the eastern portion of Kyouk-hpyd north of the Mdi 
(Maee) river, and bounded by the Arakan Yoma Mountains. The 
chief rivers are the An and the Mdf (Maee). large quantities of rice, 
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tobacco, and sesamum are raised for exportation in the river valleys 
near the sea-coast. From Upper Burma, vi& the An Pass, are im¬ 
ported ponies, tea, coarse sugar, lacquered ware, and other articles. 
Gross revenue (1876), ^^2565. Before 1826 An formed a Burmese 
Governorship; after our conquest it was united with Sandoway; and 
in 1833 erected into a separate‘District, with portions of the present 
Kyouk-hpyii and Akyab Districts joined to it. In 1838 the head¬ 
quarters were removed from An to Kyouk-hpyti, and 11 circles were 
added to it from Ramri (Ramre^) District. In 1852 Ramri and 
An were united into' the Kyouk-hpyd District. 

An, or Aeng. —Town and headquarters of An township, Kyouk- 
hpyd (Kyouk-hpyoo) District, British Burma; situated in lat. 1.9° 49' 
30" N., and long. 94° 4’ 45" e., on the river An, 45 miles from hs mouth. 
An important seat of transit trade between the Arakan coast and 
Independent Burma; it forms, indeed, the starting-place for the great 
trade route over the Yoma Mountains to Ava. The pass rises from 
147 feet to 4517 feet above the sea level. The descent is steepest 
on its east side, the gradients averaging 472 feet per mile. The stock¬ 
ade of Nariengain, at the summit of the pass, was captured from the 
Burmese by a British detachment in 1853. Population of An town 
(1875), 1528, chiefly engaged in commerce. 

Anagundi. —Town in Madras.— See Vijayanagar. 

- Anagundi. —The capital of the Narapatti dynasty in ^e 14th 
century. See Vijayanagar. • 

Anak&palle {Atiakapill'i ).—Estate in Vizagapatam District, Madras. 
Originally only tributary to the Vizianagram Rdjds, it passed entirely 
into the hands of the famih' by purchase at auction in 1802, subject 
to a tribute {peshkasJi) Xa Government of per annum, and 

was resold by the Rdjd to Oode Jaggappa, It consists of 16 villages, 
and comprises some of the richest land in the District. 

Anfl.kitpa. 11 ft-— Tii/r/k in Vizagapatam District, Madnas. Contains 
406 ‘ towns ’ and villages, all zaminddri (belonging to private estate- 
holders), with 39,373 houses and 165,499 inhabitants. Classified 
according to religion, there were in 1871—Hindus, 162,489, including" 
116,503 Vaishnavs and 45.757 Shivas;‘Muhammadans, 2932, among 
them 92 Wahdbis; Christians, 28. Chief town, Anakapalle. 

Anfl.kA pn.11fl {Ankapilli). —Town in Vizag.-qiatam District, Madras, 
Lat. 17° 41' 20" N., long. 83° 3' E. ; houses, 3554 ; pop. (1871), 13,317. 
Situated on the Sdra'ddnadi river and the great trunk road, 20 miles 
south-west of Vizagapatam; also connected by road with Piidima-duka, 
which serves as its port. A rising town of recent growth, and an 
agricultural centre, with an export trade in sugar and cotton. 
Most of the surrounding country belongs to the Rdjd of Vizianagram. 
There was a political disturbance here, speedily quelled, in 1832. 
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Being the headquarters {kasbX) of the taluk, it possesses the usual 
subordinate courts, jail, dispensary, and school. In population, Anakd- 
palle ranks fourth among the towns of the District. 

AnaTnalai {Amiamally, literally ‘ Elephant Mountains ’).—A range of 
hills and tablelands in the Coimbatore District and Travancore State, 
Madras. Lat. 10° 13' 45"-io° 31' 30" n., long. 76° 52' 3o"-77° 23' E. 
They form a portion of the great Western Ghdts, and eventually merge 
into the Travancore Hills. A submontane strip, (tardi), overgrown 
with dense jungle, and dangerous Vrom its malarious exhalations, belts 
their base; but the higher lands have been described in terms of 
admiration for their perennial streams, splendid timber, and excellent 
building stone. The soil supports a flora of extraordinary variety and 
beauty; while the climate equals in salubrity that of any sanitarium, 
and in suitability for coffee cultivation, etc., any plantation of Southern 
India. Thd scenery is said to be at once grand and lovely. These 
plateaus therefore seem, if their natural advantages have not been 
exaggerated, to fulfil in a singular degree all the requirements of a site 
for European colonization. Difficulty of access, want of labour, the 
fever-tract that encircles them, and the unhealthiness of the lower 
range, have, however, to be contended with. The hills are divided 
into two rMges—the higher and the lower. The higher varies in height 
from 6000 to 8000 feet, and consists for the most part of open grassy 
hills an4 valleys, filled with a forest growth similar to that of the 
Nflgiris. It contains Michael’s valley, named after Captain Michael, 
who may be said to have discovered the range in 1851, and the 
Tanakka tableland. The lower range averages a height of 2000 feet, 
and is densely wooded with valuable timber. The Government forest, 
which for many years supplied the Bombay dockyards with teak, lies 
at the extreme west of thij range. It includes not only the reserved 
forest within the Coimbatore limits, which is the sole property of 
Government, but also an extent of forest within the Malabar District 
leased for 99 years from the proprietor, the Nambfiri of Kolingid, 
on a stump fee for all timber felled. 'I'he estimated extent of this 
■forest is 80 square miles.* The teak trees are felled on the plateau 
about 3000 feet above sea levtl, and the logs are dragged by trained 
elephants to timber slides, by which they are slipped down to the plain. 
Some logs are floated by river to Beypore (Bdpur), others are carted to 
Pdtaniir junction or Coimbatore, on the Madras Railway, ajnd others 
are brought and sold at the depot in Anamalai town. The saw is v/sry 
little used in this forest; the work is done by skilled Malaydlam axemen 
* from Palghdt Since the abolition of the Bombay dockyard the receipts 
from this forest have-seriously fallen off, and the Burma teak competes 
with the Anamalai timber in the market. The teak in the forest had 
been overworked, and some years must elapse before it can recover. The 
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chief streams of these hills are the Khundali, Tarakadavu, and KonaMr. 
The two latter meet at the foot of Pal Malai, where the joint stream 
pours over a precipice 300 feet high, and (under the name of the 
Tarakadavu) rushes down densely-wooded gorges to the lowlands, 
where it joins the Ponai. The chief peaks are Anamudi, 8850 feet, 
the highest, therefore, in Southern India; Tanakka, 8147; Kathu 
Malai, 8400; Kumarikal, 8200; and Karrinkola, 8480. Five others 
average a height of 7200 feet. The range of the thermometer through¬ 
out the year is not known; but •from February to May 1874 the 
minimum recorded was 45°, the maximum 76° (?). Geologically, the 
Anamalai range resembles the Nilgiris, being gneiss'of the metamorphic 
formation freely veined with felspar and quartz, and interspersed with 
reddish porphyrite. The abundance of teak, vengk (Pterocarpus 
marsupium), blackwood (Dalbergia latifolia), and bamboos make the 
flora of great commercial value. Several netv species of plants have 
been found. Elephants, bison, sdmbhar, and ibex are still numerous. 

The hills are virtually uninhabited. On the northern and western 
sides are found small scattered colonies of Kaders (‘ lords of the hills ’) 
and Malassers. Over a wider range, members of the Puliyar and 
Maravar tribes are met with. The Kaders will perform no menial 
labour, but make excellent guides and assistants to sportsmen. They 
are described as a truthful and obliging people, exercising some 
influence over the other forest folk. In feature they resegible the 
African, but are small of stature. They file tho front teeth of the upper 
jaw as a marriage ceremony. The Malassers are more amenable to 
civilisation, and occasionally take to cultivation and adopt settled habits. 
The Puliyars are a wild-looking race, who number in all about 200, 
living in five villages among the lower plateaus. Their religion is a 
demon-worship, their marriage system monogamous, and their food any¬ 
thing. They are the only natives available for carrying loads. The 
Maravars form a very small clan, distinguished for their timidity and 
nomadic habits. They have no fixed habitations, but wander over the 
mountains with their cattle, erecting temporary huts, and seldom 
remaining more than a year at one place. They worship the idols of 
the Puliyars. All these hill tribes are ke&t hunters, and eke out sub¬ 
sistence by gathering wild forest produce, gums, stick-lac, turmeric, 
cardamoms, honey, and wax, which they sell or*barter to the lowlanders, 
to whom .they are generally in debt. Coffee-planting has already been 
commenced, and on *the western side of the Tarakadavu valley three 
estates have been opened out. They have as yet been free from both 
leaf disease and the ‘ borer.’ Land on the Anamalais is sold under the 
ordinary waste-land rules at an upset price of ros. per acre,the 
cost of demarcation, the purchaser guaranteeing to bring the lands 
under cultivation within a certain period. Although at present unin 
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habited, the upper plateaus disclose traces of a population in pre-historic 
times in numerous dolmens, or Cyclopean monuments, similar to those 
found on the Nflgiris and Shevaroys, and in the plains of Coimbatore, 
Salem, and Malabar. 

Anamalai. —Town or cluster of villages in Coimbatore District, 
Madras. Lat. 10° 35' n., long. 76° 59' 30" e. j houses, 4791 ; pop. 
(1871), 22,293, almost entirely agricultural. Situated on the Aliydr 
river, 23 miles south-east of Palghat, and 12 miles from the lower spurs 
of the Anamalai range. It includes the village of Vetakaran and several 
hamlets, the original site of Anamalai itself comprising only 5486 
inhabitants, and 1291 houses. Rice is largely cultivated, but the 
principal crop is a dry one— cholum (Sorghum). The increase of popu¬ 
lation since 1S50 has been so great that a large tract of forest land has 
been gradually cleared away towards the south, to make room for the 
augmented cultivation required. An important Government depot for 
the timber felled in the neighbouring plateau has been long established 
here, a good cart-road connecting it with Pollichi. A market, chiefly 
for forest produce, is held weekly. 

Anamasamudrapet. —Village in Nellore District, Madras. I.at. 
14° 41' 40" N., long. 79° 43' E. Contains a fine mosque, one of the 
most ancient in this part of the country, and the scene of a great 
annual gathering, of nine days, to celebrate the Urusu, a festival 
held in hopour of the founder, Khwaja Ramtulla. The mosque has 
an endowment of eight tillages. 

Anan-baw. —Revenue circle in Shwe-gyeng District, British Burma. 
Area, ayo’square miles; pop. (1876), 4418, chiefly Karengs. Situated 
to the north of Rangoon District, between the river Tsit-toung and the 
Yoma Mountains. The silk produced in tnis circle is largely exported 
to Prome District. Total revenue (1876), ^665. 

Anand. —Chief town of the Anand Subdivision, Kaira District, 
Bombay. Lat. 22° 32' 30" n., long. 73° o' 45" e. ; pop. (1872), 
8773. A station on the Bombay, Baioda, and Central India Railway, 
40 miles south of Ahmedabad., Post office. 

Anandpur. —Petty state in North Kdthidwdr, Bombay; consists of 
32 villages, having 7 independent tribute-payers. Estimated revenue in 
1876, ;^29ii; tribute paid to the British Government, j£ti, ios. 

Anandpur. —Municipal town in Hoshi, rpur District, Punjab. Lat 
31° 15' N., long. 76’ 34' E. ; pop. (i860), 6869 persons, comprising 
3219 Hindus, 994 Muhammadans, 1797 Sfkhs, and 859 ‘others.’ 
Situated at the base of Nind Devf peak, on a tongue of land formed 
by a bend in the Sutlej (Satlej), built on the left bank of the river. 
Founded in 1678 by Guru Govind. Residence of the principal branch 
of the sacred family of Sodhis, or descendants of Guru Rdm Dds {see 
Amritsar District), and headquarters of the Akali sect Great annual 
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religious fairs, attended by an enormous concourse of Sikhs. Centre of 
trade for Jandbdri or trans-Sutlej tract. Headquarters of police sub¬ 
division, post office, dispensary. Distant from Calcutta, 1107 miles 
north-west. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^i7i; incidence per head 
on population within municipal limits (6405), 6;Jd. 

Anandpur. —Village in Midnapur District, Bengal, with consider¬ 
able silk manufacture. Lat. 21° 41' 50" n., long. 87° 35' 30" e. 

Anantagiri. —^Village in Vizagapatam District, Madras, with resi¬ 
dence of the Vizianagram Rdjd; <fcoffee estate. Situated 31 ii feet 
above the sea, on the crest of the Galikonda Hills, which here form the 
boundary, between the Vizianagram and Panchepdhta domains. Pop. 
250. 

Anantapur. —Ancient town in Shimoga District, Mysere State. 
Lat. 14° 4' 50" N., long. 75° 15' 10" E. ; pop. (1871), 711. Achief point 
of attack during the insurrection of 1830. 

Anantapur.— Tdluk in Bellary District, Madras. Area, 789 square 
miles; pop. (1871), 101,558; total revenue, ^19,486, of which the 
land revenue contributed 1,937. Of the total acreage, about 70 
per cent, is under cultivation, the ‘ wet ’ lands yielding the larger half 
of the whole assessment. About 80 miles of made road keep the 
communications open between the chief towns, Anantapur, Bakkara- 
yasamudram, Tddmari, and Singanamalla. The largest tanks of the 
tdluk are those of Anantapur and Singanamalla, each irrigating over 
2000 acres. Chief town, Anantapur. 

Anantapur. —Municipality in Bellary District, Madras; 30 miles 
south of Gooty (Giiti) and 50 miles south-east of Bellary. Lat. 14° 40' 
58" N., long. 77° 39' E. ; houses, 1056; pop. (1871), 4920; municipal 
revenue (1875-76), ;^648; Jncidence per head of rateable population, 
8d. Formerly the headquarters of the District, and till 1869 a Sub- 
divisional station, now only the kasbd (headquarters) of the tdluk, with 
subordinate police and magisterial courts, jail, dispensary, school, post 
office, travellers’ bungalow. Anantapur, said to be the western limit of 
the true Karnatakadesa or Canarese country, was founded in the 14th 
century by the Dfwdn of Vijaynagar court, to^'hom the site was granted 
in consideration of military service, and»in whose family it remained 
till Haidar AH absorbed it in 1775. A large tank in the vicinity, con¬ 
structed in 1364 A.D. by damming up the Pa»idd river, irrigates land 
assessed at 1200.— Anantasag.\ram. 

Anantapur. —Shrine in the Rayachote tdluk, Cuddapah District, 
Madras. The Gangd Jdtra festival held here is one of the most 
important of the District; nearly all the Siidra community of the sur- 
roffndiiig tdluks assemble on the occasion. A large number of buffaloes 
and goats are sacrificed, their blood running in streams over the holy 
ground. 
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ATii>.wtn.«A£p >.r «.ni. —The ancient name of Hand^ Anantapui (' The 
eternal city of Hand^’), a town in the. Bellary District, Madras. Lat. 
14* 40' N., long. 77° 40' E. It was built in 1364 by the Dfwdn of 
Vijayanagar fhmily, who dammed the Pandd river at this place and 
built a village on either side of the stream, the western one being 
named Anantasdgaram. The embankment was breached soon after¬ 
wards, and a daughter of the chief of the village was s.acrificed tO the 
river deity, being built up alive in the repairs of the breach.— 
Anantapur. 

AnantasdgaranJ. —Town in the Atmakiir taluk, Nellorc District, 
Madras. Lat. 14° 34' 30" n., long. 79° 26' 30" e. ; pop. 3086; houses, 
563. Contains a fine mosque, and a remarkable tank, 40 feet deep, 
paved and riveted throughout; constructed 1522 a.d. 

Anchittai-durgam. —Hill fort in S.alem District, Madras. L.it. 12^* 
2r' N., long. 77° 45' 45” E. Notable for its gallant defence in 1760 by 
Makdiim Ali, against the superior forces of Kandarao. The village of 
Anchittai in the vicinity is 7 miles east of Seringa[)atam. 

Andaman Islands. —Situated on the east side of the Bay of Bengal, 
and forming a continuation of the archipelago, which c.xtends from 
Cape Negrais in British Burma to Achin He.ad on the north coast of 
Sumatra. _They lie at a distance of 590 gcogra[)hical miles from the 
Hugh mouth of the Ganges, and 160 miles from Cape Negrais, stretching 
from io°^o' to 13’ 45' x. lat., and from 92° 15' to 93° 15' e. long. They 
consist of the Great and t.ittle Andaman groups, surrounded by a number 
of small islands. One of the most considerable of these latter is Inter¬ 
view Island, immediately west of the (Jreat Andaman. Between the 
Andamans and Cape Negrais there are two sm.all groups, Prf.paris and 
Cocos. The Great Andaman group is 156'fnile.s in length and 20 miles 
in breadth. It comj)rises.^ four islands-rthe Northern, Middle, and 
Southern Andam.an and Rutland Island—separated from each other by 
three narrow strait.s, of which two, Mac[)herson’s Strait and Middle 
Strait, are navigable; the thinl (Andaman Strait, separating Middle 
and North Islands) is not passable by boat at low water. The length 
•of tlje different islands is as follows:—North .Andaman, 51 miles; 
Middle Andaman, 59 miles; * 3 outh Andaman, 49 miles ; and Rutland 
Island, II miles. The Little Andainar, which lies about 30 miles 
south of the larger group, is 28 miles l .ngand 17 miles broad. Port 
Blair, the principal harbour, is situated on the south-east shore of the 
southern island of the Great Andaman, in lat. t\° 42' n., and long. 
93° E. It is one of the most perfect harbours in the world, and half 
the British Navy might ride in it; while its Central position in the Bay of 
Bengal gives it immense advantage as a place of rendezvous for a fleet. 
Stretching across the mouth of the harbour is Ross Island, running 
nearly north and south, with a passage into the port on either side. 
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Physical Aspects. —The most conspicuous geographical feature of the 
islands is a central range of mountains in the Great Andaman, the highest 
point of which, Saddle Peak, reaches an elevation of nearly 3000 feet. 
There are many other little hills, most of them covered with jungle 
‘ scarcely to be equalled for its density and unhealthiness in any part of 
the Eastern world.’ The scenery is beautiful. Graceful forest trees 
shoot up to a height of more than 100 feet, with large clumps of bam¬ 
boos, from 30 to 35 feet high; palms abound. The banian and the 
almond, the ebony, the sundri and the poplar, the red-wood, and the 
iron-tree which turns the edge of the axe, are all found in the Andaman 
forests, mixed' in beautiful confusion with cotton-trees, screw pines, and 
arborescent euphorbias. The mangrove is very abundant, iiihab^ting 
the low-lying pestilential swamps between the hills, and giving shelter 
to the loveliest orchids. Everywhere a dense undergrowth renders 
the jungle impenetrable by man or beast, and innumerable creejrers 
stretching from tree to tree prevent the escajie of malarious exhala¬ 
tions. The general character of the vegetation is Burmese, but there 
are also Malayan types not found on the adjacent continent. There is 
a remarkable absence of animal life in the islands. Almost the only 
mammals are hogs (which are used for food), rats, and ichneumons. 
The iguana is found, and scorpions and snakes of various kind;?. Birds 
are rare; amongst those observed are pigeons, paroquets, Indian crows, 
woodpeckers, kingfishers, and a few sea-fowl. Edible birds’ nests are 
found in the recesses of the rocks. Fish in great varij^y is very abun¬ 
dant all round the coast; among other kinds may be mentioned grey 
mullet, rock cod, skate, soles: jrrawns, shrimps, cray'-fish, oysters, etc. 
There are also large sharks. ^I'urtles are jdentiful, and are frequently 
sent to Calcutta. Near Port Blair, in the South Andaman, the prin¬ 
cipal rocks are grey tertiary sandstone ; in oflrer parts, serpentine and 
indurated chloritic rock are seen. Traces of coal h.ave been discovered 
in the rock, but no seam. Coml reefs surround the islands on all 
sides; on the west they are continuous and extensive, and reefs occur 
20 or 25 miles from the shore. 

History .—The islands cannot be identifie,tl with certainty in Ptolemy; 
but Colonel H. Yule, from whose account in the Encyclopadia Britan-' 
nica much of the information in this article is taken, thinks it ‘ probable 
that this name itself is traceable in the Alexandrian geographer.’ The 
name Andaman first appears distinctly in a remarkable collection of Arab- 
notes on India and China (9th century), translated by Renandot and 
again by Reinaud. ‘ But it seems possible,’ says Colonel Yule, ‘that 
the tradition of marine nomenclature had never perished; that the 
’Aya^ov Saqiovos v^<ros was really a misunderstanding of some form like 
Agdaman, while N^<roi BapovWai survived as Lanka Bdlus, the name 
applied by the Arabs to the Nicobars. The islands are briefly noticed 
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by Marco Polo, who probably saw, without visiting them, under the 
name Angamanain seemingly an Arabic dual, “ the two Angamans.” ’ 
Our connection with the islands began in 1789, when the Bengal 
Government established on them a convict settlement and a harbour of 
refuge for ships blown out of their course. During seven years the 
settlers struggled against the deadly malaria of the jungles, the 
bludgeons of the natives, and the failure of supplies from the mainland; 
till, in 1796, the Indian Government found itself compelled to bring 
away the remnant and to abandon the Colony. Throughout the next 
half-century the Andamans appear in the records only as a cluster of 
cannibal islands, peopled with fierce fish-eating tribes, who promptly 
killed the savant we had sent to study their natural history, cut off 
stragglers from two troop-vessels that had gone ashore, and murdered 
shipwrecked crews. These atrocities at length forced on the Indian 
authorities the reoccupation of the islands. A new settlement was 
projected in 1855, and the number of life prisoners left by the Mutiny 
led to the establishment of the present convict colony in 1858. The 
settlement had again a hard struggle for life. The Arab geographers 
describe the Andamanese as ‘ savages who cat men alive; black, with 
woolly hair 3 in their eyes and countenances something frightful; who. 
go naked, and have no boats—if they had, they would devour all w'ho 
pass near.’ • These stories, and Marco Polo’s legend of them as dog¬ 
faced anthropophagi, gpe place to stern realities. The convict settle¬ 
ment found its^'torrounded by savages of a low and ferocious type, 
who decorated memselves with red earth, mourned in a suit of olive- 
coloured mud, used crying to express the emotions of friendship or joy, 
bore only names of common gender which they received before birth, 
and whose sole approach to the conception of a God was that of an , 
evil spirit who spread disease. For five years they continued bitter 
enemies of the colony, ‘ repulsing all approaches with treachery, or by 
showers of arrows,’ murdering every one who strayed into the wood's, 
and plotting robberies and arsons of a merciless sort. By degrees, 
however, the British officers persuaded them to a better mind, by stern 
reprisals on the guilty, and by building homes near the settlement for 
the less hostile—sheds where they might be protected from the tropical 
rains, and receive food and medicines. I .utterly an orphanage has been 
established for their children, under tl;e care of European matrons. 
The most memorable event in the history of the Andaman Islands is 
the assassination of Lord Mayo, 'Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, while on a tour of inspection, on the 8th February 1872. 

Population .—The population of the Andamans, in additipn to the 
convicts and the establishment required for their safe keeping, etc., 
consists of the aborigines, to whom reference has been made in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs. The mutineer element, which was of course largely 
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represented in the convict population on the re-establishment of the 
settlement in 1858, has now nearly died out, and the colony is replen¬ 
ished from the jails of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and British Burma. 
In 1867 the population of Ross Island, exclusive of the aborigines, was 
returned as follows:—Prisoners of all classes, 2330; officials and free 
residents, 371; European troops, in; sappers, 128; marines, 20; 
police, 60—total, 3020. The total convict jiopulation of the whole 
settlement on the ist January 1867 was 6678, of whom 6643 were 
Natives, and 35 Europeans and Euiasians. In 1870, the total convict 
population was 7460, and in 1871, 7603. Since then, only life prisoners 
have been sent to the colony, and the number is considerably smaller. 
The aborigines of the Andamans are of a very low type—apparently 
Oriental negroes, whose origin is involved in obscurity. Indi^atidns are 
not wanting that the race to which they belong was widely diffused, 
tribes of somewhat similar character being found in the mountains of 
the Malay Peninsula, in the interior of Great Nicobar, in the Philip¬ 
pines, and even, according to Colonel Yule, in Tasmania. Their origin 
has been the subject of much discussion, and remains a curious and 
very interesting ethnographical problem. A resume of various hypotheses 
is given in the Calctitta Heview for January 1878, No. cxxxi. Their skin 
is very black, and they are of small stature, very few' of them exceeding 
5 feet in height, while many are much shorter. They hav6 a robust 
frame, and their unhealthiness must be attributed to the exposed nature 
of the lives they lead in a very damp climate. Few of them paSs the age 
of forty, and the race seems to be gradually dyi% ^t. A gentleman 
who'visited the islands in 1869 only saw' one womari who had as many 
as three children; and he was informed that no other family possessed 
more than two. From Ajril 1868 to 1869, 38 deaths were reported, 
and only 14 births, among t^ie aborigines who resided near our settle¬ 
ments. Their present number is unknowm, conjecture varying from 
2000 to 10,000; those who live in the neighbourhood of our settle¬ 
ments are divided into tribes, rarely above 30 strong. They go 
naked and live in leaf dwellings, or rather enclosures, which cannot be 
. called huts; their food, which consists chief^' of turtle, wild roots and 
fruits, honey, fish, and w'hen they can get it, hog, is always co*oked. 
They are good archers, making their own bows and arrows, and they 
shoot and spear fish with great dexterity. They are quite at home in the 
water, being perfect divers and swimmers, and they manage their rough 
but neatly fashioned*canoes very expertly. They are monogamists, and 
those under British influence seem to be of a kindly disposition among 
themselves, quite fearless, and though irritable, not vindictive. Their 
language is very deficient, they have no numerals, and the inhabitants of 
Little Andaman are said not to understand those of South Andaman. 

Agriculture is absolutely unknown to the aboriginal population; and 
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with the exception of patches here and there, which have been cleared 
by the convicts, the islands are almost totally uncultivated. 

Medical Aspects, etc .—The old ill-fame of the Andamans, as regards 
iinhealthiness, is disappearing under a more careful medical super¬ 
vision. The islands have been steadily improving in this respect for 
several years past. In 1870, out of an average convict population of 
7460, the average daily sick amounted to 398; the percentage of deaths, 
including 14 violent deaths, being only a very little over i per cent, as 
against 2 per cent, in 1869, 3'9 pe^ cent, in 1868, and io’i6 per cent, 
in 1S67. The percentage in 1871 was about the same as in 1870. 
The climate is very moist; the islands being exposed to the full force 
of the south-west monsoon, only four months of fair weather (February 
to Afay) can be counted on. The rainy season lasts from June tc 
September, and what is called the ‘ moderate ’ season from October to 
January. The average annual rainfall for the four years ending 1872 
was ii 9'67 inches, varying from loo’op to 1557 inches. The annua! 
mean temperature reduced to sea level is about 81° F. The aboriginet 
suffer, as might be expected, from fevers, colds, lung complications 
bowel complaints, headache, toothache, and rheumatism. They have 
recently begun to appreciate the value of quinine. The sea-traci 
around the Andaman Islands is, according to Piddington (Zaw' 
Storms), object to cyclones ‘ of terrific violence, though they seem tc 
be of rare occurrence.’ 

Andail*. —Ghdt in South Kanara District, Madras. Lat. 13° 20' 15" n. 
long. 75° 4' 30" E. ■ Leads into Mysore’; impracticable for wheelet 
vehicles. 

Andaw (‘ Sacred Double Tooth ’).—Pagoda in Sandoway District 
British Burma; situated on the right bXnk of the- river Sandoway 
opposite the town of the same name. l at. 18° 27' 15" n., long. 94 
28' E. It is said to have been built in 761 a.d. as the receptacle for 
tooth of Gautama Buddha. 

Andhra. —Ancient name of one of the principal kingdoms in Easter 
India, and at one time applied to the whole country of Telingdnt 
although this extended application ignored or included the coast kinj 
dom 'of Kalinga. The Peivingerian Tables, presumed to be earlic 
than Ptolemy, omit all mention of Kalinga, but .speak of Andrae Ind 
Ptolemy (a.d. 150) mentions Kalinea, but not Andhra. The Purdm 
mention both—as do Pliny and Hiouen Thsang (a.d. 630). At th 
latter date, Andhra was recognised as one of the six great Dravidia 
Divisions. An Andhra dynasty, according to Wilson, reigned : 
Magadha about 18 b.c. Sanskrit writers call the Telegu languaj 
Andhra, and the Dravidian tongue generally Andhra-Dravida-Bhash 
The ancient capital was Warangul, identified by some with Hioue 
Thsang’s Ping-ki-lo. 
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Andhra. —Estate in Vizagapatam District, Madras. Lat. 18° 20' 
45" N., long. 83° 15' E. ; pop. (1871), 7872, inhabiting 1859 houses, 
grouped into 52 hamlets; area, 3114 acres. This estate is all that 
to-day represents the great Dravidian Division of Andhra. The 
ancestor of the present proprietor obtained the estate from the Jeypore 
chief, and on his descendants allying themselves with the Vizianagram 
family, Andhra passed under the patronage of that house. It was 
assessed at the time of the Permanent Settlement at ^138. 

Andipatti. —Range of hills in*Madura District, Madras, running 
from the Travancore chain, and known during the last 15 miles of its 
length (altogether 55 miles) as the Naga Malai. They nowhere 
exceed 3000 feet in height, and being covered with thorny scnib or 
quite bare rocks, are uninhabited. Abounding in game, bissn, deer of 
several kinds, pig, cheetah, and, at certain seasons, elephants. Lat. 
of chief peak, 9° 56' n., long. 77° 44' 30" e. 

Andipatti. —Town in Madura District, Madras. Lat. 10° n., long. 
77° 40' E. ; houses, 2792 ; pop. (1871), 7684, almost purely agricultural. 
Situated about 40 miles north-west of Madura, and at the north-eastern 
spur of the Andipatti Hills. The pagoda of Andipatti has received 
from Government since 1806 an annual grant of ;^24. 

Andiy^r.—Town in Coimbatore District, Madras. Lat. 11° 34' 45"n., 
long. 77° 37' 4 s" e. ; houses, 1246; pop. {1871), 6135, almost entirely 
agricultural. Situated on a tributary of the Bhavani river, ,12 miles 
from Bhavdni, and, by the district road, 30 miles from the Erode 
railway station. Formerly the chief town {kasbd) of the tdluk, and 
still a busy place with a w’ell-attended weekly market. The ruins of a 
fort stand in the middle of Jhe town. 

Anechailkur. —Toll station in Coorg, Southern India, on the road 
through the Western Ghats by which a laj^ge portion of the produce 
of the State passes down to the Malabar coast. The traffic returns for 
1874-75 give a total of 13,099 carts and 16,408 pack-bullocks. 

Anekal. —Tdluk in Bangalore District, Mysore. Lat. (centre) 12° 42' 
40"N., long. 77° 44'E. Are.!, 178 square miles; pop. (1871), 55,895. 
Land revenue, exclusive of water rates (1854-75), ;^5725, or 2^ lod. 
per cultivated acre. Manufactures—irod, cotton, silk, muslin, turbans, 
and -carpets. 

Anekal (‘ Hailstone ’). — Municipal town • in Bangalore District, 
Mysore State. Lat. 12° 42' 40" n., long. 77° 44' e. ; pop. (1871), 6612, of 
whom 6164 are HinSus. Municipal revenue (1874-75), ;^63; rate of 
taxation, 2d. per head. Anciently the fortified capital of a line of 
Poligars, where Haidar All found shelter when driven from Seringapatam 
by an insurrection; now the headquarters of the tdluk of the same 
name. 

Angadipuram (‘ The Market Town ’).—Town in Malabar District, 
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Madras, Lat. to” 58' 55" N., long. 76” 16' 51" e. ; houses, 1435 ; pop. 
(1871), 7644. Headquarters of the tdluk, and an important market 
town, situated 45 miles south-east of Calicut, with which it is connected 
by a good road; possessing subordinate court, jail, police establish¬ 
ment, post office, etc. The fort, maintained till 1800, is now a ruin. 
The town is notable for its temple, a building of great sanctity, and as 
having been the scene of one of the most desperate of the Mopla out¬ 
rages in 1849. 

Angarbari. —A detached peak' of the Saranda Hills in Singbhiim 
District, Bengal; height, 2137 feet. Lat. 20° 30' n., long. 85° 37' 30" E. 

Angrazabad. —Town, Maldah District.— See English Bazar. 

AnguL —Formerly one of the Tributary States of Orissa, but now 
under the direct management of the Bengal Government; lying between 
20° 32' 5" and 21° 10' 55" N. lat., and between 84° 18' 10" and 
85° 42' 45" E. long.; area 881 square miles; pop. (1872), 78,374. 
It is bounded on the north by the States of Radhikol and IMmrd in the 
Central Provinces; on the east by Tdicher and Hindol States; on the 
south by Narsinhpur and Daspalld States and the Mahdnadf river; and 
on the west by the State of Athmallik. With the exception of the 
southern portion, which is hilly, the country is level. The greater part 
remains buried under primeval jungle, but small patches are cultivated 
with rice, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, cotton, and millets. Droughts frequently 
destroy thfe crops; scarcely any part is in danger of flood. The State 
was confiscated in 1847, punishment for the ex-Rijd’s continued 
disobedience, and his attempt to wage war against the English; his 
family receive pensions from Government. The State is managed 
by a tahsilddr, or receiver, on behalf of th^ Bengal Government, under 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Cuttack. The tribute paid by 
the State prior to its confiscation was '^^165. The population is 
composed of 63,505 Hindus, 189 Muhammadans, and 14,680 persons 
of other denominations, consisting of aboriginal tribes who still retain 
their primitive forms of faith—total population, 78,374; of these, 
39 . 777 > or 507 per cent, are males. The number of villages in the 
State is 352, and of housrs, 1.3,892. Average density of the popula¬ 
tion, 89 per square mile; Ullages per square mile, 0-39; persons 
per village, 223 ; houses per square mile, 16 ; persons per house, 5'6. 
The principal aboriginal tribes are th<, Kandhs, of whom there are 
5423, and the Tadlas, 3358. Of semi-Hinduized aborigines, the 
Pdns number io,34r, and the Khairds, 2743. The most numerous 
Hindu caste is that of the Chdsds (an agricultural class), of whom 
there are 25,761. The number of Brdhmans is 2128, and of Rdjputs, 
1283. The chief villages are Angul and Chhindipddd. The latter 
village is situated in 21° 5' N. lat and 84° 55' e. long., and con¬ 
tained in 1862, 149 houses. Before 1847, no trade was carried on in 
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the State, but since then, fairs attended by traders from Cuttack and 
the neighbouring districts, have been established at several places. 
The Brihmani river flows within a mile of the north-east boundary, 
and might form a valuable trade route for the products of the State. 
The high road from Cuttack to Sambalpur passes through Angul, 
supplying a good means of communication and transport. Coal and 
iron are found in the State. (For an account of the Tdlcher coal-field, 
which includes a considerable portion of Angul, see Statistical Accoitnt 
of Bengal, xix. pp. 325-328.) Th^re were in 1872 six Government 
schools, attended by 196 pupils; and 43 pdthsdlds or indigenous village 
schools. * 

Angnl. —Chief village of the State of the same name, in Orissa, and 
residence of the ex-Rdjd’s family. Lat. 20° 47' 50" n., long. 85^“ i' 26" e. 

An-gyl {An-gyee). —Maritime township in Rangoon District, British 
Burma, lying between t6° 18' and 16° 45' n. lat, and between 95° 54' 
and 96° 23' E. long.; area, 660 square miles; pop. (1876), 75,147. 
Comprises 14 revenue circles; headquarters at Twante. A fertile tract, 
traversed by the Rangoon and To or China Bakir rivers and the Tha- 
khwot-peng or Bassein creek, the last being navigable from Rangoon 
to the Irrawaddy (Irawadi) throughout the whole year. Salt and pots 
for salt-boiling are manufactured in the township, and rice, is exten¬ 
sively grown for the Rangoon market. Gross revenue (1876), ^^44,489. 
The old name of this country was Dala, which was changed to An-khyee 
(corrupted to An-gyee), litenally ‘ Admirable.’ • 

Altjangaoil. —Municip.al town in Ellichpur District, Berar, on the' 
Shdnur river; 16 miles west of Ellichpur town. Lat. 21° 10' 30" 
N., long. 77° 20' 30" E. ; ppp. (1867), 8615. A mart for cotton cloth, 
excellent basket-work, and pdn grown in the adjacent garden lands. 
Large weekly market. In Becember i8o3,JSir Arthur Wellesley, with 
plenary powers from the Governor-General (Marquess Wellesley), here 
concluded with Wittal Pant, Sindhia’s Prime Minister, the Treaty of 
Sarji Angangaon, which crushed the Marhattd supremacy. Municipal 
taxation, £2^0. 

Aiyangaon Bari. —Town in Amrdoti Diitrict, Berar; 10 mile% from 
Amrdoti town. Pop. (1867), 3123. 

Aiyanwel.— Seaport in Ratndgiri District, Bombay. Lat. if 33' 
N., long. 73° 13' E. Average annual value of trade for five years ending 
1873-74—Exports, ;^362 ,i 35 ; imports, ;^229,494. 

AJljar.—Town in the State of Cutch (Kachchh), in political connec¬ 
tion with the Bombay Presidency. Lat. 23° 5' 45" n., long. 70° 9' 45" e. ; 
pop. (1872), 12,944. As a friendly return for the assistance rendered 
to the Chief of Cutch in recovering certain possessions, the town and 
District of Anjdr were ceded by him in i8i6 to the East India Com¬ 
pany. In 1822 the arrangement was modified by a new treaty, under , 
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which the territory ceded was restored, on condition of an annual money 
payment. In 1832 the subject was reconsidered, and the claim both 
as to arrears and prospective payments was relinquished. 

A^jengO {Attinga, Anju-tenga; ‘Five Cocoa-nut Trees’).—Town 
enclosed within the territory of Travancore State, but under the 
jurisdiction of M.alabar District, Madras. Lat. 8° 40' N., long. 76° 47' 
50" E. j houses, 436 ; pop. (1871), 2410, chiefly Christians. Situated 
78 miles north-west-by-west of Cape Comorin, on a strip of sandy soil 
on the coast of the Arabian Sea.' An extensive backwater stretches 
behind the town. Station of a sub-magistrate. Formerly an important 
place, Anjengo has declined to a mere fishing town. Owing to its 
isolation in native territory, its land trade suffers, while from the want 
of sheltei for shipping it attracts little sea commerce. A strong surf 
beats on the shore; and as ships can find no safe anchorage nearer 
than li miles, communication with the land is always difficult. The 
water supply, moreover, is both scanty and indifferent in quality. In 
1684, the Company obtained permission from the Rani of Attinga to 
occupy the site, and in 1695 a factory, with fortifications, was erected. 
Though the defects of the situation were from the first apparent, it was 
hoped that the facilities afforded for the collection of pepper, coir, and 
calicoes would compensate, and for a while Anjengo ranked as an 
important post. The ‘ Factor ’ was second in Council in Bombay; and 
under him were placed the ports of Koleche, Edar, and Bringhi. 
During the wars of the Carnatic, Anjengo was also found of use as a 
depot for military stores, and as the point from which the first news of 
outward-bound ships reached Madras. These factitious advantages, 
however, did not compensate for natural defects; and in 1792, the town 
was reported to be in hopeless decline. In 1809, during the hostilities 
with Travancore, its roadstead was comptetely blockaded; and in the 
following year the post of Commercial Resident was abolished, and the 
station made subordinate to the Political Resident at Trevandrum. The 
old fort, now a ruin, was once of considerable strength. Robert Orme, 
the historian, was born here; and here, too, lived Eliza Draper, the 
lady of Sterne’s affection. 

Ai\ji. —Town, Wardha District, Central Provinces; situated on the 
left bank of the Dhim river, about 9 miles north-west of Wardha town. 
An important town under the Marbattils, by whom the present mud 
fort was built. Pop. (1870), 2769, principally cultivators, with a few 
weavers. Weekly market, with considerable trade' in woven cloth. A 
municipality, the expenses of conservancy and town police being derived 
from octroi duties. Vernacular school. 

Anjinad. —A tract now dependent on the Travancore State, Madras, 
comprising a valley and hill range; area, 231 square miles. The hills 
form a part of the Pulney (Palani) Mountains, and are divided into 
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two ranges, the higher having an average elevation of 7500 feet above 
the sea level. 

Ankewallid. —Petty State in Kdthiiwdr, Bombay; consists of three 
villages,with two independent tribute-payers. Estimated revenue(i876), 
;^I486 ; tribute paid to the British Government, ^£130. 

An-khyoung. —Revenue circle in An Township, Kyouk-hpyu(Kyouk- 
hpyoo) District, British Burma. Area, 481 square miles; pop. (1876), 
3036. It stretches westward from the Arakan Mountains beyond the 
river An. Chief crop, sesamum. Gross revenue (1876-77), ;^465. 

Ankleswar. —Chief town of the Subdivision of the same name in 
Broach District, Bombay. Lat. 21° 37' 58" n., long. 73° 2' 50" e. ; pop. 
(1872), 9414. A station on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Rail¬ 
way, 3 miles south of Broach. Connected by a road with Hdnsot (in the 
Ankleswar Subdivision), 12 miles to the west, and with another running 
for 9 niiles eastward towards Ndndod, in the State of Rdjpipla (Rew’i 
Kdnta Agency), Ankleswar has of late become the chief mart of a con¬ 
siderable area of country. Cotton is the staple article of commerce, 
and during the last thirteen years the town has been supplied with three 
cotton ginning factories. There is also a trade in rafters* and bamboos, 
brought from the Rdjpipla forests, and a small manufacture of country 
soap, paper, and stone hand-mills. Subordinate judge’s court and post 
office. 

Ankola.— Seaport in the Coompta Subdivision of North K^para Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay. Lat. 14° 39' 30" n., and long. ,74° 20' 55" e. Average 
annual value of trade for five years ending 1873-74—Exports, ; 

imports, ^^6212. 

An-let-wai. —Revenue circle in An Township, Kyouk-hpyu (Kyouk- 
hpyoo) District, British Burma. Area, 1200 square miles; pop. 
(1876-77), 2105. Situated 4 o the extreme qorth of the District, on the 
right bank of the river An, in a mountainous and densely-wooded 
country. Chief crop, sesamum; land revenue (1876-77), ;^664; capi¬ 
tation tax, j£2oo. 

An-let-ya. —Revenue circle in An Township, Kyouk-hp}-!! (Kyouk- 
hpyoo) District, British Burma; lies in th^ valley of the An, yi the 
hilly country to the north-east of the District. Land revenue (1876-77), 
£49^ ; capitation tax, ;^323 ; pop. 3469. 

Annamarazpet. —Village in Vizagapatam District, Madras; once the 
residence of a branch of the Vizianagram family, by whom Sri Venugo- 
pdla Swdmf was established here and a large pagoda built. Endowment, 
;^363, derived from land. 

Annigeri. —Town in Dharwar District, Bombay; 29 miles eaSt of 
Dharwar, on the main road from Dharwar to Bellary vid Garag. Lat. 
15“ 24' 52" N., and long. 75° 28' 31" e. ; pop. (1872), 7098. "rhere 
is considerable trade in grain and cotton, and a large weekly market 
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AnOTXk-bhet.—Township in Tavoy District,’Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. A narrow strip occupying the western portion of the 
District, and traversed throughout its length by a low range of hills 
(highest point 500 feet), forming the western watershed of the river 
Tavoy. In the north is the large sweet-water lake Hien-tsai (15 miles 
long and 6 to 8 miles broad), fed by numerous streams, and emptying 
itself into the sea by a narrow mouth obstructed by a sand-bar. Chief 
products, rice, the Nipa palm, and salt. Gross revenue (1876), ;£6309; 
pop. (1876), 26,732 souls. 

Antd Dhdrd. —A pass on the Thibetan frontier of the Kumaun 
District, North-Western Provinces. Lat. 30° 35' n., long. 80° 17' e. It 
traverses a ridge to the north of the main Himalayan range, and 
forms the watershed between the upper feeders of the Ganges from 
its southern slopes and the tributaries of the Sutlej (Satlej) to the 
north. The elevation is estimated at 17,500 feet. Snow lies on the 
pass for eleven months of the year. Distance from Almora, 156 miles 
north. 

Antora. —Seaport in Coldba District, Bombay. Lat. 19° 14' N., 
and long. 73* 18' 30" e. .Average annual value of trade for 5 years 
ending 1873-74—Exports, ;^98,9i2 ; imports, ^33,166. 

Antravedi. —Shrine on the coast in Godavari District, Madras; 
situated near Nursapur, and visited during the five days’ festival of 
the Kaly^iham by 20,000 pilgrims. Besides being an object of direct 
pilgrimage, Antravedi forms the last of the seven sacred stations on 
the Gddavari, at each of which devotees performing the ceremony of 
Saptasiganaydtra have to bathe. The Vasishtha branch of the river 
falls into the sea at this place. 

Anumakonda. —The ancient capital of the Warangul kingdom, 
established in the Deccan (Dakshin), south of the Gdddvari river, 
by the Kakatiya- or Ganapati dynasty, descendants of the old 
Hastinapur line. At first merely a pastoral chieftain, the founder of 
the kingdom gradually acquired influence and estates, and organized a 
sort of government at Anumakonda. The seventh in descent, Kdkati 
Pralaya, assumed the regal style and dignity, and from him the 
Warangul line received its original name.— {See Telingana.) 

Andpshahr.— TahsU of Bulandshahr District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, lying along-the right bank of tie Ganges. Area, 448 square 
miles, of which 330 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 213,678; land 
revenue, .;^29,3S2; total revenue, ;!^33,3o8; rental paid by cultivators, 
;^82,467 ; incidence of revenue per acre, 2s. o|d. 

Andpahahr. — Municipal town in Bulandshahr District, North- 
Western Provinces, and headquarters of the iahsU. Lat. 28° 21' n., 
long! 78° 18' SS" E. ; area, 123 acres; pop. {1872), 9336, compris¬ 
ing 7190 Hindus and 2146 Muhammadans. Situated on the high 
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western bank of the Ganges, and exposed to the ravages of the river 
during inundations. Founded in the reign of Jahdngfr by the Badgvijar 
Rdjd, Andp Rdi, from whom it derives its name. In 1757, Ahmad 
Shdh placed his cantonments here, from which in 1759 he organized 
his coalition against the Jdts and Marhattds. From 1773 to 1806 
Amipshahr was garrisoned with British troops, afterwards removed to 
Meerut. The town is much resorted to by Hindu pilgrims, who bathe 
in the Ganges at certain seasons. The largest assemblage is on the full 
moon of Kdrtik, when about 100,000 persons collect together from all 
quarters. Owing to its central position on a great navigable river, 
Andpshahr has great commercial advantages. 'Chief trade—cotton^ 
grain, timber, safflower, wool, and bamboos. Local manufacture of 
cloth, blankets, boots, soap, and indigo. Tahsili, post-offi'ee, dispen¬ 
sary, Anglo-vernacular school, fine mosque, and bridge of boats across 
the Ganges. Distance from Delhi, 73 miles south-east. Railway sta¬ 
tion at Rdjghdt, on the Oudh and Rohilkhand line, 9 miles south-east 
Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;£888; from taxes, ^£’529, or rs. i^d. 
per head of population (9334) within municipal limits. 

Aonla. —Tahsil in Bareilly (Bareli) District, Nortli-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Lat 28° 16' 25" N., long. 79° 12' 25" E. ; area, 308 square miles, 
of which 225 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 196,256. Contains large 
patches-of scrub jungle, and is traversed by the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway. Land revenue, ;^24,529; total revenue, ; rental 

paid by cultivators, ;^42,4i8; incidence of revenue per acre, 2s. 5|d. 

Aonla. —Ancient town in Bareilly (Bareli) District, North-AVestern 
Provinces, and headquarters of the ita/isU. Lat 28° 16' 25" n., long. 79° 
12' 25" E. ; area, 128 acre.?,; pop. (1872), 11,153 .souls. Situated on a 
branch of the river Aril, 16 miles south-west of Bareilly. Contains a 
splendid tomb of the Ro'hilld leader, AH Muhammad, who died in 
1751. Station on Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway; large bdzir, post 
office, dispensary. 

AppecherM \Appicherla). —Town in Bellary District, Madras; pop. 
(1871), 3069. I.arge tank. 

Appekondn (Appikonda, Sbmh'-d'aradtt^-r^Wiv^ge. on the s^a-coast 
in Vizagapatam District, Madras. Lat 17° 40 'n., long. 83° 25 'e.; 
pop- 753 - Remarkable for its sacred shrine to Siva as Sdmeswaradu, 
where ceremonies for the removal of baleful horary and stellar con¬ 
junctions are suppqsed to have peculiar efficacy. Numerous pagodas, 
which once existed in the neighbourhood, have long been buried under 
sand-drifts. Formerly part of the Chipurapilli estate. The village now 
forms a separate property, held at an annual rent to Government of 

Ardch^lir.—Village in Coimbatore District, Madras; houses, 1498 ; 
pop. (1871), 6599. 

AraiL —Tahsil of Allahabad District, North-Western Provinces, 
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lying to the south of the river Jumna (Jamund). Area, 249 square 
miles, of which 165 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 120,875 souls; land 
revenue, ^22,606; total revenue, ;^24,867 ; rental paid by cultivators, 
;^4i,94o ; incidence of revenue per acre, 2s. lod. 

Arfl.kn.n. —The most northern of the three Divisions or Provinces of 
British Burma. Area (exclusive of Hill Tracts), 14,526 square miles ; 
])op. (1872), 484,363. Arakan is a narrow seaboard strip, shut in on 
the east by the Arakan Yoma Mountains, and extending from the Naaf 
estuary in the north to the Kliwa river in the south. It includes the 
four Districts of the Arakan Hill Tracts (or Northern Arakan), 
Akyab, Kyouk-hpyl''(Kyouk-hpyoo), and Sandoway. At its annexa¬ 
tion in 1826, Rakhaing-pyi-gyi, or the Arakan kingdom, was formed 
into a Pro^-ince under the Bengal Government. It then extended as 
far south as Cape Negrais, and was divided into the four Districts of 
Akyab, An, Ramri (Ramree), and Sandoway. When Pegu was 
annexed, in 1852, the lower portion of Arakan between the Khwa and 
Cape Negrais was joined to Bassein District. Arakan is administered 
by a Commissioner and subordinates, whose headquarters are at Akyab 
town. Gross revenue (1875), ^,^252,883. A full account of the history 
of Arakan under native rule, and of its annexation by the British, will 
be found under Akyab District, which contains the capital of the 
ancient kingdom, and the principal town of the modern Province, and 
which has.Tormed the theatre of the most important events in its annals. 

Arakan. — The ancient capital of Arakan. —See Mro-houng. 

Arakan Hill Tracts. — A District in Arakan Division, British 
Burma; not strictly demarcated, but lying between 20° 44' and 22° 29' 
N. lat., and between 92° 44' and 93° 52' e. long.; area, from 4000 to 
5000 square miles; population in 1875-76, 12,442 souls. Roughly 
speaking, the Hill Tracts are bounded on thfe south by Akyab District,’ 
and on the west by Chittagong; to the north and east there are no 
defined boundaries, but unexplored iunglc tracts stretch away to Mani¬ 
pur and Independenl Burma. The Hill Tracts have been recently 
renamed as Northern Arakan. 

Physical Aspects, etc. —Th<’ Arakan Hill Tracts consist of parallel ridges 
of sandstone, covered with dense forest, and drained by numerous 
streams. The general run of these ranges is north and south; and 
wherever the rivers havo been force ! into an easterly or westerly 
course, the gaps in the barriers, which formerly dammed up the waters, 
may still be traced. The scenery at places is very wild and beautiful, 
but monotonous. The Kdladan (Koladyne), or Yam-pang, is the chief 
river. Its source is unknown, but its general course (which the wild 
tribes believe to run for some miles underground) is from north to south. 
During the dry weather it is navigable 120 miles above Akyab; the tide 
is felt as far as Kdndaw (Koondaw), 15 miles higher up.. Beyond this 
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point the river is a series of rapids and shallows, and its bed is rocky. The 
principal tributaries of the Kiiladan (Koladyne) are the Tsala (which joins 
it 25 miles above Dalekmai), the Rala, Kola, Palak, Kan, and (Mi) Mee 
with the Thamie and Pay or Pi (Pee). The valleys of the Palak and Kan 
are fertile and open, but npw uninhabited. The Mi is a very shallow 
stream; the Pi is navigable as far as the latitude of the Kiiladan 
police post, and thence flows as a shallow mountain torrent through 
the country of the Mro and Khamie. The Le-mro rises some distance 
north of Dalekmai, in the Eastern Yoma, the watershed between 
Arakan and Upper Burma. After a southerly course of 60 miles it is 
joined by the Pi from the east, and, turning westward, receives the 
waters of the O from the north. Its course thence, until it reaches the 
Bay of Bengal, is very tortuous. The I.e-mro is unnavigablg; being 
silted up at its mouth, the tide is felt for only a few miles. In the rains 
the current is very rapid. Its chief tributaries are the Peng or Wakrien, 
the Rii (Roo), Wet, and Tseng. The wild animals found in this District 
include the elephant, rhinoceros, bison, deer, goat, tiger, bear, monkey, 
etc. The domestic animals are the gayal, buffalo, ox, goat, pig, and 
dog. The timber-trees are ironwood, teak, kamoung, thif-ka-do, ye-ma- 
nay (Gmelina), theng-gan-net (Hopea), mee-gyouug-ye (Pentaptera glabra), 
ka-gnyeng (Dipterocarpus levis). Bamboos are very plentiful throughout 
the Hill Tracts. 

History. —Arakanese traditions yield little information concern¬ 
ing the Hill Tracts. The Burmese believe that the hill tribes are 
related to themselves, and frequent reference is made to immigrations 
into Burma via the Kiiladan (Koladyne) route. It has been inferred 
that in remote ages a great Mongoloid horde passed southward from 
Thibet, and branched out into two streams in or near the Manipur 
valley. The one proceeded down the Kyeng-dweng and peopled Upper 
Burma; while the other followed the valley of the Kiiladan, driving 
before it the Yak-ko {i.e. Rakshasas, or demons) of Ceylon, an aboriginal 
race, supposed to be kindred to the surviving Andaman Islanders, said 
to be at that time cannibals. The more fortunate, or the more hardy, 
of the immigrants advanced to the coast, and developed a higher stage 
of civilisation on the fertile maritime plains, 'f he small communities in 
the hills became isolated, clung to their old habits of life, and preserved 
the various dialects of the present hill tribes, ay of w’hich disclose an 
affinity with the Burmese language. Their peculiar customs will be 
treated of in the next paragraph. 

Population. —No actual enumeration has yet been made in the Arakan 
Hill Tracts. The people object to stating the number of their children; 
but’an effort has been made to estimate the population by means of 
the khyoung-Uks, or indigenous heads of communities. The population 
was returned in 1876 at 12,442, almost entirely agricultural. There 
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were 4 Europeans and 47 Burmese, the rest being hill tribes and 
Arakanese. The great tribes inhabiting the hills are—(i) The Rak- 
haing or Khyoung-tha; (2) the Shandd (almost entirely beyond British 
territory); (3) the Khamic or Rhwe-myf; (4) And or Khoungtso; 
(5) Khyeng; (6) Khyaw or Kuki; (7) th.e Mro. The number of 
these (exclusive of the police) make up 12,302 in the returns, (i) The 
Rakhaings or Khyoung-tha (Sons of the River), 1219 in number, are of 
Burmese stock, and speak a dialect akin to Arakanese. They are 
divided into seven clans, all of whom live on the Kdladan, their most 
northern village being 8 miles above Dalekmai. Some of these clans 
are said to be descended from the Talaings or Muns of Pegu; one is 
still called the Muns clan. In manners and customs the Khyoung-tha 
resemble-the Arakanese and Burmese, but, unlike the Burmese, they 
prefer dingy colours in their dress. They practise tattooing to a small 
extent. They profess Buddhism, but spirit-worship sways their minds. 
The books of the Khyoung-tha are written on palm-lcaf-shaped pieces of 
rough, home-made paper; the character was originally Burmese, but 
now differs considerably from it. (2) The Shandd cannot, strictly 
speaking, be balled one of the District tribes, although' some of their 
clans live within the limit of the survey map. Very little is known 
about them. Their language is monosyllabic; they',inhabit the tract 
east and north-east of the Blue Mountain, and are always at variance 
with 0!\9 another. They are polygamous, and bury their dead ; in this 
latter custom they differ from the other tribes. (3) The Khamies 
number 7172 souls, and are the chief tribe of the District. Three or 
four generations ago they lived in the mountains to the north-east, but 
having quarrelled with the Shandus, their neighbours, they were driven 
towards the Kdladan. They are divided into clans, each of which 
keeps apart in villages of its own, unde* a hereditary toung-meng, or 
hill chief. The word ‘ Khamie ’ means ‘ man ’ {homo ); their Burmese 
name, ‘Kwe-myi’ (from klme, a dog, and my't, tail), was given on 
account of the peculiarity of their dress, which hangs down behind like 
a tail. In features, language, and manners, the Khamies resemble the 
Burmese; in character they are wary and deceitful, but will always 
trust those of whose fidelity they are once convinced. They, of all the 
tribes, are most open to improvement, and fully understand the benefits 
of peace and trade. (4) The Mros, 2162 in number, live on the Mi 
and on some streams to the south, and are looked upon as an inferior 
race. Formerly they used to construct a nest, as nearly musket-proof as 
they could, in some high tree connected with the ground by a bamboo 
ladder, to which they fled when attacked, cutting down the ladder after 
their refuge was gained. The establishment of British authority freed 
the tribe from danger, and the custom has died out (5) The Ands 
live in inaccessible villages east of Dalekmai, and on the Tsala river. 
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Little is known of them except that they dress like the Khamies, but 
speak a distinct dialect. (6) The Khyengs (2162) are the most widely 
spread tribe, and inhabit the Arakan Yoina Hills east of the Lc-mro 
river. All acknowledge that they are of the same family, but there is a 
great difference between the dialects of those brought captive from the 
east and of those inhabiting the mpuntain range. The practice of 
tattooing the women is peculiar to this tribe. Generally speaking, the 
Khyengs are shy and averse to improvement. Each clan inhabits a tract 
of forest sufficiently large to supply ft with cultivation. Their language, 
though not understood by the Mro or Khamie tribes, possesses many 
words in use among the two latter races. (7) ThS Khyaws inhabit a 
small village on the Tsala river, and are undoubtedly of the Kuki 
family, although it is not known how they separated from the main body. 

The hill races have many religious beliefs, domestic customs, and 
laws in common. Their tribal religion is spirit-worship. Its rites 
chiefly consist of bloody sacrifices to the spirits of the hills and rivers, 
in order to avert evil. There are two great annual ceremonies for the 
propitiation of the Ka-nie or spirits, viz. at seed-time and before harvest. 
Another annual feast is held in honour of departed spirits or hpalaw. 
This last custom is followed by the Khamies and Khyoung-thas, but not 
by the Mros. The ceremony consists in opening the dead-hpuse and 
placing food and a-viu (liquor made from rice) near the ashes of the 
departed. The prevailing languages are Arakanese and Khamie.” The 
hill tribes have a very ancient system of law, criminal and civil. Their 
code punishes murder by a fine of two slaves, several spears, swords, and 
gongs, worth altogether about ;^6o; all other offences or injuries 
are in like manner punishable by fine only. The one offence not 
expiable by fine is murder upon a raid. Such murderers, when 
caught red-handed, are beheaded, and their beads are stuck up in the 
village. Trial by ordeal is resorted to. The tribes under our authority 
have, of course, been liberated from the worst features of their ancient 
code. The houses of all the tribes are constructed of bamboos, and 
are generally raised 5 or 6 feet from the ground. Villages are built in 
a rough circle, wherever the ground permit.'«with the slaughter-iy)sts 
and a shed for travellers, also used as a forge, in the centre. The chief 
men have detached buildings for the accommodation of strangers. 
Sexual intercourse is free before matrimony; divorce is easy. Marriage 
is a simple contract; the bridegroom makes valuable presents to the 
girl’s parents as dowry, but receives them back in case of divorce 
arising from the wife’s misconduct. The succession to property rests 
exclusively in the males; a woman cannot inherit, and is not responsible 
for debt. Fines for offences cannot be paid to a woman, but go to her 
nearest male relative. 

Agriculture, etc. — Cultivation is conducted on the simple nomadic 
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system known as toungya in Burma, and jiim in India (see Akyab Dis¬ 
trict). The only agricultural implements used are an iron chopper, 
about 12 inches long and 3 inches broad at the end, and a small iron axe or 
‘ celt,’ both fixed into bamboo handles. Seed is sown broadcast. During 
the rains, cotton and sesamum are planted on the same plot of ground. 
Cotton and tobacco are the other staple products. The cotton is much 
sought after by the Arakanese; it is inferior to Egyptian, but yields a 
larger crop, reported to be better than the ordinary Bengal cotton. 
Tobacco is cultivated by all the villagers on the Ktiladan, and the leaf 
is of remarkably good qu.ality. It is sown broadcast on alluvial deposits 
along the banks afte'r the fall of the river. The regularly cultivated area 
is small as compared with the population. In 1876 it was estimated at 
only 9^ S’quare miles for a population of 12,442 ; about 2500 acres of 
this area were under cotton, and 4000 under tobacco. There are only 
15 acres under rice—on the plain near Myouk-toung, at the foot of the 
hills. The rate of assessment per acre is 12 (r/mfs(is. 6d.). The nomadic 
system of tillage by jttm or jungle-burning still feeds the majority of the 
people. Rice is grown in the jiim or ya clearings, but no measurements 
are made or rate per acre fixed, each family being charged i rupee (2s.) 
a year. The number ofya patches in 1875-76 was 5196. The women 
do most of the cultivation, except cutting down the jungle. 

Manufydures, etc .—The only manufactures are the weaving of cotton 
cloth and basketmaking. The blankets woven by the Khamies are 
generally white, and have thick ribs of cotton run in to make them 
warm ; some are like large Turkish towels. The Mros usually weave 
blankets with a black and white pattern, showing only on one side. 
The Khyengs we.ave them in broad stripes of bright colours, like those 
worn by the Toung-thiis. Eong earthenware pots are made by the 
Khyengs on the Le-mro river ; they are 'fco\ ered witli cane network, 
and have a wide ring for the base. In 186S it was estimated that 
^8000 worth of produce annually found its way to Akyab, and nearly 
the whole of this from the Ktiladan Khamies. The exports from the 
Ktiladan in 1875-76 were— 


Tobacco leave-, 126,428 bundles, 
Do. root.-i, 185,000 do. . 

Do. do. 1.8 icrs, 

Cotton, 1603 b.askets, •. 
Sesamum, 3291, 

Bamboos, 513,442, 

I’l.intain.s, 101,535, 

Miscellaneous, . 

Coin,* .... 
Goods unsold, . 


Value. 

It*. A. P. 
28,462 8 O 
62 8 o 
700 
3.325 8 o 

3.004 o o 
3,222 4 o 
1,121 7 o 
5.539 I 6 
139.541 2 o 
32.327 5 o 


Total, 

On account of the State. 


Us. 216,612 II 6 
about 21,661. 
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The trade on the Le-mro amounts to ;^i2oo, and the principal 
exports are bamboos and sesamum. The imports are miscellaneous 
goods. On the Pi river there is a trade to the value of about jQSoo, 
in tobacco, cotton, sesamum, and miscellaneous goods. The export 
season for cotton is from December to March. This is sold by the 
basket of 30 local sers, being little more than 40 lbs. The usual price 
is 2 rupees (4s.) a basket, which would make the price of a maund 
of 80 lbs. about 4 rupees (8s.). The whole of the salt used in the 
District is brought from Ramri (Ramree). The price is i rupee for 
from 4 to 5 baskets (12 sers). The Shandus obtain their salt by water 
from the villagers near the frontier, who make very large profits from 
the trade. All the other trans-frontier tribes are dependent on the 
British Government for their supplies of salt. *" 

Administration^ etc .—A capitation tax was formerly charged on the 
Mros and Khyengs living near the borders of Akyab District, and on 
the Khyoung-thas generally. The rates were 2 rupees (4s.) for married 
men, and i rupee (2s.) for widowers; bachelors were exempted. This 
tax has since been abolished, and tribute has been levied at the rate of 
I rupee per family. • The other sources of revenue are the land, timber 
duty, and fines. A tax of i rupee is levied, as in other parts of Arakan, 
on all ironwood trees felled. The following table shows the« amount 
of revenue realized during 1875-76 as compared with the receipts for 
1869-70;— 


Items of Revenue. 

I i 6 ' 75 - 76 - 

1 1S69-70. 

Increase. 

1 Decrease, j 

Ks. 

1. Land Revenue, . . 1 2720 

2. Capitation Tax, . . j 

3. Excise (Tdri Sale Licence), i * . 

4. Tribute.| 2479 

5. Miscellaneous, . . ' 1610 

Rs. 

690 

1420 

6 cf 

1190 

340 

Rs. 

2030 

1289 

1270 

Rs. 

... 

1420 

60 

Total, . 

. ■ 6S09* j 

3700- 

45S9’ j 

14S0* 

Net increase, . 

. : ... 1 


3109* 1 



In 1865, in order to bring the mountainous regio.n in the north of 
Arakan under better control, and to civilise the wild inhabitants, it was 
removed from the jurisdiction of Aky.ab, and erected into a separate 
District, under the name of the Arakan Hill Tracts, now called Northern 
Arakan. In 1868 a market was established at Myouk-toung, with a view 
to encouraging trade with the liill tribes, and of winning them over to 
more peaceable intercourse with the people of the plains. This market, 
which was far enough in the hills to attract the hill people, and not too 
remote for traders from Akyab, has proved a great success. The hill 
‘;C68 o. V370. V45S. ‘4148. ’ 4310 - 
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produce is disposed of here instead of being, as formerly, exchanged 
for other goods with itinerant hucksters, who could not be prevented 
from carrying about arms, gunpowder, etc., for sale or barter. There 
are two judicial officers in the District, both exercising civil and 
criminal powers, viz. the Superintendent and the Assistant-Super¬ 
intendent. On the Kiiladan the limit of the real power of control of 
the Superintendent is 20 miles north of Dalekrad; beyond this there 
are only one or two villages, and then comes an uninhabited country 
stretching away northwards. On the Mi his control is only felt a 
mile or two beyond the police post at the junction of the rivers 
Thamie and Mi. Until a regular boundary is laid down, the actual 
limits of the District and of the jurisdiction of the Superintendent 
cannot be fi.ved. This official, as ex officio superintendent of police, 
directs a force 256 strong, of whom 81 arc Gurkhas or Tipperahs, 
50 Khamies, 32 Manipuris, 25 Rdjbansis, and the remainder chiefly 
Arakanese and local tribesmen; 100 of them are armed with muzzle¬ 
loading cavalry carbines, the remainder have the old Brown Bess. 
The police are posted at ten stations, of which eight are stockaded 
with upright posts, 6 feet apart, and chevaux-de-frise of sharpened bam¬ 
boos. The inspectors of police are Europeans, and 76 of the men 
belong to the Hill Tracts. They constitute a y«a«-military force, 
whose duty is to repel raids from outside, and keep order amongst 
thfe' tffbes within our administrative boundary. The whole length of 
the north-east frontier'from Dalekmai to Prengwa is regularly patrolled 
once a week during the raiding months. It requires strong and hardy 
men to stand the climate and the work incidental to the police of these 
hills, and the annual admissions to hospital average 84 per cent a year 
of the total strength. In 1875 the stockade at Dalekmai was removed 
from the bank of the ri<er to the top bf a small neighbouring hill. 
Guard-houses have recently been built at Tsamf, and on the Kan and 
Pi rivers. The total number of persons treated in 1875 at the dispen¬ 
sary at headquarters was 1441, of whom 277 were in-patients, chiefly 
policemen. 

Climate .—Fevers are t.:ory ptcvalent; but a late Superintendent writes 
that the deadliness of the climate has been overstated. He attributes 
the hill fever to the severe changi.'s of temiierature rather than to 
malaria. The dangerbus months are April, May, and June; April is 
sultry, and May and June are the beginning of tlie rains. The people 
are as a rule healthy, but subject to skin diseases. What tells most 
on Europeans is want of proper food. Beef and mutton cannot be 
procured. The .Arakanese lowlanders do not stand the climate well, 
and it is fatal to most Burmese. From December to March the pre¬ 
vailing wind is north, and during the monsoon south or south-west. 

Arakan Yoma, or Roma. —A range of hills forming the eastern 
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boundary of Bengal, which extend from the south-eastern extremity of 
Sylhet and Cachar into Arakan in British Burma, and divide it from 
Ava. Lat. 15° 56' to 21° 56' n., long. 93“ 28' to 94° 18' e. These 
mountains are the back-bone, as it were, of Burma, and constitute its 
watershed. In Akyab District the Arakan Hills are steep and throw 
out numerous spurs. They can be crossed only by regular passes, 
the chief being the Aeng Pas.s. Their height varies from 3000 to 
4000 feet; the loftiest peak. Blue Mountain, is 7100 feet above the 
level of the sea. For an account of*the various tribes inhabiting these 
mountains, see Ap \kan Hill Tracts. 

Aral River. —Lat. 26° 22' to 26° 27' n., long.*67° 47' to 67° 53' e. 
One of the channels by which Lake Manchhar (in Kurrachee District) 
discharges its water into the Indus; 12 miles long, and navigable 
throughout. With the Narra and Lake Manchhar, the Aral forms a 
continuous waterway, running for above 100 miles nearly parallel to the 
Indus; and as the current is at all times very moderate, this channel is 
more frequented during the flood season than the main stream. 

Ardn River. —Lat. 19° 54' to 20° 12' n., long. 77° 13' to 78° 15' e. 
Rises in the hills north of Basim District, Berar; course about 100 miles. 
Drains more than half the west portion of Wtin District; receives the 
Arna river (64 miles in length); and forms the most important tributary 
of the Penganga river, which it joins at Chinta. The Aran valley is 
from 6 to 14 miles wide ; the Arna valley from 8 to 12. .. o.-.v* 

Arang. —Town, Raipur District, Central Provinces ; situated on the 
Mahdnadi river. Pop. (1870), 2267, dwelling in 1044 houses. Formerly 
the seat of a tahsUddr's court, which was removed to Raipur town in 
1863. It still contains a large number of commercial residents, and 
a considerable trade in metal vessels is carried on. Formerly one of 
the seats of the Haihai Bahsi Rajput dyn.isty,, with ruins of temples 
and old tanks, and extensive remains of ancient brick buildings north 
of the present town, which is surrounded by immense groves of mango 
trees. 

Arax^.—Village in Champaran District, Bengal. L.at. 26° 33' 30" n., 
long. 84° 42' 15" E. About a mile south-west^is a monolith of pojjshed 
granite, on which are cut, in well-preserved letters, portions of Asoka’s 
edicts; the pillar is 36I feet high; diameter at the base, 41'8 inches, at 
the top, 37-6 inches. 

Ararijd.—Subdivision of Purniah District, Bengal, lying between 25° 
56' 15" and 26* 27' N. lat., and between 87° 1' 30" and 87° 44' 45" e. 
long.; area, 1045 square miles. Pop. (1872), 377,055—namely, Hindus, 
267,963; Muhammadans, 108,216; Christians, 48; others, 828. 
Average density of the population, 361 persons per square mile; num¬ 
ber of villages per square mile, ’65,—of houses, 64 ; number of persons 
per village, 554,—per house, 5’6. The Subdivision is divided into three 
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thdnds. In 1870-71 there was one magisterial and revenue court, and 
the total police force consisted of 1373 officers and men. The total 
cost of administration in that year was ;;^6384. 

Arariyd.—A village on the Pandr river, in Purniah District, Bengal. 
Lat. 26° 9' 15" N., long. 87° 32' 56" E. ; pop. (1872), 1498; number of 
houses, 311. It contains a middle-class vernacular and a primary school. 
Distance from Purniah town, 30 miles north, and from Basantpur, 4 
miles east. 

Arasaldr {Arasalaidr, ‘The Pipdl-leaf River’).—An estuary of the 
Cauvery (Kdveri) in Tanjore District, Madras. It branches, in lat. 10° 
56' N., long. 79° 22' E., from the right bank of the main stream, and, 
after flowing nearly due east for 40 miles through a rich plain, falls into 
the sea at Karikal (lat. 10° 55' n., long. 79° 56' e.). It irrigates 60,264 
acres, yielding an annual revenue of ^£^31,675. 

Arav 4 Kurichi—Town in Coimbatore District, Madras. Lat. io“ 
46“ 30" N., long. 77° 57' E. ; houses, 2827 ; pop. (1871), 10,764, one-half 
being Muhammadans of the Labhay sect. Situated 19 miles south¬ 
west of Karur, on the road from that station to Dindigul. It possesses 
a considerable trade, canied on almost exclusively by the Labhay traders, 
whose influence is remarkable when it is remembered that Muhamma¬ 
dans form only 2 per cent, of the District population. A fort, built here 
by the Mysore Rdjd, and known to the Muhammadans as Bijamangal, 
w£',-&. „three occasions—1768, 1783, and 1790—forcibly occupied by 
British troops. On the last occasion the fortifications were destroyed, 
and the site made over to the Poligar of Andipatti. Station of a 
deputy tahsilddr. 

Aravalli Hills. —A range of mountains running for 300 miles in a 
north-easterly direction through the Rajputdna States and the British 
District of Ajmere-Mhairw-ira, situated bet.reen lat. 25° and 26° 30' N., 
and between long. 73° 20' and 75° e. They consist of a series of ridges 
and peaks, with a breadth varying from 6 to 60 miles, and an average 
elevation of 1000 to 3000 leet. Their highest point is Mount Abu, 
5650 feet, an isolated outlier at the south-western extremity of the 
rang^ The geologji l>fiorigs to the primitive formation—granite, 
compact dark-blue slate, gneiss, and sienite. Colonel Tod remarks 
upon the dazzling white effect of the peaks—an effect produced, 
not by snow, as among the Him laya, but by enormous masses 
of vitreous rose-coloured quartz. On the north, their drain.age forms 
the Luni and Sakhi rivers, which fall into the Runn of Cutch 
(Kachchh). To the south, the drain.age supplies two distinct river 
systems, one of which debouches in comparatively small streams on 
the Gulf of Cambay, while the other unites to form the Chambal 
river, a great southern tributary of the Jumna (Jamund), flowing thence 
vid the Ganges into' the Bay of Bengal on the other side of India. 
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The Aravalli Hills are for the most part bare of cultivation, and even 
of jungle. Many of them are mere heaps of sand and stone; others 
consist of huge masses of quartz piled upon each other. The valleys 
between the ridges are generally sandy deserts, with an occasional oasis 
of cultivation. At long intervals, however, a fertile tract marks some 
great natural line of drainage, and in such a valley Ajmere City, 
with its lake, stands conspicuous. The hills are inhabited by a very 
sparse population of Mhairs, an aboriginal race. {See Aj.mere-Mhair- 
WARA.) The main range sends Ckff rocky ridges in a north-easterly 
direction, which from time to time reappear in the form of isolated hills 
and broken rocky elevations nearly as far as Delhi. 

Ardzi. —Municipality in Kurrachee District, Sind. Lat. 26° 28' N., 
long. 67° 49' E. ; pop. (1872), 2039, mainly agricultural (Muhiynmadans, 
1301, chiefly Sayyids and Chandias; Hindus, 738, mainly Brihmans 
and Lohanos). Municipal revenue in 1873-74,^^120; incidence of 
taxation, is. 3jd. per head. 

ArCOt, North. —A British District in the Madras Presidency, lying 
between 12° 21' and 14'“ 10' 45" n. lat., and between 78° 14' 45" and 
80° 13' E. long.; area, 7139 square miles; population in 1871, 2,015,278. 
Mysore bounds it on the west, and on the other three sides lie British 
Districts—Cuddapah and Nellore on the north, Salem on the south, 
and Chingleput (Chengalpat) on the east. 

Physical Aspects .—The northern and western portions of the .District 
are hilly and picturesque ; the southern and eastern, as a rale, flat and 
uninteresting. The range of the Eastern G]idts traverses it from south¬ 
west to north-east, throwing out spurs on their southern side, and the 
Nagari Hills run across the northern corner. In the extreme south¬ 
east the Jawddi range impinges on the District, its peaks attaining some¬ 
times a height of 3000 fee*, covered in pajt with dense and valuable 
forest. The Eastern Ghdts and the Jawadis are of gneissic or meta- 
morphic formation, m.ade up to a great extent of bare, rounded 
rock-masses, with smooth, loose boulders scattered about. In the 
north-eastern formation, conglomerates and sandstones prevail; and 
the precipitous cliffs, rising sheer from the pl ains , present every appear¬ 
ance of volcanic upheaval. Iron and copper are found in some 
abundance, and as gold has been obtained in Mysore within a few miles 
of the District frontier, it is probable that it e;;ists in North Arcot also. 
Coal occurs nowhere, but lime .and excellent building stone abound. 
The chief river is tHe Pdldr. It enters the District in the south-west, 
and, after a preliminary deflection northwards on meeting the rise of the 
Jawddi Hills, assumes an easterly direction to the sea. It receives on its 
way two important affluents, the Cheyair and the Poiny. For almost 
the whole year the river courses are dry, the ivater sinking into the 
deep sand of their beds. Channels, however, are cut into the sand, 
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and the underflow of water thus tapped is carried off for irrigation. 
This supply never fails. The District forests aggregate an area of 
about looo square miles, of which nearly one-half belong to private 
owners. Of the remainder, about one-half are ‘ local forests; ’ and the 
actual imperial revenue from this source is only ;^4oo a year. One 
reason for this comparatively small income is that the imperial forests 
are as yet very carefully conserved, nothing being taken from them 
beyond the .absolute requirements of the neighbourhood. The fisheries, 
although fish forms a chief item in the food supply, are financially unim¬ 
portant. The fauna of the District includes the elephant, bison, wild 
buffalo, tiger, leop.ard, bear, hyena, several species Of deer and boar. 
For the destruction of animals dangerous to human life, rewards to the 
extent of 72 are annually given, and the average number of deaths 
from wild beasts and snakes during 1873-74-75 was 154. 

History .—The history of the District previous to British occupation 
belongs to the Carnatic and Mysore. In 1792, after the termination 
of the Mysore war, the portion of the present District lying above the 
Ghats was ceded to the British. It was appended to the Bdrd-mahdl 
tract, and administered conjointly with the western estates of Ven- 
katagiri, Syddpiir, Kdlahasti (Calastri), and Karvaitnagar. In 1801, the 
Carnatic was ceded to the British by the Nawdb; and the portion of this 
territory lying north of the Pdldr river was, together with the above 
es ^pto /ormed into the District then called the Northern Division of 
Arcot, and placed under the Kistnagiri Collector. In 1808, the taluks 
south of the Pdldr were added to the District, Kistnagiri removed from 
it, and the estates of Venkatagiri and Syddpiir transferred to Nellore. 
Since that year the only alteration in the area of the District has been the 
addition of the Pangamir estate. When the Carnatic was first acquired, 
there were in all twelve polijems or tributary-estates—Naraganti, Kalliir, 
Karkambadi, Krishnapiirdm, Tumba, Bungari, Pulicherla, Pdldr, Mo- 
gardl, Pakdla, Gedragunta, and Gudipati. In 1803, all of these, with the 
exception of the last, rebelled, and a military force had to be employed 
to reduce them to submission. Four polliems —Pdldr, Mogardl, Pakdla, 
and Gedragunta—were fpsumed by Government, and the rest, Gudipati 
excepted, were for many years held under attachment. Several towns 
in the District, notably Arcot, Vki.iore, and Chendragiri, have 
interesting historical associations, datin ; from the negotiations of 1640 
with the Bijapur king for permission to erect a factory at ‘Madras- 
patam ’ within his territories. 

Population .—A Census of the District has been taken quinquennially 
since 1850; but the first trustworthy results were obtained in 1871. 
This enumeration disclosed a total of 329,844 houses (15,744 being 
returned as uninhabited), and a total population of 2,015,278 souls 
(or 6’4 inmates per house), 1,020,678 being males and 994,600 females. 
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Classified according to religion, 1,913,020, or 94 per cent., are Hindus; 
86,741, or 4‘3 per cent.,' Muhammadans; native Christians, 6316; 
European and Eurasian Christians, 1312. The Hindus, classified 
according to worship, show 52 per cent. Vishnavites and 47 per cent. 
Sivaites. The chief agricultural castes, making more than half the 
population, are the Vallalas, Kepus, Reddis, Kammas, Vunnea or Pally, 
Valdmas, Balijas, Kavarays, Muttdrasas, Yekaris; the chief pastoral 
tribes, the Gollas and Idayars. Artificers in metals, wood, and stone 
belong mostly to the Kumsala ca^e. The Muhammadans, mainly of 
the Suni sect, arc most numerous about Arcot town, Vellore, and 
Gudiattam, and engage indifferently in trade and agriculture, a large 
number being also employed in subordinate Government posts. The 
Labhays, a class of quasi Muhammadans, are cultivators and traders. 
The Jains and Buddhists, numbering 7889, are most numerous in the 
southern taluks ; as a rule, they hold land and are well off. The Malas 
or pariahs amount to about 20 per cent, of the total population, and 
are all agricultural labourers of the poorest class. Wandering tribes 
are numerous, the chief being the Brinjaras, Lumbadis, Sugalis, Bhattus, 
and Dommeras. They travel from place to place, professing to subsist 
on the produce of the herds which they drive about, but eking out a 
livelihood by theft. The forests and hills are inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes—Irulas, Yerikalis, Yinddis, and Malaydlis. These collect the 
jungle produce,—honey, bees-wax, barks, roots, soap-nuts, eic.? -‘Sor 
barter with the people of the plains. They are identified in origin with 
the Tamil cultivating castes of the plains, but the unhealthy nature of 
the hills they inhabit has greatly deteriorated the race. The Christians 
are chiefly Roman Catholics, although the American, Danish Lutheran, 
and Scotch Church missions have stations in the District. Some agricul¬ 
tural villages established by the American miesion appear to be thriving. 
Towns with a population over 2000 number 102, the chief being Vellore, 
with37,969inhabitants; Wallajapet, 12,034; Arcot, 10,988; Gudiattam, 
10,804 ; and Tripalty (Tirupatti), 10,423. Twenty-three towns have a 
population between 3000 and 5000, and seven between 5000 and 10,000. 
The total population of these 102 towns amoiMiie to about 400,090, or 
one-fifth of the inhabitants of the District. The population is therefore 
mainly rural. The ordinary agriculturist is strongly attached to his native 
village, and rarely leaves it e.xcept to attend* some religious festival. 
The railway has worked very considerable changes, and, by raising the 
value of agricultural produce, has materially improved the condition of 
the cultivating class along the line. In the towns, stpne houses are 
not uncommon; but all the villagers, and the vast majority of the 
urban population, live in mud buildings. The household furniture of the 
ordinary cultivator, herdsman, artisan, and small trader classes, consists 
merely of a bed of wooden planks {visapalaka), a bench, and a box or two. 
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Agriculture. —^The land under cultivation is reported at 208,268 acres, 
or only 5 per cent, of the District area. Most of the individual holdings 
are very small, paying less than £2, i os. per annum. A cultivator paying 
more than that may be called a moderately large holder, while those pay¬ 
ing more than £10 per annum are few in number, and wealthy. The 
average rates of assessment are 3s. per acre of ‘ dry,’ and 6s. per acre of 
‘ wet’ land; the average out-turn per season, 900 and 1200 lbs. of grain 
respectively, valued in ordinary years at £2., 5s. to £1. Leaving out 
of calculation the initial outlay in‘'cattle, the profits derivable from a 
holding of 5 acres average from i6s. to ;^i per mensem. The peasant’s 
implements—plough, leveller, water-bucket, and smaller articles—cost 
in all about £1, ss.; and manure, which is generally applied at the 
rate of 14'loads per acre of ‘wet,’ and 20 loads per acre of ‘dry’ land, 
varies in price from 2d. to 6d. per load. One pair of bullocks suffices 
for the cultivation of 3 acres, and an ordinary yoke of cattle costs about 
£l ; buffaloes are somewhat cheaper. The chief grain crops of the 
District are paddy, rdgt, cholam ,—the three staples of food with the 
bulk of the population,— kumbu, varagtt, karamani, millet, sdma, sajja, 
jonna, gram, gingelli, ulandu, mochakotti, and ddl, mostly sown in June, 
July, and August, and reaped about four months later: cholam is sown 
in April, jonna in January, and gram in September. Hemp, cotton, 
sugar-cane, betel, indigo, onions, tobacco, chillies, plantains, and tur- 
raacs-ar'e all largely cultivated. No regular rotation of crops appears 
to be observed. Fronvfrfi’/ the people make a porridge {sankati), which 
constitutes the ordinary food of the masses. Rice, though sometimes 
mixed as a luxury with the cheaper grains, is eaten as a regular meal 
only by the w’ealthy. The wholesale prices of food grains in i860 were 
as follows:—Paddy, first sort, £11, 8s. yiqt garce of 9257 lbs., or 2S. 9d. 
per cwt, second sort, 2s. fid. per cwt.; cholam, 4s. 3d. per cwt.; kambu, 
3s. 8d. per cwt; gram, 4s. 8d. per cwt.; rdgi, 3s. fid. per cwt; varagu, 
2S. i^d. per cwt Live-stock varies in value in different parts of the 
District, but on the average a pony costs from £\ to £1, los.; a 
donkey, from i6s. to ; a sheep, from 4s. to 8s.; a goat, from 3s. to 
6s.; a pig, from 6s. fowls, fid. to lod. each; and ducks, yd. to 

pd. Male labourers earn from 3d. to 4d. per diem, and females about 
half as much. The wages of a work ng goldsmith or blacksmith are 
9d. a day; of a carpenter or bricklay •!, pd. to is. The rate of interest 
for money lent on personal security varies from 12 to 3(1 per cent, per 
annum; on the security of personal goods it averages 12 per cent., and 
with a lien upon crops, 18 per cent. From fi to 8 per cent, is con¬ 
sidered a fair return for money invested in land. 

Natural Calamities. —Disastrous floods are almost unknotvn. On 
May 2, 1872, a cyclone visited the District, and caused, after a fall of 
i3'8o inches of rain, an overflow of the tanks above the town of Vellore. 
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Several hundred lives were lost in the inundation which resulted, and 
one suburb was entirely swept away. Among recent famines the most 
notable, until the disastrous year of 1876-77, was that of 1866. Owing 
to continuous drought the crops failed, and relief works were kept open 
by Government till the close of 1868. During the famine of 1877, 
relief measures on a still larger scale were resorted to; and the utmost 
efforts of Government were required to avert the depopulation of the 
country. The railway which traverses the District protects it to some 
extent; but North Arcot enjoys .rib facilities for the construction of 
canals, or other irrigation works, and those already in existence alto¬ 
gether depend upon the local rainfall. ' 

Commerce and Trade. —The trade of the District consists of the 
export of food grains and molasses, the import of cloth, and a transit 
trade in cotton. The exports are in excess of the imports. Weaving 
forms the chief industry, but the carpets of WdlMjapet, the reed mats of 
Wandiwash, the brass work and wood carving of Tripalty (Tirupatti), 
the hardware of Punganiir, and the glass beads of Kdlahasti (Calastri), 
are noteworthy specialities of the District. The manufacturers generally 
work in their own premises on their own account, and their condition 
is somewhat better on the average than that of the agriculturists. 
There are no important District fairs, but nearly every to\yn has its 
weekly market for the exchange of local products. Accumulations of 
money are for the most part invested in ornaments of gold or si'voSf. 
and very rarely indeed in the improvement of land. The railway runs 
for 155 miles through the District, the local returns for 1875 showing 
a passenger traffic of 650,829 persons, and in goods 105,245 tons. 
There are altogether 776 miles of road, maintained at an annual cost 
of ;^948 o. Two good passes—the Moghili and Symgunta—lead up 
from the plains to the Mysdte plateau ; the *ne from ChittUr, the other 
from Gudiattam. The old military road to Bangalore was formerly 
carried through Ambiir and over the Naikaneri Pass, but owing to its 
difficulties during the rains this route has now been abandoned. The 
Anna Ddnam (rice-giving) clioultry at Sholing.arh, where large numbers 
of pilgrims are regularly fed, is the only r^lipous institution ipdivi- 
dually remarkable. Similar charities on a smaller scale are numerous. 
The chief religious gatherings arc those held annually at Tripalty, 
largely attended by visitors from Northern India and Marhattas. An 
important annual assemblage also takes place at Kdlahasti (Calastri). 

Administration. —The District comprises 9 taluks — Chandragiri, 
Chittvir, Palmanair,Gudiattam, Wdllajd, Arcot, Vellore, Poldr, and Wandi¬ 
wash; and 13 estates—K.dlahasti (Calastri), Karvaitnagar, Pangantir, 
and Kangandi {zaminddris), Arni (yV/AV'''). Naraganti, Gudipati, Bungari, 
Tumba, Pulicherla,Kalldr, Karkambadi, and Krishnapdram {polliems ),— 
the whole aggregating 4,568,960 acres. Of this area, 208,268 acres are 
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under cultivation, 974,956 cultivable, and 3,385,736, or about three- 
fourths of the whole, irreclaimable waste. The total District revenue 
amounted in 1870-71 to ^214,866, derived as follows:—Land revenue, 
189; rent of permanently settled estates, ;£^36,526; abkdri, 
^25,610; stamps, 2,949; licence and income tax, ^8590. The 
total expenditure amounted to ;^2o,6oo, distributed under the follow¬ 
ing heads :—Land revenue collection, ;^i9,8i8; abkdri, £12-, stamps, 
^434; income tax, ;^335. The zamtnddri estates upon the rent roll of 
the District aggregated a revenue 61 ;^5o,503, Kalahasti (Calastri) and 
Kar%'aitnagar together returning £37,048. A survey and classification 
of the District was niade in 1805 for revenue purposes, and the accounts 
then prepared—known as the pymaish —have been the basis of all 
subsequent assessments. In 1808, a three years’ lease system was 
introduced, but, the experiment proving unsuccessful, the old plan of 
settling with the cultivators direct was reverted to in 1821. But the 
land had been over-assessed, and in 1857 reduced rates were promul¬ 
gated. ■ The new assessment, known as the hdl tin'a, diminished the 
rates by 30 to 40 per cent, on ‘ wet,’ and from 20 to 30 on ‘ dry ’ 
lands. In 1864, further concessions with reg.ard to waste lands were 
allowed. In Government taluks the cultivator possesses a permanent 
right of qccupation so long as he discharges the revenue; on other 
estates he is a tenant-at-will. Many of the larger landholders, and all 
tl.e-Brdhman proprietors, sublet their holdings upon temporar)’ leases, 
sometimes at money rents, more often for a share (usually about two- 
fifths) of the produce. There are at present 17 magisterial courts, and 
12 civil and revenue courts. Exclusive of village watchmen, the police 
number 1188 officers and men, in the proportion of i constable to every 
6 square miles and every 1700 of the inhabitants. Their cost of main¬ 
tenance in 1875 was ^15,000, or about 2d:'per head of the population. 
Arrests during the year numbered 16,013, resulting in 6040 convic¬ 
tions. The daily average ol j/risoners in jail between the years 1860-70 
was 1031, the annual cost per head being jQ7, 7s.; the earnings of 
the prisoners by jail labour were considerable. For the purposes of 
publif education the t^'rict was divided, in 1872, into two circles, the 
Chittur and Vellore. These contain together 596 .schools under official 
supervision, with 17,015 scholars. I hi first Government schools were 
opened in 1826, but it was not un.il 1856 that the zild schools, 
giving education of a higher standard, were opened. In r868 the 
result-grant system was extended to all the lower-class schools, and in 
1872 the administration of public instruction was made over to the 
Local Fund Boards, established in that ^ear. The post office in 
1870-71 carried 1,268,472 letters, 36,309 newspapers, 3415 parcels, 
and 10,292 books. 

Medical Aspects .—Malarious fever may be considered endemic in 
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many parts of the District. It increases in severity immediately after 
the rainy season. Leprosy is common, and small-pox so prevalent 
annually from February to May, that a very large percentage of the 
population bear the marks of attack. In every year from 1869 to 
1873 inclusive, cholera prevailed in an epidemic form; in 1876 there 
was another outbreak. Dengue was almost universal from September 
1872 to January 1873. Cattle-disease, the form known as‘foot-and- 
mouth disease,’ has been frequently epidemic. The mortuary returns 
for the District during the years 1*71-1875 inclusive, give an average 
mortality of 42,692, or 21 per thousand of the population. The average 
number of births during the same period was 44,823; being, males, 
22,979, females, 21,844. The mean monthly temperature, calculat¬ 
ing on the returns for 1868-69, ranges from 81° to 95° F.; thejnaximum 
recorded being .104° for May, the minimum 74° for January. The 
annual rainfall averages 38'9 inches, ranging from 3572 in Palmanair 
to 46^8 in Wandiwash. 

Arcot. —A tdluk in North Arcot District, Madras. Houses, 21.623 ; 
pop. (1871), 157,391, being 78,564 males and 78,827 females. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, there were in 1871—Hindus, 147,052, 
being 86,529 Shivas, 60,206 Vaishnavs, and 266 Lingayats; Muham¬ 
madans, 9022, being 8618 Sunis and 301 Shias; Christians, chiefly 
Roman Catholics, — 4 Eurasians, 201 natives, — 205; Buddhists and 
Jains, 1112. Chief town, Arcot. , , 

AxCOX, {Aru-kadu, ‘six deserts’ —Tamil, Arkat, Arucati —Hamilton, 
Areati —the Eegia Sort of Ptolemy).—Town in North Arcot District, 
Madras. I^at. 12° 55' 23" n., long. 79° 24' 14" e. ; houses, 2068; pop. 
(1871), 10,988, of whom 22 percent, are Muhammadans. Lies 65 miles 
from Madras, and 5 from the Arcot Railway Station, on the right bank 
of the Pdldr. Headquarters of the /JM’, .containing sub-magistrate’s 
and inunsifs courts, post.office, sub-jail, and Government school. 
Formerly the capital of the Nawabs of the Carnatic, but now of small 
importance. Beyond some exportation of rice to the west coast, there is 
no trade; and, the manufacture of bangles excepted, the town possesses 
no special industry. Historically, Arcot is of .^reat interest, but few 
traces of its former power remain. In 1712, in order to facilitate opera¬ 
tions against Mysore, Saadat-ulld-Khdn, commanding the Delhi forces 
that had captured Gingi, transferred his headqtvrters to Arcot. For the 
twenty years of his power, and during the reign of his successor Dost 
Ali, it remained the‘seat of government. But in 1740, the Marhattd 
army of Hojf Bhonsla overran the District; Dost AH was killed in 
battle, and Arcot became the centre of the strife. Sabdar AH, who suc¬ 
ceeded Dost AH, was murdered in 1742; and his successor, Sayyid 
Muhammad, shared the same fate in 1744. During the next seven 
years Arcot changed hands as many times; but after its brilliant capture 
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and defence by Clive, immortalized in Macaulay’s Essay, an English 
garrison occupied the fort in 1751. In 1758, Arcot was surrendered to 
the French, under Lally Tollendal; and two efforts made in the fol¬ 
lowing year to regain possession failed. In 1760, however. Colonel 
Coote laid siege to the fort, and after a bombardment of seven days 
took it. For the next twenty years it remained in the hands of the 
Nawdb Muhammad Ali, the ally of the British ; but when in 1780 the 
Mysore war extended to the District, Arcot was surrendered to Haidar 
AK, who held it till 1783. Tippu Bultin succeeded to Haidar’s con¬ 
quests, and after destroying the fortifications abandoned it. In the 
cession of the Carnabc to the English in 1801, Arcot was included; but 
the descendants of the Nawab (styled the ‘ Prihce of the Carnatic ’) still 
hold prop-irty in the neighbourhood of the town. The palace is now 
a ruin, and of the fort hardly a trace remains. The European station, 
Ranipet, is on the left bank of the Paldr, 3 miles from the railway 
station. The railway returns for 1875 showed a passenger traffic of 
157,830 persons, and in goods, 22,866 tons, yielding a revenue of 

£24,^13- 

Arcot, South.— A British District in the Presidency of Madras, 
Ij-ing between 11° 10' 30" and 12° 38' 30" n. lat., and between 78“ 
33' 30" and 80° 2' 15" E. long.; area, 4873 stpiare miles; population in 
1871, 1,755,817 souls. Bounded on the north by the Districts of 
/ahingleput and North Arcot, on the east by the Bay of Bengal, on the 
south by the District of Trichinopoly, and on the west by that of 
Salem. 

Physical Aspects .—.‘\lthough traversed along its western frontier by 
the Kalrayan range, averaging 3500 feet in height, and on its north¬ 
western boundary having the Jawadi group, the District of South Arcot, 
itself contains no important mountain chain. From the ranges above 
mentioned, small rocky spurs, covered with stunted jungle, straggle 
down into the north and western portions, but for the rest the District 
presents a flat surface. On the sea-coast a few sand ridges break this 
flatness, and near Pondicherri and Cuddalore high lands of the 
laterite formation interruot the general level; but the only elevation 
sufficiently important to form a feature of the District landscape is the 
Trinomalai Hill, an isolated mass, with : fine peak and long sloping 
sides covered with Jungle, rising to a he'; nt of 2669 feet. Three rivers 
are navigable throughout the year, the Coleroon, Velldr, and Pardvandr, 
but only for short distances of their length. The Coleroon, after a 
course in the District of 36 miles along the south-eastern frontier, 
debouches into the bay about 3 miles south of Porto Novo. The 
Velldr flows through the District for 82 miles, receiving'on its way the 
waters of the Manimukta-nadi, and enters the sea at Porto Novo. Both 
rivers are affected by the tide for a distance of about 6 miles. Other 
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streams of importance are the Gaddilam (or Garuda-nadi), rising in the 
Yegel tank, and, after a course of 59 miles, emptying itself into the sea 
about a mile north of Cuddalore; the Punniar, rising in the Mysore 
plateau, and, after a course of 75 miles, running into the bay 3 miles 
north of Cuddalore; and the Gingi, which rises in the Niranamangalam 
tank, and after receiving the waters of the Tondaydr and Pimbaiyar, 
flows into the sea by two mouths near Ariankupam and Chinna 
Viramp^t. The forest reserves of the District aggregate 42,000 acres, 
and there are besides considerable t»acts of unreserved jungle lands, to 
which vast herds of cattle are annually driven to graze, chiefly from 
Tanjore. The fauna of the EHstrict includes among the mammals the 
elephant, tiger, bear, cheetah, sambhar and other deer, hyena, wild dog, 
boar, etc. During the years 1872-76, rewards to the amount of ;^36 
were distributed for the destruction of animals dangerous to human life: 
the average annual mortality from snakes and wild beasts during those 
years \vas 242. Among the birds may be mentioned the peacock, 
florican, many other species of game birds, and a great variety of water- 
fowl. The principal saltwater fish are the pomfret, sole, sir, whiting, 
rubdl, and vdlai (a silurus); in the backwaters are found the mullet and 
eel. The rivers and tanks yield the viarral, vdlai, shelkandai, and other 
'carps. Oysters are obtained from the backwater. 

History .—^Tlie English connection with the District dates from 1674, 
when the Khan of Gingi invited the President of Fort St. George tQ;. 
make a settlement in his country. Negotiation^were opened, but no 
definite action was taken until 1682, when a trading station tvas formed 
at Cuddalore. This proved a failure, but a few months later a second 
settlement was made at Conimeer (Kunimedu), about 10 miles north of 
Pondicherri. In 1683, the Cuddalore station was reoccupied, and a 
branch settlement opened afc Porto Novo, the,deed of grant for all three 
being received in *the following year from Harji Rdja, Governor of 
Gingi. Four years later, the Company purchased from the Marhattds 
the site of Fort St. David (on the coast close to Cuddalore) with the 
neighbouring villages, and abandoned the settlement of Conimeer. The 
little territory was augmented in 1750 by a gr.ant Nawdb Muhammad 
All of two villages forming the jagir of Chinnamanaik. In the wars of 
the Carnatic, South Arcot, more especially Cuddalore, played a con¬ 
spicuous part. In 1758, Fort St. David and Qiddalore were captured 
by the French, and the fort was levelled to the ground; but two years 
later. Sir Eyre CootS, advancing on Pondicherri after the battle of 
VVandiwash, reoccupied Cuddalore, the French evacuating Fort St. 
David on his approach. In 17S2, the French and Tippu Sultdn regained 
possession of the town, and held it for three years, when it was finally 
restored, Pondicherri (then in British hands) being at the same time 
surrendered to the French. On the capture of Pondicherri, in 1793, 
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the French Districts were placed under the Resident of Cuddalore, but 
three years later were incorporated with that tract into a revenue collec- 
torate. In 1801, the subah of Arcot passed into the Company’s 
possession, with the rest of the Carnatic, and all that portion lying 
between the Palar and Vellir rivers was erected into a District named 
the Southern Division of Arcot. Since that date numerous changes of 
area have occurred, the most important being the restoration of Pondi- 
cherri to France in 1S16; the addition, in 1805,0! the Mannargudi and 
Chidaniburam tracts; the transfer of three of the northern taluks to the 
Chittur and Chingleput Districts in 1808; and of Chctpdt to North 
Arcot in 1859. The first court of justice established in the District 
rvas that of the Choultry Justices in 1691, sitting alternately at Cudda¬ 
lore and Fort St. David (Devanapatnam). More than a century elapsed 
before a more elaborate system was required. In 1802, a zild court, 
with its headquarters at Virudfichalam, was established, and courts 
of native commissioners were erected for the trial of small causes. 
Sub-judges’ courts were opened in 1816 at Cuddalore, Villupiiram, 
Gingi, and Srimushnam, but four years later, the judicial administration 
of the District was transferred to the courts of Chingleput. In 1843, 
local courts of the first class were again established; the Civil and 
Sessions Court at Cuddalore, then erected, being the present District 
and Sessions Court. Between the years 1843 1876 numerous sub¬ 

courts have been opened, the total number now standing at 33, with 11 
others for the trial of rent and revenue cases only. 

Population .—The first Census was taken in 1822, and there have 
been eight subseijuent attempts at enumeration. The returns for 1871 
form, however, the only trustworthy basis of calculation. According to 
these, the number of houses was 228,761, and the total i)opulation is 
1,755,817 souls,—males, 885,922, and females, 869,895 ; number of 
inmates per house, 7’69. Classified according to religion, there are— 
Hindus, 1,676,462, or 95-5 per cent, of the whole; Muhammadans, 
44,567, or 2’5 per cent.; Christians, 30,817; Jains and Buddhists, 386t; 
‘others,’ no. The Hindus, subdivided according to worship, show 52 
per cent. Sivaites, and 47 per cent. Vishnuvites. Classified according 
to occupation (adult males only), 348,794, or 617 per cent, of the 
total, are agricultural; 49.033, or 8f per cent., industrial; 22,007, 
or 3'9, commercial; 15,687, or 27 professional; 16,491, or 2'9, 
domestic; and 117,868, or 207 per cent., ‘non-productive.’ Classified 
according to castes, the valldlas (cultivators) represent i4'3 of the 
total population ; the vannians (landholding cultivators), 31 '3; the 
pariahs (labourers and menials), 26 per cent. The Chetties (traders), 
who number 34,439, are the wealthiest caste; the Brdhmans, 31,984, 
are landholders, and occupy the majority of official posts. The Kora- 
vars are a thieving tribe, wandering about with herds of swine, on 
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which and by basket-weaving they profess to subsist. In the hilly tracts 
are found the Malaydlis, Irulars, and Villiyars; the first supporting 
themselves by cultivating forest patches, the second by the sale of 
jungle produce (honey, wax, gall-nuts, and bark), and the third by the 
chase. The Christians, nearly all pariahs, are divided between Roman 
Catholics, 29,455, and Protestants—converted by the Danish, Leipzig, 
S. P. G., and American missions—1839. Three villages established by 
the American mission appear to be thriving. The first Roman Catholic 
mission was established in 1640; in»i7i6 the Danish mission followed, 
but a century elapsed before any of the others made settlements. 
Among the Muhammadans of Trivinanalliir is a small colony returning 
themselves as Wahdbis. Ninety-three towns have a population over 
2000,—the chief being Cuddalore, with 40,460 inhabitants; *Chidam- 
buram, 15,519; Porto Novo, 7182; Trinomalai, 9312; Panroti, 6962; 
and Valavandr, 7061. The population is mainly rural, but a tendency 
to gather into towns and seats of industry is said to be becoming 
apparent. During the last twenty years the material condition of the 
people has improved. But the hut of the ordinary peasant is still of 
mud, without windows; its furniture some pieces of matting to sleep 
on, two or three brass dishes, and a few earthen pots for cooking. His 
clothing is of two pieces—one for the head, the other for tjie waist. 
Though the expenses of a family of five persons do not exceed 9s. a 
month, he cannot, as a rule, support his household without borrowing.- 
Waste land being abundant in the Trinomalai a considerable 

immigration goes on, the immigrants being chiefly Reddis, Christians, 
and other pariahs. The same classes emigrate, to the average number 
of 150 annually, to the West Indies and Reunion, under a system of 
supervision and protection carried out by the Indian Government. 

Agriculture. —Of the total £frea of 3,159,045 acres, 1,314,798 are under 
cultivation. Of the acreage under cultivation,rice occupies 420,000 acres, 
kambu (Eleusine stricta) 222,000, varagu (Paspalum frumentaceum) 
207,000, ragi (Eleusine coracana) 148,000, indigo 109,000, oil-seeds 
8r,ooo, cotton 46,000, (Sorghum vulgare) 25,000, pulses 25,000, 

sami (millet) 5000, tobacco 2000, plantains 2ooo.,<^gar-cane 3000, ^ind 
fruit orchards 23,000 acres. Forty varieties of rice, samba and kdr 
being the chief, are cultivated. The ground is always highly irrigated 
for this crop. Eight varieties of kambu, the chief ‘dry’ crop of the 
District, and as many more of cholam, are grown. Indigo is sown in 
November and cut in* March ; cotton is sown in August and gathered 
in April. The prevailing rates of assessment range from 17s. to 2s. 3d. 
per acre of‘wet,’ and from los. 6d. to is. 6d. per acre of ‘dry’ l^d; 
the average rate being los. 6d. for the former, and 3s. 5d. for the latter. 
The cultivator resorts to irrigation wherever possible, for which he 
pays, if his land is entered on the revenue register as ‘ dry ’ land, an 
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extra charge varying from 7s. to 3s. per acre, a deduction being always 
allowed where the process of irrigation entails exceptional expense on 
the cultivator. On an acre of land assessed at 6s., the yield of paddy 
averages in value ^i, 4s., and the out-turn increases or decreases, as 
a rule, in the proportion of 4s. to every is. added to or taken from the 
rent. The maximum ) ield on an acre of ‘ wet ’ land may be taken to 
be 18 cwts., the minimum 120 Ibs.j on ‘dry’ land the produce per acre 
varies from 6 cwts. to 96 lbs. For every 3 acres a yoke of oxen is 
required, costing on the average’ll, 5s. per pair. The agricultural 
implements of an ordinary cultivator cost about i; that outlay repre¬ 
senting the purchase of a plough, hoe, 2 sickles, spade, bill-hook, rake, 
harrow, and water-buckets. Manuring varies in cost from 6s. to i8s. 
per acrei' AMth a holding of 5 acres, therefore, the peasant would not 
be so well off as a retail shopkeeper making a net income of i6s. a 
month. The mass of cultivators, however, hold less; and—although the 
expenses of an ordinary cultivator, with a wife and three children, may 
be calculated at only 7s. to 9s. jier month for the family—they are, as a 
rule, in debt. Twenty acres would be considered a large holding; less 
than two acres reduces the cultivator to a hand-to-mouth subsistence. 
Under the favourable regulations in force, cultivable waste land is 
being annually taken up—a considemble area for the plantation of 
the casuarina. Agricultural and day-labourers, males, earn from 4d. 
to 5d. a day, females about half as much. Smiths, bricklayers, and 
carpenters obtain, c" the average, 9d. a day. Since 1850, wages have 
risen 50, and in some cases 75, per cent. A comparison of the prices 
of food-grains in the years 1850-51, 1860-61, and 1870-71—all average 
years—shows a general rise in the second decade, with a fall in the 
third decade. 'I'hus rice, selling (according to quality) at 25 and 28- 
lb.s. per shilling in 1850-51, had risen to 16 and 18 per shilling in 
i86o-6i, and fallen again to 18 and 19 per shilling in 1870-71; and 
eholam, which was at 46 lbs. for ihe shilling, rose to 27 for the 
shilling, and fell to 40. Paddy, in the same way, selling in 1850-51 
at 52 and 63 lbs. per .shilling, rose in 1860-61 to 34 and 39, and fell in 
1870-71 to 45 and 5- / Country licjuor shows a reduction in price from 
iid. to 3d. a gallon since 1850. Live stock have not changed notably 
in value,—a j)ig costs from 6s. to los.-. ;• sheep, 2s. to 4s.; ducks, 8s. 
a dozen.; and fowls about 2d. a piece. The Ilistrict contains a large 
number of field labourers called padayals, of the pariah caste, who 
receive payment in kind, and are, as a rule, farm hands engaged by the 
season, but sometimes permanently attached to the estate. The mass 
of cultivators are, however, tenants of Government, with rights of 
occupancy terminable at their own option. On private estates the 
cultivators, where not padayals, are tenants-at-will, paying rent to the 
intermediate landlord, sometimes in cash but often in kind, and liable 
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to ejectment at the end of any season. The rates of interest vary from 
12 to 24 per cent, on the security of personal goods; from 6 to 9 on 
large transactions; and from 12 to 18 per cent, on personal security, 
with a lien on a crop. Five to six per cent would be considered a fair 
return on money invested in land. 

Natural Calamities. —Floods and droughts have been frequent The 
former occur chiefly in the valleys of the Punniar, Velldr, and Gaddilam, 
the most notable years of inundation being 1853,1858,1871, and 1874. 
Famine prices have prevailed ten tftnes within the century. In 1806-07 
Government relieved distress by large importations of grain, by the 
remission of revenue to the extent of ^£^2,000, and by the disbursement 
of ;^23,ooo on relief works. In 1833-34 the prices of grain doubled, 
and 18,000 persons were thrown on’the relief works opened fty Govern¬ 
ment Remissions of revenue to the extent of 6,400 were granted. 
In 1866 relief works were again necessary. Other ‘ famine ’ years were 
1823-24-25, 1867-68,1873-74,1875-76, and 1877. 'Violent storms visit 
the coast frequently, and the recorded loss of lives and shipping on the 
seaboard of this District is very great In April 1749, two merchant 
vessels and two men-of-war went down with all their crews—one the 
Namur, a flagship, and the finest vessel of her size in the British Navy, 
having 750 men on board. The hurricane of October 1752 is recorded 
to have been the most violent remembered on the coast; and eight 
years later a cyclone scattered the blockading fleet in the Pondicherri 
roads. Three vessels of war were wrecked, and tjiree others, with 1150 
Europeans on board, went to the bottom. In 1784, 1795, 1808, 1S20, 
1831, 1840, 1842, 1853, 1870, and 1871, violent storms, causing a 
serious loss of shipping and doing great injury on shore, swept the 
coast of the District. 

Commerce and Trade. —The list of Diswict manufactures includes 
indigo, sugar, jaggery, salt, mats, coir, and cloths both of cotton and silk. 
The salt is made entirely under official supervision. 'I'he silk used 
comes from Mysore; it is dyed at Combaconum, and woven at Chidam- 
buram. In the early part of the i8th century, the East India Company 
established cloth factories on a large scale at <^e-,»ral points in the Dis¬ 
trict, but the industry has now much decayed. Grain, pottery, spirits, 
and oils, in addition to the articles above noted, represent the internal 
trade. This is carried on by means of permanent markets in the principal 
towns, and periodical fairs at various places—the chief being the Kartik 
festival at Trinomalal, the Arudra Darsanam at Chidamburam, and the 
annual gatherings at 'Viruddchalam, Cuddalore, Kaillai, Srimushnam, 
Kuvdgam, and Mylam. The export trade of the District in 1875 aggre¬ 
gated a value of £ 148,398 by land, and ^88,038 by sea. Piece-goods 
contributed ;^22,48o; oil and oil-seeds, ;^7o,i42 ; grain, ;^i27,49o; 
indigo, ;^2986; hides, ;^2oi8. The imports for the same year 
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amounted in value to ^^69,529, of which ^^62,825 entered by land. 
The leading .items were—metal wares, ;^23,736; piece-goods, ;;^8467 ; 
cocoa-nuts, ^^8984; twist, ;^s896. The chief centres of traffic are 
Cuddalore, Porto Novo, Panroti, Tiagar Drug, Tindivanam, Trinomalai, 
Villapuram, and Pondicherri (French). The fact that the exports are 
three times larger than the imports, points to an accumulation of money 
in the District. The only industries conducted by European agency 
are the manufacture of sugar and the spirit called arrack, the estimated 
annual value of the out-turn being ;^'2o,ooo and ;^sooo respectively. Of 
District manufactures conducted by native capital, the annual values are 
estimated at—Indigo, 20,000; oils, ^70,000. Along the coast, sea 
fishing occupies the population of some 25 villages. The produce is for 
the most part consumed locally, but a considerable quantity is cured for 
sale at a distance. The fresh-water fisheries of the District are not 
important, the total revenue for 1875-76 being ;^734. Iron ore is found 
in large quantities in the Kallekurichi, Trinomalai, and Tirukoildr tdluks; 
but a company, established in 1824 on an extensive scale for working 
the mines, has since suspended its operations. Quarries of sandstone, 
blue limestone, and laterite are advantageously worked. The roads of 
the District aggregate a length of 1160 miles, maintained by (Jovemment 
at an annual cost of /[i^,20o. 'I'he only noteworthy canal is the Khin 
Sahib, connecting the Coleroon and Vadavar rivers with the VelMr; it 
is 43 miles in length, but, being navigable only for small craft, does not 
carry much traffic, .^'..railway from Madras to Porto Novo, en route for 
Tanjore, was opened in 1878. The only institutions worthy of note 
are the choultries, 210 in number, and the religious edifices, 76 pagodas 
and 243 mosques, under the control of the Mosque and Pagoda Com¬ 
mittee. Two out of the five ancient sites of Siva-worship— Chidam- 
BARAM and Trinomalai— '-are in this District, as a'so is Srimushnam, 
one of the eight chief places of Vaishnav-worship. 

Administration .—The total net re.enue of the District amounted in 
1870-71 to ;;^443 ,io 8, being 18,535 excess of the revenue for 
1860-61, which again was ;^S4,8o8 above that for 1850-51. The total 
expenditure on civil auiministration in 1870-71 was The land 

revenue contributed in 1870-71, .:^6o,799; abkdri 

(spirits and drugs), £,21,^27,; sea cii toms, .^^5064 ; land customs, 
jCyggS ; stamps, .^5005; court fees ...id suits, ^10,894. The police 
force cost .^13,780. Gang robbery appears to be the most pre¬ 
valent crime. On the assumption of the Government of the Carnatic by 
the Company, the police of the District consisted of the village watch 
only, presided over by local inspectors. This system was at once 
abolished, the police being placed under the District Judge, and 
authority centralized. In 1816, the control of the force was vested in 
the District Magistrate; and this system continued till 1859, when the 
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new Madras Constabulary (organized on the plan of the English County 
and Irish Constabulary) was introduced. The history of ■the District 
Courts has already been given. The District is administered by a 
Collector and Magistrate, with three Subdivisional Assistant - Magis¬ 
trates and three Deputy-Collectors under him. Over each tdluk is a 
tahsilddr, assisted by a ^^^vA^-tahsllddr. The jails of the District con¬ 
tained during 1870-71 a daily average of 304 prisoners, at a cost per 
head of ^^4, 6s. per annum. The average earnings of each working 
prisoner was los.; the rate of mortality, o'gS per cent.. Education 
is represented by 3 higher schools, 9 middle-class, and 758 elementary 
schools. There are two municipalities, Cuddalore and Chidamburani. 
In 1870-71, the District post office distributed 235,462 covers, 2x0,973 
being letters. * 

Medical Aspects. —Epidemic cholera appeared in Cuddalore in four¬ 
teen of the years between 1851 and 1875, the mortality averaging 50 
per cent, of the persons attacked. Fevers appear to be endemic in some 
of the western tdluks; and in the eastern tracts, leprosy and elephantiasis 
are prevalent. The chief drugs in the native pharmacopoeia are mercury, 
sulphur, arsenic, lead, bismuth, sulphate of copper, calomel, magnesia, 
biliary, calculi of cattle, musk, safflower, orpiment, ginger, and castor-oil. 
The mode of treatment is in all cases the same—strict diet with purges. 
The native doctors (/tdkhns) never bleed, nor use leeches. Medicated 
oil-baths take the place of blisters. In cases of delirium, stimulants 
are applied to the eye-balls. Cattle epidemita; which are frequent, 
may be classed under the three heads of rinderpest, foot-and-mouth 
disease (kumdrt), and tympanitis. The extension of cultivation has of 
late years been very great, and the pasturage available for cattle has 
diminished in proportion. The average annual rainfall of the District 
is 3S'io inches. Six dispensaries are, altogether or in part, supported by 
Government, the expenditure for 1870-71 being ^1187. 

Ardabak. — Village in the District of the 24 Pargands, Bengal. 
Noted for its iron and brass manufactures. 

Argfa^im {Argaon, literally ‘ City of Wells ’).—Town in Akola Dis¬ 
trict, Berar, mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari. Ljt 21° 7' 30" N.,»long. 
76° 59’ 30” E- Contains 1000 houses and 800 wells. On the broad 
plain, intersected by watercourses, before Argaum, the British, under 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, gained a great victory (28^1 November 1803) over 
the Ndgpur army, uuder Venkaji (Raghojf Bhonsla’s brother). This 
battle, with the capture of Gawilgarh (isth December) by General 
Stevenson, led to the Treaty of Deogaon (19th December), whereby the 
Bhonsla, in addition to other important cessions, resigned all claim to 
territory west of the Wardha. A medal commemorative of Argaum 
was struck in 1851, and presented to the surviving officers and soldiers. 

Ari4dah&. —Thriving village in the District of the 24 Pargands, 
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Bengal; half-way between Calcutta and Barrackpur. Lat. 22° 40' N., 
long. 88° 25' E. 

Ari&kod (Ariacode). —Town in Malabar District, Madras. Lat. 11° 
14' 10" N., long. 76° 3' 21" E. ; houses, 1050; pop. (1871), 5089, 
chiefly Moplas. Situated on the south bank of the Beypore (BepUr) 
river, 20 miles west of Beypore town. Chiefly notable for its timber 
trade (depot established in 1797), and as the point of embarkation for 
the East Wyndd coffee en route for Calicut. 

Aridkupum.—Fort and estuary* in French territory, within South 
Arcot District, Madras; situated mile south-west of" Pondicherri. 
Lat. 11° 53' N., long. 79° 42' E. The fort and stream (known also as the 
Gingi river) formed an important part of the outer defences of Pondi¬ 
cherri in the operations of 1746-60, between which dates they changed 
hands more than once. 

Aridl KMn.— -4 river of Lower Bengal Between lat. 22° 37' 30" 
and 23° 26' N., and between long. 90° 7' 30" and 90° 33' 45" e. Diverges 
from the Padmd, or Ganges, close to Farfdpur town; flows south-east 
through the District of Faridpur and Bdkarganj, forming a navigable 
chord line to the Ganges, which describes an arc farther to the east. 
Breadth, 1700 yards in the dry season, to 3000 in the rains. After 
throwing out a network of branches, re-enters the Gangetic estuary 
(Meghnd)-at Mirzdganj. 

Ariaukdvu {Areankoil). —Village, pass, and shrine, in Shenkotta Dis¬ 
trict, Travancore State, Madras; situated in a circular valley about a 
mile from the head of the pass. Lat. 8° 58' 45" n., long. 77° ii' 15" e. 
Since European capital has been directed to coffee cultivation in Assembu, 
the importance of this pass, which is one of the principal lines of road 
from Tinnevelly to Trevandrum and Quilon, has much increased. 

Ariapdd (Arripaad). —Shrine of great sanctity in Travancore State, 
Madras. Lat. 9° 17' n., long. 76° 29' 51" e. The building itself is 
notable, while the spacious rest-houses, etc., attached, make it much fre¬ 
quented. The great annual gathering is in April. The State contributes 
largely to the support of the temple. 

Arisilldr.—River J.f Madras.— See Arasai.ar. 

Aljuni.—Estate,.Bhanddra District. Central Provinces; 12 miles 
east of Sakoli town. Consists of 10 vi lages. Area, 13,889 acres, of 
which 2633 were under cultivation in 1870; pop. (1870), 2183, 
the preponderating class being Gonds, to which the chief belongs. 
Arjuni villages contain a school and police station. 

Aljonpur.—Village on the boundary between Hardoi District, 
Oudh, and Farrukhabad District, North-Western Provinces; 7 miles 
north-east of Farrukhabad town. Pop. (1869), 2469. 

Arkalgad (‘ Abode of the Sun ’).—Municipal town in Hassan District, 
Mysore State. Lat. 12° 46' N., long. 76° 5' 40" e. ; pop. (1871), 
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3923; municipal revenue (1874-75), ^73; rate of taxation, 4jd. per 
head. Site of historic interest, and headquarters of a tdluk. 

Arkavati. —An important tributary of the Cauvery (Kaveri) river ; 
rises to the west of Nundydroog (Nandidrdg), and after flowing from 
west to south for about 120 miles, through Bangalore District, Mysore 
State, falls into the Cauvery (Kdveri) on the south boundary of that 
District. Maximum flood discharge, 50,000 cubic feet per second; 
ordinary monsoon discharge, 3500 feet. The bed is sandy, and yields 
water on digging at all seasons o^ the year. It is not much used for 
irrigation, as its course lies chiefly through rocky hills and jungle. 

Arkonam {Arcomwi ).—Town in North Arcot District, Madras. 
Lat. 13° 5' 15" N., long. 79° 42' 56" E. ; pop. (1871), 2427, inhabiting 
271 houses. Situated 42^ miles west of Madras. The junction station 
of the South-West, North-West, and Carnatic Railways, and therefore 
a rapidly growing settlement. Exclusive of transfer traffic, the returns 
for this station in 1875 showed 276,770 passengers, and 5730 tons of 
merchandise, yielding a revenue of ^^22,207. 

Armeg'hoil (Armagon, Arufnugam ).—Shoal, and lighthouse on the 
coast of Madras, Nellore District. I^at. 13° 53' n., long. 80° 17' e. 
The shoal lies east by north of the lighthouse, which is situated near 
the village of Miniapolliem, raised 75 feet above high-water mark, 
and visible for 10 or 12 miles. Said to be named after Arumugam 
Mudaliar, by whose assistance the first English settlement on the 
Coromandel Coast was established at this ijlace, in 1628.— See 
Durgarazapatam. 

Armor!. —Town, Chdnda District, Central Provinces; situated on 
the left bank of the Wainganga river, about 80 miles north-east of 
Chanda town. The third place in commercial importance in the 
District, with manufacture# of fine and coa»se cloth, tasar thread, and 
country carts ; and large mart for the exchange of forest produce, cattle, 
and iron from the wild eastern tracts, for commodities from the western 
Districts. Small municipality, the income of which is derived from 
octroi; large market place, police outpost station and Government 
school. , 

ArnAlft. —Island in Tanna District, Bombay; situated off the mouth 
of the Waitama river. Contains ,a strong fort, which was besieged in 
1781 by General Goddard in the course of 4 he Marhatta campaign 
which closed in that year. 

Ama.t.ma.Tign.lfl.Tn —Village in Madura District, Madras. Remark¬ 
able for the peculiar tribe inhabiting it, called the ‘ Arambukutan ’ 
Valldlas, who differ in their manners and customs from all other Val- 
lillas. They will not accept service of any kind nor perform any act of 
respect. Marriage out of their community is forbidden. 

Arni. —A jdgir (estate) in North Arcot District, Madras. Area 
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103,961 acres; houses, 10,016, grouped into 143 villages; pop. (1871), 
77,679, being 39,047 males and 38,632 females. Hindus, 73,166, 
consisting of 49,119 Sivaites, 24,035 Vaishnavs, and 12 Lingayats; 
Muhammadans, 2742, including 2635 Sunis and 36 Shias; Christians, 
.145; Buddhists and Jains, 1626. Chief town, Arni. This yii^Vwas 
first granted by the Rdji. of Vijayanagar in the i6th century, and the 
grant was confirmed by the Company in 1789 at an annual tribute 
{feshkash) of ;£'iooo. 

Ami. —Town in the Arni (e'state). North Arcot District, Madras. 
Lat. 12° 40' 23" N., long. 79° 19' 31" E. ; houses, 739; pop. (1871), 4468. 
Situated 400 feet above the sea on the right bank of the Cheyair (Cheyar) 
river, i6 miles south of Arcot. Formerly a large military station, but 
at present merely the headquarters of the jdgtr. The fort, now in ruins, 
played a conspicuous part in the wars of the Carnatic. In 1751 it was 
stormed by Clive, when pursuing Rajd Sdhib, after the successful de¬ 
fence of Arcot; and under its walls, in 1782, Sir Eyre Coote defeated 
the troops of Tally and Haidar Ali, capturing the fort with all the 
military stores lodged in it by the enemy. Here also the British army 
concentrated for the campaign of 1790. 

Aror. —Ruined town in Shikdrpur District, Sind. Lat. 27° 39" N., 
long. 68° 59' E. Formerly the capital of the Hindu Rdjas of Sind, and 
said by native historians to have been taken from them by the Muham¬ 
madans about 711 A.D. It was built on the bank of the old course of 
the Indus, and was destroyed by the earthquake which, about 962 a.d., 
diverted the river into its present channel. Among the ruins, the 
mosque of Alamgfr is still an object of pilgrimage. 

Arpalli. —Pargand in Chanda District, Central Provinces; lying 
between 19° 28' 15" and 19° 49' 45" n. lat., and between 79° 48' 15" 
and 80° ii' 30" E. long.; as-ea, 440 square miles. Contains 81 villages, 
the principal being Ghot, but most of them merely small clearings 
tenanted by Marias. The country is hilly, everywhere covered with 
forests, but with numerous sites for reservoirs, and abounding in 
perennial streams. 

Arpih. —HeadquaiJers Subdivision of Shdhabad District, Bengal; 
lying between 25° 10' 15" and 25° 47' n. lat., and between 84° 19' 
and 84° 54' E. long.; area, 965 squar<; miles; pop. (1872), 614,980, 
comprising 570,468 Hindus, 44,339 Muhammadans, and 173 Christians 
and others. Number of villages, 1354; houses, 97,484. Average 
number of persons per square mile, 637; villages per square mile, 
I'4; houses per square mile, loi; number of persons per village, 454, 
and per house, 6^3. 'I'he Subdivision contains the three thdnds of 
Arrah, Belautf, and Piru. In 1870-71, there were 13 magisterial and 
revenue courts. Total police force, 1951 men. The total separate cost 
of St^bdivisional administration was returned in 1871 at ;^is,047. 
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Arrah. —The administrative Headquarters and most populous town 
of Shdhabad District, Bengal; and a municipality. Lat. 25° 33' 46" n., 
long. 84° 42' 22" E. ; pop. (1872), 39,386, comprising 28,435 Hindus, 
10,866 Muhammadans, 85 Christians and others; municipal income 
(1872), ;^i27i; rate of municipal taxation, 7|d. per head of popula¬ 
tion within municipal limits. The town is well built, and has a 
dispensary, jail, and the usual public offices. There is a station of the 
East India Railway here; distance from Calcutta, 196 miles. Arrah 
figures prominently in the history bf the Mutiny of 1857. A dozen 
Englishmen, with 50 Sikhs, who had been sent to their aid by the 
Commissioner of Patnd, gallantly held two buildings, now known as 
the Judges’ houses, against the mutineers under Kudr Sinh for eight 
days (27th July to 3d August), until relieved by Major Vinctnt Eyre. 
For the particulars of this brilliant defence, see Sir J. W. Kaye’s History 
of the Sepoy War, vol. iii., or the Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xii. 
pp. 204, 217, 219, 257. 

Arrah Canal. —A branch of the Son Canal system in Shdhabad 
District, Bengal. Lat. 24° 58' to 25° 41' 15" n., long. 84° 13' 30" to 84° 
46' E. It commences at the fifth mile (from the head works at Dehri) of 
the Main Western Canal, and follows a northerly course, passing Arrah 
town; finally falling into the Gangi nadi, by means of which it will 
communicate with the Ganges. Its length from the point where it 
leaves the Main Western Canal to the Gangi nadi is 55 miles. Thirteen 
locks are necessary to overcome the fall of 180 fee^ between Dehri and 
the Ganges. The canal is designed both for irrigation and navigation; 
it has four principal distributaries, exclusive of the Bihiyd branch (30^ 
miles), and the Dumraon branch (40J miles). With these the canal 
commands an area of 441,500 acres. Area actually irrigated up to 31st 
March 1876,35,655 acres; water rates collected to the same time,;^5o7o. 

Arsikere. —Village in Hassan District, Mysore State, containing 
temples built in the Chdlukyan style of architecture, with inscriptions. 
There are also memorials of the Hoysala Ballala line of kings. Lat. 
13° 18' 38" N., long. 76° 17' 41" E. 

ArundAngi. —Tract and fortress in Madura Di^rict, Madras, which 
in the early history of the Province played a conspicuous part. It was 
taken in the isth century from the Chola kings by the Sethupati general 
of the Pandya monarch, and annexed to the dominions of the latter. 
In the 17th century, it belonged to Tanjore, and about 1646 was 
wrested from that State by Raghundth Tevan. Restored by treaty, it 
was again captured on war breaking out afresh in 1698. Early in the 
18th century, ‘the important Province of Arunddngi’ is spoken of as 
the governorship of a son of ‘ the Kilavan ’ of Ramnad. The 
fortress subsequently changed hands many times, the Tanjore Rdjd 
finally occupying it in 1749. 
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Arvi.—Revenue Subdivision in Wardha District, Central Provinces, 
lying between 20° 45' and 21° 3' 15" n. lat, and between 78° 10' 30" 
and 78° 40' E. long.; area, 868 square miles; contains (1872) 292 
villages, with a population of 116,415, of whom 35,604 are adult males 
employed in agriculture. 

Arvi. — Municipal town in Wardha District, Central Provinces. 
Lat. 20° 59' 45" N., long. 78° 16' i6" E. ; pop. (1877) within muni¬ 
cipal limits, 7143; municipal income, ;^6i8— from taxes ;£'S42, or 
IS. 6d. per head. Under the Martiattd Government, the Kamdvisddr 
in charge of the Anji pargand used to hold court here. It is now 
the headipiarters of* the Arvi tahsil and police circle. Said to have 
been founded 300 years ago by Telang Rdo Wdli, and hence 
sometime called Arvi Telang Rdo. The Hindus claim Telang 
Rdo as a Brdhman, and the Muhammadans as a Muhammadan. 
Both worship at his tomb, now a handsome shrine. Arvi has a 
market - place ; a dispensary; a sardt, with rooms for Europeans; 
an excellent municipal garden; and an Anglo-vernacular school, well 
attended. 

Arwal. —Village and produce depot on the river Son, in Gayd Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, with the only indigo factory in the District. Lat. 25° 14' 
43" N., Iqng. 84° 42' 30" E. ; area under indigo, 2535 Mghds; average 
annual oyt-turn, 270 cwts. Contains two considerable sugar manufac¬ 
tories. In the beginning of this century Arwal was famous throughout 
Behar for its paper jpanufactories, but the Kdghazi Mahal, or ‘ Paper 
Quarter,’ is now a collection of ruined houses, and the industry is 
almost extinct. Distance from Patnd, 41 miles. 

ArwaL —Village in Hardoi District, Oudh,- between the Ganges and 
Rdmganga rivers; ri miles south-west from Sdndi. It is inhabited by 
Bais Kshattriyas, whose ancestor purchased it with two neighbouring 
villages about 800 years ago. Pop. (1869), 2242. 

Aryalur. —Town in Trichinopoly District, Madras. Lat. 11° 8' 
20" N., long. 79° 6' 40" E. ; houses, 973; pop. (1871), 5852. Head¬ 
quarters of a Deputy-Collector and Assistant-Magistrate, whose charge 
corngrises the tdluk^ of Perambaliir and Udiyarpolliem. Also the 
headquarters of the Aryaldr estate, and the residence of the owner. 
Post office, dispensary, and a weekly grain market. Connected by 
metalled roads with ParambalUr and Kelappaliir. 

Asaish {Asdyash, called also Kahish ).—Village in Unao District, 
Oudh; 14 miles north-west from Safipur, andf 33 miles north-west 
from Unao town. Pounded by one Asa of the Gadi caste, in the 
reign of the Emperor Humiyun, about 300 years ago. Pop. (1869), 
1643 Hindus and 172 Musalmdns—total, 1815. 

Asansol. —Village in ^ardwdn District, Bengal, and railway station 
on the East Indian Railway. Lat. 23° 42' n., long. 87° i' e. Situated 
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in the centre of the Raniganj coal-field; and distant from Calcutta 132 
miles. 

Asdmr. —Village in Gujrdnwila District, Punjab, containing an 
extensive mound, with ruins of great antiquity, which reach back 
at least to the ist century before the Christian era. • Asanir is 
identified by General Cunningham with the Tse-kia t>f Hiouen 
Thsang, tlje Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th century a.d. 
Tse-kia or Taki formed the capital of a kingdom embracing the whole 
Punjab plain from the Indus to th 5 Beas, and from the mountains to 
the junction of the five rivers below Mooltan (Multdn). The existing 
ruins comprise the foundations of the ancient palace, citadel, and city, 
built of large primitive bricks, some of which are moulded into orna¬ 
mental patterns, and evidently belong to buildings of some preten¬ 
sions. Numbers of Indo-Scythian coins are annually washed out of 
the soil after heavy rains. During Akbar’s reign, Ugar Shah, a Dogra, 
erected a mosque on the top of the mound out of bricks derived from 
the ruins. Two miles north-east of the ancient city, Hisuen Thsang 
describes a stupa of Asoka, commemorating the spot where Buddha 
had halted, and containing many of his sacred relics. The site of this 
stupa has been identified with another mound just 2 miles north of 
the modern village of Asdrur. 

Asdsunl.—Village and police station in the District of the Twenty- 
four Pargands, Bengal; at the junction of the Sobndli and Asdsuni 
rivers. I.at. 22° 33' K., long. 89° 13' e. Ancho’'=^e for boats going 
east while waiting for tide. Large market, with considerable local 
trade. Annual fair during the Dol-Jdtrd festival. 

Ashe-myouk. —Township in Tavoy District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. A mountainous and forest-covered tract, occupying 
the eastern portion of Tavnty District. If stretches from Amherst 
on the north, to Mergui and the low hill-range forming the eastern 
watershed of the Tavoy river on the south. The Siamese Mountains 
form the eastern boundary. The chief river is the Tenasserim, which 
rises in the spurs of the Myeng-mo-let-khat Hill (highest peak 7000 
feet), flows north by west for some distance, at M^tta is joined by the 
Khamoung-thwai, and, turning west by south round the northern end 
of a range of bills, runs southward into Mergui District. The 
Tenasserim, before its junction with the Khamoung-thwai, is very 
shallow in the dry seqson. Both streams are fed by numerous moun¬ 
tain torrents. A succession of rapids renders them unnavigable. The 
chief town is Myetta, traditionally the capital of an independent 
Siamese principality, but now only a small Kareng village, and a 
settlement of the American Baptist Mission. Gross revenue of the 
township {1876), .;^4293 ; pop. 18,061. » 

Ashe-toung. —Township in Tavoy District, Tenasserim Division, 
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British Burma, on the left bank of the Tavoy river. A tract extend¬ 
ing- southward along the coast to Mergui District, drained by numerous 
streams, the mouths of which are fringed with mangroves. The chief 
river is the Toung-byouk, which rises in the Myeng-mo-let-^khat Hill, 
and flowing north-west through a fertile valley, falls into the Tavoy river 
by an outlet half a mile wide. Chief products—Rice, sesamum, car¬ 
damoms, betel-nuts, fruit, and the nipd palm, which furnishes tdri 
(spirits) and sugar. The south-east of the township is separated from 
the north-eastern portion by a range of hills. Gross revenue (1876), 
£4333-, pop. 17 . 943 - 

Ashta. —Municipal town in Satara District, Bombay, on the right 
bank of the river Krishnd, and on the main road from Miraj to Satara; 
20 mile^ north-west of the former, and 64 miles south-east of the 
latter. Lat. 16° 57' n., and long. 74° 27' 5" e. ; pop. (1872), 9896; 
municipal revenue (1874-75), ^51 ; rate of taxation, i-Jd. per head. 
Ashta is an agricultural town, with a weekly market, and an annual 
fair held in June, when about 5000 persons assemble. There is a 
sub-judge’s court and a post office. 

Ashtagram. —A Division in the State of Mysore, comprising the 
two Districts of Mysore and Hassan (which see separately). Lies 
between. 11° 40' and 13° 33' n. lat., and between 75” 31' and 77° 27' 
E. long.; area, 7419 square miles; pop. (1871), 1,613,148, thus 
classified—1,549,738 Hindus, 54,250 Muhammadans, 4919 Christians, 
4204 Jains, and 57-‘.others; ’ revenue about ^270,000. The name is 
derived from ‘ eight villages ’ once granted for the charitable support 
of Brdhmans. 

Ashti. —Ancient town in Wardha District, Central Provinces; 52 
miles north-west of Wardha town. Lat. 21° 12' n., long. 78'’ 13' 
30" E. ; pop. (1870), 5524. Ashti, wbrnh is said to have been a 
flourishing town under the prehistoric Gauli kings, was granted by 
the Emperor Jahdngir, with other pargamis, in jdg'ir to Muhammad 
Khdn Nidzl, an Afghdn noble (died 1629), who restored the town 
and brought the surrounding country under cultivation. He and 
his wiccessor, Ahm,.id Khdn Xidzi, are buried here under handsome 
mausoleums in the ^lughal style, lately restored. Ashti has a reservoir, 
a well-attended Anglo-vernacular sfffiool, and a police station-house 
under a head constable 

Asirgarh. —A strong fortress in Nimdr Distript, Central Provinces ; 
29^ miles south-west of Khandwa, and 7 from the station of Chdndni on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. I.at. 21° 28' 19" n., long. 76° 20' 
9" E. It is situated on a detached spur of the Sdtpura range ; height, 
850 feet from the base and 2300 above sea level. Greatest length of 
the fortress from west to east, about 1100 yards ; greatest breadth from 
north to south, about 600; but owing to its irregular shape, the area 
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does not exceed 6o acres. The fortress is terminated on every side 
by a bluff precipice, from 8o to 120 feet deep, so well scarped as 
to leave means of ascent at two places only. The approach from 
the north leads up a ravine, ending where the hill is highest, and 
is defended by an outer rampart, containing four casements with em¬ 
brasures, 18 feet high, as many thick, and 190 feet long, which crosses 
it from one part of the interior wall to another, where a re-entering 
angle is formed by the works. The easier and principal approach, 
on the south-west side, proceeds by a steep ascent of stone steps 
through five gateways, constructed in fine masonry, and protected by 
a double line of works. A third line of works, called the Lower 
Fort, embraces an inferior branch of the hill immediately above the 
village. ‘A sallyport of extraordinary construction,’ writes*Colonel 
Blacker, in his account of the Marhatti wars (1817-19), to which I 
owe several of the details here given, ‘ descends through the rock at 
the south-eastern extremity, and is easily blocked on necessity by 
dropping down materials at certain stages, which are open to the top.’ 
The fort possesses an ample supply of water sheltered from shot range, 
but the numerous ravines around the base afford cover in every direc¬ 
tion to an enemy’s approach. According to Farishta, Asirgarh was 
fortified in about 1370 by the eponymous herdsman Asd Ahir, to whose 
ancestors the place had belonged for seven centuries. The ^’arrukhi 
princes of Khandesh held it for 200 years, till it was surrendered by 
the last of that dynasty to the great Akbar. From Jljat time the fort 
appears to have remained in the possession of the Delhi Emperors, 
up to the invasion of their kingdom by the Marhattds. In 1803 it 
was taken with little resistance from Daulat Rdo Sindhia by a detach¬ 
ment of General Wellesley’s army, shortly after the battle of Assaye; 
but on peace being conclud@d with the Marhattds in the same year, it 
was restored to Sindhia. In 1819, it was again besieged by a British 
force, to which it surrendered after an investment of trventy days. Since 
then the fort has remained in British possession. It is generally gar¬ 
risoned by a wing of Native Infantry and two companies of Europeans. 
Several ancient guns of large size, dating from the rei^n of Aurangzel^ and 
elaborately ornamented, form splendid specimens of native gun casting. 

Asiwan. —Fargand 'm Unao District, Oudh. A small tract, 18 miles 
long by 9 broad; area, 100 square miles j Government land revenue, 
;^8446, at the rate of 2s. 8d. per acre. The land is mainly owned 
by village communities, only to square miles belonging to tdlukddrs. 
The principal proprietors are a clan called the Gamhelas, said to 
be descended. from the Mahrois, but illegitimately, through an Ahir 
mother. Pop. (1869)—Hindus, 54,074 ; Muhammadans, 6114; total, 
60,188, of whom 31,604 are males and 28,584 females. Number 
of villages, 119; average density of population, 601 per square mile. 
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Principal buildings are a fine masonry thdkurdwdra at Katra, and a 
tnosque at Rasulabad, dating from 1664 a.I). 

Asiwan. —Town in Unao District, Oudh; 20 miles north of Unao 
town, on the road from laicknow to Bdngarmau. Lat. 26° 48' 35" N., 
long. 80° 29' 40" E. Said to have been founded by a dhobi or washer¬ 
man, named Asun, about 800 years ago. Pop. (1869), 4161 Hindus, 
and 1656 Muhammadans—total, 5817. Houses, 1228, of which 51 are 
of masonry; 9 mosques; 10 temples to Mahddeo (Siva) and 2 to Debi. 
Good masonry sardL Bi-weekly markets,- at which the annual sales of 
grain amount to about ;^i4So. 

Aska. — Zaminddti (estate) in the Ganjam District, Madras Presi¬ 
dency. Revenue,. ^740. Formerly a portion of the Goomsur (Gum- 
stir) estate. Chief town, Aska. 

Aska {Asikd). —Town in Ganjam District, M.adras. Lat. 19° 36'35” 
N., long. 84° 42' 6" E. ; houses, 861; pop. (1871), 4255. Situated 10 
miles south of Goomsur (Gumsur), on the road from Berhampore to 
Russell-konda, immediately above the confluence of the Rushikulya 
and Mahdnadi rivers. The former of these is crossed near the town by 
a fine masonry bridge of 19 sjtans. Being the headquarters of the 
Zam'inddn of Aska, it is the residence of the proprietors. The town 
possesses a subordinate court, jail, police _ station, post office, etc. 
During the Goomsur disturbances in 1835-36, Aska was temporarily 
occupied by troops. The town lies in a richly fertile tract of country, 
chiefly planted with sugar-cane ; and near it are sugar works, employing 
about 1000 hands under English supervision, with an annual out-turn of 
rum and rice spirit to the value of ;^3o,ooo, and sugar to the value of 
£^ 200 . 

Asoha Farsandan. — Pargand in Unao District, Oudh. A small and 
unimportant pargand, wi^h an area of 44 square miles or 28,358 acre^j 
cultivated area, 24 square miles; Government land revenue, ;£3423, at 
the rate of 2s. 4jd. per acre. I'he land is thus distributed— Tdlukddri, 
9111 acres; zaminddri, 11,519 acres; patiiddri, 7728 acres. The 
principal landed proprietors are Sengar Kshattriyas. Pop. (1869)— 
Hindus, 21,104; Muhammadans, 665 ; total, 21,769, of whom 11,327 
are males and 10,442 females. Number of villages, 53 ; average 
density of population, 495 per square mile. 

Asoha. —Village iq Unao Dismi ;t, Oudh ; 10 miles north of Purwa, 
and 32 miles east of Unao town. Lat. 26'’ 38' n., long. 80° 56' E. Said 
to have been founded by the sage Aswasthama, mentioned in the Mahd- 
bhirata. Pop. (1869), 1251, with only i Muhammadan. Five temples. 
Pleasantly situated in groves of mango and mahud trees. 

Asperi.-— Town in Bellary District, Madras. Pop. (1871), 1772. 
Railway station on the north-west line of the Madras Railway. 

Assam (said to be derived from the name of the dominant tribe, 
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the Aham, locally pronounced as Asam ),—The Province of Assam 
lies on the north-eastern border of Bengal, and forms the north-eastern 
frontier Province of the Indian Empire. It comprises the valleys of 
the Brahmaputra and the Bariik or Surmi, together with the mountainous 
watershed which intervenes between these two rivers. It is situated 
between 23° $8' 30" and 28° 17' n. lat, and between 89° 46' and 97° 5' 
E. long. The total area is estimated at 41,798 square miles, excluding 
certain unsettled tracts in the hill territory, and also the surface of 
the larger rivers; the total popula^on, also excluding the hill tracts, 
amounts to 4,132,019, according to the Census of 1871-72. The 
latest published statistics (1878) give a total araa of 55,384 square 
miles, including an estimate for the unsurveyed tracts in the Cachar, 
Nagd, and Lakhimpur Hills. The administrative Headquarters and the 
residence of the Chief Commissioner are at the station of Shillong, 
in the Khdsi Hills. 

Assam is bounded on the north by the eastern section of the great 
Himalayan range, the frontier tribes from west to east being successively 
Bhutitis, Akas, Daphlas, Miris, Abars, and Mishmis; on the north-east 
by the Mishmi Hills, which sweej) round the head of the Brahmaputra 
valley ; on the east by the unexplored mountains that mark the frontier 
of Burma, by the hills occupied by independent Ndgd tribes, and by 
the State of Manipur; on the south by the hills occupied by the Kukis 
or Lushdis, by the State of Hill Tipperah, and by the Bengal District of 
Tipperah; on the west by the Bengal Districts of^.^laimansinh and* 
Rangpur, the State of Kuch Behar, and Jalpdiguri District. 

History .—The Province of Assam was constituted in its present form 
in the year 1874, when the eleven Districts comprising it were separated 
from the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, and erected into an 
independent administration»imder a Chief Commissioner. The tract 
thus united under one Government is naturally divided into three 
portions,—the Brahmaputra valley, the Surmd valley, and the interven¬ 
ing hill tracts,—each of which in former times possessed a separate 
history. To the Brahmaputra valley alone, covering an area of 
20,683 square miles, or just one-half the whole, is^the name of Assam 
properly applicable. This fertile valley, penetrated throughout its 
entire length by a great n.avigable river, has always been closely con¬ 
nected with the main course of Indian histoiy, though it has never 
formed an integral part of the vast empires which dominated at various 
times over the rest of the peninsula. In ethnological features and in 
language, as well as in history, the population of Assam are distinct 
from the great body of Hindus, though in recent times they have 
adopted the Brdhmanical religion. The earliest authentic traditions 
attest the existence of a Hindu kingdom of Kimnip, with its capital at 
Gauhiti, still the largest town of the Province. The area of this 
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kingdom is said to have extended over a great part of Eastern Bengal, 
including the present District of Rangpur. One of the early Rdj^s 
is popularly identified with the Bhagadatti of the Mahdbkdrata, who 
was dain by Arjun. Many local legends are current concerning his 
successors, which are preserved in the Yogini Tdntra. The best 
evidence of their power is to be found in the remains of Gauhdti, and 
in the ruins of palaces and temples of hewn stone which lie , scattered 
through the valley of the Brahmaputra as far up as Tezpur. The over¬ 
throw of this dynasty is ascribed to the Muhammadans, who occupied 
Rangpur for the first time in the isth century, and sent several 
expeditions into Assam. A state of general anarchy ensued, out 
of which the aboriginal tribe of Kochs or Rdjbansis rose to power, and 
founded p. kingdom which was at one time co-extensive with the earlier 
Hindu Empire of Kamnip. The present Rdjd of Kuch Behar, in 
Bengal, still represents the main line of this dynasty, and the petty 
Rijds of Darrang, Bijni, and Sidli, in the Brahmaputra valley, also 
belong to the same stock. 

The modern history of Assam embodies the conflict between two 
races of invaders—the Ahams, who entered the valley from the north¬ 
east, and the Musalmdns, who were ever trying to annex the Province 
to Bengal. The Ahams succeeded in establishing their authority 
throughout the whole valley, but their permanent influence upon the 
civilisation of the people whom they subdued was comparatively small. 
They were a tribe of Shan origin, of the same stock as the Siamese, 
and are supposed to have first entered the head of the valley in the 13th 
century. The extension of their power westwards was very gradual; 
and the fact that all their great towns are situated as far up as Sibsdgar 
District, explains the late continuance of the Koch dynasty in Lower 
Assam. The Ahams appear to have been a bold race of warriors, who 
were not afraid to meet the Mughals face to face in battle ; and they 
also possessed a highly organized system of Government, differing 
in several important particulars from that which prevailed through¬ 
out India. It was not the soil so much as the cultivators of the soil 
that were regarded as the property of the Aham State. The entire 
scheme of administration was based upon the obligation of personal 
service, due from every individual alike. Each male inhabitant above 
the age of sixteen years was denoinit ated a pdik, and-enlisted as a 
member of a vast army of public- servants. A certain number of pdiks 
made up a company or g 6 t; and there were also larger divisions called 
khils, under the orders of a khelddr. The whole population, thus 
classified in regiments and brigades, was ready to take the field 
on the shortest notice. But this organization was not only used for 
military purposes; it supplied also the machinery by which public 
works were conducted, and the revenue was raised. Every pdik was 
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liable to render personal service to the Rijd, or to pay a poll-tax if 
his attendance was not required As remuneration, he was entitled 
to a certain allotment of land revenue free, which he could not 
alienate, and which did not descend to his children. The Aham princes 
were efficient administrators, but hard taskmasters. It was by the 
pdik organization that they were able to repel the Muhammadan 
invaders, and also to construct those great public works still to'be 
seen scattered .throughout the Province in the form of embank¬ 
ments and tanks. But the memory.of their system of forced labour has 
sunk so deep into the minds of the native population, that at the 
present day it is reckoned a badge of servitude to. accept employment 
on public works. Our civil officers find it almost impossible to attract 
labour, even by the offer of excessive rates of wages. , 

The Ahams became converts to Hinduism about the year 1650, 
when their Rdjd, Chutumld, received from the Brdhmans the name of 
Jayadhdjid Sinh. In his reign occurred the Mughal invasion of Assani 
under Mir Jumld, one of the most skilful generals of Aurangzeb. 
Despite the boasts of the Muhammadan chroniclers, it is certain that 
this invasion proved ultimately unsuccessful, and that the Ahams 
forthwith pushed the westward limit of their kingdom as far as Godlpara. 
The greatest of the Aham kings was Rudra Sinh, who is said to have 
ascended the throne in 1695. In the following century, the dynasty 
began to decay, being torn by internal dissension, and hard pressed 
by invaders from without. The acquaintance of the British with Assam ■ 
dates from the year 1792, when Captain Welsh was sent with a detach¬ 
ment of Sepoys to restore Rajd Gaurindth Sinh, who had been dis¬ 
possessed by a combin.ation between the Koch Rdjd of Darrang and a 
sect of religious fanatics called Modmdrids. Captain Welsh having 
successfully achieved his pujpose, was recallejl in 1794, in accordance 
with the policy of non-intervention then dominant at Calcutta. He left 
anarchy behind him in Assam. The Aham Rdjds had become mere 
puppets in' the hands of rival ministers, and no party in the State was 
strong enough to stand without foreign help. The Burmese were called 
in as arbitrators, and, having once established themselves in Assam, 
ruled the natives with a rod of iron. Whole districts are known tcThave 
been depopulated by their barbarities and exactions. At length, in 
1824, war was declared between the British and the Burmese, and, as an 
incident in the war, Assam was occupied by a British army, and finally 
ceded to us b'y the treaty of Yendaboo (Y4nd£ibu) on the 24th February 
1826. Lower Assam was forthwith placed under direct British admini¬ 
stration, but the upper part of the valley was constituted a separate 
principality under Purandra Sinh, one of the pretenders to the Aham 
throne. In 1838, however, it was found necessary to annex this tract 
also. 
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The Districts of Sylhet and Godlpdra had been previously acquired 
by the East India Company in 1765, together with the rest of the 
diwdnl of Bengal. Cachar was acquired by lapse in 1830, on the death 
of the last native Rdji, Govind Chandra, without heirs. The British 
authority has gradually extended itself over the hill tracts at various 
times. The Giro Hills were from the first nominally included within 
the Bengal District of Goilpira, and were placed under a separate 
officer in 1866; but as late as 1873, a military expedition was necessary 
to exact submission from the independent tribes. The Khisi Hill 
States were conquered, after a petty war of a harassing nature, in 1833; 
and the chiefs are treated to the present day as semi-independent, no 
direct taxation being levied from them. The jaintii Hills were acquired 
in 183s, when the native Rdji forfeited his territory in the plains for 
complicity in the human sacrifice of a British subject. The inhabitants, 
who call themselves Syntengs, rose in insurrection in 1862 as a protest 
against the introduction of novel taxes; and the rebellion was not 
suppressed without difficulty. An officer was first stationed at Sama- 
guting in the Ndgd Hills in 1868, but the savage tribe of Angdmf Ndgds 
still cherish their primitive independence, and have occasionally been 
guilty of bloodthirsty feuds or raids. The Eastern Dwdrs portion of 
Godlpdra District was annexed from Bhutdn after the war of 1864. 

Physical Aspect .—The three Divisions of Assam which have been 
already indicated are distinguished by well-marked physical features. 

'Assam Proper, or the valley of the Brahmaputra, is an alluvial 
plain, about 450 miles long, with an average breadth of 50 miles. 
On all sides but the west it is shut in by jungle-covered ranges 
or lofty mountains. From east to west it is traversed by the 
main stream of the Brahmaputra, and the strips of land along each 
bank of the great river are intersected by numerous minor streams. 
The low land immediately beneath the river banks, but above the 
level of the stream during the dry season, is liable to annual inunda¬ 
tion, and abandoned to a wild overgrowth of reeds or grass jungle. 
At the distance of about six miles from the river, the ground begins 
to rise gradually towards the hills, and in this tract permanent cultiva-. 
tion becomes possible. The uniform level is broken at intervals 
by low, conical' hills, which are scattered in isolated mounds, or 
in clusters throughout the plains. Jn some parts, also, the southern 
hills throw forward spurs, running down almost to the river bank. The » 
Surmd valley reproduces the same phenomena on a smaller scale. The 
District of Cachar is crossed by hill ranges running transversely to the 
main river, and in Sylhet the valley gradually expands until it merges 
into the wide expanse of Eastern Bengal. The central hill tract, 
comprising the Districts of the Ndgd Hills, Khfisi and Jaintid Hills and 
Giro Hills, forms a long, projecting outwork of the mountain system 
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that intervenes between the watersheds of the Brahmaputra and the 
Irrawaddy. This outwork consists, not of one hill range, but of a large 
number of ridges and plateaux, running for the most part parallel to one 
another and separated by deep valleys. The general slope of the ridges 
runs from east to west. The highest elevation is in the neighbourhood 
of Samaguting in the Nigi Hills, about 10,000 feet above sea-level. In 
the Khisi Hills the range above Shillong rises to 6449 feet, while 
the Gdro Hills have no point above 4700 feet. The ascent from the 
plain is very abrupt, especially oft the southern side of the Khdsi 
ranges; and each separate ridge or plateau is marked by precipitous 
outlines. • 

The soil of the Brahmaputra valley is for the most part a rich, black loam, 
reposing on grey sandy clay, but in some tracts a light yellow clJy appears 
on the surface. The mountains on the north and east are of igneous 
formation, being composed of primitive limestone, granite, serpentine, 
porphyry, and talcose slate. The Mishmi Hills, closing the north¬ 
eastern frontier, are of limestone. The N 4 gd Hills begin on the east 
with sandstone; but in the neighbourhood of Samaguting granite 
appears, which runs westwards continuously to the end of the Gdro 
ranges. In the Khdsi and Jaintid Hills, stratified rocks of sandstone, 
limestone, and shale occur; and talc in the Gdro Hills. Over the greater 
part of the hill tracts, the surface soil is a red ferruginous loam. 

The hills of Assam abound in mineral resources, including coal, iron, 
and limestone. The existence of coal was first dij'ofered in 1825, 
and several attempts at working the seams have been conducted by 
European capital. The beds at the foot of the Ndgd Hills in Lakhim- 
pur and Sibsdgar Districts were examined and reported upon by Mr. 
Mallet in the years 1874-75 and 1875-76. These coal-fields are six 
in number, extending over* a tract of country no miles long, and 
are computed to contain an aggregate of 40 million tons. There 
are several small beds in the Khasi and Jaintid Hills. The quality 
of the coal in both cases is described as excellent; but the difficulty 
of transport has as yet prevented it from competing with the 
coal imported from the Bengal mines or from Tyigland. The*,coal 
consumed as fuel at Shillong, which is raised in the neighbourhood, 
costs as much as P^r ton. Petroleum is found in abundance near 
the out-crop of the several coal-measures, but attempts to introduce 
the oil as an article of commerce have hitherto proved unsuccessful. 
Iron, also, occurs aloifg the whole line of the hill tracts, chiefly in the 
form of clay ironstone. In former times the Khdsids supplied the plains 
of Eastern Bengal with smelted ore and iron implements, but now the 
industry has died out under the competition of the cheaper English 
article. Inexhaustible beds of limestone are found on the southern 
face of the Khdsi and Jaintid Hills. From time immemorial a large 
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part of the supply of Bengal has been derived from this source under 
the name of ‘Sylhet lime.’ In 1876-77 the total export was 37,709 
tons, valued at ;^74,ooo, and the revenue to Government from toyfilties 
was jC6t26. It is said that gold exists in most of the hill streams, but 
the business of gold-washing barely supports a few miserable families. 

Forests form a second great source of natural wealth in Assam, but 
they have only recently been placed under a system of conservancy 
protection. Until within the last few years, woodcutters from Bengal 
had been permitted, without tax o? other interference, to cut as they 
pleased in the woods of the Province, so that at the present time 
no mature timber-trees are anywhere to be found within reach of water 
carriage. In the year 1871-72, measures of protection were first adopted, 
and by the close of 1876-77, an area of i9ro‘4S square miles had been 
declared ‘ forest reserves,’ under the control of the Forest Department. 
In addition, there is an area of 6r57-95 square miles of forest under the 
ordinary authority of the civil officers. In 1876-77 the total revenue 
of the Forest Department was ;^8t75, against an expenditure of ^8992, 
showing an adverse balance of^8i7 ; but a net revenue of ;^3638 was 
realized from forests by the District officers. These figures, however, 
only show the financial results of an elaborate system of forest admini¬ 
stration still in its infancy. The most valuable timber-trees are sJ/ 
(Shorea robusta), s/su (Dalbergia sissoo), nahor (Mesua ferrea), ajhar 
(Lagerstr'cemia reginse). In the Khdsi Hills are found Pinus kasya, 
and many oth^i trees characteristic of a temperate clime. It has been 
found impracticable to levy any revenue from the collection of caout¬ 
chouc (Ficus elastica), as the trees had been exhausted by indiscriminate 
tapping. In the year 1876-77, 40,000 tons of timber, valued at 
;^335,2ro, and 365 tons of caoutchouc, valued at £$1,060, were 
exported to Bengal. ' 

Among tJie wild animals of Assam may be mentioned elephants, 
rhinoceros, tigers, leopards, bears, deer of many kinds, buffaloes, and 
the mithan or mebnd, a species of wild cow domesticated by the hill 
tribes. The last is believed to be the Bos, the Bison of Madras sports¬ 
men The dome=ric animals are principally confined to common 
cattle and buffaloes. The former are very numerous, but the breed is 
indifferent. The buffaloes, on the other hand, are of peculiar excel¬ 
lence, which is attributed to the circunistance that they interbreed with 
the wild stock. Ponies are imported from Manipur and Bhutdn. The 
right of capturing wild elephants is regarded as a Government preroga¬ 
tive, and is leased out annually upon stringent conditions. . The elephant 
hunting-grounds, which lie chiefly among the lower slopes of the hill 
tracts, are divided into 59 mahdls, and yielded in 1875-76 a total 
revenue of £4ggo. Government retains the option of purchasing every 
elephant caught between 6 and 7^ feet in height at the price of £60, 
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and a royalty of ;^io is payable by the leaseholder on every elephant 
not so purchased. Elephants are largely used, by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, In 1874, the totd number of deaths reported as caused by wild 
beasts was 238, and 258 by snake-bite—total, 496, or one in every 8417 
of the population. The sum expended in the same year as rewards for 
killing wild beasts was 1212. 

Population .—Prior to 187T-72 no trustworthy estimates exist of the 
population of Assam. The Census of that year, which was taken for 
the most part through the agency of the mauzdddrs, or village revenue 
officials, disclosed a total population of 4,132,019 persons, or an 
average of 99 persons per square mile, taking the area of 41,789 square 
miles to which the actual enumeration was confined. It was not con¬ 
sidered advisable to count the population in the outlying hilf tracts of 
Cachar and Lakhimpur, although nominally under British rule; and the 
figures for both the Ndgi Hills and the Gdro Hills are avowedly only 
approximations to the truth. In the other Districts, the results may be 
.accepted as fairly correct. The following table shows the distribution 
of the inhabitants in the several Districts, and also gives all the infor¬ 
mation available concerning the number of mauzds or villages, and the 
number of houses:— 


Population of Assam arranged in Districts (187I-2). 



Square 

miles. 

Villages. 

Houses. 

'* Population. 

Average 
per square 
mile. 

Surma Valley— 

Sylhet, 

Cachar, . 

S.383 

1^285 

5.589 

3S9 

286,594 

3 ;. 3 ii 

i, 7 « 9»539 

205,027 

3>9 

160 

• Total, . 

6,668 

5.978 

323.905 

1,924,566 

288 

Brahmaputra Valley— 
Goalpara, 

Kamrup, . 

Darrang, . 

Nowgong, 

Sibsdgar, . 

Lakhimpur, 

4.433 

3.631 

3.413 

3.648 

2 , 4«3 

3.14S 

1.649 

137 

1.293 

203 

125 

72,655 

103,908 

43.558 

44.050 

55.604 

26,398 

444.761 
561,681 
236,009 
• 256,390 

296,589 
121,267 

TOO 

>55 

69 

•70 

>23 

39 

Total, . 

20,683 

3.407 

346,173 

1,916,697 

92 

Hill Tracts— * 

N&^a Hills, 

Khasi and Jaintii Hills, 
Garo Hills, 

4.900 

6 .157 
3.390 


... 

68,918 

141.838 

80,000 

%*•* 

23 

Total, 

14.447 



290,756 

20 

Grand total, . 

41.798 


... 

4, >32.019 

99 
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The latest returns show an area of 55,384 square miles, owing to 
larger estimates being allowed for the hilly tracts. Several rectifications 
of District boundaries have also taken place.► But the previous .figures 
are retained for the total population, and the above table shows the facts 
as nearly as they could be ascertained at the last Census, on which the 
following calculations have also been based. 

The density of the population varies greatly—from 319 inhabitants per 
square mile in Sylhet, to an average of 92 throughout Assam Proper, and 
only 20 in the hill tracts. The detailed classification of the Census 
returns was only carried out in the settled portions of the Brahmaputra 
and Surmd valleys. Classified according to sex, there are 2,125,527 
ihales and 1,999,412 females; proportion of males in the total popula¬ 
tion, 51 ’44 per cent. Classified according to age, there are 809,970 
boys and 697,097 girls under 12 years of age; total children, 1,507,067, 
or 36-47 per cent, of the population. 

Regarded ethnically, the population of Assam presents a grpat 
variety of races. As compared with Bengal, tribes of aboriginal or, 
semi-aboriginal descent are especially numerous ; and the distinction 
which the Census Report draws between these two classes is not quite 
uniformly maintained. There is no distinct Assamese nationality; the 
Assamese language being merely a modern dialect of BengdH. Those 
tribes which still remain in their native hills preserve’ their primi¬ 
tive religion and customs, and in many cases also their own language; 
but wherever Ihe aboriginal tribes have permanently settled in the 
plains, whether as conquerors or in agricultural colonies, they have 
fallen under the overshadowing influence of Hinduism, and now rank 
as low castes in the Brdhmanical system. Purity of blood, indeed, 
is very lightly regarded throughout Assam. Intermarriage between the 
different castes is common, and the offspring of mixed marriages are 
readily received into one or other of the low castes. Among those 
aboriginal tribes who keep fheir nationality unimpaired, the most 
numerous are the Ndgds, the Khdsids, the Gdros, and the Mikirs. 
The Cacharis, also, who are identified with the Mechs of the Eastern 
and Western Dwdn, remain still for the most part in the condition of 
primitive barbarism. They have given their name to the District of 
Cachar; but, as a matter of fact, theii Rdjd fixed his capital there within 
a very recent period, and the great m; .jority of the tribe are to be found in 
the lower Districts of the Brahmaputra valley. The two tribes of Ahams 
and Chutiyds are the descendants of former masters of Assam, who have 
nowin^pk to the condition of ordinary Hindu cultivators. The Aham 
dynasty survived to the beginning of the present century; but according 
to the Census of 1872 there are now only 128,980 of this race to be 
found in the Province—principally in the District of Sibsdgar, which 
contains the ruins of several of their capitals. The Chutiyds number 
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51,482, chiefly in the same District. The Kochs, or Rijbansis, who 
form the great aboriginal caste of North-Eastern Bengal, number about 
300,000 in the Brahmaputra valley. In Sylhet their place is taken by 
the Chanddls and Kaibarttas, who number respectively 122,457 and 
128,525. A caste almost peculiar to Assam is the Kalitds, numbering 
179,000. They formerly occupied the position of priests to the abori¬ 
ginal tribes, before the arrival of Brdhmans in the Province. At pre¬ 
sent they are chiefly engaged in agriculture, but they claim to rank with 
the Kiyasths of Bengal, and are generally treated with the consideration 
that belongs to a pure Siidra caste. The higher castes of Hindus are 
very weakly represented. The Brdhmans number 58,528 in Assam 
Proper, but many of these have degraded themselves by indiscriminate 
association with the low tribes. Jain merchants from North-Western 
India, under the name of Mdrwdri, Oswdl, or Khatri, are to be found in 
every corner of the Province, possessing an entire monopoly of trade 
and capital; but their total number is insignificant. 

Thereligious classification shows—Hindus (as loosely grouped together 
for religious purposes), 2,679,507, or 64'85 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation; Muhammadans, 1,104,601, or 26’73 per cent ; Buddhists, 
1621, or -04 per cent.; Christians, 1947, or '05 percent.; ‘others,* 
344,443, or 8-33 per cent. The majority of the Hindus belong to the 
Vaishnav sect, which includes the Mahdpuriishids, a religious body 
founded by Sankar, a pupil of the great Chaitanya, in thg 15th century^ 
whose headquarters are in Kamriip District. The ^eat bulk of the 
Musalmdns are to be found in Sylhet, where they number 854,131, 
being almost equally numerous, with the Hindus. Both in Assam 
Proper and in Sylhet, the Musalmdns evidently belong to the same 
ethnical stock as the rest of the population. They are descended from 
converts made at the time of the various Mughal invasions, and at the 
present day, Islim does not make much progress. The few Bud<Jhists 
are for the most part Khimtis, a tribe of Burmese origin settled on the 
frontiers of Lakhimpur. Of the total number of Christians, 638 are 
Europeans and 101 Eurasians, leaving 1208 for the native converts, 
many of whom are imported labourers from Chutia Nagpur, \ft)rking 
on the tea-gardens of Upper Assam and Cachar. . The Christian mis¬ 
sions are most successful among the aboriginal inhabitants of the hill 
tracts. 

Occupation. —^The.population of Assam is entirely rural. All alike 
depend for their livelihood upon agriculture. Not a single town con¬ 
tains a large commercial or industrial element. The Census Report 
returns 23 places as each having a population of more than 5000 ; but 
the only ones among these deserving the name of towns are Sylhet, 
with 16,846 inhabitants, Gauhdti with 11,492, and Godlpdra with 6061. 
These three towns, and also Silchar, have been formed into municipal 
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unions. In the year 1876-77, the total municipal income was ;^s66i, 
showing an average rate of taxation of 3s. per head. 

Agriculture .—The one staple crop in all parts of Assam is rice. In 
the valley of the Brahmaputra, three crops are grown in the year : (i) 
the sdli, or winter crop, corresponding to the d}nan of Bengal; (2) the 
ahd or dus, sown on comparatively high lands; and (3) the bdo, 'or 
marsh-rice, which corresponds to the boro of Bengal. Of these the sdll 
furnishes by far the larger portion of the food supply. In the Surmd 
valley, the same three crops of rice are grown, and called by their 
Bengdli names. The other crops include mustard-seed in abund¬ 
ance, chiefly sown on marshy tracts, pulses to but a small extent, 
sugar-cane, Indian cbm, betel-nut and betel-leaf, and- tobacco. The 
cultivation of jute is confined to Sylhet and Godlpdra Districts, and that 
of cotton to the hill tracts. The aboriginal races universally follow the 
nomadic mode of agriculture known as jthn, which is extremely destruc¬ 
tive to the forests. They roughly clear a piece of primeval jungle by 
burning down the vegetat'on; among the ashes they dibble holes with 
their daos or hill-knives, and drop into them indiscriminately seeds of 
rice, mustard, and cotton, reaping each crop in succession as it comes to 
maturity. After the natural fertility of the soil has been exhausted by 
the crops @f two or three years, the spot is abandoned for a fresh clearing. 
Potatoes, oranges, pine-apples, and tezpdt or bay leaves are grown in the 
^^hdsi and Jaintid Hills for the Calcutta market. The soil of Assam is 
extremely fertile.' Neither manure nor irrigation is required, as the 
rivers rarely fail to overflow their banks and deposit a fresh top-dressing 
of silt every year. There is abundance of waste land on all sides 
waiting for tillage. The pressure of the population is at present very 
light. The revenue demand is comparatively low, and is levied in, a 
manner most convenient to the cultivators. No landlords intervene 
between the Government and the actual tillers of the soil; and, as a 
rule, this latter class is not deeply in debt. Labour is in great demand 
on the tea plantations, at exorbitant rates of w^es. With all these 
natural advantages, the cultivators of Assam cannot be otherwise than 
prospcious. They luise nearly every article of domestic consumption 
from their own'fields, and live in ease and independence. But they are 
not an industrious race. They produ( e no great staples for export, and 
do not even care to grow more rice than is sufficient for their own 
families. With the single exception of Sylhet, which geographically 
belongs to Bengal, every other District of Assam annually requires to 
import large quantities of rice and other grain, in order to feed the 
labouring population employed on the tea-gardens. According to the 
latest returns for 1875-76, out of a total area of 30,660 square miles ip 
the Brahmaputra and Surmd valleys, only 7200, or 23 per cent, are 
cultivated; while 17,713, or 57 per cent, are waste but cultivable. As 
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throughout the rest of India, the State is the superior landlord of the 
soil. In Sylhet and in the greater part of Godlpdra, which originally 
were included within Bengal, the Permanent Settlement is in force. In 
Cachar the settlement is made for a term of years with the mirdsddrs. 
Throughout' the rest of Assam the land settlement is efSicted in the 
method known as mauzdwdri, in accordance with which the tnauzdddr, 
or village revenue official, annually assesses the cultivated lands of his 
village with the individual cultivators. The rates of rent at present in 
force are the following:—For bdsti, * homestead and garden land, 6s. 
an acre; for rupit, or low-lying land on which the sdti rice is grown, 
3s. 9d. an acre; for pharinghdti, or high land on nvhich the dus rice 
and most other crops are grown, 3s. an acre. 

Natural calamities on a scale sufficiently large to affect the general ^ 
harvest are almost unknown in Assam. The only famines recorded in 
local tradition are those caused by the depredations of the Burmese in 
the early years of the present century, when anarchy prevailed to such 
an extent that whole Districts were depopulated. Blights, locusts, 
droughts, and floods occasionally occur, and of these, floods do the 
most mischief. But no preventive measures in the form of irrigation 
works or embankments are anywhere required. In the event of a wide¬ 
spread local failure of the crops, the means of importation froqj Bengal 
are sufficient to prevent scarcity from reaching the famine point. 

Tea Cultivation. —The cultivation and manufacture of tea,^c.9nducted 
with European capital and under European supervision, lorms the one'* 
great commercial industry of Assam. The tea-gardens occupy only a 
very small area, but they are the principal source of wealth to the 
Province, and supply the chief stimulants to its development. The first 
discovery of the tea-plant growing wild in Upper Assam, in 1823, is 
generally assigned to Mr. Rdbert Bruce, who Bad proceeded thither on 
a mercantile exploration. The country, however, then formed part of 
the Burmese dominions. But war with this monarchy shortly afterwards 
broke out, and a brother of the first discoverer having been appointed 
in 1826 to the command of a flotilla of gunboats, followed up the sub¬ 
ject, and obtained several hundred plants and a .quantity of 4;eed. 
Some specimens were ultimately forwarded to the superintendent of the 
Botanic Garden at Calcutta. In 1832 Captain Jenkins was deputed by 
the Governor-General of India, Lord William Bentinck, to report upon 
the resources of Assam, and the tea-plant was brought to his especial 
notice by Mr. Bruce. In 1834 Lord William Bentinck recorded a 
minute, stating that his attention had been called to the subject previous 
to his having left England to take up the Governor-Generalship, and 
appointing a committee to prosecute inquiries, and to promote the cul¬ 
tivation of the plant. Communications were opened with China with a 
view to obtain fresh- plants and seeds, and a deputation, composed of 
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gentlemen versed in botanical studies, was despatched to Assam. Seed 
was obtained from China; but it proved of small importance, as the 
committee ascertained that the tea-plant was indigenous in Assam, and 
might be multiplied to any extent. Another result of the Chinese 
mission, the procuring of persons skilled in the cultivation and manu¬ 
facture of black tea, was of more material benefit. Subsequently, under 
Lord Auckland, a further supply of Chinese cultivators and manu¬ 
facturers was obtained—men well acquainted with the processes neces- 
saiy for the production of green t6a, as the former set were with those 
requisite for black. Government undertook the experimental introduc¬ 
tion of tea-planting into Assam. In 1835 the first tea-garden was opened 
at Lakhimpur. In 1838 the first twelve chests of tea from Assam were 
received'in England. They had been injured in some degree on the 
passage ; but on samples being submitted to brokers, the reports were 
highly favourable. It was never, however, the intention of Government 
to carry on the trade, but to resign it to private enterprise as soon as 
the experimental cultivation proved successful. Mercantile associa¬ 
tions for the planting and manufacture of tea in Assam began to be 
formed in 1839 ; and in 1840 Government made over its experimental 
establishment to the Assam Tea Company. In 1851 the crop of this 
Company was estimated at 280,000 lbs. In 1854, gardens were opeijed 
in Darrang and Kdmnip; and in 1855 the plant was discovered 
growing wild in Cachar. During the next ten years, capital flowed into 
the business from all quarters. Land was recklessly taken up, to be sold 
to speculators in England for extravagant sums; and tea-growing for a 
time fell into the hands of stock-jobbers and bubble companies. The 
crash came in 1866 ; and for the next few years this promising industry 
lay in a condition of extreme depression. About 1869 matters began, 
to mend j and tea cult^ation, now established on a sound basis, is 
making legitimate progress year by year. I'he returns for 1871 showed 
11,475,398 lbs. of tea manufactured in Assam, against 9,511,517 in 
1870, making an increase of 1,963,881 lbs. in one year. The area of 
land taken up for tea plantations was, in 1871, 474,939 acres, of which 
54,384 were reported to be under cultivation. According to the returns 
of 1874, the area,taken up had increased to 626,000 acres, of which 
about 100,000 were actually under tea. 'i'he total out-turn was estimated 
at 19,000,000 lbs.; the average out-tu .n per acre of mature plant is 
about 280 lbs., but as many as 800 lbs. per acre,have been plucked on 
certain gardens. 

Importation of Coolies .—The deficiency of labour in the Assam 
valley has developed an important system of coolie emigration from 
Bengal. With the exception of the Cacharis, the natives of Assam are 
too indolent or too well-to-do to accept regular employment, even at 
high rates of wages; and a tradition has been handed down from the 
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days of their Aham taskmasters that it is degrading to work for others. 
The average monthly number of labourers employed on the tea-gardens 
of Assam during 1871 was 54,326, of whom upwards of 38,000 were 
imported under the Labour Transport Acts, chiefly from the western 
districts of Lower Bengal. On those gardens which furnished returns 
in 1874 there were 289 Europeans employed, and an average monthly 
number of 84,394 labcurers, of whom 54,787 were brought under the 
Labour Transport Act from Bengal. It is calculated that a sum of 
^250,000 is annually expended ii» the province in connection with 
this industry. 

The land best suited for the plant is the virgin soil of the dense 
forests at the foot of the hills, where the climate is hot and moist. 
This soil is to be found in every district of Assam; but by far the 
largest number of gardens are in the four districts of Cachar, Lakhim- 
pur, Sibsdgar, and Darrang. The land is held either on long leases 
under Government, or by a fee-simple tenure. 

Manufactures, etc. —The only thriving native industry in Assam is the 
weaving of coarse silk cloth. This cloth is of two kinds— erid and mugd ; 
the former being the produce of a worm fed on the castor-oil plant, oxenri 
(Ricinus communis); the latter of a worm fed on the sthn tree (Machilus 
odoratissima), which grows wild in the jungle. Cotton cloth, brass-ware,' 
pottery, ivory ornaments, and the ordinary utensils are also manufac¬ 
tured ; but the indigenous manufactures of Assam have suffi^d greatly 
from the competition of the cheaper articles imported frorfll}engal.'“'*rif* 
Sylhet there are specialties of sitalpdti or grass mats, shell bracelets, 
ivory mats and fans, and inlaid iron-ware. 

The external commerce of Assam is entirely conducted by water. 
Both of the two main rivers, the Brahmaputra and Surmd, are navigable 
by steamers. According t(f tljp returns of the Bengal registration of 
river trade in 1876-77, the total exports from Assam in. that year were 
valued at including—Tea, ;^2,227,640; mustard-seed, 

;^4I3,63I ; timber, ;^335,2io; raw cotton, lime and lime¬ 

stone (from Sylhet), ^^74,211; rice and paddy (also from Sylhet), 
;^87,4 io; caoutchouc, .^51,060; jute, ;^44,398* lac and lag dye, 
;^66 ,oi 3. The imports were valued at .;^r,229,94i, including—Piece- 
goods, ;^437,2 oo; cotton twist, ^^25,053; salt, £2i8,2Tj ; rice, 

104,673; gram and pulse, ;^34,487; sugar, metals, 

;^9i,20i; liquors, .;^47,633. The exports of tea and caoutchouc, and 
the imports of piec^goods, cotton twist, rice, sugar, and liquor, were 
chiefly carried by steamer; the rest by country boats. Local trade is 
monopolized by the Mdrwdrl merchants, who are to be found in every 
corner of the Province, except in the Khdsi Hills, where the natives 
keep to themselves the profits made from their valuable exports. 
Annual or weekly fairs are held along all the frontiers of the Province, 
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and have now created a mutually profitable intercourse with the hill 
tribes. 

In the year 1875-76 the total length of navigable rivers was retiyned 
at 3889 miles; there were also 508 miles of first-class roads, 1406 second- 
class, and 1361 third-class. There are no railroads or canals in the 
Province. The two most important lines of road are: (i) the one 
recently completed for wheeled traffic from Gauhdti to Shillong,—a 
triumph of engineering skill; (2) the road running along the south bank 
of the Brahmaputra, which crosses the river at Dhubri, in Goalp^ra 
District, and there connects with the main system of roads in Northern 
Bengal. This road ’was planned on a scale of great magnificence, but 
owing to want of funds the original scheme remains only half com¬ 
pleted. " 

The police force m 1875 numbered 3352 officers and men of all ranks, 
maintained at a total cost of 1,236. These figures show one police¬ 
man to every 12 square miles, or to every 1233 of the population, the 
average cost being £1, 9s. per square mile and 3jd. per head of 
population. The village watch, or chauk'uldrs, are only found in the 
Districts of Sylhet, Godlpira, and Cachar; they are supported by con¬ 
tributions from the villagers. A municipal police is maintained in the 
towns of. Gauhdti, Sylhet, and Silchar, numbering 81 men, at a cost of 
;^96 i. Of the regular police, 118 officers and 987 men form a well- 
drilled ^nd armed force, employed as frontier guards in the hill tracts. 
‘’ln‘1875, the'Total number of cognisable cases inquired into was 7887. 
The number of persons put on their trial was 7384, of whom 4464, or 
6 o' 45 psf cent., were convicted, being one person in every 520 of the 
population. In addition, 1002 non-cognisable cases were instituted, in 
which 8520 persons were arrested or summoned, and 5310, or 
per cent, convicted. There are 9 Distjjcb’jails and 10 lock-ups in the 
Province. In 1875, the average daily prison population was 1335, or 
one person always in jail to every 3095 of the population. The daily 
average number of sick was 50, or 37 per cent.; the total number of 
deaths 66, or 55-5 per 1000. The aggregate gross expenditure was 
;:^i6,no2, or i,*r8s. per prisoner. The jail manufactures realized a 
net profit of .,^945. 

Administration .—The administration of the Province is entrusted to 
a Chief Commissioner, acting immed ately under the orders of the 
Government of India. Directly subordinate fo him are eleven Deputy- 
Commissioners—one for each District—who conduct the various depart¬ 
ments of the fiscal, executive, and in some cases judicial administra¬ 
tions. These posts are filled in accordance with what is known as the 
non-regulation system, being open to military officers and uncovenanted 
civilians, with the exception of Sylhet, which is reserved for a covenanted 
servant. There are two judges—one for Assam Proper, and the other 
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for the two Districts of the Surmi valley. The heads of departments 
include an Inspector of Schools, a Deputy-Conservator of Forests, a 
Superintending Engineer of Public Works, and an Inspector of Labourers 
in Upper Assam. One chaplain on the list of the Bengal establish¬ 
ment officiates at both Gauhdti and Shillong. The military force 
stationed in the Province in 1876 consisted of four native infantry 
regiments, with a total strength of 26 British officers and 2959 men of 
all ranks. 

The chief items of revenue and expenditure in 1875-76 are shown in 
the following table:— 

Revenue and Expenditure of Assam ProviStce in 1875-76. 


Revenue. Expenditure. 


Land revenue, . 


• ;£'332.8 i 4 

Land revenue. 

£ 73,750 

6,188 

Forests, 


10,730 

Forests, 

Excise, 


141,456 

Excise, 

I.II9 

Stamps, 


51.572 

Stamps, 

908 

Post Office, 


10,943 

Post office. 

12,874 

Law and justice. 


8,514 

Administration, 

16,634 

Local funds. 


. 26,770 

Minor d^i^tments. 

2,249 

Municipalities, . 


9.854 

Law and justice. 

48,322 

Registration, 


1.729 

Ecclesiastical, 

1,214 

Jails, 


. • 2,816 

Medical, . 

8,275 

Education, 


2,159 

Political agencies. 

1,980 

Police, 


384 

Allowances and assignments. 

5,750 

Public works, . 


757 

.Superannuations, 

3,3*7 

Telegraph department. 

2,109 

Refunds and drawbacks. 

4,627 

Miscellaneous, . 


5.394 

Local funds. 

Municipalities, . . 

- 38,496 

*• 

Total, 


• .^‘'oS,ooi 

Military department, . 

Jails, .... 

Education, 

Police, .... 

Public works, . 

Printing, .... 
Model farm. 

Registration, 

Miscellaneous, . 

85,191 

11,277 

*7,570 

58,034 

77,373 

3. *53 
• 1,400 
1,100 
8,354 


Total, .... ^492^5 


Education has only begun to make any progress in Assam within the 
past few years. In 1875-76 there were altogether 1^93 schools jp the 
Province, attended by a total of 31,462 pupils, showing one school to 
every 32^27 square miles and 7 pupils to every loob of the population. 
The total expenditure was _;^26,oi2, of which ;^7584 was subscribed by 
the public, and the remainder granted from provincial and local funds. 
In that year, 53 candidates were sent up to the examinations of the Cal¬ 
cutta University, of whom only 13 passed. There are 9 higher English 
schools, of which the Gauhdti School alone teaches up to the standard 
of the First Arts Examination; 32 middle schools where English is 
taught, 60 middle vernacular schools, and 981 primary schools. The 
girls’ schools number 40, with 906 pupils, of whom the majority are 
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under the charge of the Welsh Calvinist Mission in the Khisi Hills. 
Assam has 12 normal schools, and 3 institutions for technical instruc¬ 
tion. There are 4 printing-presses in the Province; 3 newspapers are 
published. 

Medical Aspect .—The climate of Assam, both in the Brahmaputra and 
Surmd valleys, is noted for its excessive humidity. The rainy season 
begins about March, and lasts till the middle.of October. In the 
Brahmaputra valley, the morning fog is a special characteristic of the 
cold weather. It rises from the Kver at daybreak, and often does not 
clear away till nearly mid-day. The prevalent direction of the wind 
in both valleys is from the north-east Earthquakes are of common 
occurrence. In January 1869, and again in September 1875, there 
were shocks of great severity, which did much damage at Silchar and 
Gauhdti. The average rainfall registered during the five years ending 
in 1876 varied from 159 inches in Sylhet to 60 inches in Kdmnip. 
The rainfall in the hill tracts is much heavier. At Cherrapoonjee 
(Chdrd-punji), in the Khdsi Hills, which enjoys the distinction of 
having the heaviest rainidVl in all India, the recorded average during 
three years ending 1876 is 368 inches; but a total of 805 inches is said 
to have fallen in the year 1861—no fewer *than 366 inches having 
poured down within the single month of July. The average mean 
temperature at Silchar is about 77° F., the range of variation being 32*. 
The cliipate of the higher ranges and plateaux in the hill tracts is very 
'lalubrious" fhe extremes of heat and cold being both unknown. At 
Shillong the average maximum temperature recorded during three years 
was 62'24°; the average minimum, S9‘i8°. Hoar-frost occasionally 
lies on the ground in the morning. 

The sanitary condition of Assam is far from satisfactory, though 
some improvement has recently been eifectcd by the clearing of jungle 
and the enforcement of conservancy arrangements in the towns. The 
gradual extension of cultivation appears to be the most hopeful method 
of driving away malaria. The most prevalent diseases are intermittent 
fevers, bowel complaints, cholera, small-pox, various skin disorders, and 
in some localities goitre. The general vital statistics of the Province are 
altogether untrustworthy. The returns from selected areas in 1874 show 
an average death-rate of 37-3 per lOoo. In that year, out of a total of 
42,591 death.s, 16,478 were assigned to cholera, 15,910 to fevers, and 
5276 to bowel complaints. Vaccination has made some progress in 
Assam. In the year 1876-77, 68 vaccinators wer6 employed under the 
supervision of the medical authorities. They performed 22,037 opera¬ 
tions, chiefly in the Districts of Kdmrup and the Giro Hills. In the 
same year, there were 16 charitable dispensaries in the Province, at 
which a total of 26,628 patients were treated, of whom 2356 were in¬ 
door patients. The total expenditure amounted to ;^2428, of which 
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Government contributed exclusive of the cost of European 

medicines. The greater number of the cases were of malarious origin 
(including organic affections of the spleen and kidneys resulting there¬ 
from), dysentery, diarrhoea, and cutaneous disorders. 

Assaye {Asdi). —Village and battle-field in the extreme north-east 
of the Niztfm’s Dominions, just beyond our Berar frontier. Lat. 20° 
15' 15" N., long. 75° 56' 15" E. ; 43 miles north-east of Aurangabad. On 
the 23d September 1803, Sir Arthur Wellesley found the Marhattas, 
under Sindhia and Raghoji Bhonsla^ strongly posted on the tongue 
of land formed by the junction of the Juah and Kditnd rivers, with 
their left resting on Assaye village. Their forces cpnsisted of 16,000 
disciplined infantry, of whom 10,500 had been drilled and were led 
by European officers; 20,000 cavalry; a noble park of artillery, 100 
of the guns being served chiefly by French artillerymen ; with irregular 
troops,—making an army of 50,000 men. General Wellesley had With 
him a force of only 4500 of all arms ; Colonel Stevenson’s force, which 
was to have joined him on the morrow, not yet having come up. But 
finding himself compelled to risk an enga-,|j.fient, he crossed the 
K 4 itnd river near its junction with the Juah, and, after desperate 
fighting, pushed the enerify backwards down the tongue of land, and 
northwards across the Juah, with terrible slaughter. The battle con¬ 
sisted of a bayonet charge, a cavalry pursuit, a rally by the’ enemy 
which for a time imperilled the very existence of our army, another 
splendid charge by our troops, and their complete victory.ifie* figb't 
occupied the three hottest hours of the day, after a long march of 14 
miles. The Marhatta artillery was so well served by the French gunners 
that General Wellesley had to leave his own behind, owing to loss of 
men and bullocks during the first minutes of the advance. He put 
himself at the head of the lipe, pushed the ep^my across the river at 
the point of the bayonet, and rushed after them. But a number of 
Marhattis, who had thrown themselves on the ground around or under 
their guns, and been passed by as dead, suddenly arose and turned 
their artillery upon our pursuing troops. At the same time masses of 
the Marhattd cavalry began to close in upon our scattered reginjents, 
General Wellesley led a magnificent cavalry charge back across the 
river, re-captured the guns, snatched our army from destruction, and 
secured the victory. A second and more bloody pursuit followed. 
Sindhia and Raghojf Bhonsla had fled early in the fight, but their 
artillery, trained by De Boigne, stood by their guns to the last. Of 
the enemy, 12,000 were killed or wounded, and General Wellesley 
lost 1657—one-third of his little force—killed or wounded. Assaye 
proved the first overwhelming blow to the Marhatta confederacy. 
Sindhia’s Prime Minister died of a wound received in the fight, and 
it was quickly followed by the battle of Argaon, and the treaty of 
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Devagapn. A commemorative medal was struck in 1851, and presented 
to the few surviving officers and men. 

AssiA—Range of hills in Cuttack District, Bengal; containing very, 
interesting Buddhist, Muhammadan, and Hindu remains of ancient 
temples, forts, caves, sculptures, etc. The principal hills are^ Alamgir, 
with a Muhammadan mosque, built 17T9 a.d. ; Udayagiri, with two 
large figures of Buddha, and extensive Buddhist ruins ; Achila Basanta, 
also with numerous ruins; Bard Dehi, the highest peak in the range ; 
Naltigiri, with its sandal-wood trqgs and famous antiquities, chief among 
which is the Elephant Cave; and Amravati Hill, with two beautiful 
images of Indrdni., 

Asurgarh Fort (Ruins of).—In Purniah District, Bengal; said to 
be named after Asura, one of five brothers, each of whom built himself 
a or fort here. The brothers are representetf as having been 
Oomkata Brdhmans, and to have lived about 57 b.c. The real history 
of the forts is involved in obscurity. Asurgarh is 4 miles from Duldlganj 
village, a little east of the Mahdnandd, and covers an irregular space 
about r 200 yards in circumference. 

Ata. — Tahstl of Jalaun District, North-Western Provinces, lying 
between the Jumna (Jamuna) and the B^va. Area in 1872, 444 
square miles, of which 255 were cultivated; pop. 93,294; land 
revenue, ;^r6,48s; total revenue, ;,^i8,ooo; rental paid by cultivators, 
j£$2,6oi ; incidence of revenue per acre, is. i|^d. 

AtakT— Takstl and town, Rawal Pindi District, Punjab. — See 
Attock. 

Atitr i—Village and ruins in Mooltan (Multdn) District, Punjab; 20 
miles south-west of Talamba. At present an insignificant hamlet, but 
contains a ruined fortress, once evidently of great strength. General 
Cunningham identifies jthe site with the jCity of the Brdhmans, taken 
by Alexander in his invasion of India. The citadel is 750 feet square 
and 35 feet high, surrounded by a ditch, and having a ceptral tower of 
50 feet in height Oa two sides stretch tjie remains of an ancient 
town, forming a massive mound covered with huge bricks, whose, large 
size quests t,bpir^reat antiquity. No tradition exists as to the origin or 
history of these remains. The adjacent village is quite modern. 

AtdsaiAi (or hldmpur ).—Trading village in Patnd District, Bengal. 
Lat 25° .9' N., long. 85° 13' E. ; pop. (’872), 4621. Centre of tobadco 
trade in Behar Subdivision; thousands of viaunds are brought annually • 
from Tirhut, and collected in large store-rooms, whence they are 4 i^ 
tributed throughout the Districts of Patnd, Gayd, and Hazdribdgh. 

AtcMveram {Aehap&ram).—^'^a%^ in Tanjore District, Madras. 
Lat. 10° 38' N., long. 79“ 34' 15" E.; houses, 317; pop. (1871), 1667. 
The pagoda is noteble for its defence, in 1749, against the Tanjore 
array. 
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Atcheepore.—^village, 24 Pargands, Bengal.— See Achipur. 

Ateha.— Par^and in Partabgarh District, Oudh. The most northerly 
fargand in the District, comprising an area of 79 square miles, of which 
41 are cultivated. The landholding class are Kanhpuriis, who possess 
56 out of the 68 villages which make up the fiargand. Pop. (1869), 
Hindus, 42,228; Muhammadans, 2415 ; total, 44,643, of whom 22,197 
are males and 22,446 females; average density of population, 565 per 
square mile. The northern or trans-Sdi portion of the pargand 
possessed strong forts at Ateha, Stjdkhar, and other places. The 
first of these was bravely defended by the rebels in 1858. 

Ath^U^bankd.—River in the Twenty-four Pargdnds, Bengal; forms 
a portion of the boat route between Calcutta and the Eastern Districts, 
known as the Outer Sundarbans Passage. It enters the Bi’dyddhari 
river at Port Canning, and the united stream, together w'ith that of the 
Karatoyd, which also joins the Bidyddhari at this place, flows southward 
through the Sundarbans as the Matla River, and falls into the Bay 
of Bengal under that name. 

Athdrabankd.—River in Jessor District, Bengal. A cross stream 
connecting the Madhunj^ti and the Bhairab rivers. It flows from 
north-east to south-west, f^aving the Madhumati at Chapdli, and fall¬ 
ing into the Bhairab at Alaipur; 20 miles long; 220 yards wide in the 
rains; navigable throughout the year by large-sized cargo boats and 
river steamers. 

AthAra-muri.—Range of hills in Hill Tipperah State, Bengal; 
running north and south, and covered with bamboo and other low 
jungle. Lat. 23° 25' to 24° n., long. 91° 43' e. Principal peaks— 
Athdra-murd, 1431 feet high; Churdmain, 291 feet; Jdri-murd, about 
1500 feet; Tuld-murd and Chapu, each about 800 feet. * ■» 

Athay-gyi (At/iay-gyee).—Revenue circle in'Bassein District, British 
Burma. Area, 15 square miles. Lies between the Basseinand Paibeng 
rivers on the" east and west, and the Let-khdt on the north. Towards 
the Bassein the country becomes undulating, and the soil gravelly; in 
the south it consists of low-lying plains. The river banks are fringed 
with broad belts of forest. Bassein town is partly wrthimhe limits 0/ 
Athay-gyi. Gross revenue (1876), ^^690; pop. (1876), 1542, chiefly 
Bvjrmans and Karengs employed in agriculture. 

Athgarb.—One of the Tributary States of Orissa, lying between 20* 
25' 35"' and 20° 41' 35" n. lat., and between 84° 34' 25" and 85° 54' e. 
long.; area, 168 square miles; pop. (1872), 26,366. Bounded on 
the north by Dhenkdnal State; on the east by Cuttack District; 
on the south by the Mahdnadi river, separating it from Cuttack on this 
side also; and on the west by the Tributary States of Tigarid and 
Dhenkdnal. A low-lying level country, very subject to inundation. 
The cultivation consists of rice, with an occasional crop of sugar-cane. 
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In ancient times Athgarh belonged to the kings of Orissa, one of 
■whom married the sister of his prime minister, and bestowed the State 
with the title of Raji on his brother-in-law. The present ruler (1876), 
Rdjd Sri Karan Bhdgirathi Bawdrtd Patndik, who is about thirty-one 
years old, is the tenth in descent, and belongs to the Kdyasth or 
writer caste. He maintains a military force of 262 men, and a rural 
police of 115. The State yields him an income estimated at ;;^i493 
a year; the tribute annually paid to the British Government is ;^28o. 
The Riji supports a school, and' there is another village school, or 
pdthsdld, in the State. The population of 26,366 persons dwells in 191 
villages, and 4699 houses. The males number 13,128, or 49'8 per cent, 
of the population. Average density of the population, 157 per square 
mile; vil^ges per square mile, i‘i3; persons per village, 138; houses 
per square mile, 28; persons per house, 5-6. The ethnical division 
of the people is returned as follows:—Aboriginal tribes, 4336, almost 
(3555) Savars; semi-Hinduized aborigines, 3009, chiefly Pdns 
(2321); Hindu castes and people of Hindu origin, 18,878, or 7i'6 per 
cent, of the population, the most numerous being the Chdsd, or principal 
cultivating caste, of whom there are 5235 ; l^hammadans, 143. The 
residence of the Rdja is at Athgarh village’; but the principal village, 
and the only one in the State containing more than too houses, is Gobrd 
(lat. 20° 35' 2" N., long. 85° 22' 28" E.). Between Gobra and Athgarh 
_isJ^he-''*i’Jagp_of Chhagan, with a native Christian colony. The high 
road from Cuttack to Sambalpur passes through Athgarh State; and 
the Mahdnadf river, which forms the southern boundary, also’ affords 
a means of communication and a trade route. At present, however, 
no trade is carried on. 

Ath^arL—'Village of the Tributary State of the same name, and •. 
residence of the Rdja; Situated on the Cuttack and Sambalpur road. 
Lat. 20° 31' 30" N., long. 85° 40' 31" E. The Rdja’s dwelling is 
buried in bamboo thickets, originally planted as a defence against the 
Marhattd horse. 

Athirdla. —Shrine on ^he Cheyair river, in Cuddapah District, 
Madras. ThCsr.'.ctity of this spot centres in the pond attached to the 
temple. According to the local belief, its waters cleanse from the most 
heinous crimes, as illustrated by the purilication of Parasu Rdma (one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu) from the ■ in of matricide. The festival 
of Sivdrdtrfj celebrated here during three days in the middle of February, 
attracts many thousands of pilgrims. The temple has an endowment 
of ^^83 per annum. 

Athmallik. —One of the Tributary States of Orissa, lying between 
20° 36' 5s" and 21? 5.' 30" n. lat., and between 84° 18' 20" and 84° 
30" E. long.; area, 73o*’square miles; pop. (1872), 14,536...... It 

"ounded on the north by the State of Rddhdkol in the Central 
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Provinces; on the east by Angul; on the south by the Mahinadi river, 
which separates it from Bod; and on the west by the States of Sonpur 
and Rddhakol in the Central Provinces. The country is for the most 
part covered with denge jungle; a long range of hills, clothed with 
forest, runs along its southern side, parallel with the course of the 
MahdnadL What little cultivation there is copsists of coarse rice and 
other inferior grains, with a few oil-seeds. The State yields its chief, 
Jagendra Siont (who has no legal claim to the title of Rdjd, although it 
is usually accorded him in courtesy), an estimated income of 
the annual tribute paid to the British Government is £48. The chief 
maintains a militia and police of 18 men; he also supports a school. 
The population of 14,536 persons inhabits 209 villages, and 2897 houses. 
The males number 7567, or 52 per cent, of the population.^* Average 
density of the population, 20 per square mile (Athraallik being the most 
sparsely populated of all the Orissa Tributary States); villages per square 
mile, ’28; persons per village, 70; houses per square mile, 4; persons 
per house, 5. The ethnical division of the people is returned as fol¬ 
lows :—Aboriginal tribes, 2840, of whom 1427 are Gonds and 1112 
Kandhs; semi-Hinduized aborigines, 1847, mostly Pdns (1075); Hindu 
castes and people of Hindu origin, 9784, or 6 7-3 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation, the most numerous castes being the Chasds, of wham there 
are 2332, the Suds (2264), and the Darnal Godlds (1707); Muham¬ 
madans, 65, or 4 per cent, of the population. The residev/rc-.-pf the 
chief is at Handdpd, in the centre of the State (lat. 20° 56' 40" n., long. 
84° 43' 41" E.) ; but the chief village, and the only one in the Stale 
containing more than 100 houses, is Kdintd, on the north bank of the 
Mahdnadi. No trade is carried on in the State. 

Athni. —Chief town of the Athni Subdivision in Belgaum“liistrict, 
Bombay. Lat. 16° 43' 45"^, long. 75“ 6' 3o"*e.; pop. (1877), 11,588; 
municipal revenue (1874-75), ^^720; ,rate of taxation, is. 5^d. per head 
of the population (9988) within municipal limits. Athni is a place of 
increasing importance as a local centre of trade. Its wheelwrights are 
known as excellent workmen, and it has m^pufactures of coarse cotton 
cloth, native blankets, and saltpetre. It is the chi.i^K..#! market in 
Belgaum District, sending cotton and grain westward^ to Miraj (24 miles), 
and receiving from the sea-coast through Miraj, rice, cocoa-nuts, and 
dried fish. There is a sub-judge’s court, a dispensary, and a post office. 

A-thlit {A-thoot ).—Revenue circle in Bassein District, British Burma. 
Area, 84 square miles. The northern portion consists of undulating 
ground, covered with good timber; the remainder of low wastes, subject 
to inundation. Gross revenue (1876), ;£^i8o6; pop. (1876), 4528, 
chiefly engaged in the numerous lake and pond fisheries of this tract. 

A-thlit {A’thooi ).—Tidal river in Bassein District, British Burma; 
. rises in the Kydnlaha lake or swamp, and after a south-westerly mean- 
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dering course through plains sparsely covered with forests, falls into the 
Khdn-khabo above Bhdrathun-tshd. Navigable for 15 miles from its 
mouth during the rains; in the dry season the A-thut is divided off into 
fisheries. 

Atid. —Subdivision of Maimansinh District, Bengal, lying between 
23° 57' 30" and 24° 49' N. lat, and between 89° 43' and 90° 16' 15" e. 
long.; area, 1041 square miles; pop. {1872), 536,201, comprising 
350,696 Muhammadans, 185,016 Hindus, and 489 Christians and 
others; number of villages, 1917; of houses, 73,338. It contain^ the 
three thdtids, or. police circles, of Pingna, Madhupur, and Atid. 

Atinaklir. —Tdluk in Nellore District, Madras. Area, 618 square 
miles; houses, 18,855; pop. (1871), 103,802, being 53,541 males and 
50,261 feinales. Hindus, 97,049, being 39,325 Sivas, 56,929 Vaish- 
navs; Muliamraadans, 6743, being 6049 Sunis, 174 Shias, 7 Wahdbis; 
no Christians, Buddhists, or Jains. Revenue (1870-71), 

Chief towns—Atmakiir, population 3424; Kalavaya, 3493 ; Chijerla, 
2266; Mahimalur, 260.6 ; and Anantasagaram, 3086. The tdluk is 
divided by the Penner river, which, with the Boggeru, irrigates 10 per 
cent, of the arable land. Indigo is largely grown on the river banks. 
There are several fine tanks, those of Anantasagaram and Kalavaya 
being specially noteworthy. The chief antiquities of the tdluk are the 
temples at Somisilla, Kotitirtham, Kalavaya, Mahimalur, and Chijerla, 
the fort, and pagodas of Prabhagiripatuam, and the mosque of 
AnamasamuLrapet. 

Atmakiir. —Town in Nellore District, Madras. Pop. (1871), 3424. 
The destined headquarters of the tdluk of the same name. 

At-p4di. —Town in the State of Aundh, included within the boun¬ 
daries j^^atara District, Bombay. Lat. 17° 25' 25" n., long. 74° 59' e. ; 
pop. (1872), 6531. 

Atrdi. —A river of Northern Bengal, by which the waters of the 
Tista found their way to the Ganges before the great change in 
the course of the Tfstd in 1787-88. Assuming its name at a point 
close to the northern boundary of Dinajpur, it flows in a southerly 
direction thrc cghmlhat District, and then south-east through Rdjshdhf 
and a small portion ^of Pdbnd, finally joining the Ganges in the latter 
District, having previously taken the name of the Barau Since 
the diversion of the waters of thi old Tistd, into the Bra,maputra, 
the Atrii has suffered considerably as a navigable channel, TOt in its 
upper reaches it still allows of the passage of boats of about 2 tons 
burthen during the dry season, and in the rains it is navigable by vessels 
of about 35 tons. The country through which it flows is level, and the 
stream very sluggish. Chief tributary, the Jamuna; smaller feeders, 
> tv Kastudkhdri, Sdtkharid, KHdrf, Damd, Irdbati, Nagar, and Phuljhur. 
lengthy more than 250 miles. 

i'otk 
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Atraiyi Kheri. —Prehistoric mound in Etah District, North-Western 
Provinces; 10 miles north of Etah, and 15 miles south of Soron. Lat. 
27° 40' N., long. 78° 45' 15" E. Its surface is covered with fragments of 
statues and broken bricks of large size. Ancient coins are frequently 
found among the ruins. A temple of Mahddeo and five lingams stand 
upon the mound, and all the sculpture is of Brdhman origin. General 
Cunningham identifies Atranji Khera with the site of Pi-lo-chan-na, 
visited by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiouen Thsang in the 7th 
century a.d. Local tradition comfects the ruins with the capital of 
Rdjd Ben, who wns defeated by Shahab-ud-dfn Ghori in. 1193, while his 
fort and city were blown into the air by the Muhammadan conqueror; 
but many inconsistencies in the story, and especially the mention of 
gunpowder in the 12th century, render this tradition untrustr^rthy. 

Atrauli. —A tahsil of Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces, 
lying along the right bank of the Ganges, and traversed by the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway. Area, 226,371 acres, of which 150,305 are 
cultivated, and 73,406 irrigated; pop. (187.2V rS7>374j number of 
villages, 294; land revenue, _;^29,2i8; total revenue, ;^33,S72. 
Rental paid by cultivators, £53,796; incidence of revenue per acre, 

2 S. 6|d. 

Atrauli —Municipal town in Aligarh District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and headquarters of the ia/ts'il. Lat. 28° i' 50" n., long. 78“ 
19' 40" E.; area, 163 acres; pop. (1872), 15,941, comprising^9829 
Hindus and 6112 Muhammadans. Situated on the road from Aligarli 
to Rdmgh^t, and 16 miles distant from the former town. Well built, 
clean, and healthy; tahsUi, police station, post office, and school. 
Small trade in local produce. Founded about the 12 th century. 
Centre of local disaffection during the Mutiny of 1857. RJ-^nicipal 
revenue in 1875-76, ;^ir3f; from taxes, or is. i^d. per head of 

population (15,622) within municipal limits. 

Atrauli. —Town in Hardoi District, Oudh ; 11 miles north-east 
from Sandila. Pop. (1869), 2651, principally Bdis Kshattriyas, whose 
ancestors are said to have wrested it, with 80 other villages, from the 
Gaurs, about nine generations ago. Weekly mark.?^'..J»Gove»nment 
school. , 

Atli^Village and police station in Gayd District, Bengal. Lat 24° 
55'5".|||fe long. 85° 17'40" E. Police force, t sub-inspector and 9 
constabife. Distancf from Behar, 28 miles south-west. 

Atsanta. —Town in Godavari District, Madras. Pop. (1871), 5840. 

A-tsi or A-tsee (Afsen ).—Revenue circle in Amherst District, British 
Burma; situated on the coast, south of the mouth of the Re river. 
The Eria odoratissima (Talaing-'Afsee’), a sweet-scented orchid, is a 
common parasite on the trees in this circle. Land revenue (1876), 
;^27i; capitation tax, £12^ ; pop. (1876), 1185, chiefly Takings. 
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Attaran {Ahtaran). —River in Amherst District, British Burma, 
formed by the junction of the Zamie and Wengraw rivers. It falls into 
the Salween river at Maulmain. Narrow, deep, and sluggish; course 
north-west; navigable for nearly its whole length. The teak forests on 
the banks of the Zamie and Wengraw are now nearly exhausted. 
There are several hot springs on the-Attaran, the most important being 
those at Attaran Reboo, in Amherst District. 

Attiri. —Village in Amritsar District, Punjab. Pop. (1868), 2591. 
Lies on the Grand Trunk Road'j railway station on Sind, Punjab, 
and Delhi line. Founded by Gaur Sinh, a Jdt of the Sidhu tribe. His 
descendants, the Sarddrs of Attdri, still reside in the village. The 
family was of great importance under the early Sikh commonwealth, 
and afterwards under Ranjft Sinh. Their present representative, • an 
honorary magistrate, enjoys large estates in the neighbourhood. 

Attikuppa. — Taluk in Hassan District, Mysore State. Area, 
371 square miles; pop. (1871), 46,182; land revenue (1874-75), 
exclusive of water ratqg, ;^i 1,365, or an average of 3s; 3d. per culti¬ 
vated acre. Fertile black and red soil, on which are cultivated rice- 
plantains, and garden produce; manufactures of cotton cloth and silk 
articles. 

Attikuppa {‘Heap of Wild Fig’). —Municipal village in Hassan 
District, Mysore State, and headquarters of a taluk of the same name. 
Lat. 12° 41' N., long. 76° 33’ E.; pop. (1871), 1616. 

Atflli {Atri). —Town in Goddvari District, Madras. Lat. 16° 41' 
10" N., long. 81° 38' 36" E. ; pop. (1871), 5878; houses, 961. Situated 
on one of the navigable Goddvari canals. A centre of wet-crop 
cultivation. 

Att^$k {Atak). — TahsU in Rdwal Pindi District, Punjab, lying 
along the left bank of -the Indus, and containing the rocky range 
known as the Attock Hills. 

Attock {Atak). — Municipal town and fortress in Rdwal Pindi 
District, Punjab, and headquarters of the tahstl. Lat. 33° 53' 15" n., 
long. 72° 16' 45" E. ; pop. (1868), 1454. The fort is situated on a 
commanding,.!: ".igbi (lat. 33° 53' 29" n., long. 72° 17' 53" e.) overhanging 
the Indus, almost opposite the point where it receives the Kdbul river. 
Below their junction, a dangerous whirlpool eddies between two jutting 
precipices of black slate, known as Kamilia and JaMlia, from the names 
of two famous Roshndi heretics, who were flung from their summits 
during the reign of Akbar. The buildings of the' town stood formerly 
within the fort, but have been removed to a lower site beneath it. The 
Emperor Akbar here established a ferry, and Built the fortress in 1583. 
The Muhammadan historians call it Atak Benares, in contradistinction 
to Katak Benares in Orissa, at the opposite extremity of the empire. 
Ranjit Sinh occupied the post in 1813; and it remained thenceforth 
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in the hands of the Sikhs till the British conquest in 1849. It iS now 
held by a considerable European detachment, including a battery of 
artillery. Attock forms an important post on the military road to the 
frontier. During eight months of the year a bridge of boats is main¬ 
tained across the Indus, and for the remainBig four months the passage 
is effected by a ferry. The bridge on the Northern State Railway is 
now (1878) in course of construction.. The ^own contains a court¬ 
house, police station, staging bungalow, two sariis^ church, school-house, 
and dispensary. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^3o8; incidence of 
municipal taxation, is. iid. per head of population (3212) within 
municipal limits. 

Atlir. —Taluk in Salem District, Madras. Lat. 11° 19' to 11° 52' N., 
long. 77° 44' to 78° 55' E.; area, 780 square miles (499,20,0 acres); 
the acreage liable to revenue is distributed as follows:—Government 
villages, 310,254; hill ranges, 10,138; Mitta and Shrotriem villages, 
9613 acres. The extent actually under cultivation is 131,708 acres, 
paying ;^24,363. Population (according to the Census of 1871), 
164,006, being 80,256 males and 83,750 fAiraLsT Classified according 
to religions, there are 160,033 Hindus, including Sivaites (107,777), Vish- 
nuvites (57,746),and Lingayats (504); 2650 Muhammadans,being Sunnis 
(2365) and Shias (36); 1323 Christians (chiefly Roman Catholics), all 
but 12 natives. Four-fifths of the whole are engaged in agriculture, and 
very poor. Houses number 26,868 (the average of inmates per house 
being 6’4), grouped into 195 villages. The taluk is situated In the 
south-east of the District. Hill ranges surround it on three sides, and 
the Paithdr Malai range runs across the tdluk, dividing it into the two 
watersheds of the Velldr (or Vasishtanathi) and Swdthanathi rivers, 
which water the rich grain tracts on either side. M.ignetic iypn beds 
of great extent exist in th* higher hill groups. These are the ‘Periyd 
and Cbinna Kalrdyan, formerly under petty chiefs, but now held by 
Government on lease. The pagoda of Kari Rdmao on the Periyd Hill 
is a shrine of great sanctity. The soil alternates in stretches of red 
loam and black alluvium, its fertility being in many parts greatly 
reduced by the excessive quantity of lime contained. Varagu on 
‘ dry,’ and paddy on ‘ wet ’ lands, form the staple of cultivation; but 
other grain crops— rdgi, cholam, wheat, etc.—are giown largely. Areca 
palms and palmyras are cultivated along the river drainage lines, and 
cotton occupies a large proportion of the black soil. The New Orleans 
plant has been tried tvith success. A grove of sandal-wood, flourishing 
near Vdlapddi, disproves the opinion that that tree requires a high 
elevatio'n. . Irrigation is carried on from all the rivers, 108 tanks, 
132 minor reservoirs, and 7458 wells; irrigated area, 14,837 acres, 
assessed at 10,309, and producing crops valued at ;^47,478. 
The rates of assessment vary on ‘ dry ’ lands from 6d. to los. per 
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acre; on ‘wet’ lands from 3s. to 19s. The trunk road from Salem 
to Cuddalore intersects the tdluk, and there are besides 89 miles of 
road. The chief towns are Atur, Thamampatti, and Viragaviir; four 
other towns have a population over 2000. The Local Fund Board 
has established 7 schools *11 the taluk^ which have an attendance of 
250 scholars; the London Mission has 2 schools; and there are 
besides about 100 nati\^s schools or pah. Travellers’bungalows havg 
been erected at Atur, Valapddi, Thalaivdsal. Twelve weekly and four 
annual fairs are held in the tdluk. 

Atlir {Attin-ur, ‘The Village by the River:’ Afhur). —Lat. 11° 35' 
50" N., long. 78'’ 39'„E.; pop. (1871), 8314; houses, 1371. Situated on 
the trunk road from Salem to Cuddalore, and on the Vasishthanathi 
river. i}eadquarters of the iahsilddr, and of the forest, public works, 
and police departments; has a charitable dispensary, post office, 
travellers’ bungalow, two schools, and weekly market. Cart-making, 
iron-smelting, and the manufacture of indigo (four factories being at 
work) form the chief industries. Except in grain, the town has no 
trade, although there'hs l«uch through traffic along the trunk road. 
The water of the river has a bad reputation. On the north bank stands 
a large fort, the ramparts of cut stone, with four bomb-proof chambers. 
Commanding, as it did, the pass from Salem to Sankaridroog, this fort 
was of importance in the wars with Haidar Ali. It was captured by 
the British in 1768, after the surrender of Salem; and during the war 
with Tippd was again occupied by British troops. 

Attir. —Town in Tinnevelly District, Madras. Lat. 8° 37' 30" N., 
long. 78° 6' 30" E. ; pop. (1871), 5742; houses, 1449. Situated near 
the mouth of the Tamrapilra' river. 

Atfe^Town in Madura District, Madras. Lat. 10° 16' n., long. 
77° sj E. ; pop. (1871), 7206; houses, 1358^ Situated 10 miles south¬ 
west of Dindigul, in the centre of a highly cultivated tract. 

Atwa Pi]pana,.-^Pargand in Kheri District, Oudh ; situated between 
the Kathna and Gumti rivers. A scantily populated jungle pargatid. 
On the breaking up of the great Muhamdi estate, of which it formed 
part, many of sub-holders obtained direct engagements for their 
villages; among them the father of Bhagwant Sinh, who held Atwa 
Piparia. The whole pargand was subseniiently engrossed by Bhagwant; 
but in 1836 he lost pgrt of it. In resentment, he went into rebellion, 
and for several years led a life of successful robbery. He had a fort at 
Atwa, on the Kathna river, situated amid dense jungle, from which he 
used to emerge at night, and commit raids and robberies of cattle 
on the neighbouring Districts. Colonel Sleeman relates how'on one 
occasion, in 1841, this man, with 200 followers, completely defeated 
three companies of the King of Oudh’s troops under a European 
officer, who had been despatched to effect his capture. He was sub- 
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sequently assassinated, and his head sent in triumph to the king. 
The estate was then put under the management of Captain Fdida 
Husiin Khdn, an officer of the King of Oudh. On our annexation 
of Oudh the settlement was made with him, and a tdlukddii sanad 
granted, whereby he obtained a permanent' and hereditary proprietary 
title to the fargand, which he still holds, with the exception of one 
village held by kandngos. Area, 64 square mil<fcs, of which 23 are culti¬ 
vated: pop. (1869), Hindus, 7819; Muhammadans, 977; total, 8796, 
of whom 4976 are males and 382cv females: number of villages, 32 ; 
average density of population, 137. 

Aucimudi. —A plateau in the upper ranges of tjie Anaimalai Hills, 
Coimbatore District, Madras, averaging 7000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and enjoying a climate similar to that of Ootacamund (Utaka- 
mand). The plateau is uninhabited, except for occasional visits from 
ibex hunters or the Puliyars. This jungle tribe sell to the people of 
the plains great quantities of honey, which they obtain at a fearful 
risk by swinging themselves at night (when alone the formidable rock 
bees can be approa'fched) by long chains ortattaiT rings over the preci¬ 
pices, to the face of which the honeycombs are attached. Between 
Aucimudi and the next plateau lies an extensive grassy plain watered 
by several streams. 

Auckland Bay.-^Bay on the coast of Mcrgui District' British 
Burma. •I.,at. 12° 10' n., long. 98° 30' e. Forms part of the Mergui 
Archipelago, the rocky islands of which guard its entrance. 

Aughad. —Petty State in Rewd Kdnta, Bombay. Lat. 23° 55' 40" N., 
long. 72° 13' 30" E.; area, 2 square miles; estimated revenue in 1875, 
;^34o. There are six chiefs, who pay a tribute of ;^i74 to the Gaekwdr 
of Baroda. 

Aundh. —A non-tributary State (Jdgir) within the Political Jigency 
of Satara, in the Province of Deccan (Dakshin), Bombay, lying 
between 17° 6' 15" and 17° 34' 15" n. lat., and between 74° 16' 15" and 
74 ° 52' 30" E. long.; estimated area, 213 square miles; pop. (1872), 
68,335; estimated gross revenue derived from land tax and transit dues, 
2,499. Products—wheat, the ordinary varieties ofj[iill^ and^pulse, 
and cotton; molasses, clarified butter, and oil are also "prepared. 
There are 16 schools, with 448 pupils. The present (1875) chief is 
forty-two years of age. He is a Hindu of the IJrdhman caste, named 
Shriniwds Pandit; his title is Panth Pratinidhi. This title, meaning 
‘ Representation of tHfe Rdjd,’ or ‘ Viceroy,’ was held, with the office, 
by several Marhattd chiefs, under the descendants of Sivaji, and 
eventually became hereditary in the family of the present holder. He 
pays no tribute to the British Government, and has an assignment 
of 6 per cent., or ^192, on the revenue of some of his villages. 
He entertains a retinue of 262 foot soldiers and 20 horsemen. He 
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holds a sanad authorizing adoption, but the succession would seem to 
follow no fixed rule. 

Aundh.— Chief town of the State of the same name; in political 
connection with the Bombay Presidency; 26 miles south-east of Satara. 
Lat 17° 32' 45" N., long. 74° 22' 30" E. 

Aurada.—One of the 6 sub-magistracies into which the Jeypore 
Agency, Vizagapatam liistrict, Madras, is divided. Contains 297 of the 

Jeypore villages. Situated in ‘ Jeypore-below-the-Ghdts,’ and the head¬ 
quarters of a considerable police f9rce, besides the usual sub-magisterial 
establishments. 

Auralyd. — TahsU of Etiwah District, North-Western Provinces; 
extending on either side of the Jumna (Jamund), the Chambal, and the 
Kudri fiadi, and much intersected by the ravines which run up from 
their beds. Area, 306 square miles, of which 175 are cultivated; pop. 
(1868), 108,549 ; land revenue, ;^2o,98i; total revenue, ;^22,i32; 
rental paid by cultivators, ^39,22$; incidence of revenue per acre, 

2 S. i|d. 

Auraiyd. —Town iTrEta,>fah District, North-Western Provinces, and 
headquarters of the tahstl. Lat. 26° 28' n., long. 79° 33' 15" e. ; area, 
93 acres; pop. (1872), 6459, comprising 5628 Hindus and 831 
Muhammadans. Lies on the road between Etawah and Kdlpi, 42 miles 
distant from the former town. Large, well-kept square, known as 
Humeganj; handsome market-place, two sardis, two fine • mosques, 
numerous Hindu temples. Brisk and increasing trade with Jhinsi and 
Gwalior. 

Aurangabad. — A Subdivision of Gayi District, Bengal, lying 
between 24° 29' and 25° 7' 30" n. lat., and between 84° 2' 30" and 84° 
46' 30'^. long. ; area, 1246 square miles; pop. (1872), 39r,264, com- 
prising347,22i Hindus,43,978 Muhammadans,and 65 ‘others;’ density 
of population, 314 per square mile; number of villages, 1728; of 
houses, 63,879. Contained in 1869 two courts, four thdnds, and a 
total police force of 2233 men. Separate cost of Subdivi’sional admini¬ 
stration in that year returned at ;£’4736. Principal towns and villages 
— Daudna gar^, Au rangabad, and Deo. 

Aurangalbad.—Village on the Grand Trunk Road, in Gayd District, 
Bengal; headquarters of Subdivision of same name. Lat. 24® 45' 3" n., 
long. 84° 25' 2” e. Contains, besides the usual official buildings, a school, 
dispensary, and jail; also a distillery, at which native liquor is manufac¬ 
tured. Trade unimportant, consisting chiefly of‘food grains, oil-seeds, 
leather, lacquered ware, glass ware, and candles. 

Aurangabad. — Pargattd in Kheri District, Oudh; bounded on the 
north by Magdapur pargand, on the east by the Kathna river, on the 
south by Sultanpur District, and on the west by the Gumti river. The 
town from which the pargand takes its name was one of the seats of 
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the great Sayyid which once governed the country from Pihdni to 
the Gogra; and it was here that the Sayyids were defeated and over¬ 
thrown by the Gaur Kshattriyas. The pargand comprises two well- 
defined tracts of about equal size. The western half consists of high, 
arid, sandy plains, dotted with the poorest class of villages; the eastern 
tract contains villages of the first and second classes, with a domat soil 
of tolerable fertility. The principal land'ed proifirietors are Musalrndns. 
Area, 116 square miles, of which 58 are cultivated: pop. (1869), Hindus, 
27,086; Muhammadans, 1737; totalf 28,823, of whom 15,881 are males 
and 12,942 females: number of villages, 113; average density of popu¬ 
lation, 248. The metalled road from Sitapur to ^Shdhjahdnpur runs 
through the pargand. 

Aurangabad. —Town in Kheri District, Oudh; 28 miles ivsrth-east 
of Sitapur. Lat. 27° 47' n., long. 83° 27' e. Called after the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, in whose reign it was founded by Nawcib Sayyid Kharram. 
Tieffenthaler describes it as ‘ having a brick-built palace enclosed with a 
wall, and adjoining a wall of quadrangular ground plan, having hexa¬ 
gonal towers.’ The palace, in a decayed cdildition, is still the residence 
of the descendants of the founder; but the fort is in complete ruins. 
The walls of one of the bastions are the only part standing; they have 
been repaired and .converted into a police station. Pop. (1869), 
1944 Hindus, and 898 Muhammadans—total, 2842. The village is 
Government property. 

Aurangabad. — Pargand^ Sitapur District, Oudh; bounded on the 
north by ’Misrikh pargand, on the east by Kuraund pargand, and on the 
south and west by the Gumti river, which separates it froni Hardoi 
District. A new pargand, dating from the British annexation. In 
AkbaPs reign the lands were included in Nimkhdr, which comprised 
6 large mahdls. Area, 60 SKtuare miles, or 38,302 acres, thus'tlassified: 
—Cultivated, 24,806; cultivable, 8550; madji, 90; and barren, 4856 
acres. Rate of Government land revenue on cultivated area, 2s. 5.§d. 
per acre; on assessed area, is. 8|d. per acre; on total area, is. 5|d. 
Pop. (1869), Hindus, 17,105; Muhammadans, 2260; total, 19,365, 
of whom 10,070 are males and 9295 females: nuigjier of villages, 
34; average density of population, 323 per square mile, ^he chief 
family is Muhammadan, owning 27 out of the 134 villages. It is 
noticeable that .there are now no Rdjput zamiryidrs in the pargand, 
although prior to the reign of Aurangzeb it was owned by Panwar 
Rdjputs. * 

Aurangabad. —Town, Sitapur District, Oudh; 4 miles east of 
Nimsdr. The residence of idlukddr Mirzd Aga Jdn, whose ancestor, 
Bahddur Beg, acquired the surrounding country as a jdgtr from the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, in whose honour he named the tonm. Pop. 
(1869), 3000. Large bi-weekly market, with considerable trade in 
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cotton and salt; annual value of sales, about ;^66oo. Climate healthy; 
soil good. Government school. 

Aurangabad. —Town in the Dominions of the Nizdm of Hyderabad, 
near the north-west boundary; situated on the Dudhna river, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Gdddvari. Lat. 19° 54' n., long. 75° 22' e. Distance from 
Ahmednagar, 68 miles3 from Bombay, 175 miles; and from Hyder¬ 
abad, 270 miles. Thi' population was estimated in 1825 at 60,000, 
but is reported to be smaller now. The town contains the ruins of 
many buildings, among which is t. palace built by Aurangzeb, at present 
in a state .of complete decay. The most interesting building is a mauso¬ 
leum, also built by Aurangzeb, to contain the remains of a favourite 
daughter; it is said to resemble in a feeble way the Tdj Mahal at 
Agra. Aurangabad was formerly the capital of an extensive Province 
of the same name, comprehending a considerable proportion of the 
old Deccan (Dakshin) kingdom of Ahmednagar. 

Aulrangabad Sayyid. —Town in Bulandshahr District, North- 
Western Provinces ;^io miles north-west of Bulandshahr. Pop. (1872), 
4833. Post office, ^ho 5 f, market. Founded a.d. 1704, by Sayyid 
Abdul Aziz, who ousted the turbulent Jaroliyas of the neighbourhood, 
with the permission of Aurangzeb, and called the new town after* his 
patron’s name. Founder’s family still hold this and 15 other villages. 
Religious fair at Sayyid Abdul’s tomb. Town surrounded by tanks, 
prejudicial to health after rainy season. 

Auras. —Village, Unao District, Oudh; 26 miles north of Unao 
town, on the road to Sandila. Lat. 26° 54' n., long. 80° 33' e. ; pop. 
(1869), Hindus, 1330; Muhammadans, 47; total, 1377. Bi-weekly 
market; trade in grain, tobacco, vegetables, and English and country- 
made cloth. Manufactures of earthenware, and of gold and silver 
trinkets.' Government school. 

Ausgrdm. —Considerable village, with police station, in Bardwdn 
District, Bengal. Lat. 23° 3T' 15" k., long. 87° 42' 35" e. 

Ava. —^The former capital of the Burmese Empire; in 21° 52' N. 
lati, and 96° i' e. long. It is situated on the Irrawaddy (Irawadi), 
which is jjpre.,.a282 feet broad, and sweeps past the city on the 
north. The Myt-nge, a rapid stream, 450 feet wide, defends it on the 
east, and joins the Irrawaddy close under its walls. From this river a 
canal has been dug, through which i.s waters flow on the south-east 
angle of the city, and are again brought into the same river. The 
deep and rapid torrent of the Myt-tha, an offshoot of the Myt-nge, and 
like it falling into the Irrawaddy, protects the south and west sides of the 
town. The city is divided into the outer and the inner town, both of 
which are fortified. A brick wall, isj.feet high by 10 feet thick, with 
a shallow moat in front, and a bank of earth thrown up at an angle of 
45° behind, surrounds the whole. A second and stronger wall, 20 feet 



high, with a deeper and broader ditch, crossed by three causeways, and 
not fordable when full, and a teak-wood stockade protect the inner town, 
a square containing the royal palace, council chamber, hall of justice, 
and arsenal. The city and suburbs have a circumference of about 5^ 
miles, but the huts of the inhabitants are scattered, and interspersed 
with waste spaces. Mr. Crawford stated that there were not more than 
half a dozen brick houses. Ava, like other BurAiese towns, is adorned 
with numerous temples, of which the gilded spires present on a distant 
view a splendid and imposing appep,rance, which is far from being 
realized on a nearer inspection. The largest of these temples con¬ 
tains two distinct edifices, one in the ancient, the other in a modern 
form; the former contains an image of Gautama, not of marble, as 
Symes supposes, but of sandstone. It is in a sitting posture, and is 24 
feet in height,- The head is 8 feet in diameter. The temple called 
Maong-Ratna is celebrated as the one in which the public officers take, 
with solemn forms, the oath of allegiance. I'he temple called Maha- 
mrat-muni was famous for its gilded pillars and s^endid ceiling. Ava 
contains ii markets or bdzdrs, composed of-thatched huts and sheds, 
well supplied with country produce, and exhibiting for sale the wares 
of China and Lao, side by side with Manchester piece-goods and 
British woollens, earthenware, glass, etc. The town is in a declining 
state, and has no local industries of any importance. Ava comprehends, 
according to the political divisions of the Burmese Empire, the town of 
Sagaing, on the opposite shore of the Irrawaddy, and the town of 
Amarapura, 4 miles to the east. Sagaing extends along the bank of 
the Irrawaddy for more than a mile and a half, but is of inconsider¬ 
able breadth. It consists of mean houses thinly scattered among 
gardens and orchards, the principal trees in the latter consis^in^pf fine 
old tamarinds. On the ska of the town andr* its environs ^he innu¬ 
merable temples, some of them old and ruinous, others modern. On 
the river face there is a brick wall about i-o feet in height, with 
parapet and embrasures, like that of Ava, and extending more than 
half a mile along the river. Ava was founded in 1364, and was, with 
interruptions, the usual capital until the foundation of Amajrapura, in 
1783, It was again made the capital from 1822 to 1837-^' Since 
that date, its importance has steadily declined. > To each of the 
towns of Ava, Sagaing, and Amarapura are atjached Districts, the 
two former of which extend 12 miles along the river, and are of equal 
breadth. The District of Amarapura is of similar size, so that Ava 
must be considered as not only the name of the former capital, but 
also of a large District, which covers an area of 288 miles, with a 
population estimated at 354,200 inhabitants. The city of Ava itself, 
when the capital, was supposed to contain not more than 50,000 inha¬ 
bitants’; and, according to Mr. Crawford, half that number would be 
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nearer the truth. In 1755, it had but 8000 or 9000 inhabitants, and 
has now probably fewer. [Ava, as a city beyond British India, lies 
outside the scope of this work. The foregoing brief description has 
therefore been condensed from the Encyclopedia Britannica, under the 
arrangement explained at the beginning of the article on Afghanistan. 
Colonel Yule, C.B., has also favoured me with some later information, 
which I have incorporaicd.] 

Availi.—Village of great sanctity in Kolar District, Mysore State. 
Lat. 13° 6' 20" N., long. 78° 23' no" e. ; pop. (1871), 190. It is the 

residence of a gtiru of the Smartha sect, and is associated with the 
mythical travels of dhe god R^md; the festival held in his honour is 
annually attended by 40,000 people, and forms the occasion of a great 
cattle fair. The hill overhanging the village is reputed to have been the 
. residence of the poet Valmiki, author of the Rdmdyana. 

Avati, or Ahuti. —Village in Kolar District, Mysore State. Lat. 
13° 18' N., long. 77° 48' E.; pop. (1871), 1314. First settlement of the 
Morasu Wokkalu, c.^even immigrant farmers, who founded dynasties 
in Mysore during the 15th century. 

AvindiShi.—Town in Coimbatore District, Madras. Lat. 11° 11' 
30" N., long. 77° 18' 4s" E. ; houses, 281; pop. (1871), 1019. Situated 
on a branch of the Noyel river, and on the Trunk Road, 28 miles 
north-east of Coimbatore, and 8 from the Tirupur Railway Station, on 
the Madras S.W. line, known also as the ‘ Avindshi Road Station.’ 
Formerly the headquarters of the taluk, but now only a Subdivisional 
station, with a deputy tahsUddr, sub-jail, police station, and District 
post office. Previous to the opening of the railway, it was a posting- 
stage on the road to the Nilgiris. 

Avul.S'p.^li.—Range of hills in Cuddapah District, Madras; situated 
on the plateau above thfe Ghdts. Highest -peak, Avulapdli Dnig {3850 
feet), at the point of junction of the Districts of Cuddapah and North 
Arcot with Mysore territory. 

Awah. —^Town in Agra District, North-Western Provinces; 12 miles 
east of Jalesar. • Lat. 27° 27' 2" n., long. 78° 31' 47" e.; area, 134 acres; 
pop. (.i87^k 55^. Lies on the road from Agra to Etah. 

Ayakottdi {Tiacotay, Jacotta, Aikota, Ayikod). —Town in Malabar 
District, Madras. Lat. 10°37' 15" N., iong. 76°3i' 15"E.; pop. (1871), 
7458. Situated at 'he northern e;;ireraity of the island of Vaipin 
(‘ Vypeen ’), 15 miles north from Cochin. A town of considerable 
antiquity, tradition relating that St. Thomas landed here. Until the 
cession of the Dutch Indies, it belonged to Holland. During the war 
with Tippu Sultdn it was considered a point of strategical importance. 

Ayakudi. —An estate (zaminddri) in Madura District, Madras; area, 
27,277 acres; pop. (1871), 20,305 ; houses, 3806. The Government 
land tax yields ^1678. 
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Ayaklldi. —Town in Madura District, Madras.. Lat. io° 26' 45" 
N., long. 77° 35' 30" E. ; pop. (1871), 11,965 ; houses, 2095. Situated 
about 34 miles north-west by west from Dindigul on the road to 
Palghit. Ayakudi is the headquarters of the estate {zamtnddti) of the 
same name. 

Ayyankere, or Dodda Madaga-kere.— An artificial lake at the 
eastern base of the Baba Budan Hills, in Kadur*District, Mysore State, 
formed by embanking the Veda river. Circumference, 7 miles; width 
of embankment, 1700 feet; greatesti depth of water, 35 feet. The 
contents have been estimated at 207,900 cubic feet of water. The 
construction of this work is assigned to Rukmangada Rdya, a legendary 
king of Sakrdypatna, and many traditions are connected with it A 
shrine on the embankment contains an inscription dating bach to the 
13th century. The lake is studded with islands, and forms a scene of 
great beauty; but the outlets have fallen into disrepair, and now 
irrigate only 300 acres. 

Azamgarh. —A British District of the Benai;ps Division, in the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-Western Provinces, lying between 
25° 38' and 26° 27' N. lat., and 82° 42' 30" and 84“ 9' 45" e. long.; 
area, 2565 square miles; population in 1872, 1,531,482. 

Physical Aspects .—The District forms part of the Gangetic plain. 
In general shape it is a triangle, the apex pointing eastward, with 
the river Gogra (Ghdgra) or Sarju as its northern, and the Ghazipur 
District as its southern boundary, while its base to the west rests 
upon Oudh and the District of Jaunpur. It has an almost uniform 
height of 255 feet above the sea, the flatness of its surface being 
relieved only by the occasional difference of elevation between the old 
and the recent alluvial deposits of which its soil is compos^,‘'nnd by 
the ravines cut deeply, intff* those soft strata by its nuinerou^strehms. 
As it has a gentle slope towards the south-east, the main drainage 
channels run in that direction. A natural line running east and west, 
and formed by the Kunwdr uadi and the Tons river, cuts off the 
southernmost third of the District from the rest, and demarcates with 
some distinctness a natural division in the soil. The .southern portion 
consists entirely of the old alluvium, typical of the Gangetic plain.. 
The northern has in great part been formed by the Vnore recent silting 
of the rivers in their later course. The souther* portion is cut into 
strips lying east and west, by a series of swamps and waterrcourses, 
and abounds in lakes.* These in the rainy season combine—especially 
in the south-west—to form extensive marsh lands, from which stand 
out the more elevated portions studded with villages, groves, and 
crops. Nowhere does any long continuous expanse of cultivation 
occur, marshes and saline plains {usar) interrupting the crop lands. 
In the northern portion of the District the old and new alluvial soils 
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divide the area between them nearly equally; but the water-courses 
here keep more closely to their channels, the swamps are less frequent, 
the expanses of cultivation more continuous, and hamlets with their 
attendant groves more thickly scattered. Usar or reh patches, lands 
efflorescing with salts, are very prevalent throughout the District; and 
though reclaimable, the process is costly and laborious. These, with 
the swamps, the occasional sand-beds, and the ravines, which, being 
overgrown with dhdk and bdbul jungle, defy cultivation, bring up the 
total barren area of the District to 371,563 acres, or more' than a 
quarter- of the whole. The principal river is the Gogra (Ghdgra) or 
Great Sarju, known also as the Debha or Dehwa. Its valley varies 
in width from half a mile to ten miles, and within this the river is 
constantly shifting its channel. When in flood, it rolls along in 
an enormous volume of water, cutting its way deeply through the soft 
soil, and depositing along its course a sediment of sterile sand. The 
Tons river enters the District near Mdhiil, and after a very tortuous 
course of some 3o„giiles, during which it receives several affluents, 
makes its way south-east tul it reaches Azaragarh; here it turns north¬ 
ward again, making a loop, in which the town stands, and then returns 
to its south-easterly course, which it maintains till it leaves the District 
near Mhow (Mau). The other rivers of the District are the Chhotd Sarju, 
Pharei, Basnei, Mangai, Gangi, Basu; and the Kunwar, Ungri, Majhui, 
Silhani, Kayar, and Saksui, the affluents of the Tons. There are 
about 20 large lakes {tdls) or swamps (jhils) in the District, the prin¬ 
cipal being the Gumhirban, Kotail, Jambdwan, Gumadih, Koila, 
Salona, Pakri-Pewa, Narja, and Ratoe. They abound in fish—the rohu, 
bachua, and others. Among the mammalia are the nilgai, wolf, boar, 
wild-cat,'jaikal, fox, and the common rodents. The complete absenc|r 
of the antelope tribes is, however, noteworthy. Innumerable wild-fowl 
of several species frequent or breed in the marsh lands, among them 
being the bean goose and the whistling teal. The trees are the mango, 
nim, ptpal, tamarind, sirsa, gular, shisham, etc. The only mineral of 
importance is kankar, a nodular limestone largely used for road- 
making. 

. History .—Tradition points to the Rdjbhars, SiUrs, Sengdrias, and 
Chants as the aboriginal inhabitants af the District. The Rdjbhars, or 
Bhars, in particular, are said to ba/e had at one time possession of 
the greater part of the District, and to them are attributed the nume¬ 
rous forts of great size found in the Budaun and Sikandarpur pargands. 
Three waves of invasion swept over the District First came the 
Rdjputs, who wrested the soil from the Bhars. The Bhuinhdrs, a 
people of doubtful origin, followed. They claim to be pure Brdhmans, 
but their neighbours assign to them either a Kshattriya or a mixed 
Brdhman and Kshattriya descent. One thing is certain, the Bhuinhdrs 
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supplanted the Rdjputs over the greater part of the District, as the 
numerous colonies still flourishing on their original sites attest. When 
the tide of Muhammadan conquest flowed eastwards, Azamgarh passed 
with the neighbouring country under the Delhi rule. At the end of 
the 14th century, Taunpur established its independence, and the 
Sharki. kings of that city usurped authority over Azamgarh. On the 
fall of their dynasty, the District was reannexed <0 the Delhi dominions, 
and the fort of Sikandarpur was built by, and named after, Sikandar 
L6di. For many years, the Distrist remained peaceably under the 
Emperors of Delhi; but early in the 17th century the Gautam family of 
Rijputs rose to influence, and before the close of the century they had 
by force of arms possessed themselves of the entire District, Mihdl 
and Sikandarpur excepted. The fortunes of this house were founded 
about 1600 by Chandra Sen, who became a Muhammadan, and in the 
service of Akbar grew rich enough to purchase the estate of Daulat- 
abad in the Azamgarh District. His descendants systematically plun¬ 
dered their neighbours, wresting their estates fronj them one by one, 
until, at the beginning of the 18th cenfliry, all the country lying 
between the Gumti river and the present Ghazipur District was held 
by the family. The Khdn-i-Khindni of Jaunpur, a great feudatory of 
the Lucknow Viceroyalty, still, however, claimed authority over the 
District, and received from it a yearly revenue of ^^6000. But early 
in the 18th century, Mahdbat Khdn, the Azamgarh chief, refused pay¬ 
ment, fortified his capital, and, marching out to meet the Jaunpur 
forces sent to .enforce his submission, completely defeated them ab 
Tilisra. Jaunpur, now invaded in its turn, appealed to Lucknow for 
assistance, and Saddat Khdn, the Viceroy of Oudh, led a large army 
against Mahdbat Khdn. He fled to Gorakhpuq but was'^aptured, 
and with him fell the polfi^al power of his house. Three”tnerflbers 
of the family nominally succeeded to his position, but under them all 
the estates in Jaunpur and Ghazipur were gradually lost, until at last, 
they became freebooters in the District they had once ruled. In 1758, 
Azamgarh was formally constituted a chaklah of Oudh, and assimilated 
in internal administration with the rest of that territory; and ^xcept' 
for the disturbances created by the outlaw Nddir Khdn, an'adopted 
member of the family of Chandra Sen, it remained peaceably under 
the Wazirs of Lucknow until 1801. In that year,! the District, yielding 
a revenue of was ceded to the Company, together with 

other territory, in commutation of the military subsidy and other 
charges till then borne by the Lucknow treasury. Nddir Khdn 
unsuccessfully sued the Company for the lands formerly held by 
his family; but the family title of Rdjd, with a pension, was con¬ 
ferred on his sons, and both are still enjoyed by the representative of 
the house. From 1801 to 1857, the District has no history apart 
VOL. I. ' s 
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from the North-Western Provinces. In the latter year it was a centre 
of mutiny. On the 3d of June 1857, the 17th Regiment of Native 
Infantry mutinied at Azamgarh, murdered some of their officers, and 
carried off the Government treasure to Fyzabad. The Europeans fled 
to Ghazipur, but on June i6th, Messrs. Venables and Dunne returned* 
to Azamgarh, and, troops being sent from Ghazipur, the town \yas re¬ 
occupied. On the i8tli July, the civil officers returned to the station; 
and Mr. Venables attacked the rebels, but was forced back on the 
city, and on the 28th, after the mutiny at Dinapur, all the Europeans 
returned to Ghazipur. The Palwdrs held Azamgarh city from the 9th 
to the 25th August; but they were expelled by the loyal Gtirkhas 
on the 26th, and on’the 3d September the civil officers returned again. 
On the‘2oth, Beni Mddhu and the Palwdrs were defeated, and our 
authority to a great extent re-established. The rebels were driven out 
of Atraulia in November, and in January 1858 the Gdrkhas under 
Jang Bahddur marched from Gorakhpur towards Fyzabad,- driving 
the rebels back int^. Azamgarh. Kiiar Sinh entered the District in 
his flight from Lucknow in “the middle of February, and was'attacked 
by. our troops at Atraulia ; but the latter were defeated and fell back 
on Azamgarh, which was besieged by Kdar Sinh till the middle of 
April, when he was defeated by a force under Sir E. Lugard, and the 
siege raised. Kuar Sinh fled the District, and lost his life in crossing 
the Ganges ; but bands of rebels roamed about, attacking the tahsilis, 
and ihdnds till October, when a force under Colonel Kelly was sent to 
clear the District. 

Archmology .—There are 18 forts in pargand Budaun, and 17 in 
pargand Sikandarpur, attributed to the Bhars, the ancient rulers'and 
•inhabitahxo; <jf the District. Some of them are of vast size, but the 
buildens’'Barnes as well as the dates of tk-rir erection are unknown. 
The largest is that at Ghosi, said to have been built by Rdjd. Ghos 
with the help of demons. To the. same agency are attributed a large 
excavation from the Kiiar to the Nangdi rivers, and a tunnel from 
the Bindraban fort running for a mile into the Narja Sal. In Mahd- 
rajganj, in pargand Gopdlpur, there is an old shrine of Bhairo, which 
is said fo fiave formed the eastern gate of Ajodhyd, in the traditional 
period when that city had four gates, each 42 kos distant from it 

Population .—A Cepsus has twice been taken of the District—in 1865 
and 1872. The Census of 1865 showed a total population of i,385,872, 
inhabiting 297,068 houses, grouped into 4326 viflages and towns, and 
cultivating 811,901 acres. There were therefore 544 persons per square 
mile, and 4'66 per house, with about three-fifths of an acre of cultivated 
ground per head. Four towns had a population exceeding. 5000— 
viz. Azamgarh, Mau, Kopaganj, and Mubiirakpur. The Census of 1872 
diklosed a total population of 1,531,482, inhabiting 314,327 houses, 
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grouped into 5071 villages and towns, and cultivating 875,520 acres. 
There were therefore 597 persons and 122 houses per square mile, with 
4’8 inmates per house. The actual cultivation is returned at 2 roods 
13 poles per head of the agricultural, and less than half an acre per 
head of the total, population. Of the villages and towns, 2730 had a 
population, of less than 200; 1543 between 200 and 500; 581 between 
500 and 1000 j 176 between 1000 and 2000^ 35 between 2000 and 
5000; 4 between 5000 and 10,000; and 2 between 10,000 and 20,000. 
Of the inhabitants, classified according to religion, 1,333,805 were 
Hindus, 197,581 Muhammadans, and 24 Christians. As regards sex, 
826,145 were males; and as regards occupation, f,i59,i47 were agri¬ 
culturists and landowning cultivators. The two highest castes were 
Brihmans, 109,827, and Kshattriyas or Thdkurs, 153,814, representing 
together 20 per cent, of the total population. The bania caste aggre¬ 
gated 42,536. The governing body of landowners is generally com¬ 
posed of the highest castes and the Ahfrs. The well-to-do peasants are 
generally Kdrmis, Kichis, and Lodhs; an^ on a p*r with them may be 
placed the artisans. Lowest in the scale are the Chamars, Pilsis, Doms, 
Arakhs, etc. The Bhuinhirs form a noteworthy element in the District 
population; they most abound in pargan&s Deogaon, Nizdmabad, Mihul, 
Sdgri, Ghosi, and Muhammadabad. Trades-unions are represented in the 
District by the caste panchdyafs, or consultative assemblies. When an 
enhancement of rent is threatened, the cultivators sometimes league 
together in a general defence fund, subscribing at so much per plough 
towards the expenses of litigation. Banias, goldsmiths, cloth merchants, 
and other guilds have in the same way panchdyats which regulate their 
trade customs. The only towns of the District containing oyer 5000 
inhabitants are—(1) Azamgarh, population 15,770, area^25 acres; 
(2) Mau, population 11,3*5, area 288 acres;* {3) Kopagan), popu¬ 
lation 6633, area 123 acres; (4) Mubarakpur, population 5795, area 
100acres; (5) Dubari, population 5014, area 138 acres; and (6) Pur, 
population 5213, area 114 acres. These six chief towns contain, there¬ 
fore, a total of 49,74a inhabitants, or only one-thirtieth part of the 
District population. Owing to the immense majority being ag-^awtural, 
and to the minute subdivision of land, the population is uniformly 
distributed. The mass of it consist of the very poorest cultivating 
class, living from hand to mouth on the day’s Warnings. From the 
comparative healthinqps of the District, and its immunity from severe 
famines, it has become over-populated, and the standard of subsistence 
is very low. In the whole District there are only 496 houses built by 
skilled artisans; the remainder are constructed of layers of mud, added 
one on tfie other as each dries. The labourer receives 3fd. per diem 
for this work, and the total cost of such a house is about jQi. The 
cultivator’s effects, which as a rule consist of a brass drinking vessel, a 
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bedstead, a blanket, a quilt, and a few earthen pots, may be roughly 
valued at los. or 12s. Among the Hindus of the District, the cost of 
living for a family of four persons (man, woman, and two children) 
would be approximately—(1) for those in the first class, having incomes 
over iQioo a year, to ;^i8o; (2) for those in the second class, 
having incomes between _;^2S and £^100 a year, about £24, to 
^60 ; and (3) for those'in the third class, or with incomes under £2^ 
a year, from £(i io £\2. For the Musalmdns it would be rather 
higher, as their habits are more e^fpensive. Out of the total population 
of a million and a half, 16,922 males and 8 females were officially 
returned as able to read and write in 1872. 

Agriculture .—The soil is alluvial throughout, being partly bdngar 
(the oldj and partly kachhdr (the new deposit), with the transition from 
the one to the other generally marked by some change of elevation in 
the surface. The bdngar land, athough both reh and kankar occur 
more frequently in it than in the kachhdr, is the more fertile of the 
two. The subsoil strata are sands and clays, the former sometimes 
coming to the surface in the patches called bdlui. Water is met with 
at a few feet beneath these sandy strata, but owing to the looseness of' 
the soil the wells have to be lined with masonry, to prevent them from 
falling in. The clays are of three kinds,—the clear grey or bluish 
grey, called matidra, containing but little organic matter; the black 
clay, called kardil, heavy, sticky, very tenacious of moisture, and 
the most fertile of all the soils of the District; 'the light clay, called 
kabsa, contains a saline matter, and forms in fact the transition soil 
between the raised sandy wastes, on which it always borders, and the 
heavier clays of the more depressed portions. The waste tracts of the 
District gerferally lie on the higher levels, and owe their sterility to. the 
presence of reh, a saline efflorescence whicfi'crystallizes on the surface 
of the soil during the hot months. This usar or reh land can, how¬ 
ever, with labour, be reclaimed; for if it be well trenched during the 
rains, and mixed with uninfected soil, the reh dies out in time, and even 
after the first year the reclaimed surface will yield a crop of rice. If, 
howe\ :u:#.'^ie surface drainage from the adjoining rv^-infected parts be 
admitted to it, the improving patch rapidly lapses into its original 
sterility. Much of the present rice iand was once, no doubt, usar land; 
and if the wholesome water were to be drained off them, would at once 
revert. In some places extensive beds of kankar (limestone in course 
of formation) underlie the surface in solid sheets of coherent rock. 
The thin layers of soil that cover such reefs alternate, according to the 
season, between parched, dusty plains, and swamps. Agriculture in this 
District is specially dependent upon a seasonable distributifln of the 
rainfall. The total agricultural population in 1872 was 973,724, or 63 
per cent, of the inhabitants of the District; but, calculated on the 
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male population above 15 years, it amounted to just 80 per cent, the 
Muhammadan agriculturists being only 5 per cent of the whole. The 
total area cultivated was 1368 square miles, or 53 per cent of the total 
acreage of the District The land tenures are those of the North- 
Western Provinces generally: (i) Zaminddri, villages held in joint 
possession with no actual division of the estate; (2) pattiddri, where 
the land has been divided, and is held' by se^feral owners separately, 
but under a joint responsibility for the land revenue; (3) ‘imperfect 
pattiddri^ where the two sets of sircumstances meet in the same 
estate; (4) bhdydchdra, where, though the tenure is pattiddri, the rights 
and interests of each co-sharer are not determined by his ancestral 
share, but by custom or possession. In all these classes of estates, the 
settlement of the revenue to be paid to Government is a joint settle¬ 
ment, t.e., all the co-sharers are, jointly and severally, responsible for 
the fulfilment of the contract, and the entire estate is liable for the 
whole of the revenue. 

The cultivated land may be divided into thrqp classes,—(i) The 
jlr land, or home-farm, kept by the owfter for his own cultivation; 
(2) the land held by tenants-at-will on terminable leases; (3) the 
land held by tenants with rights of occupancy. The last are 
generally old proprietors or relatives or dependants of old pro¬ 
prietors, and their privileges can be acquired by inheritance only. The 
pargands of Sikandarpur and Budaun are permanently settled; the 
rest of the District was ‘settled’ or leased in 1877 for 30 years. The 
bankers and large traders are chiefly banias and Kshattriya mahdjans, 
who send produce to Patnd, Mirzapur, Calcutta, etc., and have agents 
at each mart. The rates of interest charged are as follows:—In small 
transactions, on the security of personal effects, from 12 to j' .per cent; 
and on personal security enly, from 18 to 37^ per cent In lafge trans¬ 
actions, on the security of valuables, 6 to 12 per cent., and on land, 
9 to 18 per cent The rates of wages are as follows:—Coolies and 
unskilled labourers, 2d. to 3^d. a day ; agricultural labourers, 2d. to 3d.; 
bricklayers and carpenters, from 6d. to 2s. a day. The average current 
prices of food during 1876 were—wheat, 22 lbs. for a shilling; rice, ii; 
iodr, 32 ; and ddl, 24 lbs. 

Natural Calamities. —During the present century, no drought so 
severe as to cause deaths by starvation, or to forpe the people to leave 
their homes, has been known in the District In 1782-83 there was 
so serious a scarcity lhat deaths from starvation occurred in the town 
of Mau, and a mosque and some wells built as relief works in the town 
of Kopaganj form memorials of the year. Wheat, nevertheless, sold 
throughout this ‘famine ’ at 14 lbs. for the shilling. In 1818 an extra¬ 
ordinary hailstorm ruined the crops, and in 1819 frost destroyed the 
spring crops. In 1837-38 there was a scarcity in parts, and in 1869 
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wheat was selling at ii lbs. fof the shilling. In 1873 the winter rice 
crop was lost from want of rain. Partial droughts also occurred in 
1859-60, 1864-65-66, and floods in 1871-72. 

Commerce and Trade .—Trade in Azamgarh has many lines of ipgress 
and egress, both by road and river. The chief is the Gogra river, a 
cheap highway for both import and export, bringing in grain from the 
north and west, and carrying out sugar to Bengal and the east. The 
principal roads in the District radiate from the town of Azamgarh to 
Ghazipur, Jaunpur, Gorakhpur, genares, and Fyzabad, the two first 
being main feeders of the Oudh and the East Indian Railways 
respectively. They^are bridged and metalled throughout A network 
of unmetalled roads-connects these main communications at numerous 
points, and brings to them the produce Of the remoter hamlets, carried* 
in packloads on the backs of bullocks, buffaloes, and ponies. Sugar, 
molasses, indigo, opium, coarse cloths, and firewood constitute the 
bulk of the exports; the District importing in exchange, grain, English- 
made cloth and threads, raw cotton, silk, tobacco, salt, hardware, 
drugs, leather goods, and ' millstones and stone sugar-presses from 
Chanir. Formerly, Azamgarh enjoyed a large trade in refined sugar 
with Europe viA Calcutta, but this has died out. The trade with other 
parts of India now amounts to about 45,000 tons a year. About 400 
indigo factories (29 being European) exist in name, but the industry is 
not prosperous, and many of the concerns have altogether ceased work. 
All the native indigo factories have been started since 1857. Forty 
fairs are annually held in the District, the chief being those of Darbdsa, 
Bhairokd-asthdn, Deolas, and Dohrighdt. The last is a bathing festival 
as well as a tfading fair. There are no local manufactures of import¬ 
ance. Malnal, particularly tappd Diddrganj, considerable 

deposits of chloride of sodium occur, but the manufacture of salt and 
saltpetre is prohibited. 

Administration .—For the purpose of collecting the land revenue the 
District is divided into 6 tahsilis, viz. Deogaon, Azamgarh, Mdhfil, 
S 4 grij Muhammadabad, and Sikandarpur. The land revenue amounted 
in 1876 to ;;^i9o,ii 6, the tahsili of Azamgarh contributing ;^4o,684 
of the'^i'dle.- The total assessed area was 1,002,726 acres, and 
the cultivated area^ 767,063 acres. This assessment is at the rate 
of about 3s. per acre of assessed, ai d 4s. per acre of cultivated land. 
The incidence of the land tax is 4s. per agriculturist a year, and rather 
over 2s. per head of total population. The last Settlement (for 30 
years) was commenced in 1868, and concluded in 1877. It fesulted 
in an increase of ^41,191, the operations of the Settlement costing 
^^117,817, or nearly the first three years’ increase. 

The total revenue of the District, including imperial, municipal, and 
local funds, for 1^875 was £238,976, or, calculating the population at 
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i)S 3 *> 4 iO) about 3s. o|d. per head. Out of the whole, ;£68,43s, or 29 
per cent., was expended in the District as the local cost of its adminis¬ 
tration. The District and local funds in that year amounted to ;^34,i93, 
and the expenditure to ;^24,i59. The only municipality in the District 
is that of Azamgarh, with an income, in 1875, of ^^1532. ' 

The District forms part of the Benares Division, and is controlled in 
revenue and police matters by the Commissioner of Benares; in 
judicial matters it forms a civil and sessions judgeship by itself. The 
District staiF generally consists of a«magistrate and collector, a joint- 
magistrate, an assistant-magistrate, an uncovenanted deputy-magistrate, 
and collector; together with a District superintandent of police, 6 
tahsilddrs or sub-magistrates and sub-collectors of revenue subdivisions, 
a sub-deputy opium agent, and 3 honorary special magistrates with local 
powers. The civil courts are under the control of a Civil and Sessions 
judge, who also supervises the criminal courts. Subordinate to him are 
one sub-judge and three munsifs, stationed respectively at Azamgarh, 
Muhammadabad, and Nagra. In 1875, the total^ost to the State of 
the maintenance of these courts was ;^6i75, and the amount realized 
by court fees and stamps was ^6701. I'he total number of cases 
decided during the year was 7501.' The average value of the suits in 
the civil courts was ;^2i, 8s. 

The police force of the District numbers 649, being at tlie rate of 
3’92 per square mile, and i constable to every 2339 of the population. 
It is maintained at a cost of per annum, the provincial revenues 

paying of the whole. The District jail at Azamgarh contained 

during 1875 a daily average of 392 prisoners (351 being males), costing 
£Zy SS- per head, and returning in labour 12s. The annual mortality 
averaged i '6 per cent. The postal administration centres ti. Azamgarh^^ 
the number of local posr offices in the Distriet being 18. T 5 ie»e are 
no telegraph offices. Education was carried on by 438 Government 
schools, giving i school to every 5‘8 square miles, with a total average 
attendance of ir,702 scholars, or 76 per cent, of the entire popu¬ 
lation. 

Medical Aspects .—The District is on the whole a healthy one ; but 
fever is prevalent during the rains and immediately after them.'^ These 
begin in normal years in the third week of June and end in September, 
the first burst coming sometimes from the nortj^-east, sometimes from 
the north-west. During the rains, the temperature varies from 75° to 
95° in the shade, fhe cool season begins about the middle of October 
and continues till March, the wind during these months being gene¬ 
rally from the west, but sometimes from the east, and then often 
accompanied with nain. There are occasionally frosts, which, as in 
1819, cause most serious damage to the crops; and also, as in 1818, 
hailstdrms. The hot season lasts through April, iSJay, and most of 
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June; the thermometer ranges to iro° in the shade. Westerly winds 
blow steadily till the middle of May, when easterly winds set in, and 
the climate becomes very relaxing. The average rainfall for the 17 
years from 1859 to 1875 is returned at 37‘3 inches, the maximum 
being 57'i in 1871, and the minimum 208 in 1859. The total 
number of deaths ‘reported’ in 1875 "^23 27,281, or 17*81 per 1000; 
the mean ratio of ‘ repsrted ’ deaths per thousand for the previous 
six years being is’io. There are 2 dispensaries; at Azamgarh and 
Nagra. During 1875 the aggregate number of out-door patients was 
13,519, of in-door, 345. The number of persons vaccinated in 1876 
was 11,608. 

Azamgarh. — Tahsil of Azamgarh District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. cArea, 442 square miles, of which 248 are cultivated; pop. 
(1872), 315,906; land revenue, ;^4o,7oi ; total revenue, ;^44,77r; 
rental paid by cultivators, .;^85,948; incidence of revenue per acre, 

2 S. lo^d. 

Azamgarh. —Mimicipal town and headquarters of Azamgarh Dis¬ 
trict, North-Western Provincfes. I^t. 26° 3' 2" n., long. 83° 13' 20" e. ; 
area, 325 acres; pop. (1872), 15,770, comprising 9673 Hindus, 6077 
Muhammadans, and 20 ‘ others.’ ’ Situated on the river Tons, 81 
miles north of Benares, 109 miles north-east of Allahabad, and 171 
miles soiith-east of Lucknow. Founded about the year 1665 by Azam 
Khdn, a powerful landholder of the neighbourhood. During the 
Mutiny of 1857, the 17th Native Infantry murdered their officers and 
carried off the treasure to Fyzabad. The Europeans at Azamgarh were 
twice compelled to take refuge at Ghazipur, and Kiiar Sinh, on his 
retreat from Lucknow in February 1858, laid siege to Azamgarh, but 
fled on the «aCTivat .of “Sir E. Lugard in April. Local centre for trade, 
in route W the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railv. ay at Jaunpur. Govern¬ 
ment offices, jail, post office, dispensary. Municipal revenue in 
1875-76, jCisS^ ’> from taxes, ;^i224, or is. 6|d. per head of popula¬ 
tion ■(15,980) within municipal limits. 

Azimabad.— Quarter of Patna City. — See Patna. 

Azlmganj. —Village on the Bhdgirathi river in Murshidabad Dis¬ 
trict, Bei!|al, once regarded as a suburb of Murshidabad city. Terminus 
of the Nalhdti State Railway, and a gieat centre of passenger traffia 
Lat. 24° 14' 20" N., Ipng. 88° 18' i" i: Distance from Nalhati, 27 
miles. The merchants of Jiaganj and Bhagwangola reside here; 
and the village also contains a thriving colony of ’Oswdl and Mdrwdri 
(up-country) traders, who are all Jains. Their handsome temples are 
conspicuous from the river. 

Azimgaiy. —Village of minor importance, also in Murshidabad 
District, Bengal. It is situated in Jalangi tAdnd (police circle), in the 
headquarters Subdivision. Lat. 24° 7' 20" N., long. 88° 35' 46" E.. 
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Azmerigaqj, or Ajmeiigaig. —Village in the south-west of gylhet 
District, Assam Province, on the Surm^ river, with considerable river- 
borne exports of rice, dried fish, bamboos, and mats. Lati 24° 33' 
20" N., long. 91° 1-6' 31" E. In 1876-77 the registered exports into 
Bengal included 4000 maunds of rice and 19,800 of paddy. 


B. 

• 

Baba Budan, or Obandra Drona. —Range of mountains in Kadur 
District, Mysore State; between 13° 23' and 13^ 35' N. lat., and 
75 ° 37’ ^nd 75° 52' E. long. They form a horse-shoe, opening towards 
the north-west, about 6000 feet above sea level, the higheet peak, 
Mulaina-giri, being 6317 feet. The range runs out as an . isolated 
spur of the Western Ghits. The summits consist of grassy slopes, 
broken into ravines; and the sides are densely clothed with forests, 
including teak and sandal-wood. Here was th(^ scene of the first 
cultivation of coffee in India, and pla'htations are now scattered 
over their valleys. The coffee berry is said to have been introduced 
from Mecca about two centuries ago by a Muhammadan saint, who has 
given his name to the mountains. His body lies buried in a cave on 
the southern slbpes, which is now under the custody of a Musalmdn 
kalandar; but the spot is equally venerated by Hindus, who regard it 
as the throne of Dattdtreya. A hot weather retreat for the European 
officials of the neighbouring Districts has been established at Kal- 
hatti, in the north-east of the range, where there is also an experimental 
cinchona plantation. The rainfall is about 70 inches in the year. At 
the eastern base of the hills are two artificial lakes, whVh h^ been^ 
formed in early days by throwing embankments across narroii-gcwges. 
Their present utility for irrigation is small. Iron ore is largely obtained 
and smelted among the hills bordering the eastern slope of the range. 
The place is famous for a colossal Jain figure. 

Baberu. — TaMloi Bdnda District, North-Western Provinces, stretch¬ 
ing upward from the Jumna (Jamund), and consisting of a marshy 
lowland, liable to floods in the rainy season. Area, 364 squaf?*miles, 
of which 208 are cultivated; pop. {1872), 83,685. Land revenue, 
;^t9,848; total revenue, ;,^2o,28o; rental paid byjcultivators, > 

incidence of revenue, is. 8^d. per acre. 

Bdbhar {Bhdbhar^. —Petty State under the Pdlanpur Agency, Bom¬ 
bay; bounded on the n. by Deodar, s. by Tcrwdra, and w. by Suigdm.' 
Area, about 80 square miles; estimated pop. (1875), 5659, principally 
Kolis; revenue, ;^4oo. The State is held by KoU Thakurda Sagramji ' 
and other shareholders—Hindus. In 1826, in consideratiqn of the 
poverty of the petty chiefs in Pdlanpur, the tribute was remitted 
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Azmerigai^, or Ajmerigaiy. —Village in the south-west of ^ylhet 
District, Assam Province, on the Surmi river, with considerable river- 
borne exports of rice, dried fish, bamboos, and mats. Lati 34" 33' 
2o" long. 91* r6' 31" e. In 1876-77 the registered exports into 
Bengal included 4000 maundt of rice and 19,800 of paddy. 



Baba Badan, or Chandra Drona. —Range of mountains in Kadur 
District, Mysore State; between 13° 23' and 13^ 35' N, lat., and 
75 ° 37’ 75° 52' E. long. They form a horse-shoe, opening towards 

the north-west, about 6000 feet above sea level, the highest peak, 
Mulalna-giri, being 6317 feet. The range runs out as an . isolated 
spur of the Western Chits. The summits consist of grassy slopes, 
broken into ravines; and the sides are densely clothed with forests, 
including teak and sandal-wood. Here was th^ scene of the first 
cultivation of coffee in India, and plihtations are now scattered 
over their’ valleys. The coffee berry is said to have been introduced 
from Mecca about two centuries ago by a Muhammadan saint, who has 
given his name to the mountains. His body lies buried in a cave on 
the southern slbpes, which is now under the custody of a Musalmin 
kalandar; but the spot is equally venerated by Hindus, who regard it 
as the throne of Dattitreya. A hot weather retreat for the European 
officials of the neighbouring Districts has been established at Kal- 
hatti, in the north-east of the range, where there is also an experimental 
cinchona plantation. The rainfall is about 70 inches in the year. At 
the eastern base of the hills are two artificial lakes, which h^ been^ 
formed in early days by thtowing embankments across narro w-gorges. 
Their present utility for irrigation is small. Iron ore is largely obtained 
and smelted among the hills bordering the eastern slope of the range. 
The place is famous for a colossal Jain figure. 

Babern. —-ThArf/of Bdnda District, North-Western Provinces, stretch¬ 
ing upward from the Jumna (Jamund), and consisting of a marshy 
lowland, liable to floods in the rainy season. Area, 364 squall miles, 
of which 208 are cultivated; pop. {1872), 83,68}}. Land revenue, 
^^19,848; total revenue, ;£20,28o; rental paid byjcultivators, ^^37,837 ; 
incidence of revenue, is. 8^d. per acre. 

B&bhar {Bhdbhar^. —Petty State under the Pdlanpur Agency, Bom¬ 
bay; bounded on the n. by Deodar, s. by Terwdra, and w. by Suigdm.' 
Area, about 80 square miles; estimated pop. (1875), 5659, principally 
Kolis; revenue, ;^40o. The State is held by Kolf Thakurda Sagramjf 
and other shareholders—Hindus. In 1826, in consideration of the 
poverty of the petty chiefs in Pdlanpur, the tribute was remitted 
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altogether. The countty is flat, with a great deal of jungle. The soil 
is sandy, producing only one crop of the common grains yearly. 

B&bhar. —Chief town of the State of the same name, in Guzerat, 
in political connection with the Bombay Presidency; 48 miles west of 
Pdlanpur. Lat. 24° 7' N., long. 71° 43' E. 

Babhmpdir.—in Utraula tahsii, Gonda District, Oudh; 
bounded on the north^ Mdnikpiir and Biirhapdra pargan&s; on the 
south and east by Basti District, in the North-West Provinces; and on 
the west by Nawabganj pargami. , The Rdjd of Babhnipdir, descended 
from the old Kalhdns Rajas of Khurdsd, is the head of the family, whose 
sway at one time extended from Gonda far into Gorakhpur District. 
On the downfall of the Khurdsd dynasty, in accordance with a curse of 
extinction from a Brdhman whose daughter had been carried away by 
the Rdjd, an exception was made in favour of the offspring of the 
youngest Rdnf. A few months after her husband’s death she bore a 
posthumous son, who possessed himself of a small chieftainship em¬ 
bracing Babhnipdir.^ Biirhapdra, Rasulpur, Ghaus, etc. The Pathdn 
chief of Utraula succeeded in wresting away a great portion of the estate, 
and Babhnipdir pargand is all that now remains to his descendants. The 
present chief (1877) is a minor, and the estate is under the guardian¬ 
ship of the Court of Wards. With the exception of a narrow belt of 
jungle along the bank of the Bisiihi river in the north-east, the pargand 
is well populated, and under minute and careful tillage. The whole is 
a perfectly level, slightly raised plain, with no distinctive natural 
features beyond a number of small lakes, which collect the water 
during the rains. The soil is a good domat, or mixture of clay and sand. 
Irrigation is general. Area, 67 square miles, or 42,985 acres, of 
^ which 26,94i. pr 62'$ per cent., are under cultivation. Autumn rice 
occupies about one-half of the cultivated a.ea, the other crops being 
winter rice, wheat, gram, alsi, etc. The Government land revenue 
is ;^4282, to be ultimately increased to ;^4439 during the current 
thirty years’ settlement. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 29,785; Muhammadans, 
1244; total, 31,029, viz. 16,255 males and 14,774 females : number of 
villages, 141; average density of population, 463 per square mile. 
The moSt nunierous castes are the Brahmans, 4169; Chdmdrs, 4510; 
Ahfrs, 3740; and Kiirmis, 2994. No manufactures or commerce; and 
no roads, except rougji cart-tracks which connect the villages with each 
other, and enable the people to get their surjilus rice to the marts of 
Nawabganj or Shdhganj. The only place of religious importance is the 
’shrine at Chhipia. 

Babld, or Dwarkd. —River of Lower Bengal; rises in the Santil 
Pargands, and after watering the northern portion of Blrbhdm District, 
passes through the south-west corner of Murshidabad, flowing first in 
an easterly and then in a south-easterly direction. Again entering 
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Bfrbhilnj, it finally falls into the Bh^girathf. During the latter part of 
its course it is navigable, and, being connected by numerous breakwaters 
and cross-channels with the Bhdgirathi, it affords a convenient means 
of communication in the part of Murshidabad District which it waters. 
With its confluents, it forms the chief drainage 'basin of the southern 
portion of that District. 

BibndMri. — Trading village on the Dammar river, Bardwdn 
District, Bengal. ’ Chief articles of traffic—coal, rfce, and timber. 

Bdbra Chamdrdi. —Petty .State in North Kdthiawar, Bombay, con¬ 
sisting of 6 villages, with 7 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ;^4ooo. The tribute due by thjs tdluk is paid by 
Amreli, in the Gaekwdr’s territory. Chief village, Babra; lat. 21° 
51'N., long. 71° 21'E. , 

Babridwdr. —Tract of country in Kdthiiwdr, Bombay, lying between 
lat. 20° 47' and 21° 10' N., and long. 71° 3' and 71° 33' e. ; so called 
from a tribe of Bdbrias who formerly possessed the adjacent Districts of 
Kdthidw^r and Gohelwdr, but are now confined jirincipally to this 
tract. Estimated pop. (Thornton), 18,468* chief town, Jafarabad. 

Babulgaon. —Village' in WUn District, Berdr. Lat. 20° 33' 30" N., 
long. 78° 12' 30" E. ; 226 houses. Large weekly cattle market. 

Bachhraon. —Rural town, in Moradabad District, North - Western 
Provinces; 33 miles west of Moradabad, and 7 miles east'of the 
Ganges. Lat. 28° 55' 45" n., long. 78° 16' 55" e. ; pop. (1872), 6768, 
comprising 2127 Hindus and 4641 Musalmdns; area, 83 acres; 
income, £^120-, incidence of taxation per head, 4^d. 

Bachhrdwdn. — Pargand in Digbijaiganj tahsU, Rae Bareli District, 
Oudh; bounded on the north by Kumhrdwdn, on the east by Hardoi, 
on the south by Bareli, and on the west by NigShdn. ancj Ma urd nwdn 
pargands. The pargand was held by the Bhars up till early-ia* the 
fifteenth century, notwithstanding that they were subdued successively 
by a general of Sayyid Saldr Masaud and by the Bais Rajds. In that 
year, however, their power was completely broken by Sultdn Ibrdhim 
of Jaunpur. The zaminddri of the pargand was granted to one of 
Ibrdhim’s officers, Kdzf Sultan, but his descendants have been gradually 
deprived of the greater portion of their 'estates by the Kdririls and 
Bais; only 6 villages now remain to them, and these are mortgaged. 
The pargand is very fertile, owing to irrigation ^rom numerous tanks, 
and it abounds in groves of mango and mahud trees. Soil chiefly loam 
and clay. Area, 94^* square miles, or 60,395 acres; cultivated area, 
49 square miles. Government land revenue, ;^i4,oi9, at the rate of 
4s. 7^d. per acre. The 58 villages of which the pargand is composed 
are held under the following tenures;— Tdlukddri, 44J; grant, i; 
zaminddri, pattiddn, 7. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 48,090; Muham¬ 
madans, 2777; total, 50,867—viz. 25,507 males and 25,360 females : 
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number of villages, 58; average density of population, 541 per square 
mile. Salt was formerly manufactured, but this industry is not now 
carried on, although saltpetre, to the extent Of about 38 tons per 
annum, is still made in ii villages. She villages have bi-weekly 
markets. Large cattle market at Girdhiraganj, attended by dealers 
from trans-Gogra Districts and from Tirhut. 

Bachhrdwdn.—Town in Rae Bareli District, Oudh, on the road 
from Rae Bareli to Lucknow. Pop. (1869), 4934*. Five Sivaite 
temples to Mahddeo. Police 'tation, Government school, and tri¬ 
weekly market. 

BachireddipaUeiQ. —Town in Nellore District, Madras; situated 8 
miles west of Nellore. Pop. 3467. In the neighbourhood are gneiss 
quarries, producing a fine building stone, and giving the town its chief 
industry—pillar and ornament cutting for pagodas, etc. Brass and 
copper manufactures and weaving provide occupation for a large pro¬ 
portion of the residents; and at the annual fair, held here in April, in 
honour of Kodanda Rimaswdmi, when some 8000 persons assemble, 
considerable trade is carried on. An official tree nursery has been 
established here. .The ‘Bachireddipallem Family’ dates from 1700, 
and owes its fortunes and present position to the intelligent public 
spirit of its members, and their zealous execution of official duties, 
recognised from time to time by grants of land and honorary privi¬ 
leges. The important irrigation channel from the Penn^r to the 
Southern Delta, and the temple at Bachireddipallem, are among the 
public works constructed at their own expense by members of the family. 

Badagdri {Vadaka-Rara, ‘The North Bank’).—Town in Malabar 
District, Madras. Lat. 11° 36' n., long. 75° 37' 15" e.; houses, 1037; 
pop. (J871), 7718, alffiost exclusively Moplas. Situated on the sea-coast 
at the northern extremity of the Calicut bac-kwater, and on the Trunk 
Road from Calicut to Cannanore; 30 miles from the former town, and 
12 from Tellicherry. The fort belonged originally to the Cherakal Rdjds, 
from whom it was wrested by the KddatanLd family in 1564. It then 
passed into the possession pf. Tippd Sultdn, who made it the chief 
export customs station in his dominions. In 1790, it was taken from 
Tippif,*^ and, having been restored to the Kddatandd Rdjd, has now 
been converted into a rest-house for pilgrims. Badagdri is a busy 
town, the headquarteirs of the officials, with sub-magistrates’ and 
judges’ courts, customs-house, jail, post office, and travellers’ bungalow. 

RadnlfahAn. —Mountainous tract of country in Central Asia, tribu¬ 
tary to the Amir of Afghinistdn, lying beyond British India, and 
therefore outside the scope of this work; bounded on the north by 
Kulab and Darwaz, on the east by the Pamir tableland, on the south 
by the Hindu Kush, and oti the west by Kunduz. LaL (including 
Wakhan), 35° 50' to 38° N., long. 69“ 30' to 74° 20' e. Extent from east 
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to west about 200 miles, and from north to south about 150 miles. 
Contains 16 Districts, of which the chief is Faizabad. Its mines, which 
yield rubies, lapis-lazuli, lead, sulphur, and copper, were mentioned 
by the Arabian geographers of the loth century. Chief agricultural 
products—wheat, rice, cotton, poppy, oil-seeds, mulberries (the chief 
article of food in these parts), and many other fruits. 

Bdddmi — Subdivision and town,. Kald^^ District, Bombay. 
Interesting for a Jain excavation and cave temple ascribed to 650 a.d., 
together with three caves of Brdhmf^ical construction, one of which 
has an inscription bearing the date 579 a.d. The Jain cave is only 
31 feet across by about 19 feet deep. These caves mark the period 
when Hinduism was re-asserting itself previous to its final triumph over 
Buddhism in the next century or two. The Narasinha avatarf Vishnu 
seated on the five-headed serpent Ananka, and a variety .of sculptures, 
still survive. In one cave temple the front pillars have three brackets 
of a wooden-like design, ornamented by male or female figures and 
dwarfs, of considerable beauty of execution. Som<i of the pillars are 
more architectural in their forms, and in tile best style of Hindu art.. 

Badansa.— Tahsil of Bdnda District, North-Western Provinces; 
composed of irregular uplands, the last outliers of the Vindhyan range, 
interspersed with detached 'granite rocks, and containing the famous 
hill fortress of K^linjar. Towards the south a range of crag'gy hills 
pushes into the tahsil, and the river Bdgain intersects it from end to 
end. Area, 348 square miles, of which 179 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 
85,754. Land revenue, ;^i4,486 ; total revenue, ^ 14,800; rental paid 
by cultivators, ; incidence of revenue per acre, is. 3|d. 

Bddarganj. —Trading village and produce depot, in Rangpur Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal. Lat. 25° 40' n., long. 89° 6' e. Chief trade—rice,^ 
paddy, and mustard-seed. •' • 

Badin, or Badino. — Tdluk in Hyderabad District, Sind, lying 
between 24° 13' and 24° 58' 15" n. lat., and between 68° 43' and 69° 16' 
E.long.; area, 795 square miles; pop. (1872), 51,593; revenue (1873-74), 
;^io,5i7, being ;^962i imperial and local. 

Badin, or Badino. —Municipality in tdluk of same name, Hydera¬ 
bad District, Sind. Lat 24° 38' 45" n., long. 68° 53' e. ; pop. 978 
(Hindus, chiefly shopkeepers, 414; Muhammadans, agriculturists and 
weavers, 564). Founded about 1750. The old.<town (on the opposite 
bank of the canal) was totally destroyed by Madat Khdn, in his- raid ' 
into Sind. Large lo^l trade in food-grains and articles of household 
consumption, with an annual fair in June lasting a fortnight Municipal 
revenue in 1873-74, .1^134; disbursements, ;^t53 ; taxation per head, 
2S. 9d. Headquarters of a miikhtidzkar; post office. 

Badipude. —A former tdluk of Nellore District, Madras, now in¬ 
cluded in the Kandukdr tdluk. Formerly also a ‘ range’ of the District 
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Public Works Department, with an annual revenue of ;^42,o68, but 
now included in the 4th or ‘ Northern Range.’ 

Badnera.— Town in Amrdoti District, Berar. Lat. 20° 51' 45" n., 
long. 77° 46' rs" E. ; pop. (1867), 6876. A State railway connects it 
with Amrdoti, 6 miles off. It is also called Badnera Bibi, from having 
formed part of the dowry of an Ahmednagar princess. The old town 
and earthen fort on .^e north of the railway were the residence of the 
Mughal officials. Ihe exactions of successive rulers depopulated 
Badnera, and in 1822 it was plundered by Rdjd Rdm Subah, who 
partly demolished the fort and town walls. The present Badnera is 
important for its cotton warehouses, gins, and presses worked by steam- 
power, and as the despatching station of the Amrdoti'cotton to Bombay. 
Rich pdn gardens and plantain grounds lie round the old town. 

Badniir. —Town and civil station in Betdl District (Central Pro- 
.vinces), of which it is the headquarters. Lat. 21° 54' 28" N., long. 
77” 56' 40" E. ; pop. (1877) within municipal limits, 2858; municipal 
income, ; fro’^ taxation, ;^87, or 7d. per hdad. There are two 
bdzdrs, well kept, with good roads through them, the larger of which, in 
1870, had 52T houses with a population of 2015. The public buildings 
are the Commissioner’s court-house, the District court-house, the jail, 
the tahstl and police station-house, two Government schools for. males 
and females respectively, the post office, dispensary, and Government 
central distillery, also a good sardl for native travellers, and a ddk 
bungalow. Near Badnur is Kherld, the former residence of the Gond 
Rdjds, with a ruined fort. 

Bado Sarai. — Pargand in Fatehpur tahsll, Bara Banki District, 
Oudh; lying west of the Gogra river, and east of Bhitauli and Daryabad 
J>argan^. It. consists partly of the high lands west of the old bank of 
the ChJsi'a river, and partly of the low iardi extending to the present 
channel. Area, 48 square miles, of which 24 are cultivated: pop. 
(1869), Hindus, 22,863; Muhammadans, 4550; total, 27,413, viz. 
14,224 males and I3,r89 females: number of villages, 56; average 
density of population, 571 per square mile. 

Bado Sarai. —Town, Bara Banki District, Oudh, 25 miles north¬ 
east of Bara Banki town, on the road from Rdmnagar to Daryabad. 
Said to have been founded about 500 years ago by anamed Bddu 
Shdh. A shrine over^the tomb of a 'amous Muhammadan saint, MaM- 
mat Shdh, who died about 150 years ago, is reputed a place of great 
sanctity, and daily offerings are made. The population largely consists 
of petty Musalman proprietors. 

Bai^dchalam {Bhadrachellum).—Tdluk in Gdddvari District, Madras, 
lying between 17° 35' 45" and 17° 56' 30" n. lat., and between 80° 54' 
30" and 81° 8' e. long. Containing T32 villages, half of which belong^ 
to an old proprietary estate, with 22,837 inhabitants, almost all Kols. 
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Annual revenue, 764. This tdluk, with that of Rekapalli, was trans¬ 
ferred from the Central Provinces in. 1874, and, the Rampa country 
being added, the whole was formed into an Agency under the Gdddvari 
Collector. Until i860 this tract formed part of the Upper Gdddvari 
District, ceded in that year by the Nizdm. 

Badrdchalam. —Town in the Badrdchalam tdluk, Gdddvari District, 
Madras. Lat. 17° 41' n., long. 81° e. ; houses, 35^ pop! (1871), 2000. 
Situated on the Godavari river, at the commintement of the ‘first 
barrier’ (which extends to Dumagu^iem), about 90 miles north of 
Rajahmundry. As the headquarters of the tdluk it possesses subordi¬ 
nate courts, jail, police establishment, treasury, post office, etc.; but 
the town is chiefly notable for the temple of Rdmdchandrd, with its 
fine porch and 24 pagodas. The Nizdm annually contributes,;^i3oo 
towards its maintenance, and during April it is thronged with pilgrims. 
A considerable trade is carried on at this time. Twenty miles from 
Badrdchalam is Parnesala, another shrine of great sanctity. 

Badrihit, or Ghidsabad. —At present an unimportant police station 
on the right bank of the Bhdgirathf, a fe^ miles above Azfmganj, in 
Murshidabad District, Bengal. Lat. 24° 17' 30" n., long. 88° 17' e. 
Ruins extending several miles from the river show that an ancient city 
with a palace or fort once stood here. Stones and pillars engraved 
with Pdli characters, gold coins, and much broken pottery havb been 
found; but there is no evidence to throw light upon the history of the 
place. The Pdli inscriptions seem to point to the Buddhist period. 
The old Hindu name of Badrihdt was changed by the conquering 
Muhammadans to Ghidsabad, in honour of Ghids-ud-din, one of the 
Pathdn kings of Gaur, who is said to be buried here. 

B8>drin4th. —Peak of the main Himalayan range in Garhwd^ Dis¬ 
trict, North-Western Provinces, reaching to a.height of 22,9,'^,T-d'eet 
above the sea. From the glaciers on its sides, the Alaknanda river and 
many of its tributaries take their rise. On one of its shoulders, at an 
elevation of 10,400 feet, and 56 miles north-east of Srinagar, stands a 
shrine of Vishnu, which also bears the name of Badrindth (lat. 30° 44' 
15" N., long. 79° 30' 40" E.). I'he existing temple, more noteworthy for its 
religious importance than for any architectural pretensions, is said to 
have been erected some 800 years ago by Sankara S*vdm{, who brought 
up the figure of the deity from the bottom of the^.river after diving ten 
times. It consists of a conical building, surmounted by a small copper- 
covered cupola, termiifating in a golden ball and spire. Several previous 
temples, according to tradition, were swept away by avalanches, and the 
present erection has been severely shattered by an earthquake. Below 
the shrine a sacred tank stands on the hillside, supplied from a thermal 
gpring by means of a spout in the shape of a dragon’s head. Pilgrims of 
both sexes bathe in the holy pool. The god is daily provided wit^ a 
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dinner, and his comfort is carefully ensured in many other ways. The 
vessels on which he is served are of gold and silver, and a large staff 
of servants attend to his various wants. The chief priest, known as 
the Rdwal, is always a Brahman of the Nimbdri caste, from’Kfrat 
Malwdr in the Deccan (Dakshin). The priests officiate at Badrindth from 
May to October, and then bury the treasure and retire to JoshijIath 
for the wintei*. Fi|ur other temples are dependent upon BadKndth. 
ipesides the offerings 'of pilgrims, the revenue of a large number of 
villages in Kumaun and Garhi^'dl is -appropriated to the use of the 
temple; annual value, ^£394. Immense numbers of pilgrims annually 
pay a visit to Badrindth, and in some years as many as 50,000 persons 
have been known to attend the great festival. 

Bad]3)ur,or Badaxpar.—Village in Sylhet District, Assam Province; 
situated at the bifurcation of the Bardk into the Surmd and Kusiydra 
rivers, close to the boundary of Cachar District. Lat. 24° 52' 45" n,, 
long. 92° 37' 30" E. In the neighbourhood, a bathing festival is held in 
March, annually attended by 3000 persons, among whom are many 
itinerant traders, ^ust within the. Cachar frontier are the Keatinge saw¬ 
mills, recently established by an Englishman, and worked partly by 
water, partly by steam-power. They manufacture great numbers of tea- 
boxes. 

Bddshahpur.—Torrent in Gurgaon District, Punjab; rises in the 
Gurgaon Hills, issues into the plain by a gorge near the village of 
Bddshahpur, and falls by an artificial channel into the Najafgarh jAR. 
Impassable after heavy rains. 

Badvdil {Baddeloo-vailoo, ‘ The Town of Cloths’).— Taluk in Cudda- 
pah District, Madras. Area, 755 square miles; pop. (1871), 93,051, or 
about 123 to the. square mile. Chief towns. Bad vail ; Koduru Poruma- 
mill'?,'Vith 4670 inhabitants; Koduru, 2033; Palagoorlapalli, 2402; 
Senkavaram, 3528; Kavalakatia, 3057; Munally, 2686; Cherlopalli, 
2837; and Kataragandla, 3709. The tdluk suffers with the rest of the i 
District from a deficient water supply; but it possesses two of the finest^ 
tanks in Cuddapah, and 93 smaller reservoirs, besides 14 irrigation, 
channels and 1042 wells, irrigating altogether lands assessed at ;^7|jo6. 
The chief product is indigo, of which about 1600 cwts. are annually 
exported. The imports consist of grain. The hills of the tdluk are 
rich in minerals, silver, copper, iron, and lead, being worked on a small 
scale. 

BadvdiL—Town in Badvdil tdluk, Cuddapah District, Madras. Lat. 
14° 45' N., long. 79° 6' E. ; houses, 2718; pop. (1871), 8337! Situated 
in the Kambam valley, 198miles from Madras and 32 from Cuddapah; 
a place of considerable antiquity. As the chief town of the tdluk, it 
possesses subordinate magisterial courts, jail, etc. The tank immediately, 
above the town is one, of the largest in the District. 
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BafTa. —Municipality in Hazara District, Punjab. Lat. 34° 26' 30" n., 
long. 73° 15' is"e. ; pop. (1868), 4193. Lies'on the right bank of 
the Sirhan, in the northern corner of Pakhli plain. Principal mart of 
nori^ern Hazdra and of the neighbouring independent Swdt tracts. 
Impprts indigo, cloth, copper vessels; exports grain. Income in 
i876-;j7, ;^i 35 ; incidence of revenue, 7^d. per head of population 
(4494) within municipal limits. • 1 ' 

Bdigalkot. —Chief town of the Bdgalkot Subdivision, in Kal^dgi 
District, Bombay; situated on the ri’*er Ghatprabha, 15 miles east of 
Kalidgi. Lat. 16° 11' 50" n., long. 75° 44' 50" e. ; pop. (1872), 14,002; 
municipal revenue (1875-76), £,^>2^ ; rate of taxation, rs. 2d. per head. 
Bigalkot is a place of considerable trade, with manufactures of silk and 
cotton’goods; sub-judge’s court, post office, and dispensary. • 
Bagasra. —Petty State in South Kdthidwdr, Bombay, consisting of 
15 villages, with 6 independent tribute-payers. Estimated revenue, 
;^io,ooo. A tribute of ;^2S5 is paid to the Gaekwdr, and ;^i54 to 
the Nawdb of Jundgarh. • 

Bagasra. —Town in the peninsula of Kdthidwdr, Bombay; 152 
miles south-west of Ahmedabad, and 160 west of Surat. Lat. 21° 29' n., 
long. 71° E.; pop. (1872), 7319. Bagasra is situated in the vicinity of 
the Gir, or wild highlands which occupy the centre of the Kdthidwdr 
peninsula. 

Bagepalli {BagenhalH). —Municipal village and headquarters of the 
Guronayakanpalya tdluk in Kolar District, Mysore. Lat. 13° 47' 15" 
N., long. 77° 50' 31" E.; pop. (1871), 1441; municipal revenue (1874-75), 
;^23 ; rate of taxation, 4d. per head.. 

Bdgerd. —River in Nellore District, Madras. Rising among the 
Ghdts at Bogu Venkatapuram, it drains the country wt..t and sjiv^k of 
Durgam, and flowing throvi|;h Alinakdr, it joins the Penndr at Sa'iig'Sm, 
where the two rivers have overspread a considerable tract with alluvial 
deposits. The Alinakdr tdluk to some extent, and the Udayagiri 
tdluk almost entirely, depend upon the Bdgeni for irrigation. 

B&gesax.—^Town in Kumaun District, North-Western Provinces, at 
the confluence of the Sarju and Gomdti rivers, about 3000 feet above 
the sea; distant from Almora 17 miles north-east, from Calcutta 911 
miles north-west. Lat. 29° 49' 20" n., long. 79° 47' e. Carries on 
a brisk trade With Central Asia, and forms one of the main outlets for 
the Thibetan traffic. A great Bhutid fair is held in January, at which 
the produce of the lower hills is exchanged for that of the alpine 
valleys. Population said to be derived from a Mughal colony planted 
by Timur in the Bdgesar valley. 

B&gh. —River in Bhanddrd District, Central Provinces. Rising in the 
hills near Chichgarh, it flows in a northerly direction, forming the*south¬ 
western border of Bdldghdt District. After receiving the Son (Soane) 
VOL. I. T 
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and Deo, it falls into the Wainganga at Satona. Partly navigable during 
the rains since the removal of the rocky barrier near Rdjdgaon. 

B&gh. —Small town, celebrated for Buddhist cave-temples in its 
immediate neighbourhood, in Rdth pargand, Gwalior, Central India j 
about 150 miles north-north-west of Ajanta, and 90 to 100 miles from 
either Ujjain or l!|dore. Lat. 22° 24' n., long. 74° 52' 30" e. The 
cave-temples, knowi. a,^ Pdnchpandhu by the natives, lie about 850 feet 
above the level of the sea, on a hilly tract below the Vindhyan range. 
These vihdras, only a little less interesting than those of Ajanta, date 
from 500 to 700 A.D. They are remarkable for their rock-hewn pillars, 
and were at one time adorned with frescoes, in brilliant colours and of 
great beauty. First described, about 1820, by Lieutenant Dangerfield in 
Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, vol. ii.; and subsequently, 
in 1854, by Dr. E. Impey (see Journal Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. V. July 1856). 

B^hal.—One of the Punjab Hill States. Lat. (centre) 31° 13 'n., 
long. 77° i'E.; a-ea, 124 square miles; pop. (1875), 22,000; revenue, 
£6000. The Rdjd, Kishen Sinh, is a Puar Rdjput, born about 1817. 
He holds the territory under a sanad dated 1815, and pays a tribute 
of .1^360 in commutation of begars or forced labourers. He has a 
military force of 20 cavalry, 200 infantry, and i field gun, with which 
he is bound to join the British forces in case of war. He is also bound 
to keep the roads in his territories in order. Sentences of death passed 
by the Rdjd require the confirmation of the Superintendent of the Hill 
States and of the Commissioner of the Division; all other punishments 
are awarded by the Rdjd on his own authority. 

Bdghampur. —Village in Lahore District, Punjab; 5 miles east of 
Lah''i;e^ Pop (1868), 3214. .Contains the celebrated Shaliradr Gar¬ 
dens,'laid out by AH Marddn Khdn, the famfius engineer of the Emperor 
Shdh Jahdn, in imitation of those which Jahdngfr had constructed near 
the sources of the Jhelum (Jhilam), in Kashmir. During the later 
‘^eriod of the empire they fell into ruin, but were restored by Ranjit 
pDi, stucco being substituted for the marble of which the central 
Sinl.on was originally constructed. 

pavih,^4r (^Baghidr ).—A western offshoot of the Indus, diverging from 
Ba 4 *.t. 24°'4o' N., long. 68° E., to the south of Tatta, in Kurrachee 
it about i^istrict, Sind. At the beginning of the i8th century, it was 
(Kardchi) D. stream, navigable to Lahoribandar, within 20 miles of 
a considerable ^ fgU j^y fQ^r branches—the Piti, Pitidni, Jund, and 
the sea, into whici.r,jg Owing to a sandbank having been thrown up 
Rechhal—all navigdi., Indus, the Baghdr in 1840 becarrie almost 

where it diverges fron.,j ^j^^y ^be chief water-course connecting the 
dry. It is at the prest.^ ^le Jerruck (Jhirak) Deputy-Collectorate. 
Indus with the sea, thro,jj Hill States. Lat (centre) 30° 55' N.,. 
BagMt.— One of th^ 
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long. 77° 7' E.; area, 124 square miles; estimated pop. 10,000; revenue, 
£8qo. The Rand, Dhulip Sinh, is a Rdjput, and was bom about 1859. 
His military and police force amount to 35 men. The tribute payable 
is ;^ioo, but a deduction of ^£50 is made as compensation for ground 
taken* up for a rifle-range at Solan. The State is held on the same 
conditions as Baghal. » 

B4ghddllg&. —^Village in Jessor District, Barig^, a little to the west 
of Jessor town; noted for its excellent pottery.^ 4 .at. 23° 13 'n., long. 
89° 12' E. 4 

BagheUdiand. —Tract of country in Central India, occupied by a 
collection of Native States (known as the Bdghelkhand Agency), under 
the political superintendence of the Governor-General’s Agent for 
Central India. Lies between 22° 40' and 25° 10' n. lat., and between 
80° 25' and 82° 45' E. long.; bounded on the north by Allahabad and 
Mirzapur Districts of the North-Western Provinces, on the east by the 
tributary States of Chutid Ndgpur, on the south by Bildspur and 
Mandla Di.stricts of the Central Provinces, and on tVe west by Jubbul- 
pore (Jabalpur) District and the States of*Bundelkhand. Until 1871, 
Baghelkhand was under the Bundelkhand Agency, and it is geographi¬ 
cally as well as historically connected with that province, under which 
head a general description of the country will be found. Area about 
14,250 square miles; estimated pop. (1875), 2,260,000. The States 
comprising the Agency are Rewah, Nagode, Maihar, Sohawal, and 
Kothi (all of which see separately). 

B^gherhdt.—Subdivisipn of Jessor District, Bengal, lying between 
21° 44' and 22° 59' 15" N. lat., and between 89° 34' and 90° o' 15" e. 
long.; area,680 square miles; pop. (1872), 299,513,comprising 154,090 
Hindus, 144,821 Muhammadans, 462 Christians, ar.'i 140 jolliers.’ 
Average density of the po{Mlation, 440 per square mile. Contaill^.^i in 
1870-71, one revenue and magisterial court, with four police stations; 
strength of police, 747. Separate cost of Subdivisional administration, 

Bdgherhdt. —Market village on the Bhairab river, in Jessor District, 
Bengal; distant from Khulnd 20 miles south-east. Lat. 22“ 40' 5" n., 
long. 89° 49' 50" E. A little to the west of this village are several 
interesting ruins of the famous buildings of Khdn Jahan. The chief 
of these is the Shdt-gumbuz, a sixty-domed mosque, 3 miles west of 
Bdgherhdt,—a splendid building, which was reported in 1871 to be 
in fair repair, althougli the roof was covered with jungle. From the 
Bhairab river at Bdgherhdt to the Shdt-gumbuz there is a brick road, 
also the work of Khdn Jahdn, and still in good order, although it is 
said not to have been repaired since it was made, 400 years ago. 
About a mile and a half from Bdgherhdt along this road a track strikes 
off to a mound, on which is situated, within a double enclosure, Khdn 
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Jahdn’s tomb, covered by a dome 47 feet in height. Here an annual 
fair is held in March-April at full moon. The tomb is also visited by 
pilgrims throughout the year. Khdn Jah^n, who was one of the earliest 
reclaimers of the Sundarbans, died in. 1459. 

Bdglydld.—Municipality in the District of the Twenty-Four Pargands, 
Bengal. Lat. 22° 4j' 38" n., long. 88° 47' 16" E. ; pop. (1872), 9718, 
of whom 5325 are Hindus, 4358 Muhammadans, 35 Christians and 
‘others;’ number of iloases, 1196; municipal revenue in 1872, £2,^1 •, 
rate of municipal taxation, 7|d. pfr head of population within municipal 
limits. 

B^ghmatl. — R,iver of Northern Behar. Lat. 25° 51' 45" to 27° 
43' 30" N., long. 85° 22' to 86° o' 45" E. Rises in Nepdl, near Kdth- 
mdndu, and on entering British territory forms the boundary between 
the Districts of Muzaffarpur and Champdran, until, near Narwi, it takes 
a south-westerly direction through Darbhangah District, and ultimately 
joins the Buri Gandak above Rusera. Of late years it has formed a 
connection with thf; Karat at HyJi ghdt, in Darbhangah, and its main 
current now flows down that river and falls into the Tiljugd at Til- 
keswar. Being a hill stream, and flowing on a ridge* it rises very 
. quickly after heavy rain, and sometimes causes much damage by over¬ 
flowing its banks; the current is very swift, running 7 miles an hour in 
the upper reaches during heavy freshes. A portion of the tiver has 
been embanked since i8io by the managers of the Kantdi indigo 
factory. For some distance north of the Nepdl frontier, the river is 
navigable for boats of about 9 tons burthen; between the frontier and 
Gdighati, where the stream is crossed by the Muzaffarpur-Darbhangah 
road, for boats of 19 tons; and below Gdighati for boats of 76 tons 
burtlipn. Chief, tributaries — the Ldl Bakyd, Bhurengi, Lakhandai, 
Littfe^dghmati, Dhaus, and Jhim. A former bed of the river, known 
as the Old Bdghmatf, extends from Mdldi, on the frontier, to Beldnpur 
g/idt, 3^ miles north-west of Kalyd gh 4 t, where it joins the present 
stream. It carries a good dc.al of water in the rains, but is only two 
feet deep in the cold weather. Several factories are situated on its east 
bank, and draw their water from it. 

Bdighmati, Little. —River in Muzaffarpur District, Bengal; a tributary 
of the Bdghmatf, v;hich it joins at H\d ghdt, about 8 miles south of 
Darbhangah. Navigable in the rains fiom Hyd as far as Darbhangah 
by boats of about 75 tons, and by boats of about 18 tons up to Pdlf, 20 
miles farther north. The Little Bdghmatf, before falling into the Bdgh¬ 
matf, is itself fed by numerous streams, the chief being the Kamld, the 
Dhaus, and the Jhfm. 

Bighmlindi. —Plateau and hill range in Mdnbhtim District, Bengal; 
highest peak, Gangdbdrf or Gajboru (lat. 23° 12' N., long. 86° 5' 30" E.),* 
a bold, cliff-like hill, with rocky and forest-clad sides, accessible only on 
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foot, except from the plateau. Distance from I’urulia, 20 miles south¬ 
west. 

* • 

Bdgli .—One of the States of the Indore Agency, Central India. 
Area, about 300 square miles; .estimated pop. (1875), 18,000. The 
Th^kUrs, or Chiefs, are Rdjputs of the Chanpawat clan. The present 
Thikur succeeded by adoption in 1866. He a dependant 01 
Sindhia, to whom he pays an annual tribute of ^^^^1647. Revenue frqm 
all sources, ^£6500. Force maintained by the Thdkur, 120 foot and 
30 horse. Chief village, B^gli; lat. 2®° 38' N., long. 76° 25' E. 

Bdgfpat. — TahsV of Meerut (Mirath) District, North-Western 
Provinces, lying between the Hindan and the Jumna (Jamund), and 
watered from end to end by the Western Jumna Canal. Area, 401 
square miles, of which 322 are cultivated; pop. (1872), ^47,944; 
land revenue, ;^S 1,466; total revenue, ;^56,63i; rental paid by culti¬ 
vators, ;^42,49o ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, 4s. 

Bdgpat. — Ancient municipal town in Meerut District, North- 
Western Provinces, and headquarters of the tahsil. iat. 28° 55' 50" N., 
long. 77° 16' 5" E. ; pop. (1872), 7367, comprising 5187 Hindus 
and 2180 Muhammadans. Situated on the left bank of the Jumna, 
30 miles from Meerut. Well-built brick houses, often with ornamental 
fronts; wide streets; two handsome temples and three mosques ; two 
sardis, tahsili, police station, post office, dispensary; bridge of boats 
across the Jumna. Water in wells, sweet and good. Great sugar mart 
of the District; exports cotton, wheat, red pepper, and dye-stuffs; 
boats move down the river to Delhi, Agra, and Kdlpi. Estimated 
annual sugar trade, 13,000 tons. Mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata: 
halting-place of the Mughal army during their raid in 1399; inhabitants 
gave assistance to British troops before Delhi in 1857. ]N|uni«ipal 
revenue in 1875-76, from taxes, ;,^'S37, or is. sJd. per head*. 

Bagfrdsi.—Town in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Provinces; 
22 miles north-east of Bulandshahr. Population (1872), 4640. Chiefly 
remarkable for its Pathdn inhabitants, who settled in the town under the 
Lodi dynasty, but still retain their original fair complexion, and refuse 
to intermarry with their dark-skinned compatriots. They remained 
loyal during the Mutiny, and fill many important posts under British 
Government and Native States. ’ 

Bag^li {Bogooia ).—Village in Nadiyd District,‘Ifeengal, and a station 
on the Eastern Bengal Railway; distant from Calcutta 57J miles. A 
metalled road, ri miles in length, connects the village with Krishnagar. 

Bahddurgarh.—Municipal town in Rohtak District, Punjab, and 
former capital of a small Native State. Lat. 28° 40' 30" n., long. 
76° 57' E.; pop. (1868), 7259, comprising 3452 Hindus, 2853 
Muhammadans, 5 Sikhs, and 949 ‘others.’ Lies 18 miles west of 
Delhi, on the road to Rohtak and Hiss;Cr. Formerly known as 
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GharafabacJ: granted in 1754 with 25 other villages by Alamgir 11. 
to Bahddar Khdn, a Baluch chief, who built a fort, which he called 
after his own name ; resumed by Sindhia in 1793; bestowed by Lord 
Lake in 1803 upon Ismail Khdn, brother of the Nawdb of Jhajjar, 
whose family retained the principality until 1857 ; confiscated after 
the Mutiny, owing to the disloyalty of Bahddar Jhang Khdn, the 
reigning chief. Police station, school-house. Small trade in country 
produce; several merbhants and money-lenders live in the town. 
Municipal income in 1875-76, ; incidence of municipal revenue, 

8|d. per head of pop. (71.27) within municipaHimits. 

Bahadur Khel. —Salt mine in Kohdt District, Punjab, lying in the 
range of hills to the south of the Teri Toi. Lat. 33° 10' 30" n., long. 70° 
59' i5"'e. For a space of 4 miles in length by a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, an exposed mass of rock-salt crops out between two hills, with 
several large hillocks, also of salt, on either side. The quarries in work 
number about 60, and extend over an area one mile long by half a mile 
broad; the salt ds simply hewn out in large blocks with picks and 
wedges. Government maintains a large preventive establishment, for 
,the preservation of the revenue, and pays a seigniorage to two native 
families who own the soil. The salt is exported to Kdbul, Baluchistdn, 
the Derajdt, Sind, and the Indian towns generally. Annual revenue, 
;£i279- 

Bahddiirpur. —Village in Sylhet District, Assam, on the Lower 
Bardk river, with a large river-borne trade in rice, oil-seeds, and 
bamboos. Lat. 24° 45' n., long. 92° 13' 45" e. In 1876-77, the 
registered exports into Bengal included 10,000 maunds of unhusked 
rice. 

BSih^T^g'arha.—Market village ir> “^inghhiim District, Bengal; one 
of fhe chief trading places of the District. ’’Lat. 22° 16' 19" n., long. 

86 ” 45' 30" K- 

Bahawa. —^Village in the Santjll Pargands, Bengal, and railway 
station on the loop line of the East Indian Railway; distance from 
Calcutta (Howrah), 185 miles. 

BaMwalpur. —Native State in political relation with the Govern¬ 
ment of the Punjab, but situated between that Province and Sind. Lat. 
27° 41' to 30° 22" 15"- N,, long. 69° 47' to 74° i' E. Bounded on the 
north-east by the British District of Sir^a (Bhattiana), on the east and 
south by the Rdjputdna States of Bickaneer (Bikanir) and Jeysulmere 
(Jaisalmfr), on the west by the Indus and the Sutlej (Satlaj) rivers. 
Area, approximately, 22,000 square miles. Along the rivers lies a 
strip of alluvial soil from 8 to 14 miles in width. In the centre of the 
State is a belt of higher land, about 20 miles wide; and on the east 
commences the great sandy desert which stretches into Rdjputdna. 
The surface consists of a succession of undulating sand ridges, from 
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100 to 500 feet high. The population in 1875 was estimated at 
500,000, of whom more than 400,000- are Muhammadans. The 
language varies from Sindi in the south to Punjabi in the north, the 
ordinary dialect being a mixture of the two. 

At Bahdwalpur town there is a silk manufactory, which is said to have 
been introduced many years ago from Benares. The principal articles 
of production in the State wc^lungis, sufi, silkgoodtif indigo, cotton, and 
cerea.ls. Considerable extensions have been lately made in the area 
irrigated by State canals. New lines of canal have been opened out, 
and a steam dredger imported from Emgland is used for removing silt 
and keeping open the channel of communication between the canal 
heads and the river Indus. As the State of Bahdwalpur depends upon 
inundation canals for the greater portion of its cultivation, these 
improvements have, been of great value, especially the introduction of 
irrigation into the north-eastern Districts of the State, where it had 
not existed since the failure of a great natural channel which winds 
through that region. This channel has been filled, with water for a 
distance of 77 miles, and a new canal, »i3 miles m length, with two 
large branches, has been excavated parallel to the Sutlej about 15 
miles inland. In consequence of these and other works, the State 
revenues have of late nearly doubled. Courts of justice have been 
established under the general control of a chief court, presided over 
by three native judges ; a system of public instruction, comprising 
primary, middle, and superior education, has been set on foot. ' A central 
jail has been built, where for the first time in India a trial has been 
given to the separate system of imprisonment, side by side with the 
partially separate and associated system, with a result exceedingly 
favourable to the first. Three new towns have been lately founded. 
A stud farm for improving the breed of horses and cattle has '^een 
started with every prospect of success; and recently the extensive 
jungles have been placed under the scientific supervision of a trained 
forest conservator with a view to providing a supply of fuel. The 
Indus Valley State Railway, now in course of construction, will run 
through a large portion of the territory, crossing the Sutlej river by a 
magnificent bridge at Bahdwalpur town. The gross revenue of Bahd¬ 
walpur in 1875-76 was estimated at about ;^2oo,ooq. 

The political relations of Bahdwalpur State,with the paramount 
power are fixed by the treaty of the aad Octob'er 1838. The British 
Government is bound to protect the principality and territory of 
Bahdwalpur, the Nawdb to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government, and to acknowledge its supremacy. He may not 
enter into negotiations with any chief or State without the knowledge 
and sanction of the British Government; he is debarred from aggression ; 
and disputes are to be submitted to British arbitration and award. 
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The Nawdb and his heirs and successors are to be absolute rulers of 
their country, and British jurisdiction is not to be introduced. 

In precedence, the Nawdb of Bahdwalpur ranks third on the list of 
Punjab chiefs, next after Patidla. He is entitled to a salute of 17 
guns; also to a return visit from the Viceroy. The present Nawdb, 
Sadik Muhammad Khdn, who was bom about i860, is by religion a 
Muhammadan, and belongs to the Ddudputra tribe. According to the 
custom of the State, tbci name of the ruler for the time being is usually 
changed on accession, several of the Nawdbs having taken the name of 
Bahdwal Khdn. Being a minor, his Highness is now (1876) being 
educated by an English tutor, and the State is under the admini¬ 
stration of a British political agent. 

The ancestors of the ruling family originally came from Sind, and 
assumed independence during the dismemberment of the Durdni 
empire, which followed the expulsion of Shdh Shujd from Kdbul. 
On the rise of Ranji't Sinh, the Nawdb Bahdwal Khdn made several 
applications to the British Government for an engagement, of protec¬ 
tion. These, however, were declined, although the treaties of Lahore, 
whereby Ranjit Sinh was confined to the right bank of the Sutlej, in 
reality effected this object. 

At the time of the Afghdn war the Nawdb gave us assistance, and 
again,-in 1847-48, during the rebellion of Mooltan, his army co¬ 
operated with Sir Herbert Edwardes. For these services the Nawdb 
was rewarded by the grant of the Districts of Sabzalkot and Bhoung 
Bara, together with a life pension of one Idkh of rupees (say 0,000) 
per annum. 

Bahiwal Kh£n was succeeded by his son S 4 dat Kh 4 n, who was 
expelled by his elder brother. The deposed Nawdb became a refugee 
in ffitish territory, an(j died in 1862. In 7863 and 1865, rebellions 
broke out in Bahdwalpur. The Nawdb was victorious in the field; but 
a fortnight after his final victory he died suddenly, not without suspicion 
of foul play. The present Nawdb, then a boy of four years of age, was 
placed on the throne; after several endeavours to arrange for the 
administration of the country without active interference on the part 
of Government, it was found necessary, on account of the existing dis¬ 
organization arid jiisaffection, to place the principality in British 
hands during the minority of the young chief. Since that time the 
system of government has been reorganized throughout, and the 
country has advanced rapidly in material prosperity. 

The military force of the State consists of 12 field-guns, 99 artillery¬ 
men, 300 cavalry, and 2493 infantry and police. 

Baherd.—Market village and police station in Darbhangah District, 
Bengal. Lat. 26° 4' n., long. 86° 10' 8" e. It was originally the head¬ 
quarters of the Darbhangah Subdivision, but, owing to its unhealthy 
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and inconvenient situation, it was abandoned in 1865 in favour of 
Darbhangah town, from which it is distant 20 miles south-east. 

Baheri. —Tahsil of Bareilly (Bareli) District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Area, 349 square miles, of which 271 are cultivated; pop. 
(1872), 197,393; land revenue, £33,967-, total revenue, ;^37,542; 
rental paid by cultivators, £$5,^22; incidence of government revenue 
per acre, 3s. o^d. 

BaMli —Mountain range in the Native Stixtc of Bashahr, Punjab, 
running in a north-west direction fr^m the Himalayan outliers to the 
banks of the Sutlej (Satlaj); capped by a rectangular fort. River Nau- 
garrikhola flows at foot. Lat. (of chief peak), 31° 22' n., long. 77° 42' e. 

Bahraich. —A District of Oudh, in the Fyzabad Division, under the 
jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pfovinces, 
lying between lat. 27° 4' 30" and 28° 24 'n., and between long. 81° 5' 
and 82° 15' E. Area (Parliamentary return, 1877), 2645 square miles; 
population, according to the Census of 1869, 774,477. The shape is 
that of a regular isosceles triangle, with its base runnjng south-west and 
the apex to the north-east. Bahraich forms the most northerly District 
of the Fyzabad Division or Commissionership, and is bounded on the 
north by the independent State of Nepil, on the east by the District of 
Gonda, on the south by Gonda and Bara Banki, and on the west by 
Sitapur and Kheri, the Kauridla or Gogra river forming the boundary. 

Physical Aspects .—The physical features of the District of Bahraich 
are well marked by the course of the Gogra and Rdpti rivers. A belt 
of comparatively high land, raised about 40 feet above the level of the 
surrounding country, of a uniform breadth of 12 or 13 miles, and a 
total area of about 670 square miles, runs through the District in 
a south-easterly direction, forming the watershed between the^two 
rivers. The great plaki of the Gogra stretches away from,, the 
southern edge of this strip of upland down to the river itself, which 
flows along the western boundary of the District, at a distance from 
the plateau varying from 10 miles in the north to 35 miles in the 
south. Tradition asserts, and the whole appearance of the country 
supports the theory, that in past ages the Gogra flowed immediately 
under this high bank, and gradually receded westwards until it 
reached its present course. The numerous chanqels with which this 
alluvial plain is scored in all parts, ‘testify to the fact that it has been 
subjected at times to fluvial action. These channels, of which somfe 
now form mere drainage streams, and others are dry during the greater 
part of the year, have a general direction parallel to the main river. 
The Gogra, or Kauridla, as it is called in its upper reaches, enters 
Bahraich District from the Nepdl tardi on its extreme north-east comer, 
at the point where, the Mohan joins it from the west. After a course 
of a few miles it is joined by the Girwa, a little below Bharthdpur. Its 
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only other tributary of importance on the Bahraich side is the Sarju, 
which also enters from Nepill 22 miles east of the Kauridla, and 
separated from it by a high tract pf forest land. It flows south by an 
exceedingly tortuous course of 70 miles, and falls into the Kauriila at 
Katdi g/idi. In the early part of the century the Sarju, instead of 
joining the Kauridl^ in Bahraich, flowed on into Gonda District.' The 
stream was turned into, its present channel by a European timber 
merchant, with a viewifo securing a more expeditious route for floating 
down his logs. Below the confluence of the Kauridla and Sarju the 
united stream is called the Gogra. Its volume is further increased by 
tributaries from Kheri District, but it receives no more affluents on the 
Bahraich bank, and it leaves the District in its extreme south-west 
corner. ^The Rdpti, whose valley lies on the northern side of the 
plateau described above, enters British territory from Nepdl about 
midway on the frontier line, at SlAamighdt; it thence follows a winding 
course of 81 miles in a south-easterly direction, till it passes into 
Gonda District. The principal tributary of the Ripti is the Bhakla, 
a stream rising in the Nepih tardi, which flows immediately under the 
north bank of the plateau, and joins the Rdpti under the name of the 
Singhia just above Sahet Mahet. All these rivers are navigable 
throughout the year — the Gogra and Rdpti for boats of 20 tons 
burthen, the others for smaller craft. The river traffic, mainly confined 
to the export of grain, is very extensive. Valuable ‘reserved’ timber 
forests exist in the north of the District, comprising an area of 281 
square miles. 

History .—According to Hindu tradition, the District derives its 
name from Brihma, the Creator, who chose this country as his especial 
kingdom, and called together a company of holy Rishis to establish his 
wor^ip in its forests. vHence Bahraich, or Prahm-dich, ‘ the assembly 
of Brdhma.’ In legendary times it formed a division of the kingdom of 
Adjodhya, known as Uttar-Kosala, and w'as governed by Lava, the son 
of Rdmd, whose capital was at Sravasti, now known as Sahet Mahet, 
the ruins of which are situated in the east of this District, on the south 
bank of the Rdpti. Uttar-Kosala also claims to be the cradle of 
Buddhism. Sakya Buddha, the founder of the faith, was born within 
its borders at KapiMnagara (now Nagar, near Basti) about 623 B.c., 
and passed nineteen .years of his life at Sravasti. The king and his 
minister became converts to the new faith, and Brdhmanism was 
temporarily overthrown. The Chinese traveller. Fa Hian, who visited 
the country about 410 a.d., at a time when Buddhism had lost its 
supremacy, describes the city as in a decayed state, containing oily 
200 families, but abounding in remains of monastic buildings, memorial 
pillars, shrines, etc., which have been identified and described by 
General Cunningham in his Ancient Geography (vol. L pp. 408, 
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409). ^ Other Buddhistic remains have been identified at Tandwa, a 
village about 9 miles west of Sahet Mahet, where the Hindus still 
worship a statue of Mahd Mii, Buddha’s mother, under the name of 
Sitd Mii. Buddhist coins have also been found on the banks of the 
Gogra. In common with the rest of Eastern Oudh, the District is said 
to have been at one time under the Bhars, ^and the name of 
Bahraich itself is derived by some etymologists from this race. No 
distinctive memorials of this people are now found. The descend¬ 
ants of the Bhars who escaped the^sword of the Rdjputs on their 
conquest of the coimtry, must either have emigrated or been 
absorbed in the rest of the population. The Jduhammadans first 
made their appearance in Bahraich in 1033 a.d., under Sayyid Sdlir 
Masddd, who overran the country, but after a series of victories was 
defeated at Bahraich town by the confederate Rdjput princes, and 
slain with almost his entire army. A famous shrine, frequented by" 
Muhammadans from all parts of India, covers his remains. Various 
expeditions followed, but it was not till the middle o| the 13th century 
that a regular Muhammadan governmcnt^was established in the trans- 
Gogra region. One of the earliest governors was Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmtid, son of Sultdn Shams-iid-din Altamsh, who vigorously ruled the 
District until he succeeded to the throne of Delhi in 1246. For the best 
part of a century after Ndsir-ud-din’s rule, the records of Bahraich 
contain nothing noteworthy. The Ansaris, the descendants of the 
earlier Musalmdn settlers and invaders, were gradually extending their 
hold over the south of the country in Hisimpur; but the older races 
were not yet crushed, for so late as the end of the 14th century 
Bhar chieftains held sway both in this pargand and in Fakhrpur. 
In 1340 the first of the series of land grants was made, from which 
sprang most of the late* tdlukddri families i» the Districtr In,that 
year, a large tract of country in Jarauli pargand was awarded by 
the Emperor Ghids-ud-din to a Persian Sayyid family, who entered 
into possession after expelling by force the Bhar Rdji, who had 
previously held the villages. In the next reign — that of Firoz 
Shdh Tughlak— a. large tract in the east of the District, which was 
overrun by banditti, was made over to a young Janwdr officer of the 
Eniperor, named Bariah Sdh, as a reward for ridding the country of 
the gang and restoring order. Bariah Sdh took up his residence at 
Ikauna, and became the founder of the great family which in the 
course of 17 generations has provided landlords for many estates 
in Bahraich and Gonda Districts. The Raikwdrs are the descendants 
of two brothers, Surdjbans Rdjputs, who migrated from Raika in 
Kashmir. The son of one of the brothers obtained service with the 
Bhar chief of Bamnauti. He served his master so well, and increased 
the value of his estate to such an extent, that the Rdjd refused to 
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acknowledge the authority of the Delhi Government, and rebelled. The 
young Raikw^r took advantage of the opportunity, slew his master, 
and possessed himself of the estate. This was about 1450 a.d., and 
from that day the Raikwdrs have remained masters of the western 
portion of the District. At the end of the 15th century, the District 
was occupied mueji as follows:—The Ans^ris in the south, the 
Janwiirs in the east, and the Raikwdrs in the west, held the southern 
portion of the district.; while the northern tracts were practically 
independent under the sway of hijl chieftains. During the governorship 
of KdM Pahir, the nephew of the EmperOr Bahlol Lodi, these 
turbulent chiefs were brought into some sort of subjection, being made, 
nominally at least, to acknowledge the imperial sway, and pay revenue. 
In the,reign of Akba? (1556-1605), Bahraich District, together 
with a portion of the Nepil /arJ/, was formed into an administrative 
division, called Sarkdr Bahraich. It comprised 11 pargands or Fiscal 
Divisions, with a cultivated area of 1,664,714 b'tghds or 867 square 
miles, and paid a^^total revenue of 24,079,624 ddms, which, at the rate 
of 40 per rupee, is equal to Rs. 601,990 (say ^(^60,199). The Raikwdrs 
and Janwirs continued to extend their possessions to the west and east, 
principally by further grants, but partly by conquest. A grant of a few 
small villages in the northern pargands to a Muhammadan officer of 
Shdh Jhhdn became the nucleus of the great estate of Ndnpira, now 
one of the finest in Oudh. The separation of Oudh from the Delhi 
hlmpire, and the independent rule of the Nawdb Wazfrs, dates from 
1724 A.D. Saddat Khdn, the sixth Nawdb, first introduced the farming 
of the revenue, under which system the local governors bound them¬ 
selves to pay a certain stated sum into the Government treasury, and 
werq^allowed to appropriate to themselves any surplus collections. 
The. systSm is said to Rave worked well while its author ruled Oudh, 
and Bahraich was for a time peculiarly fortunate in its Ndzims. The 
ten years’ administration of Bdlki-dds, and of his son, Rdi Amar Sinh, 
from 1807 to 1816, was the most prosperous period that Bahraich 
experienced under native government; and it was not for some time 
that the evil effects of the farming system showed themselves. The 
second successor of Rdi Amar Sinh, Hddi AH Khdn, commenced 
the practice of extortion by demanding an increase of one-eighth 
above the rates formerly paid. He fjund it difficult to realize this 
demand, and as a means to that end he favoured the system of the 
incorporation of the khdlsd lands (independent” villages held under 
direct engagement with the State) in the great tdlukdd'rs’ estates. This 
policy was continued under his successors, until, between 1816 and 
1856, 788 such villages were absorbed in the nine great estates. It 
was, however, during the farming of one Raghubar Dayal, who held 
the contract of the revenues for Bahraich and Gonda in 1846-47, that 
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oppression rose to its height. His administration ia described as 
‘a reign of terror, such as has seldom been experienced by any 
Province in the worst days of native rule.’ A British officer who was 
deputed to report on the country that had suffered from this man, wrote 
as follows in 1849:—‘The once flourishing Districts of Gonda and 
Bahraich, so noted for fertility and beauty, are mow for the greater 
part uncultivated. Villages completely deserted, in the midst of lands 
devoid of all tillage, everywhere meet the eytf. F/om Fyzabad to 
Bahraich, a distance of 80 miles, I pjissed over plains which had been 
well cultivated, but now lay entirely waste—a scene for two years of 
great misery, ending in desolation.’ The annexation of Oudh, in 
February 1856, put an end to this misrule and misery. British 
officers were appointed, police and revenue establishments reorganized, 
courts of justice established, and, most important of all, an equitable 
settlement of the land revenue effected. In doing this, as few 
changes as possible were made regarding title to property. Of 3682 
villages which the tdlukddrs held in the year preceding annexation, the 
possession of 2998 was confirmed to th<?m. Of the remainder, one 
estate, comprising 305 villages, escheated for non-payment of revenue ; 
for 230 deserted villages no settlement was made ; while in 78 villages 
only were the tdlukddrs ousted in favour of rival claimants. The great 
landholders had been liberally dealt with, but on the outbreak of the 
Mutiny many of them preferred to return to the old state of lawless¬ 
ness which had preceded the enforced peace and order of British rule. 
A section of them declared against us in 1857, and their estates, com¬ 
prising 1418 villages, were transferred to other landholders who had 
remained loyal during the struggle. 

Population .—The population of Bahraich, according to the Ceasus 
of 1869, is 406,769 males&nd 367,708 females ; total, 774,477,*dweUing 
in 1965 villages and townships, and 153,007 houses ; average pressure 
of the population on the soil, 293 per square mile. The Hindus 
number 676,313, or 87’32 per cent, of the population; Muhammadans, 
98,124, or 12'68 per cent.; Christians, 40, viz. 34 Europeans and 6 
Eurasians. The higher-caste Hindus are thus represented:—Brihmans, 
71,215; Kshattriyas, 20,514; and Vaisyas, 15,725. Of the lower-class 
Hindus the principal castes are—Ahir, 91,479, the most numerous 
caste in the District; Chdmdr, 56,329; Gara^a, 15,068; Kah.dr, 
32,319; Kdrmf, 79,723; Kori, 37,500; Lodhd, 31,231 ; Murdo, 
21,411; Ndo, 15,740; and Pdsi, 29,808. The higher classes of 
Muhammadans are subdivided as follows:—Pathdn, 21,288; Shaikh, 
9967; Sayyid, 1795 ; Mughal, 1170. The population of the District 
is almost entirely rural.. There are only tw'o municipal towns with 
upwards of 5000 inhabitants, viz. Bahraich, population 18,986, and 
Nanpara, 6866. The other towns of importance are— Jarwal, 4510; 
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Bhinga, 4341; and Baluampur, 2578, Of the 1828 villages or town¬ 
ships, 752 contain less than 200 inhabitants, 590 from 200 to 500, 393 
from 500 to 1000, 98 from 1000 to 2000, 13 from 2000 to 5000, 
and 2 more than 6000 inhabitants. ■ 

Agriculture. —The principal agricultural staples of the District are 
rice, Indian corn, ^barley, and wheat, which together cover 47’9 per 
cent, of the total cultivated area.. Two great harvests are raised during 
the year, the khanfoi. ./inter, and the rabt or spring crops. ■ According 
to the Settlement Report, the agreage under the different crops is as 
follows :— Kharif—-net, 167,041; Indian corn, 76,217 ; jodr, 10,565 ; 
mds-kaldi, 12,388; kodo, 17,104; other crops, 67,012: total kharif 
cultivation, 350,327. Rab.i —wheat, 54,411 ; barley, 65,416; wheat 
and barley mixed, 37,036; rape-seed, 24,935 > linseed, 8059; mustard, 
1256; cotton, 2932; gram, 12,711; tnasuri, 9731; ar/tar, 11,955; 
tobacco, 724; sugar-cane, 2480; peas, 3397; vegetables, 2122; other 
crops, 163,416: total cultivation, 401,481. Total cultivated area,' 
including fallow land, 836,157 acres. The average holding of each 
cultivator is 5^25 acres. Irrigation is largely practised. The method 
adopted is described in the article on Bara Banki District. The 
condition of the peasantry is said to be better in Bahraich than in 
any other part of Oudh, and to be fast improving. ‘Rents, although 
high, are lower than in some Districts, and are reported to be 10 
per cent, below the rates prevailing in Bara Banki. The latest official 
return gives the rates for land growing rice or wheat at 7s. gd. per 
acre, and for maize or barley at 6s. 8|d. per acre. Rents are com¬ 
monly paid in grain at the rate of one-half the crop raised. A system 
of modified serfage is common here, as in other Districts east of the 
Gogra, by which a man receives an advance from a farmer of a sum 
varying Irom to ;^io, and practically Bicomes his bond serf for 
life, receiving, however, one-sixth of the crop which he raises. The 
common rate of wages for agricultural labour is i^d. a day in money, 
with an allowance of parched grain, generally maize, worth about is. 
a month. Prices of food grains are about 10 per cent, lower than 
those prevalent in Lucknow, but are rapidly rising. The Administrative 
Report for 1875-76 returns the rates as follow:—Wheat, ist quality 
3s.. I id., and quality 3s., per cwt.; rice, ist quality 5si 5d., and quality 
4s. gd., per cwt. ,The grains, hovever, which form the ordinary 
food of the people, are much lower in price. As indicated in the 
historical sketch, the land is held for the most part in tdlukddri tenure, 
the superior proprietary right resting in a single person, the lord of 
the domain ; and perhaps in no District of Oudh was the feudaliza- 
tion of the country so complete on the annexation of the Province 
as in Bahraich. These tdlukddri estates are 36 in number, comprising 
1760 villages, the revised Government assessment being ;^94,i48. Of 
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these II are ancestral, 7 were acquired during the 40 years pre¬ 
ceding annexation, while 18 were confiscated for rebellion during the 
Mutiny, and conferred upon fresh owners as a reward for loyal service. 
Scarcity, caused by drought, is the most common natural calamity to 
svhich Bahraich District is liable, the northern tracts being the first to 
feel the pinch of famine. The two last dearth* occurred in 1869 
and 1874. Five first-class District roads intersect the District, aggre¬ 
gating 106 miles in length; the second-class roads aggregate 208 miles. 
A bridge of boats is maintained acipss the Gogra at Bahrampur on 
the road to Lucknow during the dry season, replaced by a well-served 
ferry during the rains. Three other main, and ten minor, ferries are 
also kept up on the Gogra, and seven on the Rdpti. 

Commerce and Trade .—The trade of the District consists praicipally 
of the export down the rivers of gram, clarified butter (ghi), and 
timber. Piece-goods, salt, and pulses form the chief imports. No 
statistics exist as to the value of the trade, which is registered in 
Fyzabad District. The timber chiefly comes from tiie Nepdl forests, 
whence it is floated down the Kauridla aSd Rdpti. The Government 
forests within the District have only been recently reserved, and have not 
as yet yielded much timber. The main timber mart in the District is 
Bahramghat on the Gogra, whence the logs are conveyed southward 
by road to Lucknow and Cawnpore. The manufactures of Bahraich 
are confined to coarse cotton weaving, common throughout the District, 
and a good quality of felt manufactured at Bahraich and Jarwal towns. 

Administration .—The total revenue of the District in 1875-76 
amounted to ^^104,724, of which ;^97,533 was derived directly from 
the land. The total expense of civil administration, as represented by 
the cost of oflficials and police of all kinds, amounted in the same.jiear 
to 1,395. Thirteen cilil and revenue, and ig magisterial, court»are 
maintained in the District. The police force consists of three bodies 
—the regular police, numbering 448 officers and men, maintained at 
a cost to the State of ;i^'6i42 a year; a village watch, numbering 2755, 
and maintained by the villagers or landholders at an estimated cost 
of and a municipal force of 60 officers and men, costing 

;^3883 from local funds. During the year 1873, 1786 cases were 
brought by the police before the magistrates, and 1415 convictions 
obtained. The Government or aided educatioyfel institutions consist 
of the District school in Bahraich town, with three suburban branches, 
attended by 236 boys* 2 middle-class English schools, with 120 pupils; 
I vernacular middle-class school, attended by 74 boys; and 39 village 
schools, attended by 1406 boys. This is exclusive of uninspected village 
schools, for which no returns are available. Several of the landholders 
maintain schools at their own expense, and take a real interest in the 
spread of education. 
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Medical Aspects.—HYie. climate resembles in some points that of 
Bengal, being cooler than in Districts south of the'Gogra, but more 
noist and enfeebling. Average annual rainfall, 45 inches. The pre- 
mlent diseases are fever, diarrhcea, goitre, and skin disorders. Two 
Government charitable dispensaries are maintained at Bahraich and 
Hisdmpur towns, wCth an annual average of 220 in-door and 7907 out¬ 
door patients. 

Rg.hr g.inh — Tihsib c r Subdivision in Bahraich District, Oudh, lying 
between lat. 27° 15' 45" and 27°aS6' n., and between long. 81° 29' 45" 
and 82° 15' E. Bounded on the north by Ndnpdra iahsil and the 
independent territory of Nepdl, on the east by Balrdmpur, on the 
south by Gonda District, and on the west by Hisdmpur iahsil. Area, 
992 square miles, of which 436 are cultivated; pop. (1869), Hindus, 
* 37 > 87 S J Muhammadans, 28,688; total, 266,563, viz. 138,803 males 
and 127,760 females: number of villages or towns, 721; average 
density of population, 266 per square mile. The tahsil consists of the 
four parganAs of Bahraich, Ikauna, Bhinga, and Tulsipur. 

Bahraich. — Pargand in Bahraich tahsil, Bahraich District, Oudh. 
Bounded on the north by Bhinga, Charda, and Nanpara; on the east by 
Ikauna; and on the south and west by Hisdmpur and Fakhrpur parganAs. 
The history of the pargand is included in the account of Bahraich 
District. Its present area is 329 square miles, with a maximum 
length from south-east to north-west of 32 miles, and an average 
breadth of 13 miles. Under native rule its area was three times as 
large, including the whole of Bhinga and Ikauna, besides portions of 
Ndnpdra and Charda. It forms a portion of the belt of high land which 
runs through the District in a south-easterly direction, having Bahraich 
and Ndnpdra towns on its south-western edge. This plateau, about 30 
feet' high)' forms the rratershed between the'^Gogra and Rdpti rivers. 
The pargand is well wooded, some of the mango groves being of 
unusual size; but its most marked feature is the wide expanse of 
waste land. Out of a total area of 329 square miles, at the time of 
the settlement measurements, only nr were under the plough. The 
soil is generally a good loam, consisting, as a rule, of two-thirds 
clay and one-third sand; and, with fair farming and irrigation, it will 
produce excellent crops. Government land revenue, ;^io,256; 
average incidence, 2s. yfd. per acre of mltivated area; is. 2d. per 
acre of assessable area; and is. o|d. per acre of total area. Pop. 
(1869), Hindus, 84,777; Muhammadans, 17,391'; total, 102,168, viz. 
53,680 males and 48,488 females: number of villages, 329; average 
density of population, 313 per square mile. Four roads lead from 
Bahraich town to Gonda, Ikauna, Bhinga, and Ndnpdra, while cart 
tracks branch in every direction. The traffic is mainly grain, which is 
exported to the marts of Colonelganj and Nawdbganj, and via 
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5 ahramghat to Lucknow. Besides the town schools at Bahraich, 
lOvemment schools are situated in four villages, attended by 134 boys. 

Bahraich. —Chief town and administrative headquarters of Bahraich 
Hstrict, Oudh; situated in the centre of the District, on the road from 
?ahramghat to Nepilganj. Lat 27° 34' 52" n., long. 81° 38' 2" e.; pop. 
1869), Hindus, 9,305 ; Muhammadans, 10,908; to>al, 20,213, residing 

I 4260 houses. The residences of the European officers, and the 

jovemment buildings, lie on a high bank abyue thf old bed of the 
lOgra (Ghdgra). As a commercial ^town, Bahraich seems never to 
ave thriven. The municipality can with difficulty raise funds for 
s necessary expenditure. The trade of the town is principally in 
rticles of local consumption, the total value of goods paying octroi in 
870-71 being chiefly consisting of grain, sugar, ghj, dried 

uits, spices, etc. There is a fairly brisk local trade in piece-goods 
ad copper utensils. The through traffic in 1870-71 was valued at 
Jj’a 1,959, comprising grain, sugar, ght, oil, timber, tobacco, hides, etc. 
/Overnment District school, attended by 240 pupil^; 12 lower-class 
;hools, with 211 boys. The American* Methodist Mission has a 
atiofl in the town, and maintains a school. Town police force, 24 of 

II ranks; Government dispensary. The principal building of interest 
i the shrind of Masifld, a famous warrior and saint, who invaded 
Sahraich about 1033 a.d., and who, after several victories,* tyas 
efeated and slain by the confederate Hindu princes. The shrine is 
laintained by the reputed descendants of some servants of the hero, 
lid 150,000 pilgrims, both Muhammadans and Hindus, visit the place 
uring an annual fair held in the month of Jaishtha. Tombs of his 
rincipal followers are also objects of veneration. A famous Muham- 
ladan monastery still exists in the town, founded by a holy man ftam 
looltan about 1620. The Daulat-khini, once»a handsome'range.of 
uildings, now in ruins, was built by the Nawib Asif-ud-dauld, who 
equently visited the District on hunting expeditions. Municipal 
ivenue in 1876-77, ^^1317 ; incidence of taxation, is. o|d. per head of 
op. within municipal limits. 

Bahramghat. —Town in Bara Banki District, Oudh, on the right 
ank of the Gogra (Ghdgra) river. Lat. 27° 7' n., long. 81° 30' e. 
.n important trading mart. A branch of the Oudlj and Rohilkhand 
railway runs to Bahramghat from the main line<at Nawdbganj, and 
onnects it with the capital, Lucknow, 39 miles distant; and a bridge of 
oats here spans the Gogra (Ghdgra), and opens up the country on the 
ther side of the river. Considerable traffic is carried both by the 
lilway and the bridge. The principal exports by train are gM, jodr, 
mber, cotton seed, etc.; and the imports, piece-goods, salt, and 
nseed. The traffic over the bridge consists mainly of timber, rice 
nd other food grains, oil-seeds, cattle, hemp, etc., from Bahraich on 
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the north; and cotton cloth, salt, pulses, metal utensils, eta, from 
Southeiai Oudh and Cawnpore. 

Bahrdnipiir.— See Bekhampur. 

Bahu. —A river in Cuddapah District; Madras; rises in the 
Madanapalli tdluk, and, passing through Voilpid and Raichoti tdluks, 
joins with other streliins to form the Cheyair. 

Baideswar. —Village on the Mahdnadi river, in Bdnkl State, 
Orissa. Lat. 20° 21' if n., long. 85° 25' 30" e. Has traffic in salt, 
spices, cocoa-nuts, and brass utensils, which are taken to Sambalpur 
in the Central Provinces; cotton, wheat, rice, oil-seeds, iron, tasur 
cloth, etc., are brought back in exchange. Police outpost. 

Baidur.—Town in South Kanara District, Madras. Lat. 13° 52' 15" 
N., long. 74° 39' 30" E. ; houses, 898; pop. (1871), 1924. The extreme 
north-western town of the Presidency, 18 miles north of Kundapur. 

Baidyabdti. —Municipality and important market town on the'Hvigli 
river, Hdgli District, Bengal, and a station on the East Indian Railway ; 
15 miles from Ca'cuttx Lat. 22° 47' 25" n., long. 88° 22' 20" e. ; pop. 
(1872), 13,332, comprising 12,206 Hindus and 1126 Muhammadans. 
A market, said to be one of the largest in Bengal, is held here twice a'week, 
at which large transactions take place in various kinds of produce, and 
specially in jute, which is brought from all parts of the adjacent country. 
Rope made of jute and hemp is manufactured in the town. Municipal 
income in 1876-77, .;^68i; rate of municipal taxation, ii^d. per head 
of population within municipal limits. 

Baidyandth.— Lat. 25° 17' n., long. 83° 36' 15" e. Village- in 
Shihabad District, Bengal; contains a ruin, with many obelisks and 
images, attributed to Mddan Pdl, a Sivird Rdjd. 

JBaikal. —Town and fort, South Kanara District, Madras.— See 
Bbkal. * 

Baikanthpur. —Municipality in Patnd District, Bengal. Lat. 25° 
29' 30" N., long, 85° 25' 15" E.; pop. (1872), 6088, of whom 5797 
are Hindus and 291 Muhammadans. Situated on the Ganges 5 
miles below the point where the Pdnpdn joins that river, BaikanthpUr 
is a place of great sanctity, thronged by pilgrims at the festival of 
Sivardtri. The town was much larger in the beginning of this century 
than it now is, and then had a considerable weaving population. 
Municipal income in< 1876-77, ;^i47; rUe of municipal taxation, 5d. 
per head of population within municipal limits. . 

Baila Bhela. —Town in Rae Bareli District, Oudh. Rather a 
Collection of hamlets than a town. Pop. (1869), 4887, principally 
Sivaite Hindus. Bi-weekly market. Government school, 
del. BaUgaon. —Village in Unao District, Oudh; 5 miles north-west 
Bahrd. Purwa, and 16 miles south-east of Unao town.. Ruined fortress; 
tracks brakly market, attended by from 4000 to 5060 people; trade in 
exported to 
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;wellery, wood, iron, agricultural implements, cloth; school. Pleasantly 
Ituated among groves of mango and mahud trees. 

BailhongaL —Town in Belgaum District, Bombay.— See Hongal. 

BainchL —Village on 'the Grand Trunk 'Road,^*in HUglf District, 
iengal, and a station on the East Indian Railway; distant from 
Calcutta 44 miles. Lat. 23° 7' n., long. 88° 15' e. ; pop. (1872), 
538. Once notorious for its bands of ddkdits, or gang-robbers. 

BairamgMt. —^Village in Ellichpdr District, Brfrdr ;.with great annual 
lir held in October, at which 5o,oo<| people assemble. Lat. 21° 22' 
o" N., long. 7 7° 38' 30" K. Sacrifices of thousands of animals are offered 
efore a rock, approached by a long flight of steps, the Hindus on one 
ide and the Musalmdns on the other. 

Baitaraail River.— The Styx of Hindu mythology, rises among the 
ills in the north-western portion of Keunjhar State, Orissa; flows firtt 
1 a south-westerly and then in an easterly direction, forming successively 
le boundary between Keunjhar and Morbhanj States, between. 
Leunjhar and the District of Cuttack, and between Cuttack and 
^alasor. Lat. 20° 44' 45" to 21° 27'45" N.,*long. 85° 35' to 86°.5i' 15" e. 
n the latter District its waters join those of the Brdhmanf, and the 
nited stream flows, under the name of the Dhamrd, into the Bay of 
lengal. The river is navigable as far as Olokh, 15 miles from its 
louth; beyond this point it is not affected by the tide, and above’it the 
iver is fordable during the hot season. There is a legend that Rdmd, 
'hen marching to Ceylon to rescue his wife Sftd from the ten-headed 
emon Rdvana, halted at the river-side on the borders of Keunjhar; 
nd, in commemoration of this event, large numbers of people visit the 
;ver every January. Chief tributaries, Sdlnadf and Malai in Balasor 
)istrict Principal places on the banks, Anandapur, Olokh, and 
Ihdndbdli. * • ' - 

Bajdna.'— Tributary State within the Political Agency of Kdthidwdr 
1 the Province of Guzerat, Bombay, lying between 22° 57' 45" and 
3° 10' 30" N. lat., and between 71° 39' 45" and 71° 59' 30" e. long.; 
ituated inland between the Baun of Cutch (Kachchh) and Ahrnedabad 
hstrict. ■ Pop. (1872), 17,456, distributed among 26 villages; estimated 
ross revenue, ^5000. The country is flat; the soil is light and in 
lany places impregnated with salt, producing only cotton and the 
ommoner varieties of grain; there are no rive^ and the supply of 
ater is obtained entirely from wells. The climate is hot and dry, 
'he prevailing disease'is fever. Most of the inhabitants belong to a 
redatory class of Muhammadans called Jdt.s. There are no made 
Dads. Communication is kept up by bullock carts and pack-bullocks, 
'he nearest port is Dholera. There is one school, with 50 pupils, 
iajdna ranks as a fourth-class State among the many petty States of 
Ldthidwdr. The ruler first entered into engagements with the British 
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in 1807. The present {1875) chief is Malik Nasib Khdn, a Muham¬ 
madan, forty-eight years of age. He pays to the British Government 
and the Naw^b of Jundgarh a tribute of ;^8o3, 14s., and maintains a 
military force of 50 men.' He holds no sauad authorizing adoption; 
succession follows the rule of primogeniture. 

Bajdna.—Chief'town of the State of the same name in Kdthi^w^r, 
in political connection with the Bombay Presidency. Lat 23° 7' N., 
long. 71° 49'15",£. > 

Baj-baj {Budge-Budge ).—Smqll village on the bank of the HUglf, 
in the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal. Lat. 22° 29' n., 
long. 88° 14' E. It is about 15 miles by river below Calcutta, and is 
noted as being the site of a fort captured from the forces of Sirdj-ud- 
dauld by Clive in 1756. The inhabitants belong almost entirely to 
fishing castes. 

B^itpur.—Town and thdnd (police station) in Maimanslnh District, 
Bengal. Lat. 24° 12' 40" n., long. 90° 59' 43" e. ; number of houses, 742; 
population abou\ 3700. Has a municipal police force. Municipal 
revenue in 1869-70, ;£68. formerly noted for its muslin manufacture. 
The East India Company had a factory here. 

Bajw4ra.—Village in Hoshidrpur District, Punjab; mile east of 
Hoshidrpur. Pop. (1868), 2641. Said to have been formerly the 
principal place in this neighbourhood, and ‘ celebrated for cloth- 
weavers and pious Brdhmans.’ The buildings extend for 2285 acres, 
but the greater part now consists of ruins, and furnishes broken bricks 
for metalling roads. Contains a picturesque brick fort, the only one in 
the District not dismantled since the advent of British rule. 

Bdkarganj. —A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bssgal, lying between 21° 49' and 23° 4' 45" n. lat., and between 
89^ 53' 45" and 91° 4"' 50" e. long .; atea (iS/’j), after recent transfers, 
4066 square miles; population, proportionately reduced from the Census 
of 1872, 1,874,201 souls. It forms the southernmost District of the 
Dacca Division, and is bounded on the north by the Districts of Dacca 
and Farfdpur; on the east by the Meghnd and ShdhbizpUr rivers, 
separating it from Nodkhdlf and Tipperah; on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal; and on the west by Jessor and Farid pur Districts. The 
Administrative Headquarters are at J’arisal, the chief town of the 
District, situated on the river of the same i ame. 

Physical As/>ec/s.—iiikaTga.n] is a typical part of the alluvial delta 
formed by the three great river systems of Bengal. It is watered by the 
united streams of the Ganges, the, Brahmaputra, and the Meghn^, and 
traversed by innumerable rivers and water-courses, forming a most 
intricate network of channels, which are ever changing their courses. 
The whole District presents the appearance of an unbroken level, 
although there is a very slight and gradual decline from the east towards 
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the west and north-west. The level of even the highest part of the 
District is only just sufficient to protect it from ordi^ry floods, while 
the western and north-western parts lie so low that the water of the 
numerous channels and Streams collects in extensive marshes and 
swamps. These are often of great size and depth, abound in fish, and 
frequently during the rainy season overspread the adjacent country. 
Among the principal swamps (jhils) are—(i) Balbdridalud marsh, occu¬ 
pying an ordinary area of 39’4S square miles j (f) Bdghii marsh, 30'39 
square miles; (3) Sdlti marsh, 24-71 square miles; and (4) Rdmsil 
•marsh, 21-61 square miles. On the southern face of the District, 
bordering on the Bay of Bengal, lies the Bdkaiganj portion of the 
SuNDARBANS Or Seaboard jungles. But in many parts the land has now 
been cleared almost to the sea. The river system of Bdkargj^nj con¬ 
sists of the offshoots from the great estuary of the Meghni, and the 
tributaries and distributaries of the Aridl Khdn and the Bdleswar, the 
two other principal rivers of the District. The numerous names given 
to these rivers in different parts of their courses cause* great confusion. 
The Meghni estuary itself is called at different parts of its course the 
Sdtbdrid, the Bokdinagar, the Ilsd, the Tetulid, and the Shdhbdzpur; 
and the same perplexing multiplicity of names extends even to the 
smallest khdl or water-course, which the villagers on one side often 
call by a name quite different from that by which it is known on the 
other. These khdls intersect the District in every direction, and are so 
numerous that it is difficult to get about except by boat at any season 
of the year. Indeed, there are hardly any roads in the District, and 
every peasant has his own boat in which he moves from place to place. 
The few trading villages to be found in the District are invariably 
situated on the banks of a stream, but the inhabitants do not love^to 
congregate into villages. ‘Each man builds his liOmestead off his awn 
land, generally on 'the highest spot in his holding, without any reference 
to his neighbours; and as a rule, therefore, the homesteads are apart 
from each other. They are surrounded with dense plantations of cocoa- 
nut and betel-mit palms and bamboos, presenting a very picturesque 
appearance. The only forests in the District are in the southern 
Sundarbans tract; they yield an abundant supply of timber and fire¬ 
wood, and some honey and wax, and give shelter, to tigers, leopards, 
and other wild animals. Game-birds are ve#y numerous in the 
District, and fish abound in all the streams' many of which also 
contain formidable crocodiles. Marabouts, kingfishers, flamingoes, 
cranes, pelicans, and wild geese are killed for the sake of their 
plumage, which is sent to Calcutta. 

Administrative History .—Bdkarganj probably formed part of Todar 
Mali’s (1582) satkdr of Sondrgaon.. In the readjustment of Bengal by 
Sultdn Shujd in 1658, the Bdkarganj portion of fhe Sundarbans is for the 
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first time mentioned, under the name of Murddkhdni. The next settle¬ 
ment of Bengal^ was made by Nawdb Jafar Khdn in 1721, during the 
reign of Muhammad Shdh. By this settlement all Bengal was divided 
into thirteen cha^lds, one of which, chakhl Jahdngfmagar, included 
Bakarganj and tHfc Sundarbans. From the cession of Bengal to the 
East India CompaViy in 1765 down to. 1817,- the District formed part 
of the Dacca Collectorate, but was administered by a. judge and 
magistrate of its.own, ^vhose headquarters were originally at the town 
of Bdkarganj, near the junction of the Krishnakdti and Khairabad 
rivers. This station is now in ruins. In 1801, the administrative 
headquarters were, transferred to Barisal. There have been numerous 
changes of jurisdiction in the District, the most important being the 
transfer (in 1869) to Bdkarganj of the large island of Dakshin Shdh- 
bdzpur, together with the adjacent sandbanks and islands (of which 
Mdnpurd is the chief) from Nodkhdli District 
Populaiion .—Previous to 1872, more than one attempt had been 
made to enumerate, or rather to estimate, the population of Bdkarganj, 
but no satisfactory results were obtained. The Census of 1872 dis¬ 
closed a population of 2,377,433 persons, inhabiting 42'69 villages and 
321,657 houses, the average pressure of the population on the soil 
being 482 per square mile. Since 1872 the Subdivision of Mdddrfpur, 
excluding Gaurnadi thdnd, has been transferred from Bdkarganj to 
Faridpur District, leaving the present area at 4066 square miles, with 
a population of 1,874,201. The number of villages per square mile 
in 1872 was 87, and of houses, 65; number of persons per village, 
557; ai)d per house, 7‘4. Classified according to sex, there were 
1,204,237 males and 1,173,196 females; proportion of males, 507 per 
csat. Classified according to age, there were—under twelve years, 
466,218'males and ^84,062 females; aboVe twelve years, 738,019 
males and 789,134 females. The excessive proportion of male above 
female children is due to the fact that here, as elsewhere throughout 
Indiaj the natives consider that girls attain womanhood at an earlier 
age than boys reach manhood. The ethnical division of the people 
shows:—Non-Asiatics, 27; Eurasians, 127; aboriginal tribes, 3023; 
.semi-Hinduized aborigines, 342,583; Hindu castes, 476,145; Hindus 
hot recognising caste, 10,497 ; Muhammadans, 1,540,965 ; and Maghs, 
4066. During the f^th and 18th centuries ine Maghs or Arakanese 
made regular raids in fleets of armed vessels up the rivers of Eastern 
Bengal, causing so much devastation that, in one of the early maps, 
a considerable tract is marked ‘depopulated by the Maghs.’ The 
Magh settlers in Bhkarganj have subsided under British rule into 
quiet, peaceable, and industrious communities. They are nominally 
Buddhists, but, from long residence in a District where Buddhism is 
unknown, nearly all traces of their religion have been obliterated, and 
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many of them have embraced Hinduism. They are fond of their 
old homes, to which they occasionally make short visits. They adhere 
to their own mode of living, intermarry only amon^ themselves, and 
build their dwellings on'the model of Burmese Ipuses. They first 
settled in the Sundarbans more than seventy years mo, when they fled 
from their country, during the war between the Pega and Arakan Rdjis, 
which en^ed in the conquest of Arakan. Of the higher castes of 
Hindus there are in Bdkarganj — Brdhman^ ,65,2^4; Kshattriyas, 
112; Rdjputs, 952 j Baidyas, i2|96o] and Kayasths, i,25,-i64. 
Amongst the Sudrds, or low castes, the most important are. the 
Chanddls (fishermen, cultivators, etc,), who forin by far the most 
numerous caste in the District, 326,775; Napits, or barbers, 40,044; 
and Kaibarttds (cultivators and fishermen), 29,341. The Hindus, as 
grouped together on the basis of religion, number altogether ^27,393, 
or 34'8 per cent of the population; while the number of the .followers 
of Isldm is 2,377,433, or 64-8 per 'cent The Christians number 
4852, of whom 154 are Europeans or Eurasiapg. Amongst the 
Muhammadans, the Fardizis, a puritan, but here not actively fanatical, 
sect, deserve special mention. They are very numerous in Bdkarganj, 
especially in the southern parts of the District, but the original home 
of the .sect was in Faridpur, and a brief account of its origin and 
rise will be found in the article on that District. The population of 
Bdkarganj is, as has been stated, purely rural, and there is no tendency 
to gather into towns. The only town containing more than 5000 
inhabitants is the civil station of Barisal (population, 7684). In 
addition to Barisdl, there are three other municipal towns, or rather 
large villages, viz. Nalchiti, Jhalakati or IVfahdrdjganj, and Daulat 
Khan —all considerable trading places. Jhdlakdti is one of the largest 
timber markets in Easfcrn Bengal, especially .for the saler of sundri 
wood, which is exported to Calcutta and elsewhere for fuel. Daulat 
Khdn is the principal village in the island of Dakshfn Shdhbdzpur, 
and the headquarters of that Subdivision. Amongst the other trading 
villages of the District may be mentioned—Mdddrfpur Sdhibganj, 
Angarid, Sayyidpur, and Jabar Anld. Fairs are held in November 
at Ldkhutid, Bdnarfpdra, and Kulsokdti; in October at Jhdlakdti, and 
in March at Pirozpur. These are not religious gatherings, but meetings 
for.general amusement and trade; the largest of them is attended by 
five or six thousand persons. 

Agriculture .—forms the staple crop of the District, and indeed 
the only cereal grown to any extent. It consists of three sorts— dman, or 
•winter rice; dus, the autumn crop; and boro, or spring rice. These are, 
subdivided into more than a hundred well-recognised varieties. The 
dman, which is the most important crop, is sown on the setting in 
of the rains in spring, transplanted between the beginning of June and 
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the middle of August, and reaped in November and Decen^er, It 
requires much care, as it will not grow unless the ears can be kept well 
above the flood-AWter. Aus rice is sown in spring and the early part 
of the hot weatherk and reaped in August. In^many parts of the District 
it is transplanted like the dman crop, but in the northern portion it is 
simply sown broadmst. The crop js generally sown broadcast in 
December, and reaped in April or May; it is also sometimes trans¬ 
planted. Among the' qther crops of the District are mustard, pulses 
{khesdri and musurt), linseed, j betel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, 
safflower, and pdn. Jute is grown plentifully in the northern part of 
the District. Of the total area nearly three-fourths are under cultiva¬ 
tion. Rice lands yield from 12 cwts. of unhusked rice per acre in 
the casq of inferior land, to as much as 43 cwts. in the case of very 
fine land; a good average out-turn is from 17J to 22 cwts. per acre. 
The price of paddy varies, but it is seldom worth to the cultivator more 
than 2S. 8d. a cwt; and, speaking generally, a husbandman would be 
glad if he could aell it on the ground at 2 s., the price in many places 
being as low as is. 6d. or is. '8d. a cwt. From the above figures it will 
be seen that it is not easy to estimate the value of the rice crop per 
acre; an average calculation which has been made, however, shows the 
ordinary net profit to the cultivator to be, all things considered, about 
£,1, los. The condition of the peasantry is on the whole satisfactory; 
almost every man has his own little plot of ground, on which he grows 
sufflcient for the wants of his family. The average size of these little 
farms is about 4 acres. Most of the husbandmen are thought to possess 
rights of occupancy. Rates of rent vary considerably, according to the 
situation and quality of the soil; rice land rents at from 3s. to i8s. per 
aci;^; sugar-cane and pdn plantations at £\, 4s.; homestead land 
suri;pundirig dwellings^ at from 9s. to 30s. * Wages generally have 
doubled during the last few years, the present average rates being as 
follows':—Coolies, 6d. a day; agricultural day-labourers, 6d., 8d., or is. 
a day; bricklayers, carpenters, etc., when not paid by the job, 30s. to 
40s. a month. Although the prices of food have also risen, the increase 
has not been so marked as in the case of wages. The best cleaned rice 
in 1871 sold at from 4s. gd. to 5s. 5d. a cwt., and conjmon husked rice 
at from 4s. to 4s. ^pd. A special report on the land tenures of 
Bdkarganj District wiH be found in the Statistical Account of Bengal, 
vol. V. pp. 365-379. 

Natural Calamities .—Bdkarganj is subject to blight, which cannot, 
however, be said to materially affect the prosperity of the District, and 
tQ.flood, which often causes much injury. These floods are generally 
occasioned either by the rising of the rivers before they enter the 
District, or by the high tides which accompany cyclones. One of 
the most serious floods of the present century took place in 1822, in 
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which it was estimated that nearly 40,000 people lost their lives; 
the loss of cattle was estimated at 98,830 head, and the value of 
miscellaneous property destroyed at ;^i32,669; th€ records of the 
Collectorate were also swept away and totally destroyed. Other 
destructive floods have occurred since then, in 1832, 1855, 

1867, 1869, and 1870. In November 1876 the islands at the mouth 
of the Meghnd were swept by a terrible cyclone, which was followed 
by a severe outbreak of cholera. The erectipa of^protective works 
against these inundations would inplve enormous expenditure; no 
such works exist at present. , Bdkarganj is not liable to famines, and 
did not suffer during 1866, although prices rose considerably in that 
year, owing to the greatly increased export of rice to other parts of the 
country. The maximum price of paddy during the famine of 1866 was 
8s. io|d. a cwt., and of husked rice, 17s. id. a cwt. If these rates 
were reached in January or February, and if the rise of prices was 
known to be caused by the failure of the crops within the District, 
famine might reasonably be expected later in the y^ar. A deficient 
rainfall, which in other Districts would'seriously diminish the crop, 
might in Bdkarganj prove rather beneficial than otherwise. 

Commerce and Trade, etc .—The trade of the District is for the most 
’ part carried on at river-side markets, the principal of which have 
already been mentioned ; but a good deal of business is also done at 
the fairs, which are attended by large numbers of people. The chief 
exports are rice, betel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, and sundri wood; the principal 
imports—piece-goods, salt, tobacco, oil, oil-seeds, pulses, etc. Jute 
is exported to a considerable extent from the Maddrfpur Subdivision. 
The exports greatly exceed the imports in value. The only manufac¬ 
tures of the District are pottery, coarse cloth, oil, gur or molasses, ^d 
mats; of these only the pottery, which is cf excellent ^jualityj is 
exported. The few roads in the District are very short, and are not 
maintained by the Public Works Department, regular communication 
being, as has already been said, conducted entirely by water. 

Administration .—In 1818, the first year after its separation from 
Dacca, the net revenue of Bdkarganj was the net civil 

expenditure, .:^i3,647. By i86o-6i, the net revenue had increased to 
;^i5o,305, and the net civil expenditure tO;^32,584—that is to say, 
between 1818 and i860, the revenue of the'District increased by 
55 per cent., while the expenditure more thaif doubled, the increase 
being 139 per cent. *In 1870-71, the net revenue of the District had 
further risen to .;^203,445 (showing an increase since i860 of 35 per 
cent.), and the civil expenditure to ;^44,902, or an increase since 186^ 
of 38 per cent. The land tax forms the principal source of rev.enue, 
amounting in 1870 to £,\c^2,2i2, or seven-tenths of the whole; in 1818 
it was ;^89 ,s 66.' In 1818, there were i magisterial court and 3 revenue 
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and civil courts in the District; in 1850, there were 3, and in 1869, 8 
magisterial courts, the number of revenue and civil courts in these 
years being 10 aud 15 respectively. For police purposes, B^karganj is 
divided into 18 police circles (tMnds). Ir. 1871, the regular police 
force numbered 383 men of all ranks, maintained at a total cost of 
1,186. There was also a municipal force of 53 men, costing ;^403, 
and a rural police or village watch of 5135, costing,;^ 18,486. The total 
machinery, therefore,, for the protection of person and property con¬ 
sisted of 5771 oflicers and men, giving one man to every '85 square 
mile, or to every 412 of the population. The total cost was ,^30,075, 
equal to an average of is. pd. per square mile of area, and a 
fraction over 3d. per head of the population. Murders are numerous 
in Bakarganj, 32 having been reported in 1871, and 16 in the following 
year. The frequency of this and other crimes, such as ddkditi or gang- 
robbery,, has been attributed to the isolation of the dwellings, together 
with the conseqpent freedom of the people from those restraining 
influences which^a community exercises oh the members constituting 
it. Education is in a very backward state in the District, a fact which 
is explained by the circumstance that, except at the civil station, 
almost the entire community is composed of peasants and fishermen, 
alt intent upon earning their daily food, and caring nothing for an 
education which will not assist them to do so. A small triangular 
tract between the Barisil, Aridl Khan, and Swardpkdtl rivers, in the 
centre of the District, which forms an exception to this state of things 
in the character of its inhabitants, contains nearly all the State schools. 
The number of Government and aided schools in 1860-61 was 3, 
attended by 389 pupils; in 1870-71, the number of such schools was 
67, and of the pupils attending them 3116. The Barisil Government 
sc^^bol isvthe largest, in Eastern Bengal, and financially the most 
successful, the total cost to Government in 1871 for its 355 pupils 
being only ,;^3i, 12s. In 1872 the District was divided into 5 
administrative Subdivisions, namely, Barisal, Dakshfn Shahbdzpur, 
Maddripur, Pirozpur, and PatudkhaH. These were subdivided into 54 
fiscal divisions {pargands). 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of Bdkarganj is said to be one of the 
healthiest in Eastern Bengal, owing to the stiong south-west monsoon, 
which blows up fresh from the sea, and keeps the atmosphere cool. 
But the heavy rainfaK and consequent humidity of the atmosphere, 
combined with the use of bad water, act as sources of disease. The 
average monthly temperature varies from 78° minimum to 85° maximum, 
the thermometer ranging from 62° to 98°. The rainfall in 1871 was 
'inches at Barisdl, and ii2'96 inches at Daulat Khdn. The 
principal endemic diseases are fevers of all kinds and cholera; the 
latter disease and small-pox occasionally occur as epidemics. Cattle 
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disease has been prevalent of late years. A curious phdhomenon, 
known as the ‘ Barisdl guns,’ deserves mention in connection with the 
meteorological aspects of this District. It consist/ of loud reports 
heard from the direction of the sea, resembling the sound of guns. 
The causes of this phenomenon have been mucK discussed, but no 
conclusive explanation has yet been afforded. ' 

BfUEargainj.—- Former headquarters of the District of the same 
name, Bengal; situated near the junction of the JCns^nakdtf and Khair- 
abad rivers. Lat. 22° 32' 45" n., lojpg. 90° 23' 10" e. In r8oi the 
headquarters were transferred to Barisil, their present seat, and Bakar- 
ganj is now in ruins. 

Bdkesw&r, or KSina..—A small river of Bengal; rises in Birbhdm 
District, and, with its tributary the Kopdi or Kopd or Sdl Nadi, drains 
the country between the Ajai and the Mor or Maureksha, joining the 
latter river in Murshidabad District Course, easterly. Springs impreg¬ 
nated with sulphuretted hydrogen are found in the bed of the stream, 
with hot and cold jets within a few feet of each otjjer, about 8 miles 
west of Suri. One mile south of Tantifsdrd Village a group of hot 
sulphur springs (named Bhdm Bdkeswar) attracts an annual concourse 
of pilgrims, whose piety has erected a little temple city of more than 
300 brick shrines to Mahddeo on the river bank. 

Bakhar.—Fortified island in the Indus, Shikdrpur District, Sind.— 
See Bukkur. 

Bakhrd.—Village in Muzaffarpur, Bengal. Pop. (1872), 3372, 
comprising 2746 Hindus and 626 Muhammadans. Residence of a 
family of influential landholders, said to be- descendants of the sadr 
kamingos of Behar. Bakhra is a police outpost, and has a saltpetre 
store, distillery, two schools, and some temples. Distance from 
Muzaffarpur, 22 miles. * » » 

Bakhshi Kh&l. —Water channel in Hdgli District, Bengal, and the 
principal tributary of the Rupndrdyan river in that District. It drains 
the central marsh lying between the Ddmodar and the Rupndrdyan. 

Bakhtgarh.—Petty State in the Bheel Agency, under the Central 
Indian Agency. The chief,. Pratdp Sinha, is (1878) a minor, adopted 
by the widow of the late chief, with the consent of the Dhar Durbar. 
In accordance with the wish of the late Thdkur, the estate is managed 
under the supervision of the Bheel Agent. A payment of Hali rupees . 
16,502 is annually made to the Dhar State, uhder a settlement dating 
back to 1818. Tha State comprises 35 villages, 3 of which are indm; 
revenue in 1875, jC^^ 95 - 

Bakhti 4 rpur.-:-Village and station on the East Indian Railwa y, in^ 
Patnd District, Bengal; nearest station for Behar or Nawddd. Lat. 
25° 27' 30" N., long. 85° 34' E. ■ Distance from Calcutta, 310 miles. 

Bakkacherla.—Village in Bellary District, Madras. The site of an 
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important water project in connection with the Tungabhadra irrigation 
system. This project consists of anicuts across the Pennir and 
Badrapdmala rivto; a canal i8 miles in length and 52 yards broad, 
to feed the Anarifapdr, Singenamalla, Kondapur, and Pervir tanks; 
and a great reserv<'ir in the place of the present Bakkacherla tank, 
anticipated to cost ;^r35,i5o, and to irrigate about 11,000 acres of 
land now lying waste, but which-would then yield in land revenue 
;^64 oo per annum- » 

Bakl^ayasamudaram. — 'VJillage in Bellary District, Madras. 
Pop. (1871), 2295. Though small it pays a revenue of ;^8oi; 
situated 2 miles from Anantapur, where the principal fyois of the 
village live. It is built inimediately under the tank dam, and the 
streets are therefore usually under water; fever and cholera are almost 
endemic. The village was founded in 1364 on one end of the bund 
of which Anantasagaram (Anantapur) formed the other. — See 
Anantasagaram. 

Bakrd River.-r-A small and rapid stream of North Behar. Rises 
in the Murang, or lower Himalayan range, and flowing in a southerly 
direction, joins the Pandr at Rdmpur, 5 miles north of Ardriyd, in 
Pumiah District, Bengal. A good deal of timber is brought down the 
stream from Nepdl. 

Balc3ar.—^Village in Unao District, Oudh, on the left bank of the 
Ganges, 32 miles south-east of Unao town. The first seat of the 
Bais clan, conquered by Rdja Abhdi Chand. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 
1210, and Muhammadans, 12—total, 1222. Great annual fair in 
Kirtik, when 100,000 people assemble to bathe in the Ganges, 
which is held to be particularly sacred at this place. This little 
village, has acquired a modern interest from its connection with the 
Cawnpore‘massacre cf July 1857. A single boat-load of fugitives 
had managed to escape from the scene of butchery on the river at 
Cavrapore; but after two days’ pursuit by the mutineers, who lined 
both banks, and the slaughter of the majority of its occupants, it 
ran upon a sandbank near Baksar. I'he fire of the enemy prevented 
the boat being got afloat again, and 14 of its occupants landed to 
attempt to drive them off. Major De la Fosse, one of the survivors, 
thus tells the story:—‘ Directly we got on shore the insurgents retired; 
but having followed them up too far, we were cut off from the river, 
and had ourselves to recire as we were being surrounded. We could 
not make for the river, but had to go down parallel, and came at the 
river again a mile lower down, where we saw a large force of men right 
ip. front waiting for us, and another lot on the other bank, should we 
attempt to cross the river. On the bank of the river, just by the force 
in front, was a temple. We fired a volley and made for the temple, in 
which we took shelter, one man being killed and one wounded. From 
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the door of the temple, we fired on every insurgent who showed himself. 
Finding they could do nothing against us while we remaine'd inside, 
they heaped wood all round' and set it on fire. W^n we could no 
longer remain inside, on .account of the smoke an/ heat, we threw 
off the clothes we had, and, each taking a musket, charged through the 
fire. Seven of us out of twelve got into the water; 4 )Ut before we had 
gone far two poor fellows were shot. There were only five left now, 
and we had to swim, while the insurgents followecj us along both banks, 
wading, and firing as fast as they could. AfterVe had gone about 3 
miles down the stream, one of our partf, an artilleryman, to rest hitnself, 
began swimming on his back, and not knowing in what direction he 
was swimming, got on shore, and was killed. 'When*we had gone down 
about 6 miles, firing on both sides ceased; and soon after we were 
hailed by some natives on the Oudh side, who asked us to c6me on 
shore, and said that they would take us to their Riji, who was,friendly 
to the English. We gave ourselves up, and were taken 6 miles inland 
to the Rdjd, who treated us very kindly, giving us clothes and food.' 
Besides Major De la Fosse, the others# who escaped were Captain, 
Mowbray Thomson and two privates, who formed the sole survivors of 
the Cawnpore massacre. The boat from which the party had landed 
was overtaken by the mutineers, and the remaining occupants con¬ 
veyed back to Cawnpore, where they were slaughtered by order of the 
Ndn£ 

Bdkud Creek. —A short, deep branch of the Mahdnadl river, in 
Cuttack District, Bengal. It is the more southerly of the two channels 
leading inland from the anchorage at False Point, and it is also the ■ 
more direct of the two for navigation. A bar, about 1000 yards long, 
lies across the mouth, and is dry during the last quarter of the eto. 
At full tide, however, cargo-boats and steamers .onter easilj* Beyond 
the bar a channel of a feet is obtained, gradually deepening to 8, tfien 
shoaling again to 2, and eventually deepening into an excellent channel 
of 14 to 20 feet up to its junction with the Mahdnadl, a distance of 
about 16 miles. In this creek Government established its rice depot 
for throwing supplies into Orissa during the famine of 1866. 

Bdldgttiy. — Village in Sylhet District, Assam, on the Lower 
Bardk or Kusiydra river, with a large river-borne^trade in rice, jute, 
oil-seeds, and sitalpati mats. Lat. 24° 39' 15" H., long. 91° 52' 15" e. 
In 1876-77 the registered exports into Besigal included 137,800 
mounds of rice, 7000*0! paddy, and 3400 of jute ; the imports included 
;^i 8,300 of piece-goods, and 17,340 maimds of salt. 

BdldghAt Above the Ghdts').—^axat given to certain Districts of 
the old Vijayanagar kingdom of the Carnatic, to distinguish them' from 
the Carnatic payanghdt, the Districts ‘ below the ghdts,’ now called ‘ The 
Carnatic.’* Lat. 8° 10' to 16° N., long. 77° 20' to 80° 10' e. The Districts 
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of Bellaiy, Kumool, and Cuddapah' are still locally known as the 
B^lighdt. 

B&ldgh&t.—me upland country of Berar (in contradistinction to the 
payanghdi or lowland tracts) above the Ajanta ridge, sloping southwards 
beyond the g/idis (^r passes which lead up to it. Lakenwadi^^i/, the 
gateway to the Bdlaghit, is in lat. 20° 29' n., and long. 76° 37' e. 

B^l&gh 4 t ,—A British District in the Chief-Commissionership of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 21° 18' and 22° 22' n. lat, and 80° 3' 
30" and 81° 4' E. long. ■* Forms an irregular triangle, with its northern 
base resting on Mandla District, its- western side bounded by the- 
Bdgh and Wainganga rivers,.and its south-eastern by Raipur District 
Population in 1872, 195,008; area, 2608 square miles. The admini¬ 
strative headquarters are at Burha. 

Physical Aspects. — From the river Bdgh, Lower Bdldgh^t spreads 
in an open and fertile plain, fringed on its northern side with micaceous 
hill peaks and ridges, amid which a number of small valleys communi¬ 
cate with the highlands beyond. Higher up, the country is broken 
by .a series of irregular mountain ranges, often sparkling with mica, and 
running generally towards the west. Numerous valleys wind among the 
hills, which attain a height of 800 or 900 feet above the plain, and nearly 
2000 feet above sea level. The soil varies from rich alluvial deposits to 
a strong clay not susceptible of cultivation. The greater part of the 
District is drained by the Wainganga and its tributaries, but a few of 
the streams which rise in the upper country find their way into the 
Nerbudda (Narbadd). There are no lakes in Bdldghdt, but the undulat¬ 
ing surface and the perennial hill streams afford great facilities for 
irrigation. This is effected by numberless tanks, which in many cases 
ar<* emptied after the rains, and crops are sown in their beds. The 
highlands-are clothed with dense forest, and patches of scrub are 
scattered about the plains. On the banks of the Deo and the Son 
(Soane) is found the large katang bamboo, specimens of which have 
been exhibited 90 feet in length. The north of Bdldghdt is covered 
with forests; the finest of these is the large sal reserve of Topld, in the 
north-east corner, where the trees are magnificent. The jungle is 
tenanted by game of every kind, from the bison, which ranges the hill 
summits, to the fox and hare in the plains below. 

History .—The early history of the lowlands before the Marhattd inva¬ 
sion is uncertain, but mote than a century ago they were absorbed by the 
Bhonsld rulers of Ndgpur. The upper country was held by the Garhd 
Mandld kings until their subjugation by the Marhattds. The Buddhist 
l^f^nples of cut stone would seem to indicate a comparatively high 
civilisation at some remote period; but whatever prosperity now exists 
in the highlands has been created within the memory of man. Seventy 
years ago a primeval wilderness reigned throughout these regions; and ' 
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it is owing to the enterprise of Lachhman Nafk, and of the immigrants 
whom he introduced about 18x0, that Paraswiraand tl« 30 neighbour¬ 
ing villages are now flourishing settlements, surrounded by excellent 
rice fields, which never lack water even in the driest season. It is the 
aim of the English administration to foster such endeavours to people 
the waste; and the records of this process are,likely for some time to 
form the history of BAldghdt. 

Population. —The Census of 1872 disclosed a population of 195,008 
persons, and an area of 2608 square miles.. After recent changes, the 
returns of 1877 give a total of 302,482 persons, on an area of 3141 square 
miles, residing in 1028 villages. The Census of 1872, however, still 
remains the only basis for a detailed examination of the population. 
It showed 195,008 persons on an area of 2608 square miles, occupying 
781 villages and 37,192 houses: persons per square mile,*7477; 
villages per square mile, o'3o; houses per square mile, 14'26; .persons 
per village, 249'69; persons per house, 5‘24. Classified according to 
sex—males, 96,636 ; females, 98,372. In 1877, an estimate based on 
the Census of 1872 gave the following detSils:—Male children, 43,930 ; 
female children, 41,790. Ethnical division—Europeans, 4,; Eurasians, 
3 ; aboriginal tribes, 62,238 ; Hindus, 137,867 ; Muhammadans, 3083 ; 
Buddhists and Jains, 41; and 1714 ‘ others.’ The most numerous tribe 
of aborigines is the Gonds, 57,799 in 1872, the remainder consisting 
of Kurkus, Baigas, etc. Among the Hindus, the Brdhmans number 
1402. The mass of the Hindu population consists of l.odhi's, 12,089 j 
Ponwdrs, 13,906; Mails, 24,227; Gowaris, 11,236. There are 4 native- 
Christians. 

Division into Tovm and Country. —In 1872, only 4 towns had a 
population of more than 2000, and only 6 from rooo to 2000; towa- 
ships from 200 to looo’inhabitants, 346; villages of less'than 2po 
inhabitants, 425. 

Agriculture.—01 the total area of 3141 square miles, only 521 are 
cultivated, and of the portion lying waste, 653 are returned as cultivable; 
10,287 acres, or about 16 square miles, are irrigated entirely by private 
enterprise. The Government assessment is at the rate of iid. per acre 
on the cultivated land, or 5d. on the cultivable land. The only important 
crop is rice; the average rent per acre of land suite^ for rice is is. 4d.; 
the average produce per acre 300 lbs. The price*averages 4s. rod. per 
cwt. The Census of 1872 showed a total of 15S1 proprietors, of whom 
420 were, classed as * inferior.’ The tenants numbered over 20,000, ot 
whom about 4400 had either absolute or occupancy rights, while 16,407 
were tenants-at-will. Average wages per diem—skilled labour, qd.; 
skilled, 3d. Of the agricultural classes the most numerous are the 
Lodhfs and Ponwdrs. Both are esteemed to be good cultivators, though 
the latter have merely a local reputation, white the former are well known 
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throughout northern tuid central India. From the immigration of 

sturdy peasants of these classes the reclamation of the forest wastes may 

be hoped for; dpd it was with the main object of facilitating their 

settlement in Bd^ghdt that the District was at first experimentally 

formed. For the ^ast ten years, every effort has been made to induce 

industrious husbandmen to reclaim lands in the upland tracts. 

Where the plot applied for has been entirely waste, grants have been 

made under the waste-land clearance lease rules. Where a few 
* ** 

squatters have already settled, active men are encouraged to under¬ 
take the management of the vihage, by the prospect of .obtaining the 
proprietary right on their getting the village inhabited and the lands 
around brought under cultivation. In the year 1876, sales or-grants 
were made of 7716 acres of cultivable waste. 

Commerce and Trade .—The trading classes chiefly consist of oil- 
sellers g.nd spirit-distillers, who, however, combine other trades, and 
even agriculture, with their hereditary vocations. The artisan class as 
yet scarcely exisj,s. Gold is washed in a few of the streams, especially 
the Deo and the Son (Soane), but the quantity obtained hardly repays 
the labour. In many places on the hills iron abounds. The Gonds smelt 
the ore into rough semicircular shapes of about 10 Iba weight, called 
cMlds, which are sold in the bazars for from 6d. to is. a piece. The 
mica is too fragmentary to be of much value. What little internal trade 
there is in Bdldghdt is carried on with the villages of the Wainganga plain. 
There the inhabitants of the uplands find a taarket for their produce, 
and thence they obtain their salt, their copper vessels, their cotton goods, 
and their hardware. The greatest obstacle to the prosperity of the 
District arises from the difficulty of communication. Only within the 
last few years has much progress been made in this respect. During 
that period the Pancbera, the Wardi, the Bdnpar, and the Bhondwd Hill 
Tracks have been rendered available for carts; but in 1877 the length 
of made roads was returned at only 42 miles, entirely of the 3d class. 
There is no railway in the District. Communication by water is carried 
on. by means of -the Bdgh, the Deo, the Son, and the Wainganga 
rivers, on which, during the flood season, a good deal of grain goes 
down, and some salt comes up in flat-bottomed boats. But the naviga¬ 
tion of these streams is much impeded by tiie rocky barriers which 
occur in different parts of their course, in the removal of which, hbw- 
ever, some progress has been made. The District has 5 dispensaries, 
viz. the Bdlighdt main dispensary, with branches at Wdrd Seonf, Hatti, 
Behir, and K.atangi. There is also a District jail. 

^Administration .—In 1867, Bdldghdt was, as a temporary measure in 
the first instance, formed into a separate District under the Government 
of the Central Provinces, and attached to the Ndgpur Division. It is 
administered by a Deputy-Commissioner, with assistants and tahsllddrs. 
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In 1876-77, the total revenue amounted to ;£26,882, of which the land 
revenue yielded ^16,021; total cost of District officials and police of 
all kinds, ^^8356; number of civil and revenue judges of all sorts 
within the District, 6; magistrates, 6 ; maximum aistance from any 
village to the nearest court, 65 miles; average distance, 30; number of 
police, 230, costing ;,£‘3Si2, I os., being i policemen to about every 13 
square miles and to every 1315 persons. The daily average number of 
prisoners in jail in 1876 was 40, of whom 5 were^females. The cost of 
maintaining and guarding the prisoners in tha? year was ^284. The 
number of Government or aided schcfels ijf the District under Govern¬ 
ment inspection was 34, attended by 1943 pupils. There is no 
municipality in the District. 

Medical Aspects. —The rainy season lasts from June to September. 
In 1872, the rainfall at the civil station amounted to 7271 indhes ; in 
1876 it was s6’2o inches. Temperathre in the shade in 1876—May, 
highest reading 115°, lowest 75°; July, highest reading 104°, lowest 
70°; December, highest reading 83°, lowest 43°. T}y far the most 
fatal complaint is fever, to which cau^ is attributed about 85 per 
cent, of the deaths throughout the District. Cholera and small-pox 
have been comparatively harmless, but dysentery and similar bowel 
complaints are responsible for a considerable number of deaths. In 
187^ the death-rate per 1000 of the population was returned at 
27 'S 7 - 

B&lahera. —^Village with fort in Jeypore (Jaipur) State, Rdjput^na; 
on the route from Agra to Ajmere, 78 miles west of former, 150 east of 
latter. Lat. 26° 57' n., long. 76° 47' e. Situated close to a pass through 
a chain of rocky hills running north and south. The fort was bombarded 
and partly destroyed by De Boigne, Sindhia’s general, in the end of 
last century. • 

Balahi. —Hill range in Bhanddra District, Central Provinces ; *6 
miles west of Bhanddra, rising 400 feet above the plain. Lat. 21° 10' 
30" to 21° 13’ N., long. 79° 3S' 30" to 79° 38' 15" E. ; area about 24 
miles in circumference. Its shale and laterite are used for building. 

Bdlakot. —^Town in Hazdra District, Punjab; situated on left bank 
of the river Kimbar, 20 miles in a straight line from the junction 
with the Jhelum (Jhflam). Pop. (1868), 10,683 persons. A few 
Kshattriyas of this place, in conjunction with ^liose of Nowshera 
(Naushahra), have a considerable trade. Iiaports, salt and cloth; 
chief export, butter. • Of the agricultural population, belonging to 
.the Swdti and.Grijar tribes, a majority inhabit the central village; 
the remainder, included in the above figures, are scattered in isolate^ 
hamlets over the extensive lands of the township. 

BdUkot. —Fortified village in the hilly region of Damoh District, 
Central Provinces; 12 nriles south-west of Damoh. Lat. 23° 41'45" il., 
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long. 79° 22' 45" E. The inhabitants are Lodhfs, and rebelled in 1857, 
when the fort was dismantled by British troops. Police post. 

Bdlamaa.— JPe^rgand in Sandfla tahsil, Hardoi District, Oudh; 
bounded on the north by Gopamau, on the ^ast and south by Sandfla, 
and on the west by Bangar and MalMnwdn patgands, the Sai river’ 
marking the boundary line. The pargand is said to hhve been formed 
towards the end of Akbar’s reign by one Balii Kiirmi, who, flying from 
the oppression of the Chandels some 300 years ago, found an asylum 
with the KachhwRha Kihattriyas of Marhi. Being settled by them in 
the neighbouring forest, heVcleafed and peopled it, and founded the 
village of Baldi Khera, now Bdlamau. Another tradition states that 
. Baldi Kdrmi received the jungle tract from the Kachhdwdd as a reward 
for his assistance in beating off a Musalmdn raid. A small and fertile 
pargand, with an area of 25 square miles, of which 18 are cultivated. 
Principal crops, wheat, barley, and gram. Land revenue, ;^2048, at 
■ the rate.of 3s. 6|d. per cultivated acre, or 2s. 7|d. per acre of total 
area. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 10,329; Muhammadans, 870; total, 11,199, 
viz. 5899 males and 5300'• females; 14 villages; average density 
of population, 446 per square mile. Of the 14 villages, 8 are held by 
Kachhwdha Kshattriyas, 2 by Nikhumbhs, 2 by Sukul Brdhmans, 
and 1 each by Kdyasths and Kashmiri Brdhmans. 

Bdlamau.—’Town in Hardoi District, Oudh ; 14 miles north-wqst of 
Sandila. Pop. (1869), 2376, principally agricultural Kdrmis; 518 houses. 
A thriving place, with daily market and Government school. 

B41apur. —Town in Akola District, Berar. Lat. 20° 40' N., long. 76° 
49' 15" E.; 16 miles west of Akola town, and 6 miles south of Pdras 
station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway; pop. 12,631, including 
many Guzerati Brdhmans. The Mun river divides Bdlapur proper 
Irom the petta (subuijjs). One of the largest fairs in Berar ■was formerly 
held here in honour of the goddess Bdld, whose temple still remains, 
and who gives her name to the town. Bdlapur is mentioned 
in the Ain-l-Akbari as one of the richest pargands of Berar. Azim 
Shdh, son of Aurangzeb, is said to have resided here, and to have 
built a fort of earthwork. Nizam-ul-Mulk defeated (July 1721) the 
imperial forces close to the town, after a severe engagement, in which 
his famous Deccan artillery decided the day.' The present fort of 
Bttlapur is the largest and probably the strongest in Berar, the hill forts 
of Melghdt excepted. -An inscription on the front gate states that it 
was completed in 1757 by Ismdil Khdn, first^Nawdb of Ellichpur. 
The Jamd Masjfd, a fine building, bears date 1032 a.h. A chhafrl 
(umbrella-shaped pavilion) of black stone, 25 feet square and 38 feet high, 
on the bank of the river, south of the town, is much admired. It is 
supposed to have been built by Sardi Jdi Sinh Rdjd, who accompanied 
Alamgir to the Deccan (Dakshin). A good •market on Saturdays; 
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the woven manufactures, formerly in high repute, are now but little 
sought after. A large proportion of the inhabitants^are Miisalmins. 

;B 414 sail.—A river of Dirj/ling District, Bengal; rises at Jagat 
Lepchi, a few miles sputh-west of Darjiling, and/flows south until it 
enters the tardi, where it divides into two streams. One, called the New 
B^l^an, branches off and joins the Mahdnandi on its right bank just 
below Siligurf ; the other, the Old BdMsan, continues its southward 
course till it passes out of the tardi into Purniah District. The 
Bdlisan is fordable at several places during* tlie cold and dry weather, 
and even ip the rainy season after ^od /v’ater has subsided. In the hills 
the banks of the river are covered with jungle, but in the tardi ^ty 
are cultivated. ' * 

B&Msinor ( Vdddsinor, or Wdrdsirior). —A tributary State within the 
Political Agency of Rewd -Kanta, in the Province of Guzerat, Bombay, 
lying between 22° 53' and 23° 17' n. lat, and between jrs” r?’ and 
73° 40' E. long.; bounded on the north by the States of the 
Mahi Kdnta, on the east by the river Mahi, I.undwdra, and part of the 
Godrd Subdivision of the Panch Mahdls, and on t^ie west and south 
by Kaira District. The territory is about 30 miles in length and 10 or 
12 in breadth ; estimated area, 150 square miles; pop. (1872), 41,984 ; 
estimated gross revenue, j^Sooo. Except some hilly tracts in the 
north, the surface is flat. The soil is fertile and the climate .tolerably 
healthy. There are no rivers of any note except the Mahi; irrigation 
is conducted from wells. Products — cereals and cotton. Routes 
from Guzerat to Malwa pass through the State. There are 3 schools, 
with 413 pupils. The present (1875) chief, a Musalmdn of 55 years of 
age, is named Jordwar Khan. I’he distinguishing title of the family 
is Babi, meaning ‘ doorkeeper,’ that having been the office assigned to 
the first' ancestor, wha attained distinction at the MughaJ court. 'T'he • 
chief has power to try his own subjects for cai)ital offences, without 
requiring the sanction of the Political Agent. He pays a tribute of 
;^4oo to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, and ^^1468 to the British Govern¬ 
ment He maintains a military force of 219 men, and is entitled to a 
salute of nine guns. Succession follows the rule of primogeniture; 
there is no sanad authorizing adoption. The family traces its origin 
to Sher Khdn Bdbf, a distinguished officer in the imperial service 
(a.d. 1664); the fifth in descent, Saldbat .Kfhan, was granted the 
revenues and jurisdiction of Baldsinor and Virpur. Bahddur Khdn, 
the fourth in descent from Saldbat Khdn, obtained possession of th© 
.principality of Jundgarh in Kdthidwdr; on his death his territory wa? 
divided, the younger son receiving Jundgarh, and the elder son con¬ 
tinuing to hold Bdldsinor. During the ascendancy of the Marhatfds in 
Guzerat, the State became tributary to both the Peshwd (1768) and the 
Gdekwdr; and in. 1818, when the British Government succeeded to the 
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rights of the Peshwd, it assumed the political superintendence of 
Bdldsinor. Placed ^.at first under the supervision of the Collector ot 
Kaird, Bdldsinor ha^ since the year 1853 formed part of the territory 
controlled by the Political Agent of Rewd Kdnta^ 

Bdl&sinor. —Chief town in the State of the same name, in Guzerat, 
in political connection with the Bombay Presidency, near the'Sheri river, 
on the route from Neemuch (Niraach) to Baroda. Lat. 23° n., long. 
73° 24' E. ; pop. (1872), 8S36. 

Balasor. —A District iu Orissa, under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, lying between 20° 43' jo" a.id 21° 56' 30" n. lat., an,d between 
86° 18' 40" and 87° 31' 20" E. long.; area, 2068 square miles; 
population, according to the Census of 1872, 770,232 souls. It is 
bounded on the north by Midnapur District and the Tributary State of 
Morbhanj, on the east by the Bay of Bengal-; on the south by Cuttack 
District, the Baitaranf river forming the boundary line; and on the west 
by the tributary States of Keunjhar, Nilgiri, and Morbhanj. The Admini¬ 
strative Headquarters are at Balasor town, on the Burdbalang river. 
Balasor derives its name from Bal-eswara, ‘ The Young Lord,’ or ‘ Lord 
of Strength,’ i.e. Krishna; or perhaps from Ban-eswara, ‘ The Forest 
Lord,’ i.e. Mahadevd. 

Physical Aspects. —Balasor District consists of a strip of alluvial 
land, lying betwe'en the hills which rise from the western boundary 
and the sea on the east. This strip \aries in breadth from 
about 9 to 34 miles, and is divided into three well - defined 
tracts—the Salt Tract, nearest the coast; the Arable Tract, which 
constitutes the largest part of the District; and the Submontane or 
Jungle Tract. The Salt Tract extends along the coast, forming a 
desolate sandy strip some miles broad, traversed by sluggish streams of 
brackish watm:, and clothed here and there with such scrubby vegetation 
as the arid soil will support. Near the sea, the land rises into ridges 
from 50 to 80 feet high, and the western portion of the tnact is 
covered with coarse long grass, which harbours large numbers of wild 
animals. The Arable'I’ract, which adjoins this sandy, strip, is a long 
dead level’of rice-fields; the soil is lighter in colour and more friable 
than that of Bengal generally. There is no forest throughout this tract, 
and the only trees are those which cluster lound the villages, with 
a few scattered clumps of palms and screw-pines. The Submontane 
Tract is undulating, with a red soil, and is broken up into ravines 
ulong the base of the hills. Masses of laterite, buried in hard fer¬ 
ruginous clay, appear above the surface as rocks or slabs. At Ko{)dri,, 
in kild Ambohatd, about two square miles are almost paved with such 
slaEs,‘dark red in colour, perfectly flat, and polished like plates of iron. _ 
A thousand mountain torrents have scooped out for themselves 
picturesque ravines, clothed with ah ever fresh verdure of prickly thorns, 
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stunted, gnarled shrubs, and here and there a nohle forest tree. Large 
tracts are covered with sdl jungle, which nowhere, however, attains to 
any great height. Balasor is watered by five .principal rivers—the 
SuBARNAREKHA (‘ Streak of Gold’), the Panchpara, the Burabalang 
.(‘ Old Ikaister’), the Kansbans, and the Baitarani (the Styx of 
Hindu mythology). The Su.barnarekhi is navigable by country craft as 
far as Kilikdpur, 16 miles from its mouth. The Panchpdrd.Is formed 
by the junction of an intricate network of ^all Areams, of which the ' 
most noteworthy arc the Jamird, Sthe ^Bans, and the Bhairingf. The 
Burdbalang is navigable by brigs, sloops, and sea-going steamers as far 
as the town of Balasor, about 16 miles up its*tortuous course; but 
the entrance to the river is difficult owing to the sandbar across its 
mouth. The Kdnsbdns is only navigable for a few mil^s, and is 
notorious in the District for its sudden floods and the large extent of 
country which it submerges in the rainy weather. The Baitarani, which 
forms the boundary-line between Balasor and Cuttack, joins the Dhdmrd 
5 mites from its mouth. The Baitasani receives on its Balasor side 
two tributaries, the Sdlandi (or, more properly, Salnadi) and the 
Matai. Reference has been made to the sandbar at the mouth of the 
Burdbalang; similar obstructions block the entrances to the other 
Balasor rivers, seriously interfering with, or entirely preventing, navi¬ 
gation. The question of devising means for the removal of these bars 
and the prevention of their re-formation, has engaged the an.xious 
consideration of Government; but the problem has not yet been solved. . 

Ports and Harbours .—There are seven principal ])orts in Balasor 
District, the names of which, beginning from the north, are:— Subar- 
narekha, Saratha, Chuanuya, Balasor, Laichampur, Chura-man, 
and Dhamra. -Subarijarekhd is situated on tht^ river of tljf same iitRne, . 
and is distant about 12 miles from the mouth. It tvas at one time by 
far the most important harbour on the Orissa coast, and it possesses 
special interest as being probably the earliest maritime settlement, of 
the English in Bengal. That settlement tvas founded in 1634 on the 
ruins of the Portuguese factory at Pippli. Its e.xact position is no 
longer known, but it is supposed to have been about 4 miles farther 
up the river than the present port. In the early part of the last 
century,' the settlement was already in a state *of ruin and decay, on 
account of the silting up of the river mouth* Owing to changes in the 
course of the strqgm, no stone remains to mark the spot where the, 
..famous port once stood. In the days of its prosperity, ships sailed from 
the'sea right up to the harbour; now the sandy b.ar at the entrance of the 
river is all but bare at low water, and in the south-west monsodK the' 
port is quite Unsafe, presenting an exposed lee shore with breakers right 
across its mouth. Beyond the bar, the rives is deep and clear. The 
place is at present frequented chiefly by fishing boats, which cruise 
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along the coast in fine weather as far as Purl. Concurrently with the 
gradual decay of Subarnarekhd, Churdman seems to have risen in 
importance, and in !t8o9 the Balasor Collector of Customs described 
it as ‘ the most safe and convenient port on the coast of Orissa, ’ and 
stated that it ‘ carries on a sea-going trade exceeding that of Balasor.’ 
•Since then this port and Laichanpur, which is 5 miles north of it, have 
both succumbed to the common enemy—silt; and the mouths of the 
ndlds on which they are situated are so nearly closed, that ‘ to steer a 
small jolly-boat into them ard oat again to sea requires careful 
watching of the tides.’ These ndlds are branches of the same river, 
the Kdnsbdns, which bifurcates at a point 7 miles, in a straight line, 

• from the coast. Laichanpur is on the northern of these branches, 
which keeps the name of Kdnsbdns; while Churdman lies on the 
southern branch, called the Cammai. Sdrathd and Chhdnuyd are 
similarly situated on two branches of the Pdnchpdrd, frhich bear the 
same names as the ports, and are navigable to points 8 or 9 miles 
from the sea in a direct line. Native rice sloops of as much as a 
hundred tons burthen can manage to get over the bar at high tide; 
•and, once past that obstruction, there is no want of water. The banks 
are soft and muddy, and there is much difficulty in landing except at 
high water. The Dhdmrd port, at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, is a good harbour, affording complete protection from the mon¬ 
soon. It is visited by a considerable number of native vessels engaged 
in the Madras rice trade; but owing to its distance from any large 
commercial centre, it is of no great importance. The Dhdmrd river 
discharges the united waters of the Matai, Baitarani, Brdhmanf, and 
Kharsud rivers; and the port includes the navigable channels of all the 
' strrams so far up as they are affected by th/' tide.* These limits 
embrtice Chdndbdli, Hansua, and Patdmundai, the two last being in 
Cuttack District. Chdndbdli is situated on a high and narrow ridge of 
sand on the banks of the Baitaranf river. It has gradually become a 
trading-place of considerable importance, 'the traffic being almost 
entirely by steamer with Calcutta. The principal port in the District 
at present is Balasor itself, which consists of the portion of the Burd- 
balang river fronting the town of Balasor. It is about 7 miles from 

the coast in a direct line, but the course tf the river is so tortuous 
■ * , 
that the distance by water's 15 miles. The navigation at the entrance 

cs somewhat difficult, and there is the usual bar at the mouth, the depth 

in spring tides being only one foot, while high water gives a rise cff, 

thirteen feet. The port is frequented by sloops from the Madras 

coast and Ceylon ; and the inhabitants of the Laccadive and Maidive 

islands also depend principally on this District for theif supply of grain. 

In 1874-75, ^he value of the imports was ;^61,736; that of the exports, 

.^55,098. The sloops used along the coast for local traffic are built 
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at Balasor, but the number of vessels belonging to the port has 
diminished since Government abandoned the manufacture and export 
of salt A detailed description of the Balasor ports will be found in 
an article in the Statistidil Reporter for April 1876 (quoted very fully 
in the Statistical Aaount of Bengal, vol. xviii. pp. 252-262), from 
which the above information is'mainly derived. 

History. —Balasor was acquired with'the rest of Orissa in 1803, since 
which year there have been many perplexing ehanges of jurisdiction. 
The first British' officer in charge j)f the District, Captain Morgan, 
exercised authority between the coast arfd the Hill States, but all the 
pargands north of Ncingaleswar and Sdtmalang v^ere included within 
Midnapur, and the limits to the south seem to have been very ill 
defined. In 1804, a Collector was appointed, with jurisdiction as far 
south as the Brdhmani river. From 1805 to 1821, Balasor was Inanaged 
from Cuttack, and had no separate revenue officer ; in 1821, the District 
was administered by a joint-magistrate as the deputy of the Cuttack 
Collector; and in 1827, it was made an independent (iiollectorate. But 
the interest of the British in the District dates from a much earlier 
period. Balasor town was one of the first English settlements in 
Eastern India. The story of its acquisition is romantic. In 1636, 
Mr. Gabriel Broughton, surgeon of the ship Hopewell, cured the 
Emperor’s daughter, whose clothes had caught fire, and in 1640 he 
successfully treated one of the ladies of the Bengal Viceroy’s zandnd. 
When asked to name his own reward, he replied that he wished nothing 
for himself, but begged that his countrymen might be allowed a maritime 
settlement in Bengal. Accordingly, in 1642, imperial'commissions 
were made out granting the East India tompany a land factory at HUgli, 
and a maritime settlement at Balasor. It has been stated on p. 345 
that a few years previous to this (in’ 1634) the firJt English Tactory |iad 
been established at Pippli, on the Subarnarekha; but owing to the 
silting up of that river, it was found necessary to transfer the Pippli 
factory to Balasor. The latter place was at once fortified, and becanfe 
in reality the key to the position which England has since gained in 
India. During the long struggle between the Afghans and the Mughals, 
and subsequently between the Mughals and the Marhattas for supremacy 
in Orissa, the English steadily kept the footing they had obtained. 
Defended on one side, by the river, and on allt)thers by a precipitous 
channel, which had been deepened so as tlf form a moat, and further 
protected by the guhs on its ramparts and the armed merchantmen in 
the roads, Balasor was safe from attack, and soon became known as 
the only quiet retreat in the District for peaceful, people. Industry,and 
commerce gathered round it, and manufacturing hamlets and colonies 
of weavers nestled beneath the shadow of its fortified walls. Very 
different was the position at Hiigll, where the English traders were 
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subjected to every possible annoyance and exaction at the hands of the 
Mughal govemoits. In 1685, our countrymen were forced into open 
w'arfare; and in 1688, Captain Heath of the Resolution, the commander 
of the Company’s forces, who had in vain negotiated for a fortified 
factory on the present site of Calcutta, could no longer tolerate the state 
of affairs, and, embarking all the Compahy’s servants and goods, sailed 
down the Hugh' and entered Bafasor roads. About 1700, the mouth of 
the Burdbalang river wr.s beginning to be blocked with silt; and during 
last centurj' the river and sea threw up several miles of new land, 
leaving Balasor much farther^'inland than it was before. This silting 
up'of the river mouth, of.course, seriously injured the port; and the 
last blow was struck at its prosperity when, in 1832, the Government 
abandoned the monopoly of the salt manufacture and trade. Mean¬ 
while the English were firmly establishing themselves at Calcutta, and 
the commerce of Balasor and its importance were gradually transferred 
to that place. 

Population .—The population of the District, according to the Census 
of 1872, is 770,232 persons, dwehing in 3266 villages and 138,913 houses, 
the average pressure of the population on the soil being 373 persons 
per square mile. In religion, the great bulk of the population (96 per 
cent.) are Hindus; the Muhammadans constitute only 2‘6 per cent; 
and the total' number of Christians is 530, of whom 448 are native 
converts. The remainder of the population (r6 per cent.) consists 
of various aboriginal tribes, who still retain their ancient forms of faith. 
The chief aboriginal tribes in Balasor are the Bhumijs, of whom thefte 
are 1675, and the Santals, who number 1176. Among the semi- 
Hinduized aborigines the most numerous tribes are the Pdns, of 
whom there are 36,546; the Kanddrds, numbering 18,485; and the 
Ch 4 mdrs, of dealers in'leather, 4383.' The number of persons of high 
caste is returned at 244,200, including 101,509 Brdhmans and 135,671 
Khanddits or. Khanddyats. The Khanddits, who are by far the most 
rilinierous caste in the District, are descended from the soldiers of the 
ancient Rdjds of Orissa, who kept up large armies, and partitioned the 
land on strictly military tenures. These soldiers were of various castes 
and races, the officers being of good desci nt, while the lower ranks 
were filled by men of humble origin. Ou * he establishment of a caste 
system they all took, tank with the military castes, but the present 
Khanddits are for the most part hardly to be distinguished from 
ordinary agriculturists. The number of persons' in Balasor belong¬ 
ing to pastoral and agricultural castes is 150,590; belonging to artisan 
. cast's there are 118,684, including 45,078 weavers. There are 21,949 
. Hindus who do not recognise caste; the great majority of these (18,651) 
are Vaishnavs. The population of the District is almost entirely rural, 
the only town containing more than 5000 inhabitants being Balasor 
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itself, with a population of 18,263. .Four towns, are returned as con¬ 
taining from 2000 to 3000 inhabitants, and the total nuihber of villages 
is 3261, of which 2043 have a population of less than 200. The port 
of Balasor has already bedn described, and the history of its rise and 
decline given. The only other towns in the District worthy of mention 
are Bhadrakh, on the high road between Calcutta and Cuttack ; Jaleswar, 
or Jellasor, on the Subarnarekhd, formerly one of the Company’s factory 
stations; and Soro, on the Calcutta high road, about midway between 
Balasor and Bhadrakh. • * 

Agriculture. —Rice is the staple crop in balasor, as throughout the 
rest of Orissa; indeed, it may almost be called the.only crop of the 
District, as it has been estimated that but one acre in a thousand of the 
cultivated area is sown with any other crop. The principal rice crop is 
sown in May and June; the reaping seasons vary for different varieties, 
the crops sown on high lands being reaped in July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember ; those sown on middling lands, in September and October; and 
the variety {guru) sown on low lands, in December and January. The 
coarse varieties of the grain are the most easily cultivated," but of late 
* years the finer sorts have been more extensively grown than formerly. 
Manure, consisting of cow dung, ashes, tank mud, etc., is used at least 
once in five years, 10 cwts. being allowed for an acre of rice land. 
Rents vary according to the situation of the land (and its liability 
to heavy floods) and to the tenure on which it is held; the average 
rate for pal land, which produces the finer kinds of rice, and also 
bears a second crop, is 6s. Such land yields from 12 cwts. to 15 cwts. 
of coarse paddy, or from 11 to 13! cwts. of fine paddy, the average value 
of which may be taken as ; the out-turn of the second crop may 
be valued at from 12s. to i6s. an acre. Nearly one-half of the District 
is cultivated, and the remaining portion is almbst all .ncS.pable qf 
tillage. Wages, and with them prices, have much increased in Balasor 
of late years. The wage of a day-labourer, which was in 1850 i^d., 
and had in i860 risen to 3d., is now 3|d.; and a similar rise haS 
taken place in -the wages of skilled workmen; The price of common 
rice in 1850 was is. io|d. per cwt.; in i860 it had risen to 2s. 3d. per 
cwt, and in 1870 to 3s. 2d. Since 1870, the price has still further 
increased. Owing to the extraordinary manner iij which estates in 
Balasor are cut up, the condition of the peasantry isYiot very satisfactory. 

. A single estate generally consists of several villSges or patches of land 
situated in different pargands, quite separate, and often at a considerable 
distance from each other. Endless confusion regarding boundaries is, 
of course, the result Further, a landholder cannot supervise the 
whole of his estate, and it is impossible for him to take an intelligent 
interest in it, or to do justice to the cultivators, who on their part must 
be satisfied with very small holdings, unless they are willing to hold 
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under several proprietors, or to farm a number of scattered patches 
under the samfe landlord. Large farms are unknown; there are not 
in the whole District more than a hundred holdings of from 20 to 
100 acres in extent, and about 60 per cent, are below 10 acres. 

Natural Calamities .—The District suffers much from both flood and 
drought. The floods are due to the sudden rising of the rivers in the 
hills during the rainy season, and almost every year the waters of 
the Subarnarekha and the Baitaranf devastate large tracts of country. 
Protective works have been undertaken by Government at great costs 
but the floods are quite unmanageable while they last, and the embank¬ 
ments which have, been built are altogether insufficient for their control. 
The principal embankments are the Bhogrdi and Salsd Pdt, on the lower 
reaches of the Subarnarekhd. Droughts, due to deficient rainfall, occur 
from time to time, but fortunately the failure in the higher levels is 
often compensated by increased fertility in the plains. In years of 
flood, however, although the uplands are much benefited by the local 
rainfall, to which the floods are partly attributable, the extent of high 
land is so small that the increased fertility is by no means commensurate 
with the loss of crops in the low-lying tracts. Serious droughts occurred * 
in the years 1836, 1839,- 1840, and 1865. An account of the terrible 
famine of 1866 will be found in the article on Orissa, and the reader 
who‘wishes to study the details of that calamity should consult the 
Report of the Famine Commissioners (folio, 2 vols., Calcutta, 1867). The 
number of paupers who died in the town of Balasor in the five months 
June to October was 8900. Situated as it is, at the north-west corner 
of the Bay of Bengal, Balasor is also much exposed to the cyclones 
which arise in the bay. These cyclones are generally accompanied by 
^^irresistible storm-waves, varying in height from 7 to 15 feet, which 
fjometimes penetrate' as far as 9 miles inland. Such calamities occurred 
in 1823, 1831, 1832, 1848, and 1851. In the severest of these, the 
cyclone of 1831, 26,000 persons were destroyed. Fortunately the two 
last cyclones (in 1872 and 1874) were not accompanied by storm-waves. 

Commerce and Trade, etc. —The principal manufacture of the District, 
and, indeed, the only one worthy of notice, is salt. The process is 
very simple and rude, consisting merely o ' evaporation in the roughest 
way. The manufacture is carried on in l ie saline tract adjoining the 
coast; cost of production, 2s. a cwt.; Government duty was 8s. lod.'a cwt 
till 1877 ; since then, 7s. 6d. In 1875-76, the total manufactured was 
7224 tons, yielding to Government a revenue of ^^48,351. The chief 
articles of import are European cotton goods and metals, and the 
principal export is rice, which in favourable seasons is sent out of the 
District in large quantities both by sea and by land. Tlie value of the 
rice exported from Balasor by sea in 1873-74 was ^^130,480, and in 
^874.-75, .£170,991. The principal trade is with Calcutta. 
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Administration. —The early records of the^District have been de¬ 
stroyed, but so far as can now be ascertained, the separati expenditure 
in 1804 on the civil administration of Balasor, then a Subdivision of 
Cuttack, was ^^77, iSs. In iS7o-7i,the net revenue was ;^9o,474, and 
the net civil expenditure, ^£32,414. The land revenue, which in 1830 
amounted to ;^29,32i,. had in 1850 Increased to ^^40,480, and in 
1870-71 to j^4i,9ii. The extent to which the protection of person 
and property has improved since the beginning of ihe aentury will be 
seen from^the following figures:—In if04, therl was i permanent 
officer and only 3 courts of all kinds in tfte District; ‘in 1870-71 
there were ri courts and 3 civil officers. At the end oC 1872, the total 
police force of Balasor consisted of 2918 officers and rnen, or i police¬ 
man to every 264 of the population. The estimated aggregate cost 
of maintaining this force Was 1,849, equal to a charge of ^^d. 
per head of the population. In the same year, 1776 persons nvere 
tried, and 891- convicted, by the magistrate or sessions judge, being 
I person convicted of an offence of some^kind to every 864 of the 
population. -The average daily Jail population during the same year 
was equal to i male prisoner to every 2461 of the male population, and 
I female prisoner to every 46,072 of the female population. U miL 
within the last few years very little educational progress had been made. 
In 1856-57, there were in the District 2 Government and aided schodls, 
with 99 pupils; in 1870-71, the number of schools had increased to 28, 
and of pupils to 1252. In 1875, there were 217 schools of all kinds in 
Balasor, attended by 5972 pupils. These figures show i school to 
every 9‘5 square miles, and 77 pupils to every 1000 of the popu¬ 
lation. 

Medical Aspects .—The hot season, which lasts from March to the 
middle of June, is temperecf by a cool sea-breeze froth the soufh-west;, 
the rains, which follow the hot season, last until the end of September. 
The average temperature in May is 98° F., in April 96°, and in Septem¬ 
ber and November 73°. The average annual rainfall is 67’3o inches." 
The most common endemic disease is elephantiasis arabiim, which is 
said to be always present in from 15 to 20 per cent, of the people. 
Skin diseases are common throughout the District towards the end of 
the rains, and after they have ceased, remittent fevpr becomes pre¬ 
valent. Cholera is the principal epidemic with ^vi^ich Balasor is 
afflicted, and the disease is doubtless often indoced by the stream of 
pilgrims which annually llows along the trunk rpad. Very severe out¬ 
breaks occurred in 1853 and 1866. 

Balasor. —The headquarters Subdivision of the District of the same* 
name in Bengal, lying between 21° 3' 30" and 21° 56' 30" n. lat., and 
between 86° 23' 45" and 87° 31' 20" e. long.; pop. (1872), 422,666, 
comprising 399,779 Hindus (94 6 per cent, of the Subdivisional popu- 
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lation), 10,380 Muham\nadans, 510 Christians, and 11,997 ‘others;’ 
area^ 1157 square miles; number of villages, 2072 —of houses, 77,022 ; 
average density, 365 persons per square mile; nubnber of villages per 
square mile, 1-79—of houses per square'mile, 67; number of persons 
per village, 204, and per house, S’S- 'I’he Subdivision comprises the 
five police circles ((/hinds) of Balasor, Bastd,- Jaleswar, Bdllapdl, and 
Soro. In 1870-71 it contained ii magisterial and revenue courts, a 
regular police^forc# of 426 men, and a village watch of 1118 men. 

Balasor. —Municipal towp, chief port, and administrative head¬ 
quarters of the District of the same name, Bengal; situated on the right 
bank of the Burabalang river. Lat, 21° 30' 6" n., long. 86° 58' ii" E. : 
pop. {1872), 18^263, comprising 15.094 Hindus, 2586 Muhammadans, 

' 432 Christians, and 151 ‘ others number of males, 9029 ; females, 9234: 
municipal income (1871), ^^519; incidence of municipal taxation, fi-^d. 
per head of population within municipal limits. Value of imports 
(1874-75), ;^6 i, 736 ; exports, ^^55,098. Among the articles of import 
are metals (%sed for the jnanufacture of domestic utensils and orna¬ 
ments), piece-goods, cotton, twist, tobacco, gunny-bags, drugs, oil, sugar, 
seeds, etc. The chief export is rice, A description of the port, and an 
^'ccount of the rise and history of the town, will be found in the article 
on Balasor. District. 

Balasor (Banasum, ‘ The Buffalo’s Hump ’).—An isolated peak, 6762 
feet above the level of the sea, in a range of hills in Malabar District, 
Madras; situated 9^ miles south-west of Manantoddy. Lat. iC 41' 
45" N., long. 75° 57' 15" E. Except on the lower portions, which have 
been cleared by the Moplas for coffee cultivation, the peak is densely 
wooded. 

Balbaridalud. —Large marsh in Bdkarganj District, Bengal, between 
22° 39'*and 22° 5*2' n. lat., and between 89° 58' and 90° 12' e. long.; 
with an estimated ordinary area of 39 45 square miles, but spreading 
over a much larger extent in the rains. Abounds in fish. 

Balcha. —Pass in Garhwdl State, Punjab, on the Bashahr frontier, 
lying over the crest of the ridge lietween the basins of the Tons and 
the Pdbar. Densely covered with deodar forest. Elevation above the 
sea, 8898 feet. Lat. 31° 4' N., long. 78° 1. 

Balchari (Bitfclurry ).—Island in Lov..r Bengal, on the western side 
of the entrance to* the Matld. river, which it separates from the Jdmiri. 
Lat. 21° 31' to 21° 35’ N., long. 88° 31' to 88° 37' E. 

Bdldidbdri. —Village in Purniah, Bengal; 'distant about a mile and 
a half from Nawdbganj. Lat. 25° 21' n., long. 87° 41' e. The scene 
«of a battle between Shankat Jang, Nawdb of Purniah, and SiriJ-ud-Dapld 
(October 1756), in which the latter was completely victorious. Shankat 
Jang was killed by a ball while attempting to escape from the battle¬ 
field. The account of the engagement given in the Sair-ul-Mutikharin 
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is one of the best descriptions of a battle to be/ound in .Muhammadan 
historians, f ^ 

Baleswar River {‘lord of SiretigiA’).—One of the principal dis¬ 
tributaries of the Ganges; leaves the parent stream near Kushtia in 
Nadiyi District, Bengal, where it is called the Gardi. Thence flowing in 
a southerly direction, it soon assumes the name of Madhumati (‘ I/onfy 
Blowing’). It enters Bdkarganj District near its north-west corner at 
Gopalganj, and from this point it takes the name of Baleswar, and 
forms the western boundary of the District, stilly flowing south, but 
with great windings in its upper reaches? It then crosses the Sundar- 
bans, separating the Jessor from tlie IMkarganj portion of that tract," 
and enters the Bay of Bengal under the name of Halinghitd (‘ Deer 
Ford'), forming a fine deep estuary 9 miles broad. The river is 
navigable as high up as Morrellganj in the District of Jessop by 
sea-going ships, and throughout its entire course by native boats of the 
largest tonnage. Although there is a bar at tlie mouth of the Harin- 
ghdtd with only 17 feet of water at low tide, the navigation is easier 
than that of any other river at the head, of <he Bay of Bengal. The 
great banks or shoals which liavc formed at each side of the mouth, 
and which extend seaward for several miles, protect the entrance, and 
act as breakwaters to the swell. The river is not disturbed by tbC"* 
‘ bore,’ which visits the HUgli and the Meghnd, and it is also free from 
mid-channel dangers. Among its chief tributaries are the Kachd in 
Bdkarganj, and the.Bankana klull, Nabaganga, and Mdchudkhdli in 
Jessor. . 

B 41 i—Municipality on the Dhalkisor river, in Bardwdn District, 
Bengal. Lat. 22° 48' 50" n., long. 87° 48' 46" k.; pop. (1872), 8819, com¬ 
prising 8150 Hindus and 669 Muhammadans. Municij)al revenue in 
1871, ;^i73, 4s.; average rate of municipal taxation, ^Jd. per bead of 
the population within municipal limits. 

B 4 U.—Market village on the right bank of the Hugh river, in Hdglf 
District, Bengal, and a station on the East Indian Railway, seven miles, 
from Calcutta (Howrah). Lat. 22^ 39' n., long. 88° 23' e.; area, 2294 
acres; pop. (1869), 3544. Contains an academy for Hindu pandits. 
The village takes its name from a khdl, or canal, 12 feet deep, running 
from here to the Ddnkuni marsh west of Serampur station. A sus¬ 
pension bridge crosses the khdl at Bdli. , * 

B^AgMtd.— Trading village on the Circulaj;. Road Canal, in the 
District of the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal. Lat. 22° 33' 45" n., 
long. 88° 27' E. Principal trade—-fine rice imported from Bdkarganj 
and the Eastern Districts, and firewood. 

BdMgMU.—Canal in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands,' 
Bengal, extending from the old to the new toll-house on the Salt Water 
I.ake, si miles in length. 
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B&ligaiy.—Suburb \ f Calcutta.— Set Ballvgunge. 

BAlighatjam.—Vill^e in Vizagapatam District, Madras, near which 
is a shrine of Siva as Brahmeswarudu, of peculiar sanctity. Lat. 17' 
39' N., long. 82° 38' 30" E. The Swdtyf, or idol, contrary to usual 
custom, faces west instead of e.ist. The river P.'ind^ru or Vardhanadi, 
which washes the rock on which the temple stands, flows for some dis¬ 
tance from south to north. This combination of directions is particu¬ 
larly auspicious in Hindu estimation, and the shrine, under the name 
of Uttam Vdliiiii, is held in great veneration. On the river bank is a 
small bed of pulverized shale, which, from its resemblance to ashes, is 
declared by the priests to be the site of a sacrifice performed by 
Balichakravarti. 

Balihrl. —One of the oldest towns in Jubbulpore (Jabalpur) District, 
Central Provinces. Lat 23“ 47' 45" N., long. 80° 19' e. ; pop. (1872), 
2028. Formerly called Bdbavat -Nagdri, then Pdpdvat Nagarf, finally 
Balihrl, from the defeat here of a mythical Rdjd Bal. Others connect 
the name with a variety of pan (Chavica betel); and even now the pan 
gardens are numerous arJ beautiful. In ancient times, Balihrl was a 
flourishing city, 24 miles in circumference. It lay on the main line of 
communication between the valleys of the Ganges and the Nerbudda 
"'(i.'arbadd), and contained hundreds of temples, to which pilgrims 
flocked from all parts of India. An inscription found in an old build¬ 
ing shows that the town was an early seat of Jain worship. Balihrl, with 
the pargand of the same name, consisting of about 36 villages, probably 
belonge 4 to the kings of Mandld, till in 1781 they fell into the hands of 
the Marhattd chief of Saugor (Sdgar). In 1796 Balihrl was presented to 
the Rdjd of Ndgpur; and in 1817 was ceded by the Bhonslds to the 
British Government. During the Mutiny of 1857 the fort tvas occupied• 
by a party of rebels under Raghundth Ifinh, Bundeld; but they de¬ 
camped on native troops being sent against the place. Soon afterwards 
the fort was entirely dismantled by order of Government. The present 
town is picturesquely situated among groves of mango and other trees, 
in a fertile country diversified by numerous hills. The large tank, fine 
old masonry wells, and many ancient remains are full of interest 

B 41 ip 4 rd.—Forest reserve in the north-east of Darraiig District, 
Assam. Lat. 26° 54' to 26° 55' N., long. 92° 51' to 92° 52' E. ; esti¬ 
mated area, 44,000 acres, or 70 square n des. 

BAlirangam.— R-’ipge of mountains in Coimbatore District, Madras, 
commencing in Mysore, and terminating at tlje Hassamir Pass. Lat 
11° 40' to 12° 10' N., long. 77° 10' to 77° ii' E. The portion lying 
within the Madras Presidency consists of a double range; one part, 
‘running north and south from lat. 11° 40' to lat 12° 10' N., averages 
about 4500 feet above sea level, the highest peaks being on the eastern 
ridge and rising to 5300 feet; Bedugiri, the southern peak, is 5000 
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feet high. The valley between the two ridge/ which is heavily wooded 
and frequented -by elephants, is watered by/the Gundijl and Honalli 
streams. The hills are uninhabited. ^ 

Balkh. —Province of Afghanistan .—See Afghan Turkistan. 
Balkh.— City of Afghdn Turkistdn, Central Asia. Balkh properly 
lies beyond the scope of this work, but its interest as a seat of ancient 
civilisation induces me to condense the following description of it from 
Colonel Macgregor’s official account 
The City .—The famous and ancient city of^^alkl! has fallen to 
decay, and now consists of an old anJ new town. The ruins extend 
for a circuit of about 20 miles. They con'sist of fallen mosques and 
decayed tombs built of sun-dried brick, but there aVe no relics of an 
age prior to Muhammadanism. In its wide area the ancient city 
appears to have enclosed innumerable gardens, which increased its 
size without adding to,its population; and from the frail materials of 
which its buildings are constructed, the foundations being only brick, 
it may be doubted if Balkh was ever a substantial cit^. There are 
three large colleges of handsome proporti«ns now in a state of decay, 
with their cells empty; a mud wail surrounds a portion of the town, 
but it must be of recent construction, since it excludes the ruins on 
every side for about 10 miles. The citadel on the north side hasHafcii” 
more solidly constructed. It is a square enclosure rvith a turret at 
each corner erected upon an artificial eminence; and this fortress, 
though entirely abandoned, is, as well as the mosques, colleges, and 
a long bdzdr, in very fine condition. Ancient Balkh stands on 
a plain about 6 miles from the hills, and not upon them as has been 
erroneously represented. There are many inequalities in the sur¬ 
rounding fields which may arise from ruins and rubbish. Forty 
years ago there still reirgiined among the ruins ipany good houses; 
but when some of these fell down from the effects of rain, and 
exposed vases full of gold which had been concealed in the walls, 
the inhabitants of the south part proceeded to demolish everything tlyi* 
was left standing, in the hope of finding more treasure. In any 
case their trouble is not thrown away, for they sell the bricks to 
those who are building in the modern town. New Balkh is open, with 
the citadel in the centre, and lies .an hour’s journey north from the old 
town. It fs the residence of the governor. The p.opulation consists of 
about 10,000 Afghans and 5000 Uzbegs of th^ tribes of Kapehak and 
Sabu, with a few Hindus and about 1000 families of Jews. The 
former are shopkeepers, the hatter shopkeepers and mech.anics. Both 
are subject to the jezia, or capitation tax on infidels; the Hindus are 
known by a painted mark on the forehead, the Jews by wearing a black 
sheepskin cap. The population of the old town does not exceed 2000. 
The people of Central Asia have a great veneration for this city. 
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They call it Umm-uhBal!fd, ‘ mother of cities,’ and believe that it was 
one of the earliest peopled'portions »f the earth, and that its re-occupa¬ 
tion will be one of the srgns of the approaching end of the world. 
Outside the city is the grave of poor Moorcroft, who lies close to his 
comrade Guthrie. 

The Country. — Many well-peopled villages are included in the 
government of Balkh, which is bounded by the Oxus on the , north, 
and on the south by the chain of mountains running east and west 15 
miles from the town.- in the other direction it extends from Bajar to 
Akcheh. The territory of Balkh is noted for its fertility; water is 
abundant, and it only requires a numerous population: to render it the 
most fertile in Asia. Even in its present state it is one of the most 
productive tracts in Turkistin, being able to furnish several Provinces 
with grain when their own crops are insufficient for their consumption. 

. The fruit of Balkh is most luscious, particularly .the apricots, which are 
nearly as large as apples. They are almost below value. When 
Burnes was there, 2000 were to be purchased for a rupee ; with iced 
rvater they are indeed luxuries, though dangerous ones. Snow is 
brought in quantities from the mountains south of Balkh, about 20 
miles distant, and sold at a cheap rate throughout the year. The 
■ clintrfte of Balkh is very insalubrious, but not disagreeable. In June 
the thermometer does not rise above 80°, but July is the hottest month 
in the year. The unhealthiness is ascribed to the water, which is so 
mixed up with earth and clay as to look like a puddle after rain. The 
soil is of a greyish colour, like pipeclay, and very rich. The crops are 
good; the wheat stalks grow as high as in England, and do not 
present the stunted stubble of India. The wheat ripens in July, which 
makes the harvest fifty days later than at Peshdwar. In Balkh, the 
water hai been disitributed with great laboiir by aqueducts from the 
river; of these there are said to be no less than 18, but many are not 
now discoverable. They frequently overflow, and leave marshes, which 
oinpidly dry up under the sen’s rays. This seems to account for the 
diseases of the place, for it is not situated in a country naturally marshy, 
but on a gentle.slope, about 1800 feet above the level of the sea, 
which sinks towards the Oxus. All th: water of its river is lost long 
before reaching that stream. 

History .—On tlfe, death of Nddir Shdh, Ahmad Shdh Durdnf gave 
the territories of Balkh tf Hdji Khdn, a soldier of fortune. His son 
succeeded him, but the inhabitants were encouraged to revolt by 
the Amir of Bokhdra. Timur Shdh Durdnl then marched an army and ' 
reduced the place. After his death, Shdh Mordd of Bokhdra laid siege 
to the city in 1793, but did not take it. From 1793 to 1826 Balkh 
remained under Afghdn government. Mordd Beg of Kdnddz held 
temporary authority for two years from 1826, when, being dispossessed 
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by the Amfr of Bokhara, he carried with him a large number of the 
inhabitants to people his territories to tip east, il^alkh was then 
placed under the government of a deputy^jf Bokhdia named Eshdn 
Khdja; about 1838 he was recalled, but Balkh still remained under 
Bokhdra till 1841, when the Mir Wall of Khiilm captured Balkh in the 
name of Shdh Shiija. At the desire of the British Resident he restored 
it. From this time to ist February 1850, it is not clear under whose 
authority Balkh was, but it is probable thatneither^the Imi'r of Bokhara 
nor the Wall of Khdlm did more than#claim sovereignty over it, and 
the city was constantly threatened by poth. In February 1850, 
Muhammad Akram Khdn Bdrakzdi captured Balkb, and from that 
time to the present it has remained under Afghan rule. 

Ballabgarh. —The scjithem /a/ist/ of Delhi District, Punjab. 

Ballabgarh. — Municipal town in Delhi District, Punjab y' head¬ 
quarters of the /a/ui/, and former capital of a Native State. Lat. 28° 
20' N., long. 77° 21' 30" E. ; pop. (1868), 6281 souls, comprising 4869 
Hindus, 1182 Muhammadans, 15 Sikhs, and 215 ‘others.* Lies on the 
Mattra road; 21^ miles south of Delhi. Originally held by Taga 
Brdhmans, but acquired about 1740 by a Jdt adventurer, whose grand¬ 
son, Ajlt Sinh, obtained the title of Rdjd from Nawdb Najaf Khdn., 
The Rdjd’s son, Bahddur Sinh, was confirmed in his estates by*Lord 
Lake, after the British conquest in 1803. He also acquired* the 
pargand of P^tli Pdkal in 1805 as a grant for life, in return for police 
services on the Delhi and Palwdl road; and this grant was continued 
to his successor up till the year 1827, when the Magistrate of Delhi 
undertook the management of the police. Rdjd Ndhar Sinh, the last 
of his line, rebelled in 1857, and was executed for his disloyalty, his 
estates being confiscated by the British Government. Cqntains a small 
but pretty palace, numerofls temples, tahsili, police’station, dtspensary^ 
and school-house. Brisk trade in food grains with Delhi. Municipal 
income in 1875-76, ;£'294; incidence of revenue, lojd. per head of 
population (6671) within municipal limits. ' 

Ballabhpur. — Suburb of Serampur, in Hfigli District, Bengal. 
Two festivals connected with the god Jaganndth, which are celebrated 
,with great pomp here and at the neighbouring village of Mdhesh, 
attract large concourses. The first is the Sndn-jdtrd or bathing festival, 
which takes place in May, and lasts only one day; the second and 
more important — the Rath-jdtrd (car festiifal) — is celebrated six 
weeks after the bathing of the idol. The god is brought out of his 
temple in Mdhesh, placed upon a car, and dragged to Ballabhpur, a 
distance of about one mile. Here he is deposited in the temple ^f 
a brother god, Ridhdballabh, where he remains for eight days, when the 
ultd-rath or return journey takes place, the god being escorted back to 
his temple in the same way as he was brought out. A Jvge fair, held 
VOL. I. Y 
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at Mihesh at the time the festivnl, lasts eight days. Business is 
combined with^ pleasure, a^.d a brisk trade is carried on. The religious 
ceremonial is confined to 'the first and eighth days, when the idol is 
moved to and brought back from Ballabhpur. On these days the crowd 
is immense, having been estimated on some occasions to amount to 
100 , 000 . 

Ball 41 par.—Village in Chincla District, Central Provinces; 6 miles 
south of Ch.fnda. Lat. 19° 50' 45" N., long. 79° 23' 15" E. It was the 
seat of an early Gond dynasty, and foundations of the old city can still 
be traced for a considerable distance in the jungle. Within a handsome 
stone fort, partly,rebuilt about 1800, stand the remains of the ancient 
palace, including two tunnels sunk in opposite directions, each 
leading to a set of three underground chambers. North of the village 
are the ruins of a large and elaborate tank. To the east is the 
tomb of a Gond king; and in ah islet in the Wardha, in the same 
direction, there is an e.vceedingly curious rock temple, known as the 
Rim Tirth, which, during several months of the year, lies fathoms under 
water. A few hundred yards beyond the Rim Tfrth, in the bed of the 
river, a seam of coal has been laid bare by the action of the cunent. 
Th^village is picturesquely situated. It is surrounded by ancient 
groves, and the Wardha flows by in a deep, broad stream, between high 
and’rocky banks. In 1870 the houses numbered 253 ; police outpost. 

Ballal-rayan-durga.—Mountain in the range of the Western Ghits, 
in Kadur District, Mysore State; 4940 feet above sea level. Lat. 13° 8' 
N., long. 75° 29’ E. Crowned by extensive fortifications, erected by a 
monarch of the Ballila dynasty (loth to 14th century). 

Ballia.— Tahsil of Ghazipur District, North-Western Provinces, 
lying between 25° 37' and 25° 51' n . lat., and between 84,° 5' and 84° 
29' 30" t. long., aitd forming the wedge of low'-lying land at the conflu¬ 
ence of the Gogra (Ghagra) with the Ganges; much intersected by side 
channels, which cut off numerous flat islands, and liable to inundation 
Sfter heavy rains, when thiT two rivers unite their streams and sweep 
over the whole peninsula. Area, 532 square miles, of which 419 are 
cultivated; pop. (1872), 351,884 souls; land revenue, ;iC32,954; total 
revenue, ^^36,257 ; rental paid by cultivators, ;,^79,84i; incidence 0^ 
revenue per acre, is. 5|d. 

Wallin. —Municipal town in Ghazipur Di.strict, North-Western Pro- 
irinces, and headquarterr of the tahsil. I-at. 25° 43' 55" n., long. 84° 11' 
;"e.; pop. (1872), 8521 souls; area, 106 acres. - Lies on the north bank 
)f the Ganges, just below the point where it receives the Sarju, on a 
Dw-lying peninsula of modern alluvion, 42 miles east of Ghazipur. 
Tahsili, civil court, police station, dispensary. Great bathing fair in 
October, at full moon of Kirtik, called Dddri, and attended by about 
jo,ooo persons. Municipal income in 1875-76, ;^830; from taxes, 
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£170, or 4§d, per head of population (927^ within nyinicipal limits ; 
fairs produced a revenue of;^4r8. / 

Ballipalli .—Cuddapah District, Madras/ Forest reservation of 2730 
acres, and timber depot. * The most renjunerative wood is the ‘ red 
saunder’s root ’ (Pterocarpus santalinus),/ used for dyeing, first-class 
specimens yielding sometimes 900 per cerf. profit on cost of protection. 

Ballygunge (Bd/i^au/).—Suburb south-east of Calcutta, situated 
within the limits of the South Suburban Municip^ity, and a station on 
the Calcutta and South-Eautern Railwsy. TherA are a number of fine 
houses occupied by Europeans; and the Jines of the Viceroy’s Body- 
Guard, consisting of brick-built ranges, with stables, .are situated here. 
Police station. 

B&lotra. —Town in Jpdhpore State, Rtijputina, situated on the right 
bank of the Luni; oiy route from Balmer to Jodhpore city, 6^2 miles 
south-west of latter. Lat. 25° 49' n., long. 72° 21' 10" e.; estimated 
pop. (Thomto^ 7275, viz. 6750 Hindus and 525 Muhammadans. 
Standing on llie high road from Jodhpjre to Dwdrka? a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage in the west of Guzerat, a stream of pilgrims 
annually passes through the town. To supply their wants there is an 
excellent market, and abundance of good water is to be had from 3 
masonry wells. A great fair, lasting 15 days, and attended by more 
than 30,000 people, is held annually in March. 

Balrdmpur. —Pargand in Utraula tahsil, Gonda District, Oudh j 
bounded on the north by Tulsipur pargand, on the east by Tulsipur 
and Basti District, on the south by Utraula pargand, and on the west 
by Bahraich District. The country was conquered about the middle 
of the 14th century by immigrant Janwdrs, who founded the great 
Ikauna Raj. In the seventh generation from the original invasion one 
of the Janwdr chiefs separated from his brother, tl*e Ikauna'R.'ijd, and 
expelled a tribe of carpenters who held a tract between the Rdpti and 
Kuwdna rivers. His son, Balr.im Dds, founded the town of Balrdmpur, 
and also gave his name to the estate. The small tract originafly 
acquired was augmented by the conquest of neighbouring territory, 
although much of it was afterwards wrested from the Janwirs by the 
iPathdns of Utraula, and the Bisens. One of the most celebrated Rdjds 
of Balrdmpur was Newdl Sinh, who succeeded to J^e estate in 1777. 
During his reign he was repeatedly engaged in* hostilities with the 
Lucknow Court, and although often defeateeVby the King’s troops, he 
was never subdued, rfnd succeeded in keeping the assessment on his 
pargand at so low a rate as to amount to little more than a tribute. His 
grandson, the present Mahdrdjd, Sir Digbijdi Sinh, K.C.S.I., came in*o 
possession in 1836. During the earlier years of his rule, he was fre¬ 
quently engaged in warfare with the neighbouring chiefs of Utraula and 
Tulsipur, and also with the revenue officers of the King’s Court. On 
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the outbreak of the Mutintr, Digbijdi Sinh, alone of all the chiefs of the 
Division, never wavered ii his allegiance. He sheltered the English 
officers of the District withW his fort, and finally sent them in safety to 
Gorakhpur. This loyal bel.aviour e.xposed him to the hostility of the 
rebel Government, and a far.mdn from Lucknow divided his territories 
among his old enemies of Jtraula, Tulsipur, and Ikauna. A rebel 
force marched into the pargand to carry out the partition, but was 
called away else’.vherc, without having effected its object. In the trans- 
Gogra campaign, whith conclscded the Mutiny, Rijd Digbijdi Sinh 
joined the British force, and remained with it till the remnants of the 
rebel army were finally driven into Nepdl. As a rew'ard for his distin¬ 
guished loyalty, he was granted the whole of the confiscated pargand 
of Tulsipur, besides large estates in Bahr.aich; lo per cent, of the 
Goveri.ment revenue on his ancestral estate; was remitted, and a 
settlement in peqjetuity granted to him. He also received the title of 
Maharaja, and a Knight Commandership of the Star of India. Tl 
pargand is a^large one, comprising an area of 395 sqi'nre miles, and 
consists of three well-marked natural divisions, (i) The tract lying 
between the Rdpti and Kuw.ira rivers, where the soil is general, 
ajair dumdt, but poorly populated, and not under careful cultivatio; 

(2) I he dodh between the Rapti and Biirhi Rdpti, which Contains a 
few ’good villages, but frequently suffers from the floods of hot’" 
rivers, which in many places join during the rains, le.aving behind a 
barren, sandy deposit. Being higher at both e.xtremities, the centre 
of this tract is occu])ied by an extensive grassy waste, which is 
for months under from 3 to 5 feet of water, and can only be recl.aimcd 
by the construction of expensive embankments. (3) The land to the 
north of the Burhi Rdoti, which is generally a fine clay, and well 
^cultivated. Its mdst striking feature is the number of hill torrents by 
which it is intersected. Water exists everywhere near the surface, and 
is struck at an average depth of not more than to feet. Total area 
wader cultivation, 186,000 acres, of which 33,000 are under two crops ; 
acreage under principal crops—winter rice, 45,640; autumn rice, 23,030; 
gram, 23,500; masuri, 11,700; wheat, 23,730; mustard seed, 10,115. 
The tillage is not usually of a high class, and rents are almost always* 
paid in kind. At the time of the settlei.ient operations in 1871-72, the 
Government land levcnue demand was fixed in perpetuity at ;^23,709 
(subject to a deduction nf 10 per cent., as already mentioned), equal 
to a rate of is. lo^d. on the whole area, or 2s. 4|d. on the cultivated 
area. With the exception of a few very small independent holdings, 
eot amounting to | per cent, of the total area, the whole pargand is the 
property of Sir Digbijdi Sinh. Population in 1869, 140,641 Hindus 
and 19,596 Muhammadans — total, 160,237, viz. 82,434 males and 
77,803 females. The most numerous castes are Kiirmis, Brdhmans, 
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and Ahirs. Kshattriyas are unusually scarce; a few scattered houses 
of the old aboriginal population of Bhari and Tharts yet remain; 
wandering, gipsy-like people, known as Sidrjpawas, who live by hunting 
and in camps, are very common. The nrincipal trading villages are 
Balrimpur and Mathura. Besides two ulmetalled roads, the villages 
are connected by rough cart tracks. Feraes are established at several 
points on the Rdpti, and a stationary bridge of boats at Sisia. 

Balrimpur. —Town in Gonda District, Oudh; situated on the north 
bank' of the Suwiwan river, about 2^ miles scjdth of the Rdpti, 28 
mites from Gonda town. Lat. 27° 25' 30" n., long. 82° 13' 50" e. 
The largest town in Gonda District, and the residence of the Maharajd 
of Balrimpur, the wealthiest of the Oudh tdh/kddrs. Pop. (1869), 
10,624 Hindus and 3402 Muhammadans — total, 14,026, inhabiting 
3035 hf."''>F; 53 Hii^u temples and 17 mosques. A h^dsome 
sto* ter pie, dedicatda to Bijleswari Devi, profusely carved by artists 
fro... Benares, has been recently completed. The bdzdr, which is new 
'"d '' .•inmodioid^ consists (two cross streets, with th^ usual traders' 

I .'ps The Mahirdjd’s palace is an imposing pile, enclosing a large 
comt. on one side of which are ranged the dwelling-houses and offices, 
an(^ on the other the stables and outhouses. There is a daily bdzdr, 
•,‘d the market forms the centre of the rice trade of the surrow.fding 
c Aintry. Manufactures — cotton cloths, blankets, felt, knives,, etc. 
I.-.irge school, liberally supported by the Mahirdjd, attended by 140 
f '/s. Order is maintained, and conservancy enforced, by 22 town 
'iiicemcn. , 

Pdlsamand.—Village in Hissar District, Punjab; 15 miles south¬ 
west of Hissar. . Pop. (1868), 2333 souls; second-class police station. 
Conveniently situated to become an entrepdt for salt from Rajputdna. 
A market has been recently established, and sevtral shops erected, 
principally by traders from foreign territory. * 

Balsan.—One of the Punj.ab Hill States, lying between 30° 58' 15" 
and 31° 7' 15" N. lat., and between 77° 24'*3o" and 77° 35' 15" e. lonj^f • 
area, 51 square miles; estimated population, 6000 ; estimated revenue, 
^700. The Rdnd, Dhop Sinh, is a Rdjput. Sentences of death passed 
by him require the confirmation of the Superintendent of the Hill States 
and of the Commissioner of the Division; other punishments are awarded 
by the Rdnd on his own authority. Balsan pays a.rtibute of :^ii8 to 
the British' Government, in commutation of an engagement to supply 30' 
begars. The State was originally a feudatory of Sirmiir. 

Balsdr. —^Town in Surat District, Bombay.— See Bulsar. 

Balud.—Trading village in Bhagalpur District, Bengal. Lat. 26° 24' 
40" N., long. 87“ 3' i" E. ; pop. (1872), 2820. Recent changes in tfie 
course of the KiSsf have brought that river within 2 miles of Balud. 
Principal trade—oil-seeds, collected from different parts of the District, 
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and from Nepdl and Tirh\t, to be exported by the Kvisf to Calcutta. 
Chief imports—i>alt and piet e-goods, which are sold to merchants from 
Nepdl. q 

Baluchist&lL —A tract o^ country, whose coast is continuous with 
the north-western seaboard yf the Indian Peninsula; bounded on the 
north by Afghanistan, on the jast by Sind, on the south by the Arabian 
Sea, and on the west by Persia. Although Baluchistan lies beyond the 
limits of British^India, some account of it may be useful to those who 
consult this work. It w.ould be upsuitable, however, that any appearance 
of official authority should attach to my account of a foreign State. 
To prevent such a misapprehension, I confine myself to materials 
already published.’ With the permission of General Sir W. H. Green 
(the author), and of Messrs A. & C. Black (the (publishers), I condense, 
therefore, the article on Baluchistin in the nintl. edition of the Etuydo- 
pmdia Britannica, the ablest concise account of the country which has 
yet been made available to the public. General Green has kindly 
revised and m^jde additions to this article. ' 

The frontier between Persia and Baluchistin, drawn by an English 
commission sent out in 1870 under Sir F. Goldsmid, runs from Gwadur 
Bay (about 61° 36’ e. long.) northwards to lat. 26° 15' n., when it turns 
eastward to .the Nihing river, following which north and east to its 
sources, it passes on to about 63° 12' e. long., afterwards resuming a 
northerly direction to Jalk. As thus determined, Baluchistin has an 
area of about 106,500 square miles. It extends from lat. 24° 50' to 
30° 20' N., and from long. 61’ 10' to 68° 38' e. ; its extreme length from 
east to west being 500 miles, and its breadth 370. 

The outline of the sea-coast is in general remarkably regular, running 
nearly due east and west, a little north of lat. 24° 46', from Cape Monze, 
on the bosder of SiRd, to Cape Juni, near the river Ilasti. It is for 
fne most part craggy, but not i-emarkably elevated, and has in some 
places, for a considerable distance, a low sandy shore, though almost 
•cx^rywhere the surface becomes much higher inland. The principal 
headlands, proceeding from east to west, are Cape Monze or Ras 
Moari, which is the eastern headland of Sonmeani Bay; Gurab Smh; 
Ras Arubah; Ras Nu, forming the western headland of Gwadel Bay; 
Ras Juni, forming the eastern point of G.vadur Bay, and Cape Zegin at 
its western extreniity. There is no good harbour along the coast, 
though it extends about,600 miles; but there are several roadsteads, 
with good holding-ground, and sheltered on several points. Of these 
the best are Sonmeani Bay, Homara, and Gwadur. On the latter are 
situated a small town and a fort of the same name, and also a telegraph 
station of the Indo-European line. 

History .—Of the early history of this portion of the Asiatic continent, 
little or nothing is known. The poverty and natural strength of the 
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country, combined with the ferocious habits of the natives, seem to 
have equally repelled the friendly visits of inquisitive sWangers and the 
hostile incursions of invading armies. Thy first distinct account which 
we have is from 'Arrian, who, with his usua/brevity and severe veracity, 
narrates the march of Alexander through tftis region, which he calls the 
country of the Oritae and Gadrosii. He gires a very accurate account of 
this forlorn tract, its general aridity, aiW the necessity of obtaining 
water by digging in the beds of torrents; describes^the food of the 
inhabitants as dates and fish ; and adverts to th(jt)ccasional occurrence 
of fertile spots, the abundance of aitomatic and thorny shrubs and 
fragrant plants, and the violence of the mdhsoon in the western part of 
Mekran. He notices also the impossibility of subsisfing a large army, 
and the consequent destruction of the greater part of the men and 
beasts which accompaiwed the expedition of Alexander. At the com¬ 
mencement of the SjJi^entury the country was traversed by an army of 
the Caliphate. 

The counta^s inhabited by two distinct races, the Brahul and 
Baluch. Thwe are each divided into nudierous classes ; and although 
Baluchistin derives its name from the latter, the Brahuis are considered 
the dominant people, and from amongst them the rulers of the country 
are always selected. So marked is the social distinction betweer. these 
races, that when the Khan assembles his tribes for warlike purposes, 
the Brahul portion demand as a right wheaten flour for their rations, 
while the Baluch can only claim a much coarser grain called jodr. 
The period of the arrival of either of the above races in the country 
is a matter of uncertainty, although many surmises have been oflTered. 
One of the numerous traditions most prevalent is, that the last Raji of 
the Hindu dynasty, named Siwa, found himself compelled to call in 
the assistance of the mountain shepherds to aid in repelling the attacks 
of certain marauders from the direction of Sind, who, under the leader¬ 
ship of an Afghdn chief, threatened to attack the seat of Government. 
The mountain shepherds, under a clficf called Kumber, hamg 
successfully performed this service, and finding themselves more power¬ 
ful than those who called them from their mountains, drove out the 
Hindu Rdjd, when Kumber formally assumed the sovereignty of 
the country. Whether the above story really recounts the origin of 
the Brahul conquest, has yet to be decided; tb6 Kumberanl ^tribe, 
Jiowever, takes the precedence amongst all those to be found m the 
country. • 

The date of the arrival of the Baluch is equally obscure; but it is 
probably subsequent to that of the Brahuis. They themselves insist 
that they are of Arabic origin, and came from Aleppo, under tTie 
leadership of one Chakur; after whom some of the most prominent 
peaks, as well as passes, in the mountains inhabited by the Murree 
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(Mari) and Bhugti tribes are called, such as Chakir-ke-Mari and Chakfr- 
ke-Tung. Tht- above trilies, from their isolated position, and their 
marauding habits, have preserved their individuality better than have 
any others in the country. Va tribe of Sheijcs, called Kyberi, who are 
located at the foot of the ^ove mountains, and who claim to have 
arrived at the same time as we Baluch from Syria, possess a breed Of 
horses showing unmistakablelsigns of Arab blood. 

Taking a general view of the original inhabitants of Baluchistan, we 
may conclude that th6y have, from a very early date, been reinforced 
by emigration from other countrtes, and from stragglers dropped from 
the hosts of the numerous cinquerors, from Alexander to Nidir Sh£h, 
who have passed and repassed through Baluchistin or its neighbour¬ 
hood on their way to and from India. Thus .we find the Saka tribe 
located on the plains of Gressia, on the birders of Mekran, the 
ancient Gedrosia, and still farther to the wesi7,.the Dahui. These 
tribes are on the direct line of Alexander’s march; and we know that 
tribes of this name from the shores of the Caspian Vcr-ompanied his 
army. In Sariwan we find the Sirperra, and Pliny tells fis that a tribe 
called Saraparse resided near the Oxus. Further, on the Dasht-i- 
Bidaulat, a plain at the northern entrance of the Bolan Pass, we find 
the Kurds, a name, again, familiar as that of a celebrated and ancient 
natiop. The names of many other tribes might be cited to support 
this view, but it would require too much space to follow up the 
subject. Both Brahuis and Baluchis are Muhammadans of the Suni 
sect. 

The precise period at which the Brahuis gained the mastery cannot 
be accurately ascertained; but it was probably about two centuries ago. 
The last Rdj^ of the Hindu dynasty found himself compelled to call for 
the assistance of tha mountain shepherds, witii their leader, Kumbur, 
ifa order to check the encroachments of a horde of depredators, headed 
by an Afghdn chief, who infested the country, and even threatened to 
attack the seat of governmesit. Kumbur successfully performed the 
service for which he had been engaged; but having in a few years 
quelled the robbers, against whom he had been called in, and finding 
himself at the head of the only military tribe in the country, he formally 
deposed the Rdjd and assumed the government. 

The history of thp country after the accession of Kumbur is as 
obscure as during the Hindu dynasty. It would appear, however, that 
the sceptre was quietly transmitted to AbdulH Khdn, the fourth in 
descent from Kumbur, who, being an intrepid and ambitious soldier, 
turned his thoughts towards the conquest of Kachh Ganddva, then 
held by different petty chiefs, under the authority of the Naw^bs of 
Sind. After various success, the Kumburanis at length possessed 
themselves of the sovereignty of a considerable portion of that fruitful 
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plain, including the chief town, Gand^va. It was during this contest 
that the famous N^dir Shih advanced frora Persia to* the invasion of 
Hindustan; and while at Kandahar, heidespatched several detach¬ 
ments into Baluchistdn, and established hjp authority in that Province. 
Abdulin Kh^n, however, was continue/ in the government of the 
country by Nadir’s order J but he was so/n after killed in a battle with 
the forces of the Nawdbs of Sind. Hw was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Hdji Muhammad Kh^n, who abandoned himself to the most 
tyrannical and licentious way of lif^ and ali^ated his subjects by 
oppressive taxation. In these circumstances, Nasfr Khin, the second 
son of Abdulld Khdn, who had accompanied the victorious N^dir to 
Delhi, and acquired the favour and confidence *of that monarch, 
returned to Kheldt, aryi was hailed by the whole population as their 
deliverer. Finding th./t expostulation had no effect upon hi^ brother, 
he one day enterei^i^s apartment and stabbed him to the he^rt. As 
soon as the tyrant was dead, Nasir Khdn mounted the masnad, amidst 
the universalii/y of his subjects; and immediately transjpiitted a report 
of the events which had taken place tt) Nddir Shdh, who was then, 
encamped near Kandahdr. The Shdh received the intelligence with 
satisfaction, and despatched a farnidn, by return of the messenger, 
appointing Nasfr Khdn beglerbey of all Baluchistdn. This event took 
place in the year 1739. . 

Nasfr Khdn proved an active, politic, and warlike prince. He took 
great pains to re-establish the internal government of all the provinces 
under his dominion, and improved and fortified the city of Kheldt. On 
the death of Nddir Shdh in 1747, he acknowledged the title of the King 
of Kdbul, Ahmad Shdh Abdulld. In 1758, he declared himself entirely 
independent; upon which Ahmad Shdh despatched a force against him, 
under one of his ministers. The Khdn, however,*raised a» array and 
totally routed the Afghdn general. On receiving intelligence of this dis¬ 
comfiture, the king himself marched with strong reinforcements, and a 
pitched battle was fought, in which Ntisfr Khdn was worsted. ^He 
retired in good order to Kheldt, whither he was followed by the victor, 
who invested. the place with his whole army. The Khdn made a 
vigorous defence; and after the royal troops had been foiled in their 
attempts to take the city by storm or surprise, a negotiation was pro¬ 
posed by the king, which terminated in a treaty'* of peace. By this 
treaty it was stipulated that the king was to receive the cousin of Nasfr 
Khdn in marriage; and that the Khdn was 10 pay no tribute, but only, 
when called upon, to furnish troops to assist the Kdbul army, for which he 
was to receive an allowance in cash equal to half their pay. The Khdn 
frequently distinguished himself in the subsequent wars of Kdbul; and, 
as a reward for services, the king bestowed upon him several Districts 
in perpetual and entire sovereignty. Having succeeded in quelling a 
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dangerous rebellion, headed by his cousin Bahrdm Khdn, this able 
prince at length'died in extiteme old age, in the month of June 1795, 
leaving three sons and five cp.ughters. ' He was succeeded by his eldest 
son Mahmiid Khdn, then a ^oy of about fourteen years. During the 
reign of this prince, who has’been described as a humane and indolent 
man, the country was distractW by sanguinary broils. The governors 
of several Provinces and Distlicts withdrew their allegiance; and the 
dominions of the Khdns of Kheldt gradually diminished, until they 
comprehended only a small portion of the Provinces formerly subject 
to Nasir Khan. 

In 1839, when the British'army advanced through the Bolan Pass 
towards Afghanistan, the conduct of Mehrab Khdn, the ruler of 
Baluchistdn, was considered so treacherous f^nd dangerous as to 
require ‘ the exaction of retribution from th chieftain,’ and ‘ the 
execution of such arrangements as would establish future security in 
that quarter.’ General Willshire was accordingly detached from the 
army of the Indus with 1050 men, to attack Khelaf.^'- A gate was 
knocked in by the field-pieces', and the town and citadel were stormed 
in a few minutes. Above 400 Baluchis were slain, among them 
Mehrab Khdn himself; and 2000 prisoners were taken. Subsequent 
inquiries, however, proved that the treachery towards the British, 
was not on the part of Mehrab Khdn, but on that of his vizier, 
Muhammad Hussain, and certain chiefs with whom he was in league, 
at whose instigation the British convoys were plundered in their pas¬ 
sage through Kachh-Ganddvd and in the Boldn Pass. The treacherous 
vizier, however, made our too credulous political officers believe that 
Mehrab Khdn was to blame,—his object being to bring his master to ruin 
and to obtain for himself all power in the State, knowing that Mehrab’s 
successor was a child. How far he succeedfca in his object history 
has shown. In the following year Kheldt clianged hands, the governor 
established by the British, together with a feeble garrison, being over¬ 
powered. At the close of the same year it was reoccupied by the 
British under General Nott. In 1841, Nasir Khdn, the youthful son of 
the slain Mehrab Khdn, was recognised by the British, who soon after 
evacuated the country. 

From the conquest of Sind by the British t’ oops under the command 
of Sir Charles Napicr in 1843 up to the year 1854, no diplomatic inter¬ 
course occurred worthy of note between the British and Baluchistdn. 
In the latter year, howevet, under the GovernopGeneralship of the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, General John Jacob, at that time political 
superintendent and commandant on the Sind frontier, was deputed to 
arrange a treaty between the Kheldt State, then under the chieftainship 
of Mir Nasir Khdn, and the British Government This treaty was 
executed on the 14th of May 1854, and was to the following effect:— 
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‘That the former offensive and defensive treaty, concluded in 1841 
by Major Outram between the British Government ‘and Mir Nasir 
Khin, chief of KheMt, was to be annulled^ 

‘ That Mir Nasir KMn,.his heirs and successors, bound themselves 
to oppose to the utmost all the enemies oythe British Government, and 
in all cases to act in subordinate co-opd'ation with that Government, 
and to enter into no negotiations with ot’/er States without its consent. 

‘ That should it be deemed necessary to station British troops in any 
part of the territory of Khe’dt, they sl^all occupy such*positions as may 
be thought advisable by the British aiKhorities. 

‘ That the Baluch chief was to prevent /il plundering on the part of 
subjects within, or in the neighbourhood of, British territory. 

‘ That he was furthep to protect all merchants passing through his 
territory, and only to e^act from them a transit duty, fixed by schedule 
attached to the treatj/; and that, on condition of a faithful performance 
of these duties, ^e was to receive from the British Government an 
annual subsidy*'!!)?' 50,000 rupees (;^5ooo).’ ^ 

The provisions of the above treaty wftre loyally performed by Mir 
Nasir Khdn up to the time of his death in 1856. He was succeeded 
by his brother Mir Khodddad Khdn, the present ruler, a youth of 
twelve years of age, who, however, did not obtain his position before 
he had put down by force a rebellion on the part of his turbulent chiefs, 
who had first elected him, but, not receiving what they considered an 
adequate reward from his .treasury, sought to depose him in favour of 
his cousin Sher Dil Khdn. In the latter part of 1857, the Indian 
rebellion being at its height, and the city of Delhi still in the hands of 
the rebels, a British officer (Major Henry Green) was deputed on the 
part of the British Government, to reside as Political Agent with the 
Khdn at Kheldt, and to assist him by his advice immaintainjng control 
over his turbulent tribes. This duty was successfully performed until 
1863, when, during the temporary absence of Major Malcolm Green, 
then political agent, Khodddad Khdn \Vas, at the instigation of some 
of his principal chiefs, attacked, while out riding, by his cousin ^her 
Dil Khdn, and severely wounded. Khodddad fled in safety to a 
residence close to the British border, and Sher Dil Khdn was elected 
and proclaimed Khdn. His rule was, however, a short one, for early 
in 1864, when proceeding to Kheldt, he was murdered in the Ganddvd 
Pass; and Khodddad was again elected chief by the very men who 
had the previous year caused his overthrow,* and who had lately been 
accomplices to the murder of his cousin. Since the above events 
Khodddad has maintained his precarious position with great difficulty. 
Owing to his inability to govern his unruly subjects without mateKal 
assistance from the British Government, his country fell into a state 
of chronic anarchy; and the provisions of the treaty of 1854 having 
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been broken, diplomatic relations were discontinued with the KheMt (or 
Baluchistan) State at the end of 1874. 

Baluchistdn soon commdiced to feel the effects of the withdrawal 
of the support of the Britisiy, Government. Jt sank into such disorder 
that the Government of Indi^ found itself compelled to interfere. At 
the desire of the Baluch RuU r and his feudatories, Captain Sandeman, 
accompanied by a strong esco;t of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, was 
sent, in April 1876, to Kheldt, with a view to settling the disputes 
between the Khdn and his chiefs, and to renewing the friendly relations 
between the British and Baluch States. In due time he accomplished 
both objects; and in De.cet.'.ber 1876, it was arranged that the Khdn 
of Khelat, with his principal vassals, should visit the frontier station 
of Jacobabad, in order to meet the Viceroy, ^ord Lytton. At this 
interview, the Treaty of 1854, with certain ar ides added to it, was 
renewed on the 8th of December 1876 \%'ide B’ne Book, No. 2.— 
Papers relating to Treaty with Kheldt, published 1877, pp. 314-316]. 

Their meetipg was of the most satisfactory nature, ''jhe Khdn felt 
that in future he would receive from the British Government substantial 
aid in maintaining the peace of the country. A proposal frequently 
urged by former political officers, of forming a police for the protection 
of the t’^affic through the Bolan Pass, was sanctioned ; and at the Khdn’s 
desire it was" agreed that a British Agent should permanently reside 
at his Court. 

Subsequently, the Khdn, with his principal chiefs, attended the 
Grand Durbar at Delhi, for the purpose of proclaiming the Queen 
Empress of India, on the ist of January 1877. 

On the Khdn’s return to Kheldt, the British Agent received the title 
of Governor-General’s Agent for Baluchistdn, and he was further directed 
to station a portion of his escort at Quetta. In September 1878, Sher 
Ali, the Ruler of the neighbouring State of Afghanistan, refused to receive 
a British envoy, while he admitted one from the Emperor of Russia In 
Npyember of the same year, the British Government found it necessary 
to send an army into Afghdnistdn in three columns, one by the Khaibar 
Pass, one by the Kuram, and one by the Bolan Pass, vid, Baluchistdn. 

As soon as the Ruler of Baluchistdn was made aware of the 
impending hostilities between the British nnd the Amir of Afghdnistdn, 
he at once placed at our disposal the resources of his country; sending 
his son and heir-apparent, to accompany the General in command 
of the army passing through his dominions. • 

The territories of Baluchistdn are now comprised under the following 
divisions;—Jaldwan, Sardwan, Kheldt, Mekran, Lus, Kachh-Ganddvd, 
and Kohistdn. 

Physical Aspects .—The most remarkable features of this extensive 
country are its rugged and elevated surface, its barrenness, and its 
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deficiency of water. The mass of mountains which fcyrms the eastern 
boundary of that division of Baluchistdn called the Kohistdn, or moun¬ 
tain territory, lying between the capital, K^ielat (lat. 29° i' 38" n., long, 
about 66° 39' E.), and the plain country to tfe east of it, designated Kachhl 
or Kachh-Ganddvi, is composed of sever J parallel ranges of limestone 
rock, in close proximity to each other, hrving a general strike of north- 
north-east to south-south-west, and a breadth of about 55 miles. This 
range originates in Afghinistdn, and enters Baluchistan north of the 
Boldn Pass in about 30° k, lat. and 6e° 30' E.»Tong., under the name 
of Herbui; and after throwing out a branch to the eastward, which 
touches the river Indus at Sehwan, termifiates, und^r the designation 
of the Hala Mountains, at Cape Monze on the coast of the Arabian 
Sea, west of Karichi, ill about 25° n. lat.] and 66° 68' e. long., thus 
having a total length o. upwards of 300 miles. The highest anountain 
of this range is th^sChchil Tan, bearing about north by east 85 miles 
from Khelat, and<attaining an altitude of 12,000 feet above the sea. The 
western range^tit the Herbui Mountains in this portion •of Baluchistdn 
is barren an^ without timber, and scantily peopled with pastoral tribes 
of Brahuis, who emigrate to the plains of Kachhl on the approach of 
the winter months. 

North of the BoMn river and Pass the Herbui Mountains are met, 
in about 30° n. lat., by confused ranges of rough precipitous mountains, 
which extend to the eastward with a strike nearly east and west to the 
Sulaimdn range, in about 29° 5' n. lat. and 69° 30' e. long. This tract 
is almost entirely inhabited by Marris, Bugtis, and other tribes of Baluch 
plunderers, and is bounded on the north by the Province of Sewestan. 
South of these ranges lies the desert country, which touches the Sind 
frontier in 28° 27' n. lat. 

The two principal water-courses which drain flie Kohi^dn portiop 
of Baluchistdn east of Kheldt are the rivers Boldn and Mula, the 
former rising about 60 miles north-east of Kheldt, the latter at Anjlra 
(lat. 28° 19' N., long. 66° 29' e.), about 45 miles south of that»..ity. 
"They both discharge themselves into the plains of Kacchi, the former 
at Dddar, lat. 29® 28' 51" n., long. 67° 26' e., and the latter at Kotra 
near Ganddvd, lat. 28° 33' 47" n., long. 67° 26' e. There is at all 
seasons a plentiful supply of clear running water in these streams, 
which is entirely used up for irrigation purposed *on issuing into the 
plains. They are subject to dangerous floods from sudden storms in 
the neighbouring mc/Untains during the rainy season. The two easiest 
and safest passes from Central Asia into India take their names from 
these streams. {See Bolan and Mula.) South of the Mula, the Gaj 
river issues into the plains, and its waters are also absorbed in cultiva¬ 
tion. The Nara issues inio the plains near Kujjuk, north-west corner 
of Kachh-Ganddvd, in lat. 29° 36' n., and long. 68° 2' e. ; ordinarily its 
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water is utilized^^ entirely for cultivation in its course through the Afghiin 
Province of Sibi; but at periods of heavy rains in the mountains it is 
liable to burst its banks, ^id then inundates immense tracts in the 
Kachhi desert to the south. ^ 

West of Kheldt, as far a? about 65° 30' e. long., the mountain 
ranges have much the same strike, and are of the same nature as 
those to the eastward, but thi ranges are much narrower, more defined, 
and of a lower altitude. The valleys between them vary from 5 to 
15 miles in breadth; they are quite devoid of trees. The water¬ 
courses generally follow the direction of the hills from north to south, 
and in some in«tances during heavy rains their waters reach the 
Arabian Sea; but as a general rule they are absorbed long before they 
reach the coast, partly in cultivation, but principally by the sandy arid 
nature of the soil and excessive dryness of the afoiosphere, due probably 
to the proximity of the great desert west of Khal\!m, which extends to 
the confines of Persia. The most important of the.? water-courses is 
the Dasti or Muliani. ^ '' * 

Climate, etc .—The climate of Baluchistdn is extremely various in the 
different Provinces. The. soil in general is exceedingly stony. In the 
Province of Kachh-Ganddvd, however, it' is rich and loamy, and so 
productive that, it is said, were it all properly cultivated, the crops 
would be more than sufficient for the supply of the whole of Baluchistdn. 
Gold, silver, lead, iron, tin, antimony, brimstone, alum, sal-ammoniac, 
and many kinds of mineral salts, and saltpetre, are found in various 
parts of the country. The precious metals have only been discovered 
in working for iron and lead, in mines near the town of Nal, about 
150 miles south-south-west of Kheldt. The different other minerals 
above enumerated are very plentiful. The gardens of Kheldt produce 
inany sortS of fruit, which are sold at a moderate rate, such as 
apricots, peaches, grapes, almonds, pistachio - nuts, apples, pears, 
plums, currants, cherries, quinces, figs, pomegranates, mulberries, 
plar.mins, melons, guavas, etc. All kinds of grain known in India 
are cultivated in the different Provinces of Baluchistdn, and there is 
abundance of vegetables. Madder, cotton, and indigo are also pro¬ 
duced ; and the latter is considered superio '• to that of Bengal. Great 
attention is given to the culture of the ek.te fruit in the Province of 
Mekran. The dofnfestic animals of Baluchistdn are horses, mules, 
asses, camels, buffaloes, cattle, sheep, goats, dogs, and cats, besides 
fowls and pigeons; but there are neither geese, turkeys, nor ducks. 
The wild animals are tigers, leopards, hyenas, wolves, jackals, tiger- 
cats, wild dogs, foxes, hares, mangooses, mountain goats, antelopes, 
many kinds of deer, wild asses, etc. Of birds there are almost every 
species to be met with either in Europe or India. 

, Towns .—The principal towns in Baluchistdn are as follows:— 
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KheMt is the capital of the whole country; Mustoong, of the Province 
of Sardwan j Kozdar, of JaMwan; Beyla, of Beyla; Kej, of Mekran ; 
Bdgh, of Kachh-Ganddvd; and Dddar and Ganddvi are towns in the 
last-mentioned Province. . / 

The capital stands on an elevated site 7000 feet above the sea, on 
the western side of a well-cultivated plain or valley, about 8 miles 
long and 2 or 3 broad, a great p.^ of which is laid out in 
gardens and other enclosures. The town is built in^an oblong form, 
and on three sides is defended by ^ mud wail, 18 or 20 feet high, 
flanked at intervals of 250 yards bj*bastions, which, as well as the 
wall itself, are pierced with numerous !/opholcs for matchlock-men. 
The defence of the fouith side of the city has been'^formed by cutting 
away perpendicularly tlfe western face of the hill on which it is partly 
built. On the summit of this eminence stands the palace, commanding 
a distinct view of.jt’ae town and adjacent country. That qi^arter of 
the hill on whi^ the Khdn’s residence is erected has been enclosed 
by a mud w^ll, with bastions; the entrance to it is ,on the south¬ 
western sid«#; and here, as well as at thfi city gates, which are three in 
number, there is constantly a guard of matchlock-men. Both town 
and citadel are, however, completely commanded by the surrounding 
hills, and are incapable of offering any resistance against artillery. 
Within the walls there are upwards of 2500 houses, and the number 
of those in the suburbs probably exceeds one-half of that amount. 
The houses are mostly built of half-burnt brick or wooden frames, 
plastered over with mud or mortar. In general, the streets are 
broader than those of native towns, and most of them have a raised 
pathway on each side for foot-passengers, and also an uncovered 
kennel in the centre, which is a nuisance, from the quantity of filth 
thrown into it and the stagnant rain-water that lodgas there. .The upper 
storeys of the houses frequently project across the street, and thereby 
render the part beneath them gloomy and damp. This seems a 
rude attempt to imitate the bazars of Ptrsia and Kdbul. The bazar 
of Kheldt is extensive, well furnished with every kind of goods; all 
the necessaries of life may be purchased there at a moderate price. 
The town is supplied with delicious water from a spring in the face 
of a hill on the opposite side of a plain, whence it meanders nearly 
through its centre, having the town and suburbs sn one side, and on 
the other the gardens. It may be remarked of this spring that the 
waters, at their immediate issue from the smaller channels, possess a 
considerable degree of tepidity until after sunrise, when they suddenly 
become exceedingly cold, and remain so during the day. ^ 

Population .—We have no data from which to form an accurate 
computation of the population of Baluchistan, but it may be estimated 
at about 400,000. The two great races of Baluch and Brahui, each 
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subdivided into an infinite number of tribes, are clearly distinguished 
from each oth^r by their language and appearance. The Baluch, or 
Baluchki, language partakes considerably of the idiom of the modem 
Persian, although greatly disguised under a ringularly corrupt pronun¬ 
ciation. The Brahuiki, on the other hand, has nothing analogous to 
Persian, but appears to contain a great number of ancient Hindu 
words, and, as it strikes the^ ear, bears a strong resemblance to the 
dialect spoken in the Punjab. The Baluchis in general have tall 
figures, long visages, ai.d raised Matures ; the Brahuis, on the contrary, 
have short, thick bones, with round faces and flat lineaments. 

The Baluchis are a handsome, active race of men, not possessing 
great physical strength, but inured to changes,, of climate and season, 
and capable of enduring every species of fa-'lgue. In their habits 
they are pastoral, and much addicted to predatory warfare, in the 
course pf which they do not hesitate to commit utyery kind of outrage 
and cruelty. Notwithstanding their predatory haui^s, however, they 
are considered, to be a hospitable people. After the iashion of other 
barbarous tribes'in that part of the world, they will protect and kindly 
entertain a stranger while their guest, but feel no scruple in robbing 
and murdering him as soon as he has left their precincts. They are 
indolent, and unless excited by amusement or war, or compelled to 
action. by some urgent motive, spend their time in idleness, rude 
dissipation, and the enjoyment of such coarse luxuries as they can 
procure—in lounging, gambling, smoking tobacco or hemp, and 
chewing opium. The tenets of their religion, and still more, perhaps, 
their poverty, preserve them from the abuse of fermented liquors. 
Their principal articles of food are milk in all its forms, the flesh of 
domestic animals, not excepting that of the camel, and game, including 
wild asses, the flesh of which is considered a delicacy. Their appetites 
are voracious; they consume incredible quantities of flesh when it can 
be obtained, and prefer it in a half-cooked state. They also use 
grain in the form of bread, and prepared in various other ways; but they 
enjoy most such articles of food or condiment as possess a strong and 
stimulating flavour, as- capsicum, onions, and garlic. Their indolence 
prompts them to keep as many slaves as they can obtain and support. 
Polygamy is universal. Some of the low": orders have as many as 
eight women, either as wives or concubines, and the number is increased 
in proportion to the rank and means of the man. Wives are obtained 
by purchase, payment being made in cattle or other articles of pastoral 
wealth. The ceremony of marriage is performed by the mullah or 
priest; and on this occasion, as well as on some others affecting 
females, practices similar to those of the Levitical law are observed. 
For instance, in this country, as also among the Afghans, a man is 
expected to marry the widow of a deceased brother. When a death 
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takes place, the body is watched for three successive nights by 
assembled friends and neighbours, who spend their time in feasting, 
so that the ceremony seems intended rather to furnish enjoyment 
to the living than to render honour to the dead. 

The common dress of the Brahui is a coarse white or blue calico 
shirt, buttoned round the neck, and reaching below the knee; their 
trousers are made of the same cloth, or Cf a kind of striped stuff called 
sust, and puckered round the ankles. On their heads ^hey wear a small 
silk or cotton-quilted cap, fitted to the shape of t]-^ skull, and a kammar- 
band or sash, of the same colour, roiAid their waists. The Baluchis 
wear a similar dress, but a turban on the hi^ad, and wide trousers uncon¬ 
fined at the ankle. In venter the chiefs and their relatives appear in a 
tunic of chintz, lined ani stuffed with cotton; and the poorer classes, 
when out of doors, wrap themselves up in a surtout made of cloth, 
manufactured from mixture of goats’ hair and sheep’s wool^ The 
women’s dress is,a 4 ry similar to that of the men; their trousers are 
preposterously, wide, and made of silk, or a mixture of silk and 
cotton. * 

The fluctuation of power renders it difficult to define precisely the 
nature of the government of KheMt. During the reign of Nasfr Khdn 
the whole kingdom might be said to have been governed by a complete 
despotism; yet that ruler so tempered the supreme authority by the 
privileges granted to the feudal chiefs within their own tribes, that, to 
a casual observer, it bore the appearance of a military confederation. 
The tribes all exercise the right of selecting their own sarddr, or head. 
The Khdn has the power of confirming or disapproving of their 
nomination; but this power is never exercised, and appears to be 
merely nominal. The Khdn of Kheldt declares war and makes treaties 
connected with the whole'of Baluchistdn, and can order the, sarddr of 
each tribe to attend in person with his quota of troops. Agreeably to* 
a code of regulations framed by one of the earliest princes of the 
Kumburdni dynasty, the entire administiMion of justice is vested in 
the person at the head of the government. Each sarddr, however, has 
the power of adjusting petty quarrels, thefts, and disputed points of 
every description, among the inhabitants of a khd or society; but, 
in all cases of importance, an appeal lies in the last instance to the 
Khdn at Kheldt. 

Revenue and Military Resources .—The amount of revenue enjoyed 
by the Khdn of Kheldt is inconsiderable, as the ruling races, Baluch and ' 
Brahui, pay no direct taxes, and their poverty and simple habits prevent 
them from contributing much indirectly. His income is therefore 
derived from his resources as a proprietor of lands or towns; from a 
proportion of the produce paid in kind by the Afghdn, Dehwar, and 
Jit cultivators; from dues on local and transit trade; and .fe oiu, 
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arbitrary exactions, a never-failing mode with Eastern potentates of 
recruiting an exhausted treasury. Pottinger estimated the amount at 
j€ 35 ,ooo; Masson, who had ample means of acquiring information 
through colloquial channels, at ^jo,ooo. At the present date (1875) 
it is jooyooo rupees, or ^jo,ooo, at the utmost. With such a revenue 
it-is obvious that no standing army can be maintained j and Masson, 
certainly very competent to tVe task of acquiring information on this 
subject, states that Mehrab Kbdn, ‘ nearly destitute of troops in his own 
pay, was compelled, ok the slightest cause for alarm, to appeal to the 
tribes, who attended or otherwiso as suited their whims or convenience.’ 
Pottinger computed the nundber of available fighting men at 60,000. 
Mehrab Khdn could on no occasion assemble more than 12,000, 
and in his final struggle for power and life, the number of his 
troops did not amount to 3000. At the present time (1875), about 
40,000 would probably be available if all attended the summons, but 
the utmost number the Khdn could collect wouk^Jbe about 10,000. 
All depends upon the state of the treasury, the cause of the war, and 
the power the Khdn may be ifble to exert over his chiefs. ‘ The Baluch 
soldier is heavily encumbered with arms, carrying a matchlock, a sword, 
a dagger, and a shield. Pottinger considered them good marksmen, and 
states tliat in action they trust principally to their skill in this respect, 
avoiding close combat; but their readiness in general to close with the 
British troops shows that he was in this instance mistaken. There were. 
no Brahuis opposed to our forces at the battle of Meeanee (Miani), nor 
were there any Baluchis from Baluchistdn. The levies of the Amfr of 
Sind were principally composed of Sindl and Baluch tribes who had 
long been settled in Sind. The greater part serve on foot; but a 
not inconsiderable number have horses. Camels are only used by 
tribes on <• the western borders of Baluchistan in their predatory 
excursions. , 

Bamanbor. —One of the petty States in North Kdthidwdr, Bombay, 
cotisisting of 4 villages, with one independent tribute-payer. Lat 22° 
24' N., long. 71° 6' E. Estimated revenue in 1876, ;^2io; a tribute of 
^7, I2S. is paid to the British Government. Chief village, Bamanbor. 

BdmaJlgbdtL —The northern Division <'f Morbhanj, one of the 
Orissa Tributary States under the juri.-a’iction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, comprising 647 villages, 18,595 houses, and a 
total population in 1872 of 94,526 persons, of whom 23,500 are 
Hindus, 479 'Muhammadans, and 70,547 belong to aboriginal tribes, 
chiefly Santdls and Kols. Bdmanghdti is now, and has been for many 
years, under direct British management, the supervising officer being 
the Deputy-Commissioner of Singbhdm. This was necessitated by a 
peasant rebellion, brought on by the oppression of the aborigines at the 
exjunds of the Hindu land-stewards and petty officials of the Rijd. 
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Bdm an i . —Mountain peak near Rdyabigi, in the J^ypore 
Estate, Vizagapatam District, Madras ; height, 2488 feet. Eat. 19“ 
3S' N., long. 83" 40' E. 

Bamanri.—Village in Bareilly (Bareli) District, North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, situated in lat. 29° 13' n., and long. 79° 35' e. ; on the route from 

Bareilly to Almora, 42 miles south of the latter; elevation above the 

sea, 1700 feet. f 

Bambnrd.—Ruined city in Kurrachee (Karachi). District, Sind. 
Lat. 24° 40' N., long. 67° 41' E. It was onc^^a fortified city, with 
temples of renowned sanctity, but was ^stormed by the Muhammadans 
in their first invasion in 711 a.d. Tradition presepfes its old name 
as Debal Dewal or Dawrl; and the ruins, as also the numerous coins 
found on the site, attest its former population and importance. 

Btlnira.—Native State attached to Sambalpur District,, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21° 8' 30" and 22° ii' 30" n. lak, and 
between 84“ 10' ir>^and 85° 15' 30" e. Tong. On the north it runs up 
into a point between the Bon^i and Gdngpur States, or? the south it 
is bounded ify the State of Rairdkhol, on the east by Talcher and 
Laird, and on the west by Sambalpur; extreme length from north to 
south, about 75 miles; extreme breadth, about 64; area, 1988 square 
miles; population in 1872, 53,613. * 

Physical Aspects, —To the south, Bdmra is broken up by hills *and 
covered with jungle, but the regions in the north-west and centre are 
particularly fertile. The soil is light and sandy, becoming more loamy 
in the neighbourhood of the hills. The only river of importance is the 
Brdhmani, which flows through the eastern part of the State from north 
to south. The magnificent sdl forests are comparatively valueless, for 
want of means to get the timber to a market. 

History. —Bdmra was formerly subject to Sargdja,*but was’added to 
the Garhjdt cluster of States in the 15th century by Balrdm Deva, the 
first Rdjd of Sambalpur. The ruling family claim to be Gangd-bansi 
Rdjputs. Their traditions, however, do not extend beyond the micjdle 
of the 16th century, when it is said that Rdm Chandra Deva was Rdjd. 
From him 10 successions are deduced to the present chief, Sudhat 
Deva, who is now (1877) twenty-nine years of age, and has a son. 

Population, —A rough enumeration in 1866 returned the population 
of Bdmra at 22,456 souls. The more careful CensJs’of 1872 disclosed 
33,613. The latest estimate, in 1877, indicates a total of 56,613. The 
Census of 1872, however, still remains the'only basis for a detailed 
examination of the population. It showed a total of 53,613 persons, 
on an area of 1988 square miles, residing in 480 villages or townships, 
md 10,336 houses. Persons per square mile, 26'96 ; villages per 
square mile, 0*24; persons per village, i ii’Gg; houses per square mile, 
5’i9; persons per house, 5*18. Only 7 houses, occupied by 51 persons,. 
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are returned as ^of the better sort. Population classified according to 
sex—Males, 28,170; females, 25,443; according to age, the male 
children under 12 years numbered 9125, the female children under 12 
years, 8334. Ethnical division — Hindus,'31,615 ; Muhammadans, 
23; aboriginal tribes, 21,975. The most numerous of the aborigines 
are the Kols, 8607; the Gonds, 5663; the Kandhs, 4134; and 
the Bhuiyas, 3399. Amonf; the Hindus, the Brahmans number 
738; the mass of the Hindu population consisting of Chasas, 6958; 
Gaurs, 5506; GandasJ 6572, and other cultivating or inferior castes. 

Division into. Town and Couriiry. —In 1872 only 3 towns exceeded 
a population of 1000, and oArly 12 numbered from 500 to 1000 inhabit¬ 
ants ; townships from 200 to 500 
200 inhabitants, 406. 

Agriculture. —Of the total area of 1988 square miles, only 600 are 
(1877) under cultivation, and of the portion lying waste, 580 are 
returned as cultivable. The one important crop^v rice, but pulses, 
oil-seeds, sugur-cane, and cotton are also cultivated. Of the jungle 
produce, lac deserves mention. The Census of 1872 showed a total 
of 883 proprietors, of whom 847 were classed as ‘inferior.’ Thft 
tenants numbered 9151, of whom 6316 had either absolute or occu¬ 
pancy lights, while 2835 were tenants-at-will. 

Commerce and Trade. —The internal trade of Bdmrd has been little 
developed. In 1872, the persons engaged in commerce amounted 
only to 158, with 170 shopmen. Besides agriculture, the only industry 
of importance is weaving, which afforded occupation to 1831 persons. 
Of the artisans, the 442 blacksmiths formed the most numerous 
class. Commercial progress, however, cannot be expected until 
the country is opened up by means of communication. An old 
road to Calcutta, 'now fallen into disuse, "runs through from west 
to east. With this exception, there is not a single made road in 
the State. Nor are there greater facilities for water traffic. It would 
be possible to float timber''down the Brdhmani (the only important 
river in the State) to the coast, and so to turn to account the magni¬ 
ficent sal forests of Bdmra, but for certain rocky obstructions, which 
render navigation impossible at certain parts of its course. With 
improved means of transit, the wealth of Bdmra in timber and in iron 
ore may some day become available. 

Administration. —Bdmra pays a tribute of ;£35, out of an estimated 
gross revenue of ;£6oo; nb military force is maintained. Education is 
still very backward, and what exists has been created by the efforts of the 
. last few years. In 1872, the persons able to read arid write, or under in¬ 
struction, numbered—under 12 years of age, 55, or o'6 per cent.; above 
12 and not exceeding 20 years of age, 73, or i'63 per. cent; exceeding 
20 years, 143, or 0*98 per cent All of these were of the male sex. 


inhabitants, ^9; villages of less than 
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Medical Aspects. —According to the Census o£ 1872, insanity and blind¬ 
ness prevail to an unusual extent in Bdrara, the percentage teing—insanes, 
0'04; blind, ©•13. The deaf-mutes were so numerous as to constitute 
0-2 of the population. The percentage of lepers in the State did not 
exceed o’o5. 

Bamsdru.—Pass in Garhwdl State, Punjab, over the Jamnotri range, 
which separates the valleys of the Gan^s and the Jumna (Jamund). 
Lat. 30° 56' N., long. 78° 36' E. ; elevation above the |ea, 15,447 feet; 
sumniit reaches the limit of perpetual spow. » 

Bansig^anapalli. — Estate in Karnftl (Kumool) District, Madras. 
Lat. 15° 2' 30" to 15° 28' 50" N., long> 78° i' 45" to 78° 25' 30" 
E.; present area, 275 Square miles, though forrfierly nearly 500; 
pop. (1876), 45,208, being 7479 Muhammadans (chiefly Sunnis) and 
37,729 Hindus, of whom more than half belong to the cultivating and 
shepherd castes. Bounded by the Koilkantla, Nandial, and Patjikonda 
tdluks ; it comprif^iA the western half of the basin of the Kunder, and 
is also watered by the Junver river. The estate contains ^3 towns and 
villages, of wdiich Banaganapalli, the capifhl, has a population of 8000, 
and nine others over 1000. Of the whole area only 70 square miles 
(45,000 acres) are waste, the rest of the estate being under cereals, cotton 
(of which the cultivation is annually increasing), and indigo. • There 
are no forests, and the waste lands supply pasturage. The trade 
consists almost entirely of the interchange of local produce, but at the 
markets, cotton and silk cloths, chintz, and lacquered wares—products 
of local industry—are sometimes collected for exportation. Eighty years 
ago, copper mines were worked, and near Banaganapalli there are 
diamond pits, yielding annually stones to the value of a few pounds. 
The estate has no railway or first-class road; the few schools are of the 
most primitive type, and ‘endowed charities do not exist. The annual 
revenue amounts nominally to _;;^225,ooo; but of this sum two-* 
thirds are drawn by 17 minor jdgirddrs, relatives of the Nawdb, and 
the remainder, after deducting .;^534i foT expenses of the palace and 
administration, does not suffice to meet the interest accruing on* the 
debts inherited from his father by the present chief. Owing to the 
unruly character of the leading jdgirddrs, the Nawib is unable to 
restore his finances by increased taxation. More than half of the 
whole estate has passed from his hands to oth^ members of his 
family; but out of the 17 alienations thus existing, 9 might be 
resumed if the NawAb exercised his priviltge of refusing the right 
of adoption to the females at present holding the estates. Of the 
others, 4 are held by courtiers, of the Nizam, who consider themselws 
so far independent that they refuse to pay the road cess, and resent 
any interference in their affairs. The land revenue is farmed, the 
villages being assigned by auction to the highest bidder, and the 
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farmer sub-lets the lands to the cultivators. The tenant therefore 
holds at will' only, and is liable at all times to enhancement of 
■ rent, without the option of relinquishing his holding. Historically, the 
estate has but little interest. It was granted in the 17th century by the 
Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb to Muhammad Beg Khdn, son of his Wazir, 
in whose family it remained for three generations. The chief dying 
without male heirs, the estate was given by the Nizdm (1764) to the 
ancestor of the present owner. In 1800, the suzerainty was transferred 
by the Nizdm to the British Government, and, in consequence of local 
disorder, the estate was administered by the Collector of Cuddapah from 
1825 to 1848. In the latterwear it was restored, the Governor of Madras 
renewing the previous grants, and conferring-larger civil and criminal 
powers upon the jdgtrddr. The title of Nawdb was bestowed upon 
the present chief in 1876, on the occasion of the visit of the Prince 
of Wales to the Presidency. 

BanaganapaJli. —Chief town in the Banaganap«hi estate; situated 
250 miles from Madras, and 90 from Bellary. Lat. 15° 15' N., long. 78° 
,20' E. ; pop. 8000. As the headquarters of the estate',-the Nawdb’s 
courts, jail, and treasury are situated here. The town lies in a plain 
near the mouth of a gorge, a stream from the hills flowing through its 
streets.- About half a mile distant are the diamond mines, situated in a 
deposit of breccia underlying compact limestone. They would seem tp 
be nearly worked out, for though in the i8th century they yielded large 
returns, the best stones found between 1800-1850 were valued at 
and even these were only exceptional. Since 1850, the diamond 
washers have fallen off greatly in number, and those who continue at 
the mines procure only a bare subsistence. 

Bands Nadi. —River of Shdhabad District, Bengal. At first merely 
a spill channel from the Son, which it leaves near Belti village; as 
' it proceeds northwards, it becomes the drainage channel between the 
Arrah Canal and the Bihiyi branch of the Sdn Canal system. After 
passing under the railway between Arrah and Bihiyd, it turns to the 
east, and finally falls into the Gangi nadi. It contains very little water, 
except during the rains. 

Bands. —River of Chutia Nagpur, Bengal. Rises in the range of 
hills which separates Chdng Bhakdr State from Kored; flows in 
a westerly direction through Chdng Bhal.dr until it takes a bend 
to the north, following ^the boundary lure of the State, which it 
leaves at its north-west 'corner, and passes into Rewah. It is a 
hill stream, with rocky bed and frequent rapids ; there is no traffic. 

Bands {'Hope of the Forest ’).—A river of Rdjp’utdna. Rises (lat. 
24° 47' N., long. 73° 28' E.) near Kankroli, in Oodeypore (Udaipur), 
about 3 miles from the old fortress of Kumalgarh; flows south until it 
meets the Gogunda plateau, when it suddenly turns eastwards, cutting 
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through the outlying ridges of the Aravalli Hills; farther on it flows 
north-east, across Northern Oodeypore (Udaipur), collecting the greater 
part of the drainage of the Oodeypore plateau and the waters flowing 
from the south-east slopes»and hill tracts of the Aravallis. It joins the 
Chdmbal (lat. 25° 54' n., long. 76° 50' e.) a little beyond the north-east 
extremity of Boondee (Bundi) State, after a course of about 300 miles. 
Chief affluents in Oodeypore—the Berach and the Kothesri from the 
Aravallis, and the Dhdnd from ‘the Jeypore (Jdipur) country. Where 
the river strikes through a small picturesque grojip of liills at Rijmahdl, 
there is some fine scenery, and hei* its waters are very clear and 
pure; but though -the bed in the uppy part of its course is hard 
and rocky, it abounds id dangerous quicksands lowtr down. 

Bandsa. —Village in*Garhwdl State, Punjab; situated on left bank 
of the Jumna (Jamund), 7 miles below its source, at confluence of Bandsa 
torrent. Lat. 30° 56' n ., long. 78° 27' e . Picturesquely pdrched on 
natural ledge of abck, with other ledges rising above. Hot springs 
abound in the neighbourhood. Overwhelmed and halt destroyed by 
fall of a precipice in 1816. • 

Banavar.— Taluk in Kadur District, Mysore; enlarged in 1875 
by the addition of Kadur tdluk. Area, 467 square miles; pop. (1871), 
76,384; land revenue (1874-75), exclusive of water rates, 1,507, 
or 5s. per cultivated acre. 

Banavar (‘ Arrow-bearing' ?).—Municipal village in Kadur District, 
Mysore; 30 miles east of Chikmagalur. Lat. 13° 24' n ., long. 
76° 14' E. ; pop. (1871), 2110; municipal revenue (1874-75), 
^^64; rate of taxation, 7d. per head. Formerly the capital of a Jain 
principality, and now the headquarters of a tdluk of the same name. 

Bdnda. —A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
North-Western Provinces, lying between 24° 53' €5" and .25° 55' N. 
lat., and between 80° 2' 45" and 81° 36' 15" e . long. Area, 290J 
square miles; with a population, in 1872, of 697,684 souls. Bdnda 
is a District of the Allahabad Divisibn, and is bounded on the 
north-east and north by the river Jumna (Jamuni); on the we?t by 
the river Ken, the District of Hamirpur, and the Native State of 
Gaurihdr; on the south and south-east by the Native States of Panna, 
Charkhiri, and Rewah; and on the east by Allahabad District. Its 
southern boundary is intersected by outlying portions of the surround¬ 
ing Native States. The Administrative Headquarters are at the town 
of Bdnda, which is elso the largest town in the District. 

Physical Aspects. —The District of Bdnda consists of a finely varied 
country, sloping downwards from the Vindhyan range on the soutb- 
east to the valley of the Jumna and the Ken on the north and west. 
The, southern or highest portion is composed of the rugged granite 
hills which form the northward escarpment of the great Central Indian 
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tableland. These hills are well wooded, and abound in massive 
boulders, gigantic scars, and deep ravines; their highest points being 
about 2000 feet above the sea. Their sides are scored by the 
excavated beds of large mountain torrents, which in the rainy months 
form the affluents of the Jumna, and in the dry season gradually 
diminish, until by the month of May their channels are mostly empty. 
The Ken and the Bagain, however, the most important amongst them, 

ate never quite dry. To the north of this hilly region lies a tract 
of undulating plains, pt first tlyckly sprinkled with granite boulders, 
similar to those on the hills, hut gradually diminishing in size and 
numbers as w'e descend towards the valley of the Jumna. Isolated 
pyramidal heights, xisjng like rocky islands frcjm the general level, are 
found in the portion of this region nearest to the Vindhyan range, and 
are often crowned by the ruined fortresses of the Chandel or Bundela 
chieftains. The plain itself, the most fertile portion of the District, is 
widest at its western extremity, near the town of b 4 nda, and narrows 
like a wedge aj? it runs eastward, till it finally disappears at the base of 
the Vindhyan Hills. The Jumna valley rises by a series of terraces, 
broken with ravines, to the level of the tableland above. A large 
portion of the low-lying plain is marshy, and there are patches of Scrub 
jungle in the neighbourhood of the Jumna. The soil of the low 
groun.d is chiefly the black variety, known as tridr, which has a singular 
power of retaining moisture, and is very fertile. As the tributary rivers 
are confined within wide and deep-cut channels,-they are not liable to 
overflow their banks; but the Jumna inundates and fertilizes its own 
immediate valley. The whole District is moderately well wooded. 
Antelopes, elks, and ravine deer are plentiful; hyenas common ; tigers 
rare. Leopards may occasionally be met with. Snakes are numerous, 
deaths of human beings and of cattle from their bites being of common 
occurrence. 

History .—Bdnda forms one of the Districts included under the general 
name of Bundelkhand, and its early history is identical with that of the 
Province, of which a brief resumk may here be given. Bundelkhand is 
said to have been originally inhabited by the Gonds, a tribe of non-Aryan 
aborigines; but concerning the date or circumstances of the Aryan 
conquest nothing is accurately known. It fills a considerable place, 
however, in the mytliical history of the heroic age ; the name of Bdnda 
itself being derived, according to legend, from the sage Bdmdeo, a 
contemporary of the mighty Rdma Chandra. Many lopal names in 
the District are in like manner connected with his companions. The 
earliest kings whose dynasty has come down to us through coins 
ani inscriptions were the Ndgas. Their capital was at Narwdr, and 
they ruled, probably as viceroys to the Guptas of Kanauj, frona the 
commencement of our era till the end of the 2nd century. From that 
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period till the 8th century, little can be ascertained with regard to 
the political state of Bundelkhand; but it was apparently indepen¬ 
dent of the Kanauj government, and formed part of the kingdom of 
Gwalior. From the 9th to the 14th century, the tract was ruled by the 
Chandel dynasty, under whom it rose to the highest power and emi¬ 
nence. Their epoch forms the Augustan age of Bundelkhand, and to 
it all the principal architectural remains in the tract are referred. 
It was the Chandels who built the Strong moun^in fortresses of 
Kdlihjar and Ajaigarh, the exquisite temples of jfhajurdhu and Mahoba, 
and the noble artificial lakes of HaHnirpur. Though often attacked 
by the Musalmdns (e.g., by Mahmiid qf Ghazni (Qhuznee) in 1023, 
and more successfully.*by Kutab-ud-din in 119(f), they maintained 
their’ independence until near the beginning of the 14th century. 
The Chandel monarchy was dissolved about the year 1300, and this 
part of its dominions was occupied by the Bundelas, a body of Hindu 
military adventurirs, from whom the tract derives its modem name, 
and whose present rank shows them to have been impure or spurious 
Rdjputs. 'Wiese hardy southern immigrants infused fresh blood into a 
country long weakened by the Muhammadan invasions. Owing to 
their determined opposition, the aggressive Musalmdns did not succeed 
in subjugating Bundelkhand before the reign of Akbar; and ewn under 
that emperor their authority seems to have been little more* than 
nominal. During the whole period of the Mughal dynasty, the Bundela 
chiefs remained uncertain and rebellious vassals to the court of Delhi. 
They were always ready to seize upon the family dissensions, so frequent 
in the house of Akbar, as an opportunity for asserting their indepen¬ 
dence. Under Champat Rdi they long resisted the power of Sh^h 
Jahdn, and after his death they rallied round his son, their national 
hero, Chhatar Sdl, who Set himself up as the head of a Hindu league, 
to oppose the proselytizing efforts of Aurangzeb, and never reste 3 
until he had made himself practically independent of Delhi. He attained 
this object, however, through the dangerous aid of the Marhattds, to 
whom, on his death, about a.d. 1734, he left one-third of his territories, 
including the present Districts of Lalitpur, Jdlaun, and Jhdnsi. In 
1738, Bdji Rdo, the first of the Peshwas, obtained the supremacy 
of all Bundelkhand, by treaty with the Rdjds. From that period until 
1803, the country remained more or less in the'jjower of the Poona 
throne, though perpetually disturbed by jntestine quarrels and pre¬ 
datory border warfare. The intervening hfelf-century was one of great 
misery and confusion for Bundelkhand, as for the rest of Upper India. 
Military hordes collected; the hill fastnesses were occupied by Jhe 
forts of robber chiefs; the villages were plundered and devastated; 
the commercial and agricultural prosperity, w'hich had grown under 
the fostering care of the Chandel and Bundela princes, was utterly 
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crushed. The irrigation works were ruined, and the sugar-presses fell 
into disuse. Added to all this misery, the mode of collecting the 
Marhatt^ revenue was so oppressive that nothing remained to the 
cultivator beyond the bare means of subsistence. This was the 
condition of affairs when the British occupation took place. After 
the battle of Poona in 1802, the treaty of Bassein was concluded 
with the Peshwa, by which he^ agreed to cede certain territories for the 
maintenance of, a British force. These territories were afterwards 
exchanged, by a suppfcmentaryt treaty of December 1803, for part of 
the Marhatta dominions in Buildelkhand. An arrangement was also 
entered into with, Rdjd Hinrnat Bahddur, a military adventurer, who 
held a large part of Bundelkhand under the 'ji’eshwa, by which an ex- 
. tension of territory was granted to him as the* price of his adherence, 
and for the maintenance of troops under his command in the service of 
the British Government. Much opposition was offered by Shamsher 
Bahddur, the Marhattd Nawdb of Bdnda, as well as*^y the freebooting 
chiefs, each of whom had to be separately dislodged. But by the close 
of the year 1804, the country bad been sufficiently reduced to permit of 
its formation into a British District. Of this District, Bdnda formed a 
part until the year 1819, when it was separated under the name of 
Southern Bundelkhand. The assignments granted to Rdjd Himmat 
Bahddur had been resumed shortly after his death in 1804. The 
titular rank of Nawdb, with a pension of 4 /tiMs of rupees, was retained 
in the family of Shamsher Bahddur. Under British rule, Bdnda 
remained free for fifty years from those greater misfortunes which 
make up the incidents of Indian history; but its economical condition 
was far from happy. The impoverishment which it had undergone 
during the Marhattd rule left it in a miserable state. The people 
were hopelessly in' debt; the land was exhausted by incessant crop- 
*ping; the wells and other means of irrigation had fallen out of repair, 
and there was no capital in the District for their renewal. The British 
fiscal system, though not so 6ppressive as that of the Marhattds, was 
severe enough to stand in the way of improvements. In short, the 
District required, but did not obtain, a long period of light taxation. 
On the outbreak of the Mutiny in May 1857, the miserable and 
ignorant inhabitants were easily incited to revolt by the Cawnpore and 
Allahabad mutineers; The ist Native Infantry seized on the magazine 
and public buildings at Bdnda, and were joined by the troops of the 
Nawdb. Until the 14th Of June every effort was made by the British 
residents to retain the town, but on that date it was abandoned. The 
Nawdb of Bdnda then set himself at the head of the movement. The 
Joint Magistrate was murdered in the palace on the isth of June. 
The people through the country districts rose en masse, and a period 
of absolute anarchy followed. The Nawdb attempted to organize a 
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feeble government, but his claims were disputed by other pretenders, 
and he was quite unable to hold in check the mob of s*avage plunderers 
whom the Mutiny had let loose upon the District. The fort of Kilinjar, 
however, was held throughout by the British forces, aided by the Rdj 4 
of Pann£ The town of Bdnda was recovered by General Whitlock 
on the 20th of April 1858. The Nawdb was afterwards permitted to 
retire with a pension of ^^3600 a year. Since the Mutiny, the fiscal 
system has been remodelled, and it is loped that t^je new settlement 
will conduce to the revival of prosperity in il^nda, where the general 
poverty and apathy still bear witness *to the disastrous period of Mar- 
hattd misrule. , ^ 

Population .—The Census of 1853 returned th(f total population of 
Bdnda at 743,872 souls. In 1865 it had decreased to 724,372 souls, 
showing a falling off of 19,500, or 2‘62 per cent., although the area 
for the latter Census exceeded that for the former by 13^179 acres. 
In 1872 the population (excluding non-Asiatics) had further decreased 
to 697,611 souls, showing an additional falling off of *6,761, or 3’69 
per cent, ^he decrease may be accovfiited for partly by the Mutiny, 
but more especially by . the poverty of Bundelkhand, which leads the 
inhabitants to migrate on the slightest pressure of famine or scarcity. 
A slight falling off is attributed to the departure of the Nawdb 
of Bdnda and other leading families, who supported large -bodies 
of dependants. The population in 1872, amounting to 697,611 souls, 
resided in 160,962 houses, and 1374 villages, spread over an area 
of 2908 square miles; density of population, 240 per square mile; 
villages per square mile, o'5; houses per square mile, 55; persons 
per house, 4‘3. Classified by sex (excluding non-Asiatics), there 
were 359,765 males and 337,846 females; proportion of males, 
5i‘67 per cent. Classified by age (with the like omisiion), under 
15 years, 133,074 males and 116,615 females — total, 249,689, dr 
35*79 per cent, of the population; above 15 years, 226,689 
males and 221,226 females—total, 44'^,9i5, or 64-21 per cent. In 
religion, the Hindus numbered 657,107 souls, or 94-19 per cent; the 
Muhammadans amounted to 40,498, or 5-81 per cent. There were 
only 6 resident Christians at the date of the Census. The creed of 
Islim has made no progress since the Mutiny, nor are there any special 
Muhammadan sects. Neither Christianity nor tile Brdhma-Samdj has 
effected a settlement in the District No statistics as to the various 
castes or ethnical divisions are available. The Brdhmans form the' 
most numerous body, and, together with the Rdjputs, comprise the 
mass of the cultivators. The labouring class consists of low-c^te 
Hindus and semi-Hinduized aborigines. Though the Bundelas give 
their name to the Province, they are not numerous in Binda. They 
have or had a reputation for thieving, which has passed into a proverb. 
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The Census shows 318,263 persons engaged in agriculture, and 351,571 
occupied in otlier pursuits. There are only four towns containing 
more than 5000 inhabitants — Rdjapur, 5165; Mataundh, 52015 
Karwi, 6854; and Binda, 2 7,5 73. The urban population thus amounts 
to 34 . 793 . leaving a rural body of 662,891. The towns, however, show 
symptoms of steady decay. The District also contains the famous 
hill fortress of Kilinjar, the stronghold of the Chandel kings. The 
language in ordinary use is Buf.delkhandi, a corrupt form of Hindi; but 
another dialect, embracing a debased Urdii element, is spoken in many 
villages. u 

Agriculture .—Though Bdnda is not quite so backward as some other 
portions of Bundellcuand, yet its condition is far from satisfactory. Out 
of an area of 1,939,291 acres, 889,570 are cultivated, while 543,279 
more are cultivable. The principal produce consists of wheat, maize, 
gram, a.n<ijodr, a kind of millet. The crops of the District are of two 
classes — the autumn harvest, for which the sowing takes place from 
June to August, and the spring harvest, sown in November or 
December. Of the former, the principal crop in value, though not in 
acreage, is cotton, occupying an area of 69,667 acres. Hemp and 
millet are generally sown with it. The chief spring crops are wheat, 
occupying 134,247 acres; gram, 138,662 acres; and barley, 60,976 
acres. Maize covers 126,198 acres. Oil-seeds are also largely grown. 
Considerable quantities of bamboos are exported. The District has 
suffered much from the spread of the destructive kdns grass, which 
has totally impoverished many villages. The peasantry are deeply in 
debt, poorly housed, and totally apathetic; the landowners are in very 
straitened circumstances. The system of cultivation is simple, and in 
the uplands few spots can be tilled to advantage for more than three 
years consecutively..^ Rotation of crops is general. Manure is little 
lised, and irrigation is as yet only performed by labourers and bullocks. 
A scheme is in progress, however, for irrigating the country between 
the Ken and the Bdgain, by iheans of canals drawn from the former 
river,' which would supply water to about 60,000 acres. The average 
out-turn and value of crops is as follows:—Wheat, 6 cwts. 22 lbs. per 
acre, worth ^i, 2s.;. maize, 5 cwts. 18 lbs. per acre, worth ;£i; 
and cotton, 2 cwts. per acre, worth 15s. rod. The tenures of land 
are numerous and complicated, but most of tf em proceed on a plan of 
joint proprietorship, the coparceners cultivating in common, and the 
revenue being assessed among them by a rate. As the land has to lie 
fallow for periods of different duration, the right of occupancy extends 
rather to similar holdings than to actual plots. The system of separate 
large ownerships is on the increase. The rates of rent are high, varying 
from 4s. 7jd. an acre for the poorest soils, to 15s. an acre for the best. 
Many cultivators have relinquished their holdings through inability to 
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pay the rent, owing to the prevalence of the Mns grass. Labourers 
engaged by the year receive as wages i6s. per ahnum, eked out 
by an allowance of grain from June to October, and a present of 
clothing at the end of th» engagement. Monthly labourers, during the 
busy season, obtain 4s. a month, besides a daily allowance of | lb. of 
bread. Ordinary day-labourers sometimes receiye as little as one dnnd 
(i|d.) per diem, without furth^ allowance. Women and children take 
part in even the most arduo.tls field wdrk. Wages |jave been on the 
increase since 1850, but as the price, of grain^has risen in more than 
the same proportion, the benefit to* the labourer is only apparent. 
Coolies received from ild. to 2^d. a daj^in 1850; fjom 3d. to 3^. in 
1871: smiths, from 3d.’to 4^d. in 1850 j from 4fd. to 7^d. in 1871 : 
bricklayers, from 3fd. to 6d. in 1850; from 4|-d. to 7jd. in 1871 : and 
carpenters, from 3d. to 6d. at the former date; from 4^d. to at 
the latter. At the .same time, prices ruled as follows :—Comipon rice, 
in 1850, 4s. 6d. per cwt.; in 1871, 8s. per cwt. ; Indian corn, in 1850, 
8^d. per cwt.; in 187r, 4s. 6d. per cwt.: millet {bdjrd),*n 1850, lojd. 
per cwt; iif 1871, 4s. lojd. per cwt * 

Natural Calamities. — The District of Bdnda is specially exposed 
to the ravages of insects, of which no less than 16 destructive species 
are enumerated. They attack the wheat, rice, gram, and oth#r grains, 
and one in particular affects the cotton. Some of them destroy as 
much as three-fourths of the crops. Floods are not serious, and 
in most cases prove beneficial. The District suffers much from 
drought, which was the main cause of the famine of 1869. Prices 
began to rise in April, and continued high till the end of the 
year. In May, as many as 10,943 persons were employed daily 
upon relief works. By the end of June, the rains set in, and pre¬ 
vented the necessity for*further relief. The maxinmm price»of gram in 
1869 was 10 sers for the rupee, or i is. 2^d. per cwt. The point at whicli 
famine rates are reached varies in the different Subdivisions (j>argands). 
In Bdnda pargand, where the population is densest, relief should be 
given when wheat sells at 22s. 4d. per cwt., and gram at 14s. per cwt. 
Elsewhere, famine rates are reached with wheat and gram at just half 
those prices. The communications of the District with the Dodb are 
probably sufficient to avert the extremity of famine. 

Commerce and Trade .—Bdnda being a poor agricultural District, has ■ 
little trade. The Jumna is its main arteiy, and Chilla, on that river, 
is the port of entry* The Bdnda cotton <is sufficiently well known in‘- 
commerce to be called by its prefix as a trade name. The other prin¬ 
cipal exports are flax, gram, maize, wheat, and other grains. The cjjief 
imports are rice, sugar, and tobacco. The traffic on the Ken is small, 
owing to the shrinking of the river in the dry season. Manufactured 
articles are, for the most part, sold at the country fairs, none of which, 
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however, are of any great importance. Coarse cotton cloth and copper 
utensils are made in the District for home use. Polished pebbles, 
found in the Ken, and cut into knife handles, brooches, seal-rings, and 
other ornamental articles, are exported in considerable quantities. There 
are several quarries in the southern hill country, which export durable 
sandstone for ornamental architecture, and other stone for metalling 
roads and for railway purposes. Iron is also found near Kdlinjar, and 
worked by companies of blacksmiths. ' The Jubbulpore (Jabalpur) 
branch of the East Indian Railway has a length of about 36 mil^ in 
the District, with, three stations at Bargarh, Mdnikpur, and Mdrkundi. 
Mdnikpur is connected with the town of Bdnda by a road of 59J miles 
long; but as only a'small portion is metalled, and as it is often impass¬ 
able for goods during the rainy season, traffic proceeds chiefly by the 
. well-metalled road to Chilla (48 miles) and thence across the Jumna 
to Fatehpur station on the East Indian main line. There are 233 miles 
of first-class roads, 90 of second class, and 322 of the third and fourth 
classes. All of them, however, except fhat from Bdnda to Chilla, need 
improvement. No institutions of any importance exist, and there are 
no newspapers or printing-presses in the District. 

Administration .—^The District suffered much in the earlier part of the 
century from over-taxation. Under the Marhattd Government, the State 
demand amounted to the whole possible out-turn of each village. On 
the first British Settlement of the whole District, in r8o6, the land 
revenue amounted to ;^i3o,3os, and in 1814 to ;^i46,454. These 
assessments were not considered exorbitant. In 1815, the land revenue 
was raised to ^^192,122, and again, in r8i9, to £2o^,6$o. This 
demand was met, but only by payments out of capital; and the result 
was soon seen in a general decrease of prosperity. In 1825, the 
assessment was reduced to ;^i87,89o; but ther effects of the previous 
excessive demands, the spread of the kdns weed, and a series of 
bad harvests, combined to impoverish Bdnda. From that period 
to the Mutiny, the assessments, in spite of many fluctuations, were 
generally somewhat heavier than the District could bear. On the re¬ 
occupation after the Mutiny, it was necessary to make a considerable 
reduction, which on the-whole has worked well; and, with the excep¬ 
tion of the disastrous year 1868-69, while tl^e revenue has steadily 
increased, the unrealized balances have been decreasing. The land 
assessment in 1870-71 amounted to ;;^t30,482, ofwhich ;^i30,476 were 
‘■collected. The total revenue in that year was 5^167,488. Of this 
the principal items, exclusive of land tax, are tribute, excise, stamps, 
an(| income tax. As Bdnda forms a portion of the Allahabad Division, 
it is administered under the Regulation system organized in 1803. 
The Munsif. of Bdnda has civil jurisdiction over the western portion; 
the remainder is under the jurisdiction of the Subordinate Judge. There 
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are 13 magisterial and 16 civil courts. The District contains 24 police 
stations and 11 outposts. The regular police amount to*6 20 men, main¬ 
tained at a cost of ;^892o, chiefly from imperial funds. The proportion 
of police to the area is i in 4’68 square miles; to the population, i in 
1124 inhabitants. There are also 2552 village watchmen {chaukiddrs), 
or I to every 273 persons. In 1871 there were 1210 convictions 
for crimes of all kinds. The District contains only one jail, the average 
number of prisoners in which >ms 555 ini 1850, 121 in i860,.and 292 
in 1870, or ‘076, ‘016, and 'c^o of the, population, respectively. Edu¬ 
cation is advancing slowly. In i860, ^ere were 3006 children under 
instruction; in 1870 the total had increased to 4966. The number of 
schools in 1871 was 2i4,*chiefly elementary, and th»’ sum expended on 
education was ;^2i94. The District contains one administrative Sub¬ 
division, Karwi. There are eight Fiscal Divisions {pargands), containing 
1474 estates, owned by 2967 registered proprietors or coparcenCrs. Each 
estate contributes to the land revenue an average of ;^88, los. sd., and 
each proprietor, an average of 6|d. The District contains 

but one mnpicipality, that of Bdnda. 'In 1872 the gross revenue 
amounted to .;^2055, and the expenditure to ,;^i649. The incidence 
of the municipal taxation was at the rate of is. s^d. per head. 

Medical Aspects .—The cold season in Bdnda is less intense than that 
of the neighbouring Districts, frost being very rare. The hot weather 
sets in about the middle of March, and the crops are cut by April. 
The atmosphere is distinguished by its clearness, fog and dust being 
almost unknown. The beautiful phenomenon of the mirage is often 
observed. On the other hand, this purity of the air contributes to the 
heat, and many deaths occur from exposure to the sun. Mean tem¬ 
perature— January, 63'4°; February, 61 *9° j March, 82’5°; April, 94°; 
May, 96°; June, 947° j July, 9o’6 °; August, 86*2° j.September, 84's°; 
October, 83°; November, 75°; December, 63-6°. The average yearly 
rainfall was 63'3 inches in 1867-68; 22:4 in 1868-69; 43'2 in 1869-70; 
and 51'3 in 1870-71. The climate is healthy for natives, but produces 
fever and ague among the Europeans. The only endemic dise^e is 
malarial fever, which becomes epidemic from August to November. 
More than two-thirds of the deaths are due to this cause; of other 
diseases, complaints of the bowels are most fatal. As many as 265 
deaths firom snake-bites and wild animals were*,recorded hi 1871. 
Cattle-disease is occasionally prevalent, but not to any great extent. 

B4nda. — Ta/isil of Bdnda District, North-Western Provinces, con¬ 
sisting of a level lowland, intersected by the river Ken. Area, 400 
square miles, of which 235 are cultivated ; pop. (1872), 108,771 souls; 
land revenue, ^^22,830; total revenue, ^23,330; rental paid ty 
cultivators, ;^3S,5iI; incidence of Government revenue, is. pfd. per 
acre. 
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Btodft.—Municipal town and administrative headquarters of Bdnda 
District, North-Western Provinces. Lat 25° 28' 20" N., long. 80° 22' 
is"e.; area, 569 acres; pop. (1872), 27,746 souls, comprising 20,528 
Hindus and 7218 Muhammadans. Stands on an undulating plain, 
I mile east of right bank of Ken river; distant 95 miles south-west 
from Allahabad, 190 miles south-east from Agra, and 560 miles north¬ 
west from Calcutta. Modern town, deriving its first importance from 
the residence o( the Nawib of Bdnda, ^nd later on from its rising 
position as a cotton mpt After the removal of the Nawdb in 1858, 
owing to his disloyalty during the Mutiny (see Banda District), the 
town began to ((ecline, whilq the growth of Rdjapur as a rival cotton 
emporium has largely deprived Bdnda of its principal trade. The 
population has accordingly decreased from 42,411 souls in 1853 to 
27,746 souls in 1872. Straggling and ill-built, but with clean, wide 
s.treets.^ Contains 66 mosques, 161 Hindu temples, and 5 Jain temples, 
some of which possess fair architectural merit; tahsili, court - house, 
jail, dispensary’, school-house, church. The Nawdb’s palace has been 
partly demolished, partly converted into dwelling-houses.o Ruins of 
palace built by Ajaigarh Rajas; tomb of Gumdn Sinh, Rdjd of Jaitpur, 
in good preservation; remains of Bhdragarh fort beyond the Ken, 
stormedc by the British forces in 1804. Cantonments one mile from 
the town, oh the Fatehpur road. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, 
£2(>ZT, from taxes, ;^i874, or is. 4jd. per head of population (27,805) 
within municipal limits. 

B&nda. — Tahsil in Saugor (Sdgar) District, Central Provinces, lying 
between 23° 53' and 24° 26' n. lat., and between 78° 42' 45" and 79° 
17' 45" E. long.; pop. (1872), 71,683 ; area, 701 square miles, of which 
154 are cultivated and 234 returned as cultivable. Five square miles 
are reserved undei the Forest Department. '-Land revenue, ;£^4757 ; 
total revenue, ;^4996; rental paid by cultivators, ;^io,469. 

Bandaj4n. —Pass in Kunawdr tract of Kashmir State, 'Punjab, over 
a range of the Him'dlayas, covered with an unbroken sheet of perpetual 
snow. Lat. (summit) 31° 22' N., long. 78° 4' e. ; elevation above the 
sea, 14,854 feet. 

Bandar {Bandtvar). — Tdluk in Kistna District, Madras. Houses, 
32,661; pop. (1871), 164,525, thus classified according to religion— 
Hindus,* 156,053 (including Sivaites 49.152, Vaishnavs 98,969, and 
Lingiyats 6685); Muhammadans, 8140 (including Sunis 6503, Shids 
1464); Christians, 321. Chief town, Masulipatam, or Bandar. 

Bandar. —^Town in Kistna District, Madras.— See Masulipatam. 

^anddrban.—On the Sangu river, the principal village of the Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tracts, Bengal, and the residence of the Podng Rdjd (the 
Bohmong). Lat. 22° 12' 30" N., long. 92° 16' 30" e. ; pop. about 3000. 
There is a permanent market here, at which considerable traffic is carried 
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on. The hillmen bring down for sale timber (either rough or hewn into 
boats), cotton, bamboos, rattans, thatching-grass, sesamum, mustard, 
india-rubber, and occasionally small quantities of ivory and wax. They 
buy rice, salt, spices, dried fish, tobacco, cattle, piece-goods, trinkets, 
etc. The most interesting building in the village is a Buddhist temple, 
to which the people resort in large numbers at the time of their festival 
in May. An attempt to estabhsh a Government school failed in 1871, 
as the people would not send/ineir children to it. 

Bandaxmalanka (Banmrulankd ).—Town in 6oddvari District, 
Madras. Lat. 16° 2o'n., long. 82° i'g.; housel,455; pop. (1871),2367. 
Situated 18 miles east of Narsapiir, .on the Vashishta Vamalyen, or 
eastern mouth of the (feoddvari. One*of the three earliest English 
settlements in the delta of that river. A factory established here early 
in the i8th century was shortly afterwards abandoned. 

Bandel. —A small village on the bank of the river Hiiglf^ about a 
mile above Hiiglf town, in Bengal. Lat. 22° 55' n., long. 88° 26' e. Con¬ 
tains a Roman Catholic monastery, said to be the oddest Christian 
church in Bengal. A stone over the galeway bears the date .1599, but 
the originaT church founded in that year was burnt during the siege of 
Hdgli by the Mughals in 1632, the images and pictures which it con¬ 
tained being destroyed by the command of the Emperor of DeJhi. The 
present building was erected shortly afterwards, and the Emperor, on the 
intercession of one of the priests, who was taken prisoner to Agra, 
made a grant of 777 bighds (about 250 acres) of land rent-free to the 
monastery. In its early days, the Portuguese built a fort opi)osite it 
for its defence; and towards the close of last century there were, in 
addition to the monastery, a nunnery, a boarding school, and a college 
of Jesuits. At present (1876), the establishment consists of a very 
small Portuguese missiqn. At the festival of the.Novena, celebrated 
in November, a large number of Roman Catholics resort to the place. '* 
Bandipallam ( Vamidrapaldyam ).—Hill and stream in South Arcot 
District, Madras. Lat. 11° 43' 15" N.,«long. 79° 48' e. A strategical 
point of importance in the Anglo-French campaigns of 1750 to 17^0. 

Bandora {Wdndren ).—Town in Tanna District, Bombay; situ¬ 
ated at the southern extremity of Salsette, at the point where that 
island is connected with the island of Bombay by a causeway and 
arched stone bridge; 9 miles north of Bombay,.^ Lat. 19°"3' s" n., 
long. 72° 52' 30" E. ; pop. (1872), 7227; average jnnual value of 
trade at the port of Bandora for 5 year^ ending 1873-74—exports 
^^2138, imports ^'7*505. The town has a post office, a dispensary, 
and a station on the Bombay, Baroda; and Central India Railway. 
Since the opening of railway communication, Bandora has become a 
favourite place of resort for the citizens of Bombay. 

Bangs..—Municipality in Jullundur (Jalandhar) District, Punjab; 22 
VOL. I. 2 A • 
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miles east of Jullundur (Jalandhar). Lat. 31° 11' 15" n., long. 76° 2 e. ; 
pop. (1868), 4518 souls, comprising 3687 Hindus and 831 Muham¬ 
madans. Local commercial centre ; large trade in sugar; manufacture 
of cotton cloth. Municipal income in 1875-76, ;^i8i ; incidence of 
revenue, ghd. per head of population (4508) within municipal limits. 

Bangfdhal. —Valley in K.fngra District, Punjab, forming the link 
between Kdngra Proper and the outlying t|ependency of Kullu. Lat. 32° 
18' to 32° 29' N., long. 76° 49' tQ 76° ss'Consists of two mountain 
glens, divided from one another by the Dhdoli. Dhdr range. The northern 
half, known as Bard Bangdhal, contains the head-waters of the Ravi, 
which issues already a considerable river into the Native State of 
Chamba. Area of Bard Bangdhal, 290 square miles ; elevation of lowest 
point, 8500 feet above the sea; contains only one village, which is liable 
to be swept away by avalanches ; peaks above reach 20,000 feet, covered 
with glaciers and perpetual snow. The southern half, known as Chhotd 
Bangdhal, is again divided into two parts by a branch range 10,000 feet 
in height; its eastern fork contains the head-waters of the U 1 river, and 
some eighteen small villages, inhabited by Kanets and Dijghis. The 
western glen does not differ in any material respect from the general 
aspect of the Kdngra District. 

Bangdji. —River of North Bengal; rises in Rangpur, flows thence 
through a marshy tract which it drains by means of deep iM/s, or 
water-channels, into Bogra District. In this District, after receiving the 
waters of the Hands, it falls into the Halhalid river, which ultimately 
joins the Phuljhur. 

Bangalore {Bengaluru). —The District of Bangalore forms the south¬ 
ern portion of the Nundydroog (Nandidrug) Division in Mysore State. 
It lies between 12° 15' and 13° 57' n. lat., and between 77° 9'and 78° 38' 
E. long., being bordered on the south by the Madras Districts of Coim¬ 
batore and Salem. It contains an estimated area of 2914 square miles ; 
and the Census of 1871 returned a total population of 828,354 souls. 
The civil and military headquaKeis are at the town of Bangalore (q.v.), 
which is also the administrative capital of the State. 

Physical Aspects. —The main portion of the District consists of the 
valley of the Arkavati river, which joins the Cauvery (Kdverl) on the 
southern frontier; the eastern part is watered by the South Pinakini. 
Towards the west Jhe country is broker l.y a succession of rugged 
hills and deep, valleys; the remaining cract, which is open and 
undulating, forms part of the general tableland pf Mysore, attaining 
at Bangalore town an elevation of 3050 feet above the sea. The 
low-lying lands are dotted with tanks for irrigation, varying in 
size from small ponds to considerable lakes, formed by embanking 
the minor streams. The uplands are often bare, or covered with low 
scrub jungle. The best known of the hills is the rock-fortress of 
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Savandrug, which towers to a height of 4024 feet: the sacred hill of 
Sivaganga is about 500 feet higher. The Arkavati river runs a total 
course of about 120 miles. During the hot season its sandy bed only 
contains a thin, trickling, stream; but in the rains heavy freshes come 
down, bearing along large uprooted trees and logs of timber. Its 
maximum flood discharge is calculated at 50,000 cubic feet of water 
per second. The prevailing fo’frnation is gneiss, disrupted by dikes of 
trap and porphyritic rocks j/hdularia, ^ink felspar, .chert, corundum, 
chalcedony, mica, and hornblende are foun^j hematite iron ore is 
abundant, and a nodular limestone yields excellent chunam, which bears 
a high polish. The gneiss rock is Extensively quasried for building 
purposes, and supplies solid columns 35 feet loflg. Potter’s clay is 
utilized by the native workmen, and various kinds of kaolinitic clay 
exist, specimens of which have been favourably reported upon in 
England. The prevailing soil is the kemfu, a loam of grea^fertilitj’’, 
varying in colour from a light red to a deep chocolate; the darker 
sorts are supposed to be caused by the weathering do\»n of the trap 
rocks. Tint decomposed gneiss gives the saulu earth, grey, sandy, and 
sterile soils, and the kaolinitic clays. Low jungle abounds in most 
parts of the District. The demand for fuel created by the railway, 
and the increasing consumption at Bangalore town, have led to the 
formation of large wood plantations. State forests cover an area of about 
32 square miles. Avenues have been planted along all the public' 
roads, and ornamental trees have recently been introduced into the 
station of Bangalore with most picturesque results. Wild animals are 
not so abundant as in the mountainous tracts bordered by the Western 
Ghats. 

History. — The tract now known as Bangalore District has often 
figured prominently in the annals of Southern India. The •little town 
of Kankanhalli has been identified with the Konkanapura of the* 
Buddhist pilgrim, Hiouen Thsang, who traversed India in the 7th 
century a.d. The earliest local legends are associated with the ruins of 
Nandagudi and Malur; but authentic history begins with the Chera 
dynasty, who are related to have ruled over the greater part of Southern 
India after the commencement of the Christian era. At least two sove¬ 
reigns of this line are known to have fixed their residence at Milur or 
Muganda-patna. The Cheras were succeeded in rfbput 900 a.d. by the 
Cholas, who were shortly afterwards overthrown in their turn by the 
Ballals. Vira Ballilaf who reigned circa 119 p to 1211 a.d., is regarded as 
the founder of Bangalore town. The B.allal dynasty was destroyed by 
the Muhammadans in 1364; and amid the general disorder a family^of 
Telegu immigrants, known as the Morasu Wokkalu, established them¬ 
selves as feudatories of the Vijayanagar kings. The chief of the 
family bore the name of the Gauda. His capital was at Magadi, with 
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Savandurga as a stronghold in time of danger. The next conqueror to 
appear on the scene is the Marhattd Shdhjf, the father of Sivaji the 
Great. He had received Bangalore and Koldr, with other neighbouring 
tracts, as a jdgtr or feudal grant from the .Muhammadan prince of 
Bijdpur. He made Bangalore his residence, and his government 
extended over the whole of ‘ Carnatic Bijdpur.’ Like his more 
illustrious son, Shdhji found his opporti^nity in playing off against one 
another the rival, Musalmdn khgdoms ol^Delhi, Bijdpur, and. Ahmed- 
nagar, by which means l;»e was enabled to establish his independence in 
the remote and fertile Principalityf of Tanjore. On his death, in 1664, 
the inheritance was disputed between his two sons, Sivajf and Venkoji 
or Ekojf; but Sivajf finally withdrew to his native hills near Poona, 
leaving his brother in undisputed possession of the southern dominions 
of Shdhji. Meanwhile the Wadeyars of Mysore, the ancestors of the 
existing .royal family, were rising to power. In 1610 they had gained 
possession of Seringapatam, and in 1654 the Gauda chief of Magadi was 
rendered tributary to them. The distant authority of Venkoji, who had 
not inherited the military instihcts of his family, appears tOohave been 
merely nominal; and in 1687 he offered to sell his rights over Bangalore 
to the more warlike Rdjd of Mysore for three lakhs of rupees 
(^30,009). This transaction was interrupted by the arrival of Kisim 
Khdnj a general of Aurangzeb, who occupied the fortress for a few days, 
but ultimately consented to hand it over to the Mysore Rdjd on the 
same terms that had been offered by Venkoji. Thus, in July 1^87, Banga¬ 
lore became a part of the kingdom of Mysore, but the entire District 
was not subjected till sixty years later. The representatives of the 
Gauda line still lingered at Magadi, and retained possession of the fortress 
of Savandurga, while another member of the same family ruled at 
Devanhalli.* In i7'28, Magadi and Savandurga were taken, and 
‘Devanhalli fell in 1749. It was in the siege of the latter town that 
Haidar Ali first distinguished himself as a volunteer horseman in the 
Mysore service, and it was at the same spot that his son and successor, 
Tippu, was afterwards born. In reward for his valour, Haidar Al( was 
presented in 1758 with the fort and District of Bangalore, which thus 
formed the original nucleus of his wide emjjire; and both Bangalore and 
Devanhalli were alwaysnatural objectsof solii itude tohimself and his son. 
In 1791, Bangalore,Was captured from Tippa by the British under Lord 
Cornwallis, without much opposition; the other strong places surren¬ 
dered, and the rock-fortress-of Savandurga was stwmed after five days’ 
bombardment. On the capture of Seringapatam and death of Tippu, in 
I7p9, the District was included by the treaty of Seringapatam within 
the territory of the restored Hindu Rajd of Mysore. In 1811, owing to 
the excessive unhealthiness of Seringapatam, the British troops were 
removed to the town of Bangalore, which has henceforth continued to 
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be the administrative capital of the State, thougl\ the Rdjd still 
resides at Mysore. Under the Native government, Bangalore and Koldr 
Districts constituted the faujddri of Bangalore, which was subsequently 
termed the Bangalore Division until the formation of the Nundydioog 
(Nandidnig) Division in 1863, when the name of Bangalore was 
confined to the District. 

Population, —A khdna sumd- {, or house enumeration of the people, in 
1853-54 returned a populat^n of 618,^6 souls. The regular Census 
of 1871 showed the numbers to be 828,354, giving an increase of nearly 
40 per cent, in the interval of 18 y^rs, if the earlier figures can be 
trusted. The area of nhe District is estimated at ^914 square miles, 
which yields an average of 284'3 persons per square mile, a higher 
rate than in any other District of Mysore. Classified according to sex, 
there are 414,543 males and 413,811 females; proportion of males, 
50'04 per cent. According to age, under 12 years 142,749 boys and 
141,873 girls; total, 284,622, or 34 per cent, of the population. The 
occupation tables are scarcely trustwoijhy, but it may* be mentioned 
that 148,4^7 persons are returned as connected with agriculture, and 
51,492 with manufacture and arts. The religious division of the 
people shows—Hindus, 756,599, or 91-4 per cent.; Muhammadans, 
53,485, or 6'5 per cent.; Jains, 642, or "08 per cent; Christians, 
17,613, or 2T per cent; and 15 ‘others.’ The Hindus are further 
subdivided, according to the two great sects, into worshippers of 
Vishnu (410,013) and worshippers of Siva (346,586). The Brdhmans 
number 28,642, chiefly belonging to the Smarta sect; the claimants to 
the rank of Kshattriyas are returned at 13,887, among whom the 
Marhattis number 9241; the Vaisiyas are represented by 10,765, the 
Komatis numbering 5642, and the Nagartas 4888. Of inferior castes 
the most numerous is the Wokliga (222,653), ^ho are* agricultural 
labourers; the Lingayats (36,430) have always been very influential ifi 
this part of the country; the Kuruba caste of shepherds numbers 
46,167; the Banajiga, traders, 29,896; the Tiglars, market gar¬ 
deners, 28,780; the out-castes are returned at 140,57^; the waftdering 
tribes, 12,036; the wild tribes, 1738 ; and the Coorgs, 2. In Banga¬ 
lore town, 14 persons, including 3 women, entered themselves as 
adherents of the Brahma Samdj, but the real number is believed to be 
greater; and at the same place there is one Pd5-9i'. The Musalmdns, 
as might be anticipated, muster strongest in the /d/u,6 of Bangalore. 
The great majority*are returned as Decedni Muhammadans, and thete 
are only 126 Wahdbi's. Out of the total of 17,613 Christians, 15,294 
are found in the town of Bangalore, where, apart from the streng^ of 
the garrison, there are many European pensioned soldiers. The 
Europeans altogether number 4115, and the Eurasians 2444, leaving 
11,054 for the native converts. According to another principle^ of 
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division, there ?ire 5761 Protestants, 11,777 Roman Catholics, and 75 
not stated. 

The District contains 2544 primary (asali) populated towns and 
villhges, with 3800 houses of the better class, or over ;^so in value, 
and 172,821 houses of the inferior sort. As compared with the area 
and the population, these figures yield the following averages;— 
Villages per square mile, '87 j houses pdc square mile, 61 ; persons per 
village, 326; persons per housG, 4-69. TVe town and cantonments of 
Bangalore, which are fully described in the following article, cover an 
area of nearly 14 square miles,", and contain a total population of 
142,513 souls. The following, five towns, also, each contain more'than 
5000 inhabitants DoO-ballapur, 7449; Channapatna, 7101; 
Anekal, 66i2 ; Devanhalli, 5571; and Closepet, 5460. Including 
Bangalore town, there are fourteen municipalities in the District, with 
an aggrpgate municipal revenue in 1874-75 of ;£’i8,767, of which 
amount Bangalore itself is credited with ^18,190. The celebrated 
rock-fortress (Jf Savandurga and the yet higher hill of Sivaganga, a 
frequented place of pilgrimage, are both situated in the nffrth-west of 
the District 

Agriculture .—The principal cultivation of the District consists of ‘ dry’ 
crops, rictt being comparatively neglected. The great food staple is 
rdgt (Cynosurps corocanus), which also furnishes the necessary fodder 
for the cattle. Various millets and pulses are grown, and a little 
wheat Rice is chiefly sown in the low-lying areas beneath large tanks, 
and in the neighbourhood of wells; but the out-turn is somewhat 
uncertain, and the growing crop is liable to blight The chief oil-seeds 
raised are gingelli (Sesamum orientale) and the castor-oil plant 
Mulberry cultivation for the support of silkworms has much declined in 
recent years. Opiuta and poppy are cultivated" in certain tracts. The 
most valuable of the ‘wet’ crops is sugar-cane, which requires to be well 
cared for and highly manured. Vegetables, both of indigenous and 
European sorts, are largely grown for the markets of Bangalore and 
Madras; and the example of the Ldl Bdgh in Bangalore town has led 
to the introduction of many flowering plants from England. The 
following agricultural- statistics are merely approximate:—Area under 
rice, 47,102 acres; wheat, 199; other food jrains, 346,810; oil-seeds, 
27,048; sugar-cane,--i766; opium, 73; tobw 00,945; vegetables, 4883; 
mulberry, 5954; cocoa-nut and areca-nut, 7553 acres. The agricul- 
'"tural stock is returned at 16,554 carts, and 73,658 ploughs; the number 
of tanks at 3430. The number of domestic animals is estimated as 
follpws:—Cows and bullocks, 413,994; horses, 1267; ponies, 2983; 
donkeys, 11,323; sheep and goats, 251,848; pigs, 1396. Elephants and 
camels are only kept by the Commissariat Department. A few horses 
are bred by the silladdrs from country mares and Government stallions, 
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but the majority are imported. The cattle are of an, excellent breed, 
and the rearing of bulls for sale forms a favourite occupation of well-to-do 
rayats. Buffaloes are not much used for ploughing. Sheep and goats 
thrive well; the wool, hcrwever, is of a coarse description, and only used 
for the manufacture of native blankets and horse rugs. An attempt 
made by Government to introduce the merino breed of sheep has not 
proved successful. ’ 

Manufactures, etc. —Theymanufactui'e of cottoi^ cloths and coarse 
woollen blankets, or kamlfis, is a common industry in all parts of the 
District. The finer soi ts of cloth >ire woven with some admixture of 
silk, and with silk borders. The prfldyction of raw> silk is confined to 
the Muhammadan section of the community, and* has much declined in 
recent years owing to epidemic diseases among the indigenous worms. 
In 1866 an Italian gentleman imported a superior breed of worms from 
Japan, and established a large filature at the town of Kenger^j but the 
enterprise failed from the same cause. Silk cloth of durable texture 
and costly patterns is woven by the fatvegdrs of Bangalore, and sold 
by weighs at the rate of 8s. to los. a told. Other specialties are the 
lacquered ware, glass ornaments, and steel wire for musical instru¬ 
ments made at Channapatna. In the Magadi tdluk a good deal of iron 
is worked in the native fashion, and some steel. The handicrafts of 
Bangalore town are those necessarily found in a great city. Carpet¬ 
making is carried on with great success in the central jail, and the 
carpets there made, after Persian and Turkish designs, sell in Europe at 
prices ranging from;^i, 4s. per square yard. The commerce of the 
District, which is carried on both with the east and west coasts, centres 
at the busy bdzdr of the native quarter of Bangalore. The other 
principal marts of trade are Channapatna, Dou-ballapur, Sarjapur, 
Vadagenhalli, and Tyamagondal. A cattle feir held annually at 
Huskur, a village in the Anckal tdluk, is attended by about 3000 person^, 
and To,ooo bullocks are brought for sale. The Bangalore branch of the 
Madras Railway runs through the easfof the District for about 20 miles, 
with its terminus at Bangalore town. There are 176 miles of imperial 
roads in the District, maintained at an annual cost m 66 , and 253 
miles of local roads, which cost 1 386. 

Administration .—In the year 1873-74, the total revenue of Bangalore 
District, excluding police, education, and pubHq works, amounted to 
;£'i7i, 046. The chief items were—Land revenue, ;^93,6i9; dhkdr'i 
or excise, £ 43 ,S'(> 9 ; law and justice^ 10,967. The District is 
subdivided into 9 tdluks or fiscal divisions, with 75 liublis or minor fiscal 
units. In 1870-71 the number of separate-estates was 932, owned by 
3651 registered proprietors or coparceners. During 1874 the average 
daily prison population of the central jail was 735'84, and of the 
tdluk lock-ups, 39 ‘s 8; total, 77S'42, of whom 2774 were females. 
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These figures show i person in jail for every 1069 of the District 
population; but it must be recollected that the central jail contains 
many long-term convicts from the entire State of Mysore. In the 
same year, the District police force consisted of i superior officer, 125 
subordinate officers, and 494 constables; the town and cantonment 
police of I superintendent, 4 superior officers, 86 subordinate officers, 
and 365 constables; making a total of 1074 men of all ranks, main¬ 
tained at an aggregate cost of ;^i3,34S,<.of which ;^3is6 was paid 
from local sources. Acfording to these figures, there is i policeman 
to every 17 square miles of the District area, or to every 771 of the 
population; while,the cost averages ;^4, iis. id. per square mile, and 
4d. per head of population. The number of schools in 1874 aided 
and inspected by Government was 440, attended by 14,985 scholars, 
being i school to every 6'6i square miles, and 18 scholars to every 
thousand^ of the population. In addition, there were 240 unaided 
indigenous schools, with 4387 pupils. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of Bangalore town and the surround¬ 
ing country is noted for its healthiness, but in the hilly jungl&s towards 
the west and south malarious fever is endemic. The mean annual 
temperature is 76'2°, the extreme range in any single year having 
been 42°.. The average annual rainfall is 36 inches, distributed over 
about 90 days. The heaviest fall generally occurs during the prevalence 
of the north-east monsoon in October; from December to May 
there is usually little or no rain. The most prevalent disease is 
malarious fever, frequently attended with enlargement of the spleen; 
it is most common at the beginning and close of the monsoons. 
Cholera occasionally appears in an epidemic form, attributed to impor¬ 
tation from Madras. Small-pox is always more or less prevalent 
during the hot season and at the commencement of the rains, though 
vaccination is now systematically conducted in every tdluk. Pneumonia 
in natives and congestion of the lungs in Europeans are common. 
In recent years there have been some cases of typhoid fever, confined 
to the 'Europeaq^ population. On the other hand, the severe but not 
fatal epidemic of dengue fever in 1872 was almost entirely limited to 
the natives. The vital statistics are far from trustworthy; but it may 
be mentioned that out of a total number oi 12,058 deaths reported 
in 1872, 5800 were,. Assigned to fevers, 1247 to small-pox, 838 to 
bowel complaints, 15 to cholera, 53 to suicide, and 41 to snake-bite 
fcr wild animals. There are two charitable establishments at Bangalore 
for the relief of the sick—the Bowring Civil Hospital and the Pkt 
Dispensary. In 1874 a total of 1516 in-i)atients were treated at the 
hospital, and the number of deaths was 178, or ii7‘4r per thousand; 
the out-patients numbered 2144. The dispensary has no in-patient 
department; the number of out-patients in 1874 rvas 21,032. 
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Bang^ore City {Bengaluru: literally, ‘Town oi he^galu' —a kind 
of bean).—^The chief town of the District and tdluk of the same name, 
and the capital of the State of Mysore, is situated in 12° 57' 37" n. lat., 
and 77° 36' 56" E. long., 71 miles north-east of Seringapatam, and 2»6 
miles by rail west of Madras. The city is divided into two parts—the 
pct^ or old native quarter, inclucUng the fort; and the cantonments. 
The total area is 13^ square miles, and the population, according to 
the Census of 1871, amounts to 142,513 jouls. • 

General Appearance. —The^city of Bangalore stands in the centre of 
the Mysore tableland, about 3000 fe^rt above the sea The general 
level is only broken by»a few slight' qjevations, and the plain is 
interspersed with several large tanks. The fort Mes on the extreme 
south-west, north of which is the pit, or old native quarter; the 
cantonments stretch away towards the north-east, terminating in the 
new native quarter of the cantonment bdzdr. Beyond this* ^ain is 
the suburb of St. John’s Hill, or Cleveland Town, dotted with the 
little cottages of a large number of European pensioned scddiers, which, 
with the spife of its parish church, presents somewhat the appearance 
of an English village. The large open space between the two native 
quarters contains the race-course, the Cubbon Park, and the parade 
ground. Here also are situated the chief Government offices,.and the 
houses of the European residents, each encircled by its own green 
compound. The railway station is in the extreme north, and in the 
opposite direction, beyond the fort, is the L 41 Bdgh or ‘ horticultural 
gardens.’ The fort, which is oval in shape, is said to have been 
originally built in 1537 with mud walls by a local phieftain. The 
present fortifications of stone were constructed by Haidar All in 1761. 
When the British assumed the direct administration of Mysore in 
1831, the principal depaftments of Government foudd accommodation 
in the palace inside the fort. In 1868, new offices were erected in 
the cantonments; and the old palace, a large two-storied building of 
mud, has been suffered to fall into dec%. The arsenal still remains 
within the fort, but it has been proposed to remove thiff also, afid to 
demolish the fortifications. The pet, or old native' quarter, is very 
densely populated; there are 12,647 houses, with 60,703 inhabitants, 
in an area of 2^ square miles. Until the last few years the pit was 
surrounded with a deep ditch and a thick-set hedgq, a memorial from 
the times of Marhattd inroad. The streets are for the most part 
narrow and irregularly built, but there are nftt a few handsome houSes 
owned by wealthy merchants. The course of trade is brisk, especially 
in the grain and cotton markets; and altogetlftr the pit present* the 
appearance of a prosperous oriental city. The following are the chief 
buildings scattered over the wide area known as the cantonments, 
which cover ii^ square miles, with a population of 81,810 persons. 
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The Government House, the residence of the Chief Commissioner of 
Mysore, and t!ie fine range of new public offices, rise amid the wooded 
grounds of Cubbon Park to the west of the parade ground. The 
public offices, erected at a cost of ;^so,ooOf occupy a long two-storied 
building, in the Grecian style of architecture; the lower storey is all of 
stone, surrounded with verandahs. < The central jail covers a large 
space ] it is built on the radiating pAnciple, with workshops for many 
trades, and is §,urrounded bj' grounds kept under cultivation by the 
prisoners. The High School (now the &kntral College) contains a 
hall with a roof supported by light monolithic columns, 35 feet high, 
quarried in thejieighbourhood.* In the extreme north of the town a 
handsome palace of hewn stone is now in course of erection for the 
Mahdrija. There are altogether eight churches of the different 
Christian sects, and many Hindu temples and Muhammadan mosques. 
Bangalore is the headquarters of the Mysore Division of the Madras 
army, and contains separate barracks for artillery, cavalry, and infantry, 
as well as Sepoy lines. The Ldl Bagh, about a mile east of the fort, is 
a beautiful pleasure garden, said to have been first laid oufein the time 
of Haidar Ali. It is now under the charge of a European super¬ 
intendent from Kew, and contains a rare collection of tropical and 
sub-tropical plants. Irrigation is supplied from a neighbouring tank. 
Periodical flower and fruit shows are held, and the weekly gathering 
at the band^stand attracts large numbers both of Europeans and 
natives. 

History. —Bangalore is not an ancient city, though it figures pro¬ 
minently as a place of military importance in the recent history of 
Mysore. The fort is said to have been founded in 1537 by Kempe 
Gauda, the ancestor of a line of local chieftains whose chief residence 
was at Magadi, witii Savandurga as their hill fortress. In 1638, Bangalore 
was captured by Rand-ulld Khdn, the general of the Adil Shdhi Prince 
of Bijdpur, the representative at that time of the Muhammadan power 
in the Deccan (Dakshin). Tlie first Bijapur deputy-governor of these 
southern conquests was the Marhattd Shdhjf, father of the more cele¬ 
brated SivajL'' -The fort of Bangalore was included in the jdgir grunted 
to Shdhjf, in order to attach him to the cause of Bijdpur, This jd^ir 
descended to his degenerate son Venkojf, or Ekoji, who preferred the 
security of his dist^itt throne at Tanjore, and consented to sell Bangalore 
to the Hindu Wadeyar of Mysore, who was then rising to power. For 
a'few days the fort was occupied by Kdsim Khdn, the general of the 
Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb, who finally surrendered it to the Mysore 
Rdji for ;^30,ooo, the »'-um which had originally been agreed upon with 
Venkoji. This transfer took place in 1687. Bangalore is not again 
mentioned in history until 1758, when the fort and surrounding District 
were conferred as a jdgir upon Haidar Ali, in consideration of his 
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military services to the Rdjd of Mysore against the Marhattds. During 
the period when Haidar was conspiring against his Hindu master with 
varying success, Bangalore was always his military headquarters, and a 
safe retreat in time of danger. In 1761, the first year of his inde¬ 
pendence, he commenced the enlargement of the fort, and built the 
existing walls and towers of stoiy. During his reign, and also during 
that of his son Tippu, though Stringapatam was the recognised capital, 
the palace inside the fort of Bangalo^ was often occupied by the 
royal harem. In 1791, in Jiie course of what is known as the third 
Mysore war, Bangalore was besieged J^y the British army, led by Lord 
Cornwallis in person. I4espite the active opposition qf Tippu Sultdn, 
who kept the open field, the pet or native town was entered on the 
7th March, and on the 2tst of the same month the fort was taken 
by assault. The storming party advanced at midnight, beneath a 
bright mOon; the garrison offered a respectable resistance, "hnd their 
losses were severe. On the fall of Seringapatam and the death of 
Tippu Sultdn in 1799, the State of Mysore was restored to^ descendant 
of the old line of Hindu Wadeyars, and*a British force was stationed 
at Seringapatam. In 1811, owing to the unhealthiness of that place. 
Bangalore was selected as the military station • and subsequently, in 
1831, when the State was taken under British administration, jhe civil 
offices of Government were also placed at Bangalore, which has .thus 
gradually risen to be the acknowledged capital of Mysore, though the 
residence of the Mahdrdjd is still at Mysore town. Under British 
administration Bangalore has greatly prospered both in commercial 
wealth and the outward marks of civilisation. It now ranks next after 
Allahabad as the tenth most populous town in British India. The 
needs of the military garrison have caused large open spaces to be left, 
which serve both for orntfment and recreation. Many handsome public 
buildings have been erected of the stone quarried in the neighbourhood. 
A regular water supply is provided from numerous large tanks, and the 
sewage is conveyed away to be utilizSd on municipal farms. The 
healthiness of the climate has permitted a large colony, of Eurcjpean 
pensioners to establish themselves in the suburbs, who otififer a peculiarly 
English aspect upon the social system of the city. 

Population .—According to official returns, the population of Bangalore 
city amounted to 134,628 souls in 1852, and i735<130 souls in 1858. 
The regular Census of 1871 disclosed a total of 142,513 inhabitants, in an 
area of 13 J square miles, distributed among g 1,301 houses, and showing 
an average of 10,556 persons per square mile, or 4-5 persons to each 
house. If the early figures are to be trusted, ifc would appear that the 
population has not increased in recent years. Of the total numbS-, 
72,236 are males and 70,277 females; proportion of males, 50-6 per 
cent. The Hindus constitute 74-1 per cent.; the Muhammadans, 15-1 
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per cent.; an^ the Christians, io8 per cent, of the total population. 
Among the Hindus are included 224 Jains, 14 professed members of the 
Brdhma Samdj, and i Pdrsi. The unusual proportion of Christians is 
partly to be explained by the existence of the European troops in the 
cantonments, and also of a large cblony of married pensioners. As 
many as 2756 Europeans and 334 Eurasians are classed as‘military 
officials ’ in the Census returns. The following table, compiled from 
the Census Report, shows 'he population of both the pH and the 
cantonments, classified according to religifen and race :— 

Population cf Bangalori; (iSti). 


1 

Pit. 

Cantonments. 

Total. 

Hirdus, .... 

53.464 

52,168 

105,632 

Muhammadans, . 

6,581 

15,006 

21,587 

Christians— 




Europeans, 

2 

4,096 

'• 4.098 

Eurasians, 

6 

2,411 

2,417 

Native converts. 

650 

8,129 

8,779 

. Total Christians, 

658 

14,636 

15,294 

’ Grand total. 

60,703 

81,810 

142,513 


Manufactures and Trade. —Most of the trades characteristic of a 
large city are represented in Bangalore. In former years the produc¬ 
tion of raw silk was a flourishing industry, confined to the Muhammadan 
section of the community, but it has now greatly declined owing to 
continued- mortality among the worms. Silks of durable texture and 
brilliant patterns are still woven by patvegdrs, and sold by weight at 
from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per told. The common country cotton cloth is 
made in large quantities, the finer kinds with silk borders. Bangalore 
is noted for. its manufacture of carpets. The common drugget with 
reversible patt^.n, called janikhdnd, sells at from is. to 2s. 6d. per 
square yard; the rugs and pile carpets (ratnd kamblt) fetch from 8s. 
per square yard upwards. The carpets made in the central jail, after 
Persian and Turkish designs, are in great demand even in the English 
market. Other specialties are the manufacture of gold and silver 
la£e and of electro-plate,- and the tanning of 'leather. The handi¬ 
crafts, stimulated by the presence of European civilisation, include 
printing, bookbinding, lithography, photography, coach-building, and 
cabinet-making. In both quarters of the town are busy markets. In 
the pet, the public market is situated between the fort and the Mysore 
gate. Rut business is conducted everywhere amid the crowded 
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thoroughfares, especially at open* stalls along either side of the Dodda- 
pdt. The European shops are mostly in the cantonirfent hdzdr, in 
which also a commodious and well-kept market-place has recently been 
laid out. The Mysore brjyich of the Madras Railway has its terminus 
at Bangalore. Its total length from the Jollarpdt junction is 84 miles, 
of which 53 lie within the limits orfthe State of Mysore, with 3 stations 
exclusive of the terminus. The f Jllowing are the statistics of traffic for 
the ^ear 1875-76:—Number of passengers carried, 197,271; receipts 
from passengers, ;^i7,738^ receipts fA)m goods, ^32,644; total 
receipts, ^^^^50,382; working expenses, ;^45,01 net profit, ;^S366. 
There were in 1876, altogether 29 joinfjtock companies^for banking or 
trade registered in Bangalore city. The Itfrgest is tl^e Bangalore Bank, 
established in 1868 with a capital of jQ'jOjOoo. 

Administration .—The municipality of Bangalore consists of two 
distinct boards, one for the pit, and one for the cantonments, both 
under the president of the municipal commission. The members of 
the two boards consist of Commissioners nominated by Government to 
represent tl^e interests of the several wards or divisions, together with 
six ex officio members. The following tables show the municipal 
balance-sheet for the year 1873-74 :— 


Receipts of the Bangalore Municipality for 1873-7*4. 


Octroi on tobacco, betel-leaf, and areca-nut, 

PH. 

■ £2079 

Cantonments. 

j 64 IS 9 

Tax on buildings and lands. 


1177 

2994 

Tax on professions and trades, . 


. 2466 

... 

Rents, .... 


131 

S18 

Fines, .... 


9 

72 

Pounds, .... 
Miscellaneous, . 


17 

147 


216 

4028 

Total, . •. 


. ; 66 o 95 

; 6 w. 9 i 8 


Expenditure of the Bangalore Municipality for 1873-74. 


Collection, 

Head office'charges. 

Public works. 

Police, . 

Conservancy, 

Road-watering, 

Lighting, 

Miscellaneous, 

Total, 


PH. 

Cantonments. 

£^26 

• ^1048* 

45 r 

1015 

1550 

6194 

1934 

1297 

841 

1632 

f 14 

145 

i(io 

706 

949 

2843 

766329 

; 6 I 2 , 88 o 


The total income of the two municipal boards in 1873-74 amounted 
to ;^i8,oi 4, or an average of 2s. 7d. per head of the population within 
municipal limits. In the year 1875, the total strength of the municipal 
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police force wds 456 officers and men, maintained at an aggregate cost 
of ^^8130, of which ;^4i3o was paid from municipal sources. These 
figures show r policeman to every 313 of the population, and a charge 
upon the taxpayer of yd. per head In the same year the military force 
stationed in the cantonments consis^^ed of i battery of horse artillery, 
and 2 field batteries, i regiment of i;\uropean cavalry, and i regiment 
of European infantry, 4 companies of sappers and miners, and 2 regi¬ 
ments of Madrag Native Infa/itry. In former days the strength of the 
garrison at Bangalore was much greater, ^fhe Bangalore Rifle-Volun¬ 
teers (a force first enrolled in 1868) consists of 3 companies, numbering 
250 men, and a cadet company '•too strong. 

Medical Aspects.— The climate of Bangalore is noted for its healthiness, 
being well suited to the constitutions both of European? and natives. 
The mean annual temperature is 76-2°; the average annual rainfall is 
■ 36 inches. The registration returns for 1875 show a death-rate in the 
pet of 20'9i per 1000, and a birth-rate of 23'99; in the cantonments the 
death-rate was 20'54 per 1000, and the birth-rate, 3i’S2. In that year 
there was a severe outbreak of cholera in the cantonments. 

Banganapalli. —Estate in Karnul (Kurnool) District, Madras .—See 
Banaganapalli. 

Bdnganga.—A river of Rajputana; rises in the hills near Mano- 
harpur, about 25 miles due north of Jeypore, and flows south-east for 
about 25 miles until it reaches a range of hills near Ramgarh. After 
forcing its way through these hills in a deep gorge about i mile in 
length, from 350 to 500 feet wide and 400 feet deep, it continues its 
course due east for about 65 miles, when it enters the Bhurtpore State 
near Mowah, at a point about 25 miles east of the range of hills above 
mentioned. It is crossed by the Rdjputdna State Railway. The 
stream in the gorge near Rdmgarh is perennial, but below this point 
the bed dries up except during the rains. The banks are generally 
about 20 feet in height, and clearly defined. In floods, which last for 
a few hours, the stream becomes impu.isable, and in the gorge near Rdm¬ 
garh '^the watar rises sometimes to a height of 23 feet. After flowing 
through Bhurtp< 3 le (Bhartpur) and Dholpur States into Agra District, 
North-Western Provinces, it joins the Jumna (Jamund) in lat 27° N. and 
long. 78° 32' E., after a course of about 200 miles. A temple, called 
Jumwa-ki-Dair, sitijated in the gorge, is visited jy the Rdjds of Jeypore 
on their accession to the gad'i. Here they are shaved, the process 
befhg part of the ceremony*connected with the accession. 

Bdnganga. —A river rising in the hills in the south of Nepdl, and 
flowing in a southerly direction across the north frontier of the British 
District of Gorakhpur. After a course of 23 miles in this District, it 
joins the Burf Rdpti. It is navigable, and a considerable quantity of 
timber is floated down. 
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Bangaon. —Subdivision of N^diyd District, Bengal, lying between 
22° 52' and 23° 25' 15" N. lat, and between 88° 42' and* 89° 4' 45" t. 
long.; area, 649 square miles; pop. (1872), 318,770, comprising r32, 246 
Hindus, 186,146 Muhamma^dans, and 378 ‘others;’ number of towng 
or villages, 746 —of houses, 60,564 j average density of the population, 
49r per square mile; number of pillages per square mile, i'i5, and 
houses, 93; number of persons pd house, 5‘3. The Subdivision was 
created in r86o, and contained in 1871, r revenue and magisterial 
couft, and 6 ikdnds (police circles). PAice force, including village 
watch, rori men. Sepaj((!e cost of Subdivifional administration, 
^5260. , \ . 

Bangar. — Pargand in Hardoi tahsil, Hafdoi District, Oudh; bounded 
on the north by Barwan, on the east by Gopamau and Bdlamau (the 
river Sai marking the boundary line), on the south by Malldnwdn, and 
on the west by Sdndi and Bilgrdm pargands. Formerly included in 
Bilgrdm pargand, and separated from it in r8o7. A populous and 
fairly-tilled tract, well wooded and watered, comprising an ^rea of 143 
square miles^ of which 85 are cultivated.* Numerous jhtls and wells 
afford the means of irrigation. Staple products—barley, bdjrd, wheat, 
arhar, and gram. Government land revenue, ;^8599; pop. (1869)— 
Hindus, 52,337; Muhammadans, 2t57; total, 54,494, viz. ^30,467 
males and 24,027 females : number of villages, 96; average density of 
population, 38 r per square mile. The different tenures under which 
the villages are held are— tdlukddn, 13 villages; zaminddri, 38; 
pattiddr'i, 44; bhdydchdra, i. The chief landed proprietors are the 
Chamdr Gaurs, who hold 44I villages; the Gohelwirs and Dhakards 
hold r9 each; Kdyasths, 10; Sayyids, 2; and Brdhmans and Ahirs, 

I each. Four unmetallcd roads intersect the pargand, and the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railwajj, which runs within a mile of tl),e eastern 
border, affords another means of communication. Hardoi Town, the 
headquarters of the District, is situated in the northern apex of the 
pargand. Schools at Hardoi and two other villages. Three bi-weekly 
markets. < * 

BdngamiaU.— Pargand in Safipur tahsU, Unao ..District, Oudh ; 
bounded on the north by Malldnwdn and Kachhandan pargands in 
Hardoi District, on the east by Mohdn and Asfwan, on the south by 
Fatehpur, and on the west by the Ganges river, whiph separates it from 
Cawnpore District. A small pargand, 19 miles loiig and 14 broad, 
comprising an area qf 173 square miles Of 112,377 acres, of which 
65,833 are cultivated and 26,104 cultivable but not under the plough, 
while the rest is barren. Soil chiefly loam and clay. Government land 
revenue, ;^i3,7i4, at .the rate of 2s. 3d. per acre. Land is hefd 
under the different tenures as follows:— Tdlukddri, 25,600 acres; 
pukhtaddri, 1986; zaminddri, 53,741; bhdydchdra, 1865; pattiddri. 
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28,776 ; and Government, 408 acres. * Pop. (1869)—Hindus, 76,945 ; 
Muhammadarts, 12,651; total, 89,596, viz. 46,707 males and 42,889 
females: number of villages, 149; average density of.population, 518 
per square mile; 7 bi-weekly markets, and 2 small fairs near the 
Ganges. ^ 

B 4 ngamau.—Town in Unao Dii trict, Oudh, on the road from Unao 
to Hardoi; 31 miles from the former fbwn. Lat. 26° 53' 25" n., long. 80° 
15' 10" E. Founded by a Muhammadan saint, Sayyid Ald-ud-dfh, about 
1300 A.D. At that time the nJighbouring yillage of Newar was in posses¬ 
sion of a Hindu RijtC, who sent a band Of men to drive the Muham¬ 
madan away, whereupon, accorQ*ing to the local legend, the holy man 
cursed him so that he and* all his people perished, and the town of 
Newar was annihilated. Its ruins are still to be seen. On AH-ud-din’s 
death a shrine was built over his grave, which is still in "Ihe possession 
of his descendants. It was formerly rich and famous, but has now 
decaye'd in popular esteem, and has lost great part of the revenues wth 
which it was endowed. Population of the town in 1869, 4573 
Hindus and 3046 Muhammadans—total, 7619. Of the houses nearly, 
one-half, or 781, are of masonry; 16 mosques; r Hindu temple; 
school; bi-weekly market 

Banidchang.—Village in Sylhet District, Assam. Lat 24° 31' n., 
long. 91° 24' E. It is said to have been founded in the first half 
of the 18th century by Abid Reza, the first of the family of the old 
Hindu Rijds of Laur who submitted to pay tribute to the Mughals 
and embraced Muhammadanism. There is a mosque of great local 
repute. Kdsbd Banidchang has an area of 4‘4 square miles; pop. 
(1872), 22,164. 

B anihdl. —Pass in Kashmir State, Punjab, lying over a range of the 
Himalayas. Eleyation above the sea, 8500 f^et Lat 33' 21' n., long. 
75° 20' E.' 

Bdillkdi.—Subdivision of Bhdgalpur District, Bengal, lying between 
24° 32' 30" and 25° 6 ' 30" n. ht, and between 86 ° 32' 45" and 87° 13' 
E. long.; area, 1194 square miles; pop. (1872), 381,741, comprising 
344,250 Hindus. 24,883 Muhammadans, and 12,608 ‘others;’ average 
density of population, 320 per square mile; number of villages, 817, 
houses, 71,49s; number of villages per square mile,’68, of houses, 
60; number of persons per village, 467, per house, S'3. The Sub¬ 
division comprises* the three thdnds (police cin les) of Umarpur, Bdnkd, 
and Katuriyd. In 1870-71 it contained i magisterial and revenue 
court, and a total police force of 1042 men ; separate cost of Subdivi- 
sional administration, including police, _;^4297. Throughout the 
Shbdivision, demon-worship, and especially the worship of the Brdhman 
demon Dube Bhdiran, is prevalent 

B&ilk 4 .—Small town on the Chdndan river in Bhdgalpur District, 
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Bengal; headquarters of the Subdivision of the same name. Lat. 24° 
53' N., long. 86“ 58' 5" E. 

B^nk 4 CanaL—The name given to the first reach of the Rdpndniyan 
andRasdlpurCanalinMidnapurDistrict,Bengal. Lat. 22°6'to 22“ la^N., 
long. 88° to 88“ 4' e. It extends fipm near the mouth of the Rupnarayan 
to the Haldi river, a distance of S miles; depth, 8 feet. It is a tidal 
canal, navigable throughout the 5 ’ear.— a/sf Rupnarayan. 

Bdnki. —Formerly one of the Tributary States of Orissa, but now 
tAder direct Government management f lying between 20“ 15' 30" and 
20“ 30' N. lat., and betv^n 85“ 23' and 85“'40' e. long.; area, 116 
square miles; pop. (i8|2), 49,426 s^yls. It is bounded on the north 
by the Mahdnadf river (separating it frofn the States of Baramba and 
Tigarid), on the east by the District of Cuttack, on the south by the 
District of Puri, and on the west by Khandi) 4 ra State. A small portion 
of the State lies north of the Mahdnadi. • 

t From 1805 to 1840, Bdnki paid an annual tribute to the Government 
of ;^443, but in the latter year the State was confiscated, owing to the 
Rdjd having been convicted of murder tJhd sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. Since that time it has been under the direct management of 
the Bengal Government, being included within the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioner of Cuttack. In 1860-61, Bdnki yielded a revenue of 
.;^i333> which ten years later (1870-7.1) had increased to jC^99^- 

The population of 49,426 persons inhabit 140 villages and 8432 houses. 
Classified according to religion,there arc46,553 Hindus, or 94-2 per cent., 
249 Muhammadan.s, and 2624 ‘ others; ’ the number of males is 24,970, 
or 54’5 per cent, of the population; average density, 426 per square 
mile; villages per square mile, i'2; persons per village, 353; houses 
per square mile, 73 ; persons per house, 5 "9. The ethnical division of 
the people is as follows :—Aboriginal tribes, 2455.or 5-3 percent, of 
the population, of whom 2174 are Savars; semi-Hinduized aborigines, • 


3816, chiefly Pdns (1178) and Baun's (1038); Hindu castes and people 
of Hindu origin, 42,906, or 86"5 per cant, of the population, the most 
numerous castes being the Chdsds, of whom there are..io,469, and 
the Keuts, 3332. On a comparison of these figures y/ith those for the 
other Tributary States of Orissa, it will be seen that Bdnki is the most 
densely populated of all, and that the proportion of Hindus is 
much greater, and that of the aboriginal tribes much less, than 
in any of the rest. The principal village in the State is Bdnki, on the 
south bank of the l^ahdnadi (lat. 20“ 21' 50" n., long. 85“ 33' ii'hf,.).. 
There is a head police station at Chdrchikd, with outposts at Bdideswar, 


Kaldpathar, and Subarnapur. The total police force is 194 strong. 
Bdnki contains 2 schools, attended in 1872 by 116 pupils; ahd 


there were in the same year 3r village schools, attendance unknown. 


B&nldpiir. —The civil station of Patnd, and administrative head- 
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quarters of Patni District, Bengal. LaL 25° 36' 40" n., long. 85° 10' 
50" E. Forms'a western suburb of Patna city, and is inhabited 
almost entirely by the European residents of that town. The houses 
of the Europeans, and the police lines, judicial courts, and other public 
buildings, extend for the most part along the did bank of the Ganges. 
The railway station (East Indian R^lway) is in the quarter called 
Mithilpur. About a mile from it is the Gold, or store-house, of which 
an account will be found in the article on Patni city. Bdnkipur has 
a maiddn or common, a chufch, jail, dispensary, racket-court, awt 
billiard-room. There is no trade except iht^he articles of food, etc. 
required by the European residents. Durir^g the dry weather the 
stream of the Ganges, is about i. mile distant, but in the floods it flows 
close to the station. The distance of Bdnkipur from Calcutta by rail 
is 338 miles. There is a separate station at Patna, 6 miles by rail from 
Bankipur. • 

B^nkbmundl —Mountain peak in the north of Bod State, Orissa ; 
height, 2080 f^et. Lat. 20° 42' 24" N., long. 84° 20' 18" e. 

Bdnkot. —Seaport on the creek of the same name in Ratnagiri 
District, Bombay. Lat. 17° 58' 30" n., long. 73° 5' 10" e.' Average 
annual value of trade for five years ending 1873-74—exports j£52,‘j6o, 
imports;^ 56,5 2 9. 

Bdnkurd. —A British District, in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal, lying between 22° 54' and 23° 37' n. lat, and between 
86° 49' 15" and 87° 35' E. long.; area, 1346 square miles; population, 
according to the Census of 1872, 526,772 souls. It is bounded on 
the north by the Riniganj Subdivision of the Bardwdn District, the 
boundary-line being formed by the Ddmodar river; on the cast by the 
police circles {thdnds) of Sonimukhi, Kotalpur, and Indds ; on the 
south by tlje Garbjietd Subdivision of Midnap,ur District; and on the 
‘west by the District of Manbhdm. 

Physical Aspects. —Bankurd. forms the connecting link between the 
plains of Bengal on the east and the highlands of Chutid Ndgpur on 
the w»st. Ixt the east of the District, where it adjoins Bardwdn, the 
scenery presents .+he ordinary features which characterise the lowlands 
of Bengal. The country is flat and the land alluvial and well suited 
for the cultivation of paddy. Proceeding in a westerly or northerly 
direction, the charaqter of the scenery gradually changes;'the land 
becomes more and more undulating, while i<atches of jungle and 
vocky boulders appear, succeeded by forest-crpwned hills, which 
gradually increase in height until they reach an elevation of 
more than 1400 feet above sea level. Of these hills the most 
prominent is Susumd (1442 feet), which forms a prominent feature 
in the landscape. It is quarried on its southern face by the 
Bardwdn Stone Company. The dense jungle which covers this 
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hill and the western part of the District generally, is the home of 
tigers, leopards, small but fierce bears, and many other wild animals, 
and shelters the cobra and every variety of Indian snake. Here, too, 
large supplies of lac and tasar are obtained, the gathering of which 
gives occupation to the poorer cltsses of the people, especially Santdls 
and Bdurls. The principal rivers of the District are the Damodar and 
the Dhalkisor or Dwdrkeswar, which, although' insignificant streams 

during the hot weather, become navigably in the rains (from the middle of 
July to the middle of Oct^er) by boats of 50 ^o 60 tons burden. At 
times, during the rainy ^son, these/ivers rise so suddenly, owing to 
the flow of rain-water from the neighboyring hills, that a head-wave is 
formed, called the hiirpd bdn, not unlike the %ore or tidal wave 
in the Hdglf, which often causes loss of life and great destruction 
of property. , 

BAnkurd. was formerly situated within the chakld of Bardwdn, «.nd was 
with it ceded to the East India Company on the 27th September 1760. 
Some time after the English obtained the dhvdtn of the whole 
Province ol Bengal, the Bishnupur zaminddri, as Bdnkurd was then 
called, formed a part of Bi'rbhiim District, and remained so until 1793, 
when, by order of the Board of Revenue, it was transferred to Bardwdn. 
By Regulation xviii. of 1805, Bishnupur was included in thb newly- 
established Jungle Mahals, and continued to form part of that District 
until 1833. In 1835-36itwascreatedaseparateCollectorate. Numerous 
changes of boundarj', and the old-standing discrepancies between the 
revenue, judicial, and police jurisdictions long caused confusion. 
But in 1872, the transfer to Bard wan of pargands Sonainukhi, Indds, 
and Kotalpur in the east, and Shergarh and Senpahdri in the north, 
and the addition of Chdtnd thdnd (from Mdnbhdm) on the west, 
rendered the jurisdiction^ almost conterminous. * 

History. —^The historical interest of the District centres in the town 
of Bishnupur, which formerly gave its name to the surrounding 
country. The Rdjd of Bishnupur is the descendant of pne of the 
ancient Hindu petty dynasties which formerly held the Bengal frontier 
against the jungle tribes of the inner jilateau on the west. A full 
account of the family, taken from their native chronicles, will be found 
in the Annals of Rural Bengal. 

A long list of kings is recorded, one of whom built tainks and embanked 
lakes; another raised temples and set up idols; a third encouraggd 
trade; and a fourth*spent his time in whr. In the beginning of 
the nth century we read that ‘Bishnupur was the most renowned 
city in the world, and it became more beautiful than the beautifiod 
house of Indra in heaven. The buildings were of pure white stone. 
Within the walls of the palace were theatres, embellished rooms, 
dwelling-houses, and dressing-rooms. There were also houses for 
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elephants, barracks for soldiers, stables, storehouses, armouries, a 
treasury, and a temple.’ Three hundred years later the fort was 
strengthened, the Governor had orders to prepare a new uniform 
for'his army, and so on. 

In later history, the family figuresj in turn as the enemy, the ally, 
and the tributary of the Musalmdn Nawibs. It was exempted from 
personal attendance at the Court at Murshidabad, and appeared by 
a representative .or a Residt^t at the Darbdr. During the i8th 
century, the Bishnupur house declined. Ipipoverished by Marhattd 
raids and Muhammadan extorti^iis, it finall/succumbed beneath the 
famine of 1770, which left the'country almcPst bare of inhabitants. 
More than one-half of the estates rela])sed into jungle, and the family 
was reduced to such poverty that the Rajd rvas compelled to pawn 
his household idol, Madan Mohan (a remnant of aboriginal worship), 
with on^. Gokul Chandra Mitra of Calcutta. Some time after, the un¬ 
fortunate prince with great ditliculty managed to collect the amount 
required to redeem it, and sent his minister to Calcutta to obtain 
back the pledge. Gokul received the money, but refused to restore 
the idol. The case was brought before the Supreme Court at Calcutta, 
and decided in favour of the Raja; whereupon Gokul caused a 
second idol to be made, exactly resembling the original, and presented 
it to the Raji. The earlier years of British administration intensified 
rather than relieved the difficulties of the house of Bishnupur. The 
Rajds insisted upon maintaining a military array which was no longer 
required under Knglish rule, and for the support of which their 
revenues were altogether inadef[uate. d’he new system protected them 
from Marhatta raids and Muhammadan oppressions, but, on the other 
hand, it sternly put down their own irregular exactions from the 
peasantry, 'enforced the punctual payment of the land tax, and realized 
arrears by sale of the hereditary estates. The Bishnupur family never 
recovered from the indigence to which ffiey were reduced by the 
famine of 1770, and their possessions in the District have p.assed to 
new 'and inore energetic families. Bishnupur is now in ruins; the 
palace, with its ‘armouries and theatre and embellished rooms, has 
di.sappeared; the interior of the fort is a jungle, in the middle of 
which lies peacefully an immense roughly-fishioned gun—12^ feet 
in length—the gift, according to native trad i on, of a deity to one of 
the Rdjis. 

"Population. —^I'hc populadon of the District, according to the Census 
of 1872, numbers 526,772 persons, dwelling in 2028 villages or 
townships, and 104,687/houses, the average pressure of the population 
on the soil being 391 persons per square mile. The great majority of 
the people (92-6 per cent.) are Hindus; the Muhammadans form a 
very small proportion (only 2 6 per cent.) of the population) while 
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the total number of Christians is given a’s 70, of whom 37 are 
native converts. The remainder of the population, numbering over 
25,000, consists of various hill races and jungle tribes, professing 
primitive aboriginal superstitions. These are found in the juAgly 
western portion of the District, -Ind comprise chiefly Santdls, Kharids, 
and Bhumijs. The total number ofSantdls is 25,378, and of Kharids, 
*7»939" Of total adult male population, 118,665, or nearly three- 
fourths, are engaged in agriculture or with animals,*or are returned as 
‘labourers;’ 24,238 are employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operat^ns, and i^ the sale of goods manufactured 
and prepared for consumption; 67519 engaged ia commerce and 
trade; and 5399 are in service or perform personal offices. Of the 
female adult population of 183,822, the large majority (172,188) are 
unemployed, while nearly 5000 are engaged in manufactures. The 
number of male children in the District is 95,564, and of female 
children 81,260. The Brdhmans and Rajputs number 58,653; agri¬ 
cultural and pastoral castes, 91,683; and artisan and*trading castes, 
ii 3 > 5 t 9 ' » The population is almost entirely rural. There are 1287 
villages containing fewer than two hundred inhabitants; 526 with from 
two hundred to five hundred; 165 with from five hundred to a 
thousand; 49, with from one to five thousand. Only twcs towns in 
the District contain a population of more than five thousand—namely, 
B.wkura (population, 16,794) and Bishnupur (population, 18,047). 

Ban KURA, the chief town and administrative headquarters of the 
District, is situated on the north bank of the Dhalkisor river. Bish¬ 
nupur, farther south, was the ancient capital of the District under its 
native Rdjds. It is described by Colonel Gastrein as having been once 
strongly fortified ‘ by a long connected, line of curtains and ba.stions 
measuring 7 miles in* length, with small circulat ravelins covering 
many of the curtains. Within this outer line of fortifications, and west* 
of the city, lay the cit.adel. The remains of these defences still exist. 
The Rdjd's palace was situated within the citadel. t\'hat it may have 
been in the palmy days of its .ancient chieftains it is difficult *to say. 
But at present, a very insignificant pile of brick buildings surrounded by 
ruins marks the site.’ These ruins, among which are many remains of 
tem|)les, are of different aggs anti styles of architecture. The modem 
city contains the public offices, several schools,'and many Hindu and 
Muhammadan temples. The houses are very poor, although many of the 
inhabitants are wehlthy,—a circumstance which is explained by* tlffe 
statement that the rapacity of former Rdjds was so great, that it was 
d.angerous for any one to show signs of w jfilth; and the custoi^ of 
building mean dwellings h.as been h.anded down from father to son. 
Of the villages of Bdnkurd, the following are deserving of mention : 

' Statistical and Gcograpliical Report on Bankura District. 
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Ondd, on the south bank of the Dhalkisor, half-way between Binkurd 
and BishnupurChatnd, Gangdjalghdti, Rirjud, and Rdjgrdm, 

Agriculture .—The principal crop in Bdnkurd, as throughout the rest 
of 'Bengal, is rice. The dman or winter crop is sown in April or 
May (the ground having been previously four times ploughed), 
transplanted in July or Augu.st, and reaped about December; the 
dus or autumn rice is sown broadcast in May, and reaped in 
September. Ampng the other crops raised in the District are oil¬ 
seeds (mustard, til, and smdrgujd), atar (|>eas), and chkold (gram), 
cotton, (lax, hemp, indigo, sugar-cane, and Cotton is gathered in 

March or April, and indigo gen,erally in Julj. There are, however, 
two seasons for sowing indigo, one in February or March, and the 
other about October. The cultivation of indigo is not increasing, 
owing partly to the uncertainty of the spring rainfall of late years, and 
partly to t'ne fact that the soil is not very well suited to this crop. 
Irrigation is necessary for all kinds of crops in Bdnkurd, and is effected 
by means of veils and tanks where natural water-courses and streams 
are not available ; the cost of irrigation varies considerably throughout 
the District, being for rice land from 9s.. to 15s. an acre, and for 
sugar-cane land from iSs. to^?i, i6s. an acre. Manure, consisting 
of rich black mud scraiied from the bottom of tanks or reservoirs and 
mi.xed with ashes and stubble, is used for rice fields, and for more 
valuable crops cow-dung is added; the cost varies from 4s. 6d. to 
9s. an acre. On all lanii*s growing sugar-cane and other exhausting 
staples, rotation is observed, the cane being generally followed by til, 
after which a crop is taken of dus or autumn rice, succeeded by mustard 
(often mixed with peas). Although spare land fit lor tillage is scarce 
in the District, tenures are not unfavourable to the cultivator. As 
in other pants of Bengal, the land is let and sub-let to a great extent, 
'many middlemen coming between the proprietor and the cultivator. 
The tenures are generally of the ordinary descri[)tions, the only one 
of special interest being 43 g/idtlcdli estates held subject to payment of 
a lightkiuit-r&nt to Government. This quit-rent was originally p.ayable 
to the Rajd of Bishnupur, on accouni of service lands held by the 
ghdtwdls or officers a[)pointed for the defence of certain passes against 
the inroads of the Marhattas and others, who mai'e frequent plundering 
expeditions into the country. 'J'he ghdtwdli <•' .ates were annexed to 
the regular rent-paying lands at the time of the Decennial Settlement; 
Jnd'on the application of the' Bishnupur Rdja, who‘ found that he had 
no control over their sendees, the ghdhvdls were taken over by the 
Government, the revcnuqirjiaid by the K-dJa to the State being reduced 
by the amount he had received from them. Wages and prices have 
considerably increased in the District of late years. In i860, the 
price of the best cleaned rice was as. i old. a cwt.; in 1871, it had risen to 
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4S. sd. ; the price of sugar-cane in i860 was 8Jd., and in 1871, is. 8d. 
a cwt. The present wage of coolies and agricultural day-labourers is 
3d. per diem; formerly they received about half that sum. No madced 
change has taken placfi in th| rates of rent since the Permanent 
Settlement; the present rates for rice land are from 9s. to 18s. an acre; 
for inferior land, 3s. to 12s.; the rates for land suitable for the culti¬ 
vation of cotton, sugar-cane, and other superior crops are of course 
higher, £,\, 17s. 6d. an acre being gi\|:n for such fend, and £,2, 14s. 
for land yielding two croi^. , 

Natural Calamities.—fvhc Distric| is subject to drought, occasioned 
by a deficiency in the rainfall. RcfSrepce has alreac^ been made to 
this deficiency, which is attributed to the indiscriminate clearing of 
jungle. As there are very few patches of low marshy land in the 
District which retain moisture for a considerable time, a yea/ of general 
drought results in serious calamity. The famine of 1866, wdiich fol¬ 
lowed such a season, affected Pankurd principally in the western 
portion, the tract adjoining Bardwan ,not suffering at* all seriously. 
The number of paupers relieved during the months of July, August, 
September, and October 1866, was 33,216; the total sum placed at 
the disposal of the Relief Committee was ;^3044. Four relief ddpots 
were opened. The price of coarse rice rose from 7s. sd.’a cwt. in 
January, to i8s. 8d. in August, and ;^i, is. 4d. in September; In 
1871, prices had not )'et returned to the rates prevailing before the 
famine. 

Commerce nml Trade., etc .—The principal manufactures of Bank'urd 
District are silk and cotton fabrics. Bishnupur town contains a large 
weaving population, and is noted for the prettily embroidered silk 
scarfs and fine cloths of silk and cotton there manufiictured. Plates, 
cups, etc., of a kind of st)a|)-stone, are also carved at BishiTupur by the, 
local stone-cutters; the stone, which is brought from Manbhum, is of 
a grey colour, close-grained and comprj/t, and easily Cut.* The District 
manufactures suffice to meet the local demand, and a^onsider.able 
surjilus is left over for exiiortation to other Districts and to Calcutta. 
The chief articles of export .are rice, oil-seeds, cotton* and silk cloth, silk 
cocoons, and lac; the imjiorts are F.nglish jiiece-goods, salt, tobacco. 
Slices, etc. I’he exports are considerably more valuable than the imports, 
and coin is consequently accumulating in the Distrift. Trade is carried 
on chiefly by means of iiermanent markets, and also through, thg 
medium of fairs, flankurd is well suiqdie^ with roads, and the transit 
of light loads by cart or pack-bullock is easy in the cold and hot 
weather, though many of the common cart ftiads and tracks become 
impassable during the rains. 

Administration.—‘Smzet Bdnkiir.i was constituted a separate Collec- 
torate in 1835-36, the District revenue has ste.-^dily increased. .In 
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that year the total revenue amounted to total civil 

expenditure to £&ooG-, by 1850-51. the revenue had increased 
to <;;^5 o, 736, and the civil expenditure to i86o-6i, 

the"^ revenue had further risen to ^^6^0,072, and the civil expenditure 
to 19,426; while in 1870-71, the total Dhtrict revenue amounted to 
^^69,130, and the civil expenditure to ;£2 5,441. During the thirty- 
five years, therefore, between 1835-36 .and 1870-71, the District revenue 
increased by 72 per cent, and, the civil expenditure by 217 per cent 
Since the last-mentioned year the Districtv area has undergone con¬ 
siderable change, owing to transfers to BaMwan on the east, and 
annexations from Maiibhiim on‘the west, which have already been 
referred to; the totM area ot the District, however, remains almost 
unchanged. M’hile the general revenue of Bankura increased, as the 
above figures show, by 38 per cent between 1850-51 and 1870-71, the 
increase,in the land revenue within the same period has been only 3 per 
cent., the figure.s being for the fonner year 43,766, and for the latter 
^,^45,110. Sd'ine idea may be,formed of the increased extent to which 
person and property are protected at present, by comparing the number 
of courts in the District at different periods. In 1835-36, there were 
only I magisterial and r revenue and civil court in the District; in 
1S62, there were 4 magisterial and 13 revenue and civil courts; and in 
1870; 7 magisterial and 15 revenue and civil courts. For police 
purposes the District is at present divided into the five ihdnas of 
Bankura, Onda, Bishnupur, Chatna, and (lang.ijalghdti. The regular 
police force consisted in 1872 of i sn[jerior and 38 subordinate 
officers, with 157 constables, maintained at a total cost, including all 
contingencies, of ;^4379 a year, equal to i ,^d. per head of the popula¬ 
tion. In .addition there was a munieijial police force of 5 officers and 
76 men, mhintaine’H at a tot.al cost of £s^4 y'-'-'tb defrayed by rates 

levied within municijial limits;. .and a rural force of village watchmen 
numbering 4715 men. Each vill.age watchman has ch.arge, on an 
avenage, of, 22 houses, and receives an average p.ay in money or lands 
of 16s. 8d. a year. 'I'he estimated aggregate cost, both Govern¬ 
ment and private,''of maintaining these several police forces amounted, 
in 1872, to ^18,324, equal to a charge of ^13, 12s. 3d. per square 
mile, or 8|d. per head of the population. In i le same year, the pro¬ 
portion of persons convicted of ‘ cogni.s.able ’ o fences was i to every 
ir65 of the population, and the number convicted of ‘ non-cognisabl©’ 
offences, i to every 1656 6f the population. There is only one jail 
in the District, at Ikinkurd town. In 1872, the .average daily number 
of«pri.soners was 240, ar/1 in that year not a single death occurred in 
the jail, which is reputed one of the most healthy in Bengal. Educa¬ 
tion is gradually making progress in the District. In 1856-57, the 
tojal number of Government and aided schools was 14, with 1354 
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pupils; in 1872-73, the returns show 134 Government ^nd 58 private 
schools, attended by 6425 pupils, costing ;^297o, of which Govern¬ 
ment Contributed 103, 

Medical Aspec/s, etc. — The clitifate of Bdnkurd is oppressive and 
relaxing in the hot season, but from ^tober to the end of February 
it is bracing and enjoyable; during the rains the District is not so damp 
and unhealthy as those farther east. The average annual mean tem¬ 
perature, according to the latest returns, is about, 78’6o° ■ F., and 
the average rainfall about 53 inches, intermittent fever is common 
in Binkurd as in other restricts of Bengal, and is said to have been par¬ 
ticularly severe at Bishnupur since the famine of 1866. Leprosy, 
diarrhoea, and dysentery are also common. Cholera is almost always 
present in a sporadic form, and sometimes becomes epidemic; out¬ 
breaks occurred in 1855, i860, 1864, and 1866. Small-pox, too, is 
occasionally epidemic in the District. 

B 4 llkui^. — Municipality and Administrative Headquarters of 
Bdnkurd Di.strict, Bengal, on the n^rth bank of rtie Dhalkisor 
river. I.at. 23° 14' n., long. 87° 6’ 45" e. ; pop. (1872), 16,794, 
comprising 15,979 Hindus, 711 Muhammadans, and 104 Christians 
and ‘ others ’; number of houses, 2435 ; persons per house, 6’9 ; 
municipal income in 1871, ;^55i; rate of municijral taxation, 7|d. 
]K:r head of population within municipal limits. Contains besides the 
usu.al public buildings, courts, treasury, post office, jail, etc., a church. 
Government school, and jrublic library. The school was attended in 
1871-72 by 222 pupils. The library is supported by subscrijitions 
contributed chiefly by European and native officials. The station is 
dry, and is regarded as very healthy. Considerable trade is carried 
on, the chief exports being rice, oil-seeds, lac, cotton and silk cloth, 
silk cocoons, etc., and the jrrincipal imports English* piece-goods, salt, 
tobacco, spices, cocoa-nuts, and pulses. 

Bannawasi.—^Town in North Kanara District, Bombay Presidency ; 
situated 20 miles south-east of Siinda, and 370 north-west pf Madras. 
Eat. 14° 33' N.,’long. 75^ 5' E. Formerly a town of considerable 
imirortance, but now hardly more than a village. The temple to Siva, 
though a mean building, had once very large endowments, and is 
still much frequented. The name occurs in Ptolemy. 

Bannu,—A British District in the Eieutenanr-Governorship of the 
Punjab, lying between 32° 10' and 33" 15' n. la{., and between 70° 
26' and 72“ K. long?; area, by the measutvmcnts ot the recent settle* 
ment, 3786 square miles ; poirulation in 1S6S, 287,547 souls. Bounded 
on the north by the Kh.atak Hills in the Bjjtish District of Kohjjt; 
on the east by the Briti.sh Districts of Raw.al Pindi, Jhelum (Jhilam), 
and Shahpur; and on the west and north-west by hills in the occupa¬ 
tion of independent Waziri tribes. The civil station and head- 
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quarters of thg administration are at the town of Edwardesabad, 
situated near the north-west corner of the District, in lat 32“ 59' N., 
lo,ng. 70“ 38' E. 

'Physical Aspeds .—The Indus, passjng through the District from north 
to south, divides it into two distinct portions. Westwards from the 
river, after a strip of open plain, the country rises rapidly into a range 
of hills—the Khatak-Niazai or Maiddni range—in which one peak, 
that of Sukha i^jarat, rises to a height of 4745 feet above the sea 
level. Beyond lies the valley of Bannu prop,cr, stretching to the frontier 
hills, an irregular oval, measuring" 60 miles from north to south, and 
about 40 miles from east to west. Girt in oy mountains, the valley 
itself is open and conipamtively level, having a soil composed of thick 
deposits, apparently of lacustrine clay, mingled more or less copiously 
with sand. Towards the south and cast, the sand in places completely 
smothers the sub-soil of clay. Northwards, the country is closely 
cultivated and thickly dotted with villages, trees, and gardens; while 
irrigation channels, flowing between grassy banks, impart an unusual 
air of freshness. Circling this valley lies a zone of sandy,vundul.ating 
waste (the t/iall), strewn here and there with boulders, and scrubby 
with prickly bushes of camel-thorn. Above it, rises a rampart of moun¬ 
tains;—on the west, the independent Waziri Hills, barren and rugged 
to the eye, but topped by the commanding pe.aks of Pir-ghul and 
Shiwidar; on the north, the low K.hatak Hills of Kohdt, above which 
may be seen, on a clear day, the distant range of the Sufed Koh ; on the 
e.ist, the Khatak-Niazai Hills ; and on the south, a low range culminat¬ 
ing in the limestone rocks of Shekh Budin. The valley is drained and 
fertilized by the rivers Kurram and 'I’ochi (Gambila), which join a few 
miles beyond the town of I>aki; and the united .stream, after turning 
the southern end Of the Khatak-Niazai, finds ah exit to the Indus. 

After passing Kdlabagh, on the northern confines of this District, 
the Indus expands at once into a wid'^ and open bed. To the ea.st lies 
a level plain, a portion of the* central Punjab wilderncs.s. It is shut 
in towards the north-e.a.st by the Salt Range, which enters the Di.strict 
from that of Shah])ur 25 miles due ea.;t from the town of Midnwali, 
and thence runs northwards till it meets tlur Indus at Mdri, opposite 
Kdlabdgh. The range is barren and unjirodu' ti e; and its drainage is 
carried down in shftrt-livcd torrents, which are lapidly swallowed up by 
the thirsty soil at its b,ase. 'J'he total area belonging to this District 
“upfin the cast side of the'Indus is 1439 sijuare* miles, supporting a 
population of 90,780 souls. 

History, etc .—The population of Bannu is, and has been for many 
centuries, essentially Afghdn. There are, however, remains which tell 
of an older Hindu population, and afford proof that the District came 
within the pale of the ancient Graico-Bactrian civilisation of the Punjab. 
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At Akra and other places in th^ Bannu valley, mounds of various sizes 
exist, where, amid fragments of burnt brick and tiles, of broken images 
and Hindu ornaments, coins occur with Greek or pseudo-Greek 
inscriptions. Again, at Roliri, t|ie Indus, which for some years Iras 
been encroaching upon the Midnwili plain, has on several occasions 
laid b^e masses of stone, which must have been brought from a 
distance, now embedded at a depth of some lo or 15 feet below the 
surface. In 1865, the river retired before it had quite washed away 
the remains it had exposed, and porticos of two circular walls were 
traced, composed of blocks of stone and hfrge well-burnt bricks 
plastered, and in places overlaid witrfJhin gold and ornamental scroll¬ 
work. Numerous copper coins were also founds and a number of 
heads and other fragments, apparently cast in some kind of plaster. 
The well-shaped features and proportions of the broken statues bear 
the unmistakeable stamp of Grecian art. ' 

I'he close of the era of prosperity indicated by these remains is 
attributed in local tradition to the ravages of Mahmiii of Ghazni. 
For upwards of a century aftenvards, the country appears to have lain 
waste, till at length the Bannu valley was gradually colonized by im¬ 
migrants from the western hills—the*Bannuwals or Bannuchis, who still 
remain, and the Niazais, who subsequently gave place to the Jlarwats. 
The advent of the Marwats is placed in the reign of Akbar. .The 
Nidzais, whom they expelled, spread across the Khatak-Nidzai Hills, 
and colonized the plain country upon both banks of the Indus. The 
Marwats still hold the southern portion of the Bannu valley. 

At this time, and for two centuries hater, the country paid a nominal 
allegiance to the Delhi emj)crors. In 1738 it was conquered by Nddir 
Shdh. Ahmad Shdh Durant subseiiuently led his army three or four 
times through the Banitu valley, levying what he fould by way of 
tribute on each occasion. So stubborn, however, was the opposition 
of the inhabitants, that neither contiueror made any attempt to establish 
a permanent government. In 1S38 tlfe %'alley passed by cession to 
the Sikhs. In the cis-Indus portion of the District, Sikh rule had«becn 
already established under Ranjit Sinh, by annexation from the Ghak- 
kars of Rdwal Pindi, who at a still earlier date had suffered defeat at 
the hands of his father and other Sikh chieftains. Ranjit Sinh now 
lost no time in attempting to occuiiy his new territory. Elsewhere 
in the District he had met with little o])i)Osition; 1 )ut in the Bannu 
valley he was forced, tifter several efforts, t(» fall back upon the expe-^ 
dient of his predecessors, and to content himself with the periodical 
despatch of a force to levy what he was jdeajjed to term ‘ arrears of 
revenue; ’ in reality to devastate the country, and carry off whatever 
booty could be secured. 

Such was the state of affairs when, after the death of Ranjit Sinh, 
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the District was first brought under British influence. In the, winter 
months of 1847-48, Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Herbert) Edwardes was 
despatched to the frontier as political officer under the Council of 
I^gency at Lahore, accompanied by a Sikh army under General Van 
Cortlandt. Arrived in Bannu, he found a large portion of the District 
practically independent. In the Bannu valley every village was a fort, 
and frequently at war with its neighbours, while the Wazfri tribes of the 
frontier were ever seeking opportunities for aggression. Within a few 
months, Edwardes reduced tile country to order, effecting a peaceful 
revolution by the force of his personal chanactep and without the exchange 
of a single shot. The forts were‘levelled ; arrangements were made for 
the collection of a regular revbnue ; and so effectual were his measures, 
that on the outbreak of the ^fooltan war he was able to hurry to the scene 
■ of action with considerable levies from this District, who served loyally 
throughout the campaign. The Sikhs in garrison at Edwardesabad mean¬ 
while rose against their officers, and, having murdered them, marched 
to join their brethren in arms. A force from the hills at the same time 
invaded the District, but was held at bay by Lieutenant Ritssel Taylor, 
Edwardes’ successor. In the following year the Punjab was annexed, 
and the District passed without a blow under British administration. 
It received its present administrative .area in 1861, having up to that 
time been divided between the Districts of Deri Ismiil Khin and 
Leiah. The even tenor of administration has been at times disturbed 
by frontier raids, but no trouble has at any period been given by the 
inhabitants of the District itself. In the Mutiny of 1857, the country 
remained perfectly quiet. The border is guarded by a series of military 
outposts, garrisoned from Edwardesabad, where a force is maintained, 
consisting of one regiment of cavalry, 492 .sabres; one b.atteryof artillery 
having four nine-pounder smooth-bores ; and two regiments of infantry, 
1470 bayonets, including men on furlough. 

Fopulatioa .—The population of th.- DistnLt has been twice ascertained 
by enumeration—in 1854, and Again in 1868. The first Census returned 
a poimlation of 170,946 trans-Indus, and 66,611 in the ea.stern SuMi- 
vision of Miinwa'h'; total, 237,537. I'he second gave the following 
results; — Trans-Indus, ■ 196,767 ; cis-Indus, 90,780: total, 287,547. 
The gross increase shown by the late Census .in ounted to 49,990 souls, 
or 21 03 per cent, aipon the population ascerta ned in 1854. The area 
being 1439 .square'miles cis-Indus, and 2347 trans-Indus; the density of 
the population is, cis-Indas 63'oi, and trans-lrtdus 83‘83 per square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there are—Hindus, 26,222; 
Muhammadans, 260,550; Sikhs, 493; ‘others,’ 282. Classified accord¬ 
ing to sex, there are—males 154,061, females 133,486. The returns of 
age and occujiation arc jirobably untrustworthy. 

The Muhammadans outnumber the remaining population of the 
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District in the proportion of neitly ten to one. Foremost among them, 
both numerically and in resjject of political importance, stand the 
Afghdns or Pathdns, who, by the Census of 1868, numbered 119,168, or 
41'44 per cent, of the totaj population of the District. The most im¬ 
portant Afghdn tribes are Khataks,'numbering 11,400; Waziri-s, 11,909; 
Lohdnis (Marwats, Nidzais, ahd others), 65,760;- and Bannuchis, little 
less than 30,000. The Khataks are found in the Khatak - Niazai 
range and along the northern border of the District towards Kobat. 
The Waziris are settlers upon the westtAm frontier, and are only half 
reclaimed from their mountain life beyond -the border, to which, 
indeed, they return during the hot-t<<?,pther months. Tfhey are a tall 
and robust people, possessed of many manly virtues, fairly industrious 
as cultivators, and regular taxpayers. The Marwats, inhabitants of 
the lower and more sandy portions of the Bannu valley, are one 
of the noblest races of the North-West Frontier. Pathdrts of pure 
descent, they are naturally haughty and of a fiery disposition. In 
person they are tall and muscular; in bearing, frank and open. Almost 
every offic^ who has administered the Affairs of the District has left 
on record a favourable mention of them. I’hey are now excellent 
agriculturists. To these the Bannuchis form a ]>ainful contrast. 
They are probably of mixed descent, and exhibit every Afghan vice, 
without possessing the compensating virtues of constancy and self- 
respect. They are small in stature, sallow and wizened in ap])earance, 
and in disposition mean and revengeful. They are, on the other hand,, 
industrious cultivators, and have been uniformly (piiet and submissive 
subjects to the British Government. 

Of the remaining Muhammadans, nearly 60,000 are classed in the 
Census returns under the heading ‘ Jat,’ a term which here bears no ethno¬ 
logical signification, but»includes all of the cultivating clasiies who are 
not either Pathdns, Sayyids, or Koresliis. 

Hindus number in all 26,222 souls, including 1670 Brahmans, 1407 
Kshattriyas, and 20.809 Aroras. The*last-mentioned arc the traders 
and money-lenders of the District, into which they are said to be com¬ 
paratively recent immigrants. One family at least^of Aroras will be 
found in every rustic village. A few Brahmans also are engaged in 
trade. The mass of the population is either agricultural or pastoral, 
and is scattered in small hamlets over the face ®f the country. The 
Census returns (1868^ show 627 towns and villages in the District,*of 
which 370 contain leis\han 200 inhabitants. Of the total number, ^7f 
or considerably more than half, are in the Fiscal Subdivision of Bannu 
Proper; 77 only are east of the Indus. These^figurcs, however, do not 
necessarily refer to actual vill.ige or town sites, but represent the number 
of revenue-paying units (tuauzif). Some .of these are.of considerable 
area, and contain a large but very scattered population. The only 
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towns properly so called in the District are— Edwardesabad (Dhulip- 
nagar), having a population of 3900; Laki, 4368; Kalabach, 6070; 
Isa Khel, 6608 ; MtANWAi.i, 4654. • 

'Agriculture.—1\ great part of the District has been brought under cul¬ 
tivation since the introduction of British rule. Some early, and perhaps 
imperfect, returns give the cultivated area, in 1849', at 265,470 acres. 
In 1862, the recorded .area of cultiv.ation was 432,379 acres. In 1872, 
the measurements of a regular settlement gave the following results:— 
Acres cultivated, 579*663; fallo w or recently abandoned, 186,521; cultiv¬ 
able but uncultivated, <717,677; barren waste, 954,436. In Bannu 
Proper (the coimtry of the BannUchis), every acre is under the plough, 
and the call upion the soil is kicessant. The free use of manure and 
inundations from the fertilizing Kurram enable the same fields 'to 
• bear two harvests, year after year, — wheat or barley in the early 
summer; millets, pulses, cotton, Indian corn, and sugar-cane, with a 
little rice, in the autumn. The same crops, excepting rice, form the 
staples of cu'jtivation in ail p.arts of the District. Wheat and barley 
are sown in October or November, and reaped in Apri] or May ; 
cotton is sown in April and M.ay ; millets, pulses, and Indian corn are 
sown in July and .-Vugust. The autumn harvest continues throughout 
November. After the B.annu valley, the richest lands are to be found in 
the low-lying bed of the Indus, which in pl.aces measures about 14 miles 
across. But agriculture here is prec.arious, and depends from year 
to year upon the caprice of the river when in Hood. -Villages which 
have thousands of acres under cultivation one year, will next year have 
hundreds only, or none at all. Such land is termed kacha. Its spring 
crops of wheat and barley are jicculiarly fine ; but np autumn crop can 
be attempted by reason of the flood.s. Beyond the high eastern bank 
of the Indus thereds very little cultivation indeed. The cultivated area 
may be thus classified in respect of irrigation :—Acres irrigated by cuts 
from the Kurram and Gambila, 99,.'12 ; ditto by cuts from the Indus, 
11,889; *367; subject to inundation from the Indus, 

54,51 h; dejicndent on the local rainfall, 412,684. The .acreage under the 
principal crops in the year 1875-76 was returned as follows :—Rice, 115 
acres; wheat, 262,620;• millets. Sorghum vulgare (jodr), 12,037, and 
Panicum spicatum {bdjra), 95,100 ; maize, 36,05;; Karley, 25,74o;gram, 
47,232; other pulses,. 12,240; cotton, 9811; .ig,ar-c.ane, 10,198. 

t^nd Tenures, IVfges, Prices, etc. —The village tenures of this District, 
as !. rule, [irescnt few fcatuses of peculiarity, and Tall naturally under 
the standard communal types recognised throughout the Province. 
An exception, however, exists in the custom, once general, and still 
surviving in a few Marw.at villages, of the periodical re-distribution of 
holdings among^the shareholders. 'I’his custom is called the ‘Khula 
Vesh.’ It has received ofticial sanction at the recent revenue-settle- 
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ment. Cultivation is chiefly ctLtiied on by peasant proprietors, and 
money rents between tenant and landlord are rare. There are no large 
jwoprietors, and the land is minutely subdivided. All cultivators who 
assistetl the proprietors of the soil in clearing waste lands, are generaljy 
held to have occupancy rights in’their holdings. Such tenants sur¬ 
render a small proportion of their produce as a recognition of the 
proprietor’s right, or pay him a trifling percentage on the Government 
revenue assessed upon their holdings. Ordinary tenants pay rent in 
kind, at rates which range from one-halfito three-fouiths of the gross 
produce of their fields. I'hese rates are reported to have undergone 
no material change since ;849. Extr<-> hands taken on at harvest time 
are paid in kind, at customary rates. Other Jabour has^more than doubled 
in value since annexation. In the early years of British rule, unskilled 
labour could be always hired for 2 d/inds or 3d. per day, sometimes for 
even less. The rates in 1876 ranged up to 5 d»nds or 7|d» per day. 
The official returns for the year 1876 give the prices of some piincipal 
items of local consumption, as they stood u]X)n January ist pf that year, 
as follows:—Wheat, 39^ sers jier rupee; b£Alcy, Cai sers; gram, 46J sers; 
millets, Sor^um vulgare, 60 sers; and Panicum spic.atum, 55 sers. These 
prices show a very considerable fall below those of 1866, when wheat 
stood at 15 sers per rupee; barley, 23! sers; gram, 22 sers; millets. 
Sorghum vulgare, 22 sers; and Panicum spicatum, 17 sers. The’scarcity 
of the year 1868-69 was not felt in this District. 

Commerce and I'rade, Communications, etc .—The District has but little 
export trade. Alum, manufactured at Kalabagh, and also at Kutki in 
the Kh.atak-Nidzai Hills, is exported in small quantities. Salt is quarried 
from the right bank of the Indus, about 2 miles above Kalabagh, and 
conveyed across the river to Mdri, one of the Government salt marts of 
the Shahpur Customs Di.syrict. little grain is also scut down the river, 
to find a market at Dera Ghazi Khan or Sukkur (Sakkar). Sugar, piece- 
goods, and a few other items are imported. The local seats of commerce 
are Dhulipnagar, the bdzdr of Edwaril^tsabad, Isa Khel, Kdlabdgh, 
Midnwdli, and Laki, the ]>rincipal village of the Marwat country.^ In 
all foreign and many home transactions, the river forms the highway of 
traffic. The District is badly provided with roads, itdw'ardesabad lies 
upon the military frontier road, which connects it with Kohdt and 
Peshdwar on the one hand, and with Dera Ismail Kljan and Dera Ghdzi 
Khan upon the other. Another road, passing Isa Kjiel and Midnwdli, 
connects it with Shahpp\whence roads diverge to different parts. These 
are the only made roads of the I listrict, and neither of them is metalled. 
There are 797 miles of unmetalled roads in the District. Communica¬ 
tion is frequently cut off for days during the kiiny season by floo'd^lj 
either of the Indus or of the Kurram and Ganibila. NciUier.of the last- 
mentioned streams is navigable. 
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Administration .—The revenue |deri\t2d from the District, after the 
exclusion of purely local items, amounts to about ;^47,Soo, of which 
about ;^42,ooo is the produce of the land tax. This has been 
(^inmarily) assessed twice since the annexation of the District; and a 
third (regular) assessment was in pr(igress at the time of writing. The 
first assessment, ofiectcd in 1849, fixed the demand on account of land 
revenue at ; the second, effected at different times between 

the years 1S46 and i86i, enhanced the demand to ^40,718. In 
the year 1S75-76; the collectwns of land revenue, together with certain 
items of a fluctuating,nature classed with it, amounted to ^^42,385, 
or .about is. i .ld. (8 annas 10 //(c) per .acre of land cultivated or fallow. 
The gross revenue for the same .year amounted to ;^47,oo7. The 
annual cost of the collection of the land revenue amounts to about 
^2500. In 1S61-62, the earliest year in which figures for the 
District in its present form are available, the gross revenue (excluding 
income tax) amounted to of which the revenue of .all kinds 

derived from land contributed ^40,306. .Stamps, which in 1861-62 
yielded only ;^i754. h.ad risc-n in 1871-72 to ^^4122. 

The number of civil and revenue judges of all ranks in ‘he District 
is 10, including a Deputy-Commissioner and three Assistant or extra- 
.-\ssistant-Commissioncrs. One of the latter is alw.ays stationed at Mi.dn- 
wali, east of the Indus. The same officers are also magistrates. The 
police force of the District numbers .about 450 men, lieing 1 to ever}-636 
inhabitants. 'J’he returns of crime are high. In six years, 1867-72, there 
were loi murders in the District, and 73 cases of dacoity and robbery with 
violence. Cases of crimin.al tresiiass and theft together averaged, in 
the same years, 620 per annum. There is a small jail at Edwardesabad, 
in which the daily average number of prisoners during three years w.as 
79. The efforts of the .State in the cau.se of education are repre.sented 
by numerous village schooi.s. A Church Mission .School at E,dw.ardes.abad 
also receives a grant in .aid. In 1873, a sum of ^^543 w.as spent in 
the District’upon education ; i.u the same year the number of .scholars 
on the rolls was 1222. In 1876, liannu h.ad i scliool to every 123 
square miles of area; ahd 1398 scholars, in the proportion of -47 
per cent, to the total poimlation. The Census of 1868 returned 
5917 persons of both sexes able to read a id write. The following 
towns are municipalities constituted under .\<.. iv. of 1873 ; — Edwardes¬ 
abad, Lak.1, Isa IChbi-, and Kadabagh. The aggregate population 
within municip.al limits is 20,146, and the aggregate municip.al income 
for the year 1875-76 amounted to ,^1893, or is. iijd. (15^ dnnds) 
per head. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate is marked by the usual Punjab charac¬ 
teristics of extreme heat during the summer months, and considerable 
cold during the winter. No record of temperature is kept The 
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Edwardesabad cantonment, and trfe irrigated portion of the Bannu 
valley generally, are extremely unhealthy, intermittent and remittent 
fevers being especially prevalent. Disease of the spleen is also xery 
common among the Bannuchis. 1 The rainy months are those of July 
and August. The death-rate seems to be highest in November and 
December. On an average of eight years, ending 1873-74, the annual 
rainfall may be put approximately at 11 ‘8 inches. 

BanniL — Taksil of Bannu District, Punjab, fornwng the northern 
portion of the circular basin drained b)f the rivers Kurram and Tochi, 
and enclosed on every side by lofty moiin&ins. Lat. 32" 44' 30" 
33 * 5' 4 S” N., long. 7 o°‘ 24' 30"71° o' 30" e. ‘Inhabited by a 
mongrel Afghin tribe known as Bannuchis. Area, 523 square miles; 
pop. (1868), 87,859 souls; number of villages, 367; area under culti¬ 
vation, 124,675 acres. 

Banntl (or Edwardesabad). —Headquarters of Bannu ^District, 
Punjab.— See Edwardesabad. 

B&nsa.—^Town in Hardoi District, ,Oudh ; 6 miles*north-east of 
MalHnwaiy Pop. (1869), 2116, living in 518 houses. A thriving 
village hud by Kanaujia KtSrmis for upwards of seven centuries, to 
the ancestors of whom the site was awarded for loyal sendees by the 
Hindu Rdjd of Kanauj. School. • 

B&nsb&lii (or Bdnsbdti, ‘The Place of Bamboos’).—Municipality 
on the Hdglf river, in HdgH District, Bengal. Lat. 22° 57' 30" n., long. 
88“ 26' 30" E. ; pop. (1872), 7861, comprising 7207 Hindus, 634 Muham¬ 
madans, and 20 ‘others;’ munieijial income in 1871, ;^2i5; rate of muni¬ 
cipal taxation, 6|d. per head of the population within municipal limits. 
There is a famous temple with 13 pinnacles, and as many images 
of Siva, dedic.ated to the goddess Hanseswarf. It was built by Rdni 
Sankari Ddsi, the wife 6f a zaminddr of the place, at a co.st of a Idkh 
of rupees (;^i 0,000), and was fonnerly jwotected by an armed fort, 
armed with four cannon and surrounded by a trench. • The temple 
occupies 15 acres of ground. There‘were formerly 12 or 14/(t/f, or 
Sanskrit schools {see Nadiya Di.strict), at Bdiisb-dria, but Sitnskrit 
studies are now on the decline. Here, too, the first native Christian 
church under a native minister in this part of the country was formed, 
the pastor being an educated native named 'ranichand, who spoke 
English, French, and Portuguese with fluency. * • 

B4n8d& (IFif«j(/(i^^'rributary State within thb Political Agency 
of Surat, in the PrO^ce of Guzerat, Bombay, lying between 
and 20“ 56' N. lat., and between 73° 18’ and 73° 34’ e. long.; bounded 
north and west by Surat District, north-east ^)y the State of Baroi^, 
east by the Ddng States, and south by the State of Dhar.ampur; 
estimated area, 242 square miles ; population (1872), 3*154 5 estimated 
gross revenue, ;^i i ,083. With the exception of a few villages bordering 
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on the District of Surat, almost \he whole country is covered with 
forest, the surface in some places being level and in others rising into 
roc]i:s and small hills. The climate is unhealthy, fevers and other 
diseases prevailing throughout the year. There are some tracts of 
black soil, but over the greater part of the State the soil is light- 
coloured. Products—rice and pulse; manufactures—cotton tape, 
baskets, and coarse woollen cloth. The family of the chief are Hindus 
of Rdjput extraction, claiming descent from the Solanki race of princes. 
The ruins of the fortified'enclosure near Bdnsdd, and of several teiriples 
and works of irrigation point to a former period of prosperity. At 
one time the chiefs probably had possessions extending to the sea- 
coast ; but by the ad -ance of the Musalmdns they were gradually driven 
to seek refuge in the more thickly-wooded parts of their dominions. 
The Marhattis seem to have been the first to bring the chiefs entirely 
into subjection, and impose a tribute upon them. The right of levying 
this tribute was transferred by the Peshwd to the British by the treaty 
of Bassein (1802). The chief now pays to the British Government a 
yearly tribute of;^735. He maintains a militar)'force oCjisS men, 
with 2 field and 12 other guns. He is entitled to a salute f 9 guns, 
and has power to try his own subjects for capital offences without the 
express permission of the Political Agent. The family follows the rule 
of primogenitute, and has received a sanad, or patent, authorizing 
adoption. In consequence of the death of the chief in February 
1876, the State is being administered by an officer of the British 
Government during the minority of his son. At Undi, within the limits 
of this State, is a hot spring, the temperature of which is generally 
but little below boiling point; but once a year, at the time of the 
March full moon, the heat abates sufficiently to allow a company of 
pilgrims and devoiees to bathe in it. 

B^insdA—Chief town of the State of the same name in Guzerat; 
in political connection with the Bombay Presidency. Lat. 20’ 47' 
30" N., long. 73° 28' E. ; pop. (1872), 2321. 

Bansdih. —Town in Ghazipur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 25° 52' 38" N.. long. 84° 15' 30" E. ; area, 150 acres; pop. (1872), 
7319 souls. Situated on a level alluvial plain, 2 miles north-west of 
the Surdhd Lake, and 8 miles south of the Gogra (Ghdgra). 

Binsgaon. — Ta.’isU of Gorakhpur District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, lying betwe'm the Rdpti and the Gogrq^^Ghdgra). Area, 612 
'sqdare miles, of which 359 are cultivated ; pop'^(i872), 345,401 souls; 
land revenue, ;^23,48o; total revenue, ^^25,634 ; rental paid by culti¬ 
vators, ;^65 ,o5o ; incidence of Government revenue, is. zjd. per acre. 

Bins! —TahsU of I^asti District, North-Western Provinces, lying 
along the rivei Rdpti. Area, 609 square miles, of which 426 are 
cultivated; pop. (1872), 287,681 souls; land revenue, jC 34 , 4 S 3 i total 
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revenue, ^^26,841; rental pUd bf cultivators, ;^59,964; incidence of 
Government revenue per acre, 3s. 3d, 

JBdnskhdli — Village in Chittagong District, Bengal, witlj small 
export trade in rice. ‘Lat 22° 5^0' 15" n., long. 91° 31' e. The place 
gives its name to a police circle {thdnd), and also to a small canal 
and an embankment. 

BtosloL—Tributary of the Bhigirathf river, Bengal, rising in the 
Santil Parganis, and flowing a generally eastern •course through Mur- 
shidabad District till it falls into thtf Bhdgirathi opposite the large 
commercial town of Jangipur. Navigable difring the rainy season by 
boats of 2 tons burden. •, • 

Binsror. —Fort, Rdjputdna.— Bhainsror. 

B&nsura. —Town in Sitapur District, Oudh, on the right bank of 
the Chauka river; 39 miles from Sitapur town. Pop. (1869), 2822. 
Government opium warehouse, school, tri-weekly market. * 

B 4 n 8 w 4 ra.—State in Rdjputdna, lying between 23° 10' atfd 23° 48' 
N. lat, and between 74” 2' and 74° 41' e. long; area, 1500 square 
miles; pop. (1875), about 150,000. The inhabitants are nearly all 
Bheels, a wild and turbulent character. The country is hilly, with 
abundance of timber. It originally formed part of Marwar, but became 
independent prior to the establishment of the British supremacy. 
The chief, who is entitled the Mahdrdwul, is a Rdjput of the Sesodid 
tribe, and has received the right of adoption. Revenue about ;^3o,ooo, 
of which 33 feudatories enjoy ;;^n,ooo ; tribute, ;i^39i3. The military 
force consists of 3 guns with 20 gunners, 60 cavalry, and 500 infantry. 
Chief town, Bdnswdra. Lat. 23° 32' 34" n., long. 74° 29' e. 

Banthar. —Town in Unao District, Oudh ; 5 miles south of Unao 
town, on the road from Purwa to Cawnpore. Pop. (1869), 2757 Hindus 
and 50 Muhammadai»s—total, 2807 ; 6 Hindu temples,; vernacular 
school. * 

Banthly {IVanthH, Vanatfiali ).—Town in Kdthid^vdr, Bombay. 
I.at. 21“ 28' 30" N., long. 70“ 22' *5" E.; pop. (1872), 6056.— See 
Wanthli. « 

Bintwd.—Tributary State within the Sorath District of the Political 
Agency of Kdthiawar, in the Province of Guzerat, Bombay, lying 
between 21° 24' and 21° 39' n. lat., and between 70° o' 15" and 70’ i§' 
45" E. long.; estimated area, 20S square miles > pop. (1872), 40,314; 
gross revenue, '^'he country is for the piost part a plain of 

rich black soil, watted towards the south by the Bhadar and’L^it 
rivers. The climate'is on the whole good; the average rainfall is 
about 25 inches. The chief diseases are fever and dysentery. Besides 
the usual grains, much cotton is grown, and S considerable quantity of 
sugar-cane. There is a local manufacture of coarse qplton cloth. 

The ruling family is Musalmdn, descended from a younger son 
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of the second Naw 4 b of Jun^garh|to whom the Bdntwd territory was 
made over in 1740. Engagements to keep order and remain at peace 
were efttered into with the British Government in 1807. The present 
chief, Kamdl-ud-din Khdn, with the titile of Bdbi, resides at Mdhdwadar, 
and maintains a military force of 216 men. He has no sanad authoriz¬ 
ing adoption, nor does the succession follow the rule of primogeniture. 
The chief pays to the British Government an annual tribute of ;^i682. 
The State is without made roads ; the produce of the country finds 
its way outwards chiefly through the harbours of Verdwal, Mdngrol, 
and Porbandar. There are 7 schools, with 825 pupils. 

Bdntw 4 .—Chief town of the same name, in Kdthidwdr, in political 
connection with theo Bombay Presidency. Lat. 21° 29' 15" N., and 
long. 70° 7' E. ; pop. (1872), 10,970. The town is fortified. 

Bantwdla.—Town in South Kanara District, Madras Presidency, 
■ containing about 1000 houses, chiefly occupied by traders. Lat 12° 
53' 20" N., long. 75° 4' 50" E. Situated on the river Naitravati, 14 
miles east of 'Mangalore. Formerly a place of importance, and still, 
as an entrepdt for the produce of the District on its way tp Mysore, 
possessing a considerable through traffic. During the war w;,!:h Tippti 
Sultdn the town was p.irtially destroyed by the Rdjd of Coorg, who 
also carried off half the inhabitants as prisoners. The river bed is 
here encumbered with masses of hornblende rock, containing mica 
and garnets, sienite and a beautiful pegmatite, with flesh-coloured 
crystals of felspar. The former taluk of Bantwdla extended over 1650 
square miles, and was divided into 88 mugaris, containing 394 villages 
and 8449 estates, paying a total revenue of ;^25,ooo per annum. It 
was dismembered in 1852, and merged in the other taluks now existing. 

Baool—^State in Bundelkhand, enclosed on all sides by British 
territory, lying between 25° 53' 15" and 26° 7' n. lat., and between 79° 
42' 30" and 80° 30' 25" E. long.; length, north to south, about 15 miles ; 
area, 127 square miles; estimated population in 1875, 20,000 ; estimated 
revenue, ;^io,ooo. This is th^ only Muhammadan State in Bundel- 
khandj* The Chief, Nawdb Mehedi Husain Khdn, has a military force of 
40 cavalry, 300 infaijtry, and 75 police, 3 guns, and 8 gunners. The grant 
of 52 villages was originally made about the middle of the last century 
to Ghdzi-ud-dfn Khdn by the Peshwd. This grant was confirmed by 
the British Government on obtaining possession in j 8 o 2 , jmd the 
Muhammadan descemdant of the original grantcerAill holds the jdglr, 
a^d’resides at Kalpi. • 

Bdon.—State in Central India.— See Kali Baori. 

^patUL —Tdluk in ^istna District, Madras. Lat. 15* 54' N., long. 
^0° 31' E. ; houses, 25,562; pop. (1871), 143,629, being 73,747 males ami 
lai—882 females. • Classified according to religion, there were in 1871 
the n 6.409 Hindus (including 39,370 Sivaites, 86,256 Vaishnavs, and 
•ted; pop. \ 
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*0)385 Lingiyats); 6858 Nftjhai^adans (including 6469 Sunis, 30 
Shi£s); 30 Christians, chiefly Roman Catholics. Chief town, Bapatla. 

Bapatli. —^Town in Kistna District, Madras. Lat. 15° 54'*^0" n., 
long. 80° 30' 25" E.; “pop. 10,695 j houses, 1994. Situated about 30 
miles south of Guntoor. Headquarters of the tdluk of same name, with 
a District munsif, post office, and travellers’ bungalow. 

B&ri. —A river in Peshiwar District, Punjab. Rises in a valley of 
the same name, lying in native territory on file southern side of 
the Khdibar Hills ; receives its chief "tributary, the Tira Toi, 8 miles 
beyond the British border; runs north-ecftt through the District, 
passing within 2 miles of PeshiHr^r, and falls into* the Shdh Alam 
branch of the Kdbul river shorfly before its junction with the main 
stream. Near the fort of Bdrd the river is intercepted by three 
cuts, of which one conveys water to the town of Peshdwar, while 
the others supply the water-courses of the Khalils and *Mohmands. 
The lower channel is consequently dry for the greater portion of 
the year; but heavy rains in the Tira^ Hills render it •impassable for 
days together. The roads to Kohdt and Attock cross the Bdrd; 
the fori/er passes over a good timber bridge, but delay often occurs 
through sudden floods on the latter crossing. The stream gives 
its name to the celebrated Bird rice, which grows along its b^nks. The 
Sikhs required the whole crop to be brought to Peshdwar, where the 
best portion was reserved for seed ; the second best was sent to Ranjit 
Sinh at Lahore, and the remainder was left to the zaminddrs. The 
Bdrd is regarded as a sacred river, and the spot where its waters are 
first divided forms a special object of veneration. The Afridis can stop 
the stream' by cutting off the head waters. 

B&ra. —Village in Unao District, Oudh; 16 miles south of Purwa, 
and 24 east of Unao. ‘Lat. 26° 21' n., long. So” 46'*e. Founded by an 
eponymous Rdjd Bdra of the Bhar tribe, about 2000 years ago. Pop.* 
(1869), 1683 Hindus and 55 Musalmdns—total, 1738, Goldsmiths’ 
and carpenters’ work, indigo manufactory. Two Hindu temples. 

Bara Banki. —A District in Oudh, under the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces, lying between j6° 31' 30" and 27° 
2 i' 15" N. lat., and between 80° 58' and 81° 54' e. long; area, 1769 
square miles; population in 1869 (allowing for subsequent transfers), 
1,112,165 souls. The easternmost of the three Districts which make 
up the Lucknow’ISijvision, Bara Banki is bounded on the north and 
west by Sitapur ami'tucknow, on the so»th by Rae Bareli and Saltfn- 
pur, on the east by Fyzabad, and on the north-east by the broad 
streams of the Chauka and Gogra (Ghigra^, which separate it from 
Bahraich and Gonda. 

Physical Aspeas.—lAk^ the rest of the Oudh portion of the Ganges 
basin, Bara Banki consists of an almost level plain, falling gradually from 
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north-west to south-east towards the\,Bay of Bengal, at a gentle gradient 
of 3 feet in the mile ; with lateral inclinations at a gradient of 6 feet in 
the mile towards the beds of its main rivers, the Gogra and'the Gumti. 
The regularity of this gentle seaward tlope suggests the belief that the 
plain was originally levelled by marine denudation; then slowly raised 
above the waters by the gradual silting up of the mouths of some 
ancient Himalayan river debouching upon it,—next, covered with sand 
and soil washed down from the mountains; and fashioned at last to its 
present configuration by the scour of a tropical rainfall. The floods 
of ages, fed by mountain glaciers, and pouring over this slanting plain, 
have cut through it two great channels to the sea, the valleys of the 
Ganges and the Gogra. Along the right bank of the latter river, 
Bara Banki District stretches for 48 miles, and spreads inland for about 
30 miles, over the water-parting which divides the immediate basin of 
the Gogra ffom that of its affluent the Gumti; it then slopes down the 
watershed and into the Gumti valley. Crossing the District from 
stream to stream, each of its leading features presents itself in turn. 
Leaving behind the broad Gogra, known here as the Chavka, until 
at Bahramghat it meets the Sarju, a strip of loose, white rivehsand is 
crossed, hot and glaring even under a morning sun; then a tangle of 
tamarisk apd tall sarpat grass (Saccharum moonja), the haunt of wild 
boar, deer, and nilgai; and farther on, a cool green champaign, 
dotted with groups of grazing cattle, and chequered with patches of rice 
and clumps of stunted acacia (bdbut). Thence out of the flat alluvial 
valley of the Gogra, the road leads for some 25 feet up a broken sandy 
ridge, the western edge of the valley, over an uneven undulating region, 
poorly cultivated and timbered, to a broad sheet of level tilth, brisk 
with crowded villages, and set so thick with groves of mango that every¬ 
where they meet the sky, and form a near background to a landscape 
full of quiet charm. In the heart of this tract lies a chain of small 
shallow lakes Ipaldbs) and marshes ( jhils), which fill a series of slight 
depressions in the level plain, and testify to its alluvial origin. Uncon¬ 
nected ■ in dry weather, in the rains they fill and spread and link 
together in a long liqe, stretching for many miles parallel to the course 
of the river. Still bearing westwards, we come to a narrow stream 
creeping between steep banks fringed with brushwood and broken by 
ravines. This is the Kalydni, an aflfluent of the Gumti, and the fnain 
channel by which the chain of jhils is drained. I*f'the great flood of 
iSyi a torrent 90 yards broad and 5 fathoms d^p, discharging more 
than 50,000 cubic feet a second, poured along it. Between the 
Kalydni and the Gumti lies the richest section of the District. 
The general aspect is not unlike that of the plain already described, 
but the crops are better watered and heavier, the patches of waste 
land fewer, the groves and villages somewhat more frequent The. 
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Gumti is a winding river, 40 yard^ broad, fordable, flowing with many 
sudden twists and gentle curves along a deep channel 50 feet below 
the crest of the bank from which you look down upon it. Innumerable 
ravines cut up the country alor^ its' course, and penetrate deep into 
the inland plateau. 

History .—The early annals of Bara Banki have been little studied. 
Its legends have still to be gathered, its ancient places are not yet 
explored. Memories of pre-historic times still Unger here and there. 
In-June, on the ‘Day of Snakes,’ worshippers assemble at Majhita 
near Nawabganj, at Purdi near Siddhaur, and at the Dighi Tank at 
Aliabad, to offer milk and rice at tliese legendary haupts of the kindly 
serpent-kings (Ndgas). Physical•blessipgs, such as the cure of goitred 
throats, are believed to be in their gift. A historical significance 
underlies this survival of a primitive aboriginal religion—the worship of 
the serpent in his ^sculapian character, recalling a long <iistant past, 
when the now mythical Nigas were a ruling and civilised'race. At 
Aliabad and Siddhaur, high mounds of curious shape, fragments of stone 
temples, and bricks of unusual size, •belong perhaps to the period 
when tb^ Buddhist King Asoka (250 b.c.) erected sttipas at such places 
as the serpent-tank (Naga-hrada) of Ahichhatra, ‘ near which Buddha 
had preached the law for seven days in favour of the serpent-king’ 
(General Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, f. p. 361). 
The period of Buddhist ascendancy seems to have been synchronous 
with the sway of a once powerful but now degraded tribe, the Bhars. 
Here, and in the neighbouring Districts of southern and eastern Oudh, 
the land is thickly strewn with relics of their wealth and power, in the 
shape of tanks and wells and embankments, and the deserted sites 
tftihl) of brick-built forts and towns. In western Oudh, Thatheras, 
Jhojhas, Arakhs, and Jldjpdsias occupy the correspgnding^page in local 
history. The revival of Brdhmanism was apparently accompanied by th« 
forcible displacement of these low-caste Buddhist tribes by Kshattriya 
warriors. A murderous struggle was,still going on when the Muham¬ 
madan invasions took place. The exhaustion of Bhars and Kshattriyas 
alike, and the difficulty of rallying both against the common fbe, 
contributed to the invader’s success. An outline *of the Muhammadan 
conquest of Bara Banki indicates the extent to which the Kshattriyas 
had displaced the Bhars in the nth, 12th, and 13th centuries. In 
1030 A.D. the firstiMuhammadan invader of Oudh, Sayyid Sdldr Masdud, 
fought his way past’^ooltan, Delhi, Meerut (Mfrath), and Kan^uj* to 
Satrikh in Bara Bankq then a city of importance and a frequented shrine. 
From Satrikh, Kintur, Narindgarh, now called Thahimabad, and 
Subeha, he drove out the Bhars, while at SVhali he defeated Siharias, 
and at Dewa Jamvdr, Kshattriyas. The first permanent Muhammadan 
settlement in Oudh seems to have been made at Satrikh. In 
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1189 A.D. the Siharias were finally jponquered by Ausdri Shaikhs ; in 
1238 A.D. Sayyid Abdul Wahid seized Johelpur from the Bhars, and 
namediit Zaidpur. About the same time the Sayyids of Kheoli, near 
Dewa,*won the domain now held by tjjem from fire Bhars of Bhitauli; 
while Bhdti Muhammadans, from Bhatnair, wrested Barauli from Bais 
Kshattriyas, and Mawdi-Maholira from Bhars; Rudauli was conquered 
from Bhars in 1300 a.d., and Rdsulpur in 1355. To the 15th century, 
when Oudh was the battle-field between the Sharki dynasty of Jaunpur 
and the Lodi kings of Delhi, ir assigned the military colonization of 
Dariabad by Darido Khdu Subahddr, of Fatehpur by his brother Fateh 
Khdn, and of Kpinidr and the Kalhans country on both sides of the 
Gogra (Ghdgra) by Achal Sinhv one ‘of his lieutenants, an adventurer 
from Guzerat, of foreign, some say English, extraction. At the present 
day the lords of six great tdluks and twenty thousand Kalhans clans¬ 
men look back to Achal Sinh with pride as the founder of their 
family and fortunes. In the same disturbed period Hardha was 
garrisoned witlj Surdjbans, and Surdjpur with Sombansi Kshattriyas. It 
is uncertain whether the great c'blony of Raikwdr Kshattriyas in Rdm- 
nagar dates from this or from an older time. The annalist of^jtahraich 
fixes 1414 A.D., but Sitapur tradition places it 200 years earlier, the date 
when Saldeo and Baldeo—Surajbans emigrants from Kashmir, taking a 
tribal name from their native village, Raika—sought service with the 
Bhar Rdjds of Rdmnagar in Bara Banki and of Bamnauti, now Baundi, 
across the Gogra in Bahraich. Each in time supplanted his master, 
and ruled in his stead. So founded, the Raikwdr colony grew, and 
spread for 60 miles along either bank of the river. In the reign of 
Akbar, gallant service in Kashmir earned for the Raikwdr chieftain 
Harhardeo the grant of pargana Sailak (now Rdmnagar and Muham- 
madpur) in Bara Banki, and of eight other pargatids, whole or part, in 
diahraich, Sitapur, and Kheri. In 1751 a.d. the recent successful raid 
of the Rohilla^ and the absence of the imperial troops in Rohilkhand, 
tempted the Raikwdrs to head a great rising of Hindus against the 
Muhammadan Government. Prominent among their fellow-rebels were 
the Bisens of Gonda and the Janwdr Kshattriyas of Balrdmpur. 
Marching upon Lucknow, they were met at Chulaha Ghdt, on the 
Kalydni, by the Shaikhzddds of Lucknow, and the Khanzddds of 
liJahmiiclabad and Bildhra. After a fierce cor diet, in which 15,000 
men were killed and wounded on both sides, Muhammadans 
won rfhe day. The Khanzddds rose into power^he Raikwdrs for a 
time lost it; the tdlukds of Baundi and Rdmnagar were broken up, 
and the Raikwdr Rdjd retained only a few of his villages. In the evil 
tim^k which set in on tHe death of Sdadi Alat Khdn, in 1814, the 
Raikwdrs recover^ their lost estates, and before the annexation in 1856 
they had become masters of a larger domain than had been theirs in 
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1751, Under the Native GoveAimept, Daryabad District, as it was then 
called, bore an evil reputation for turbulence and disorder. In jungles 
and j-avines along the Gumti and Kalyini lay the strongholds of ^any 
bandits, such as the Barelia Bafe Rdji Sinhji of Surdjpur, Mahipat 
Sinh of Bhawinigarh, and Gangd Baksh of KdsiinganJ, whose crimes 
are recorded in Sir W. Sleeman’s Diary. 

In 1856 the District, with the rest of Oudh, came under British 
rule. During the Sepoy war of 1857-58 the whole? of the Bara Bank! 
idlukddrs joined the mutineers, but offeied no serious resistance after 
the capture of Lucknow. At the battle of Na\fabganj (June 1858) the 
Raikwar zaminddrs of Sitapur and Bujjraich fought and /ell with all the 
historic heroism of Rdjputs. The “Queen of Oudlj, driven from Luck¬ 
now, had fled for refuge to their fort at Baundi, and these chivalrous 
chiefs were devoted to her cause. ‘ I have seen,’ wrote the British 
general, ‘ many battles in India, and many brave fellows fighdng with a 
determination to conquer or die, but I never witnessed anythiflg more 
inagniticent than the conduct of these zaminddrs.' Order»was re-estab¬ 
lished in Jtily 1858. In 1859 the headquarters were removed from 
Daryabac^where stagnant pools produced malarious fever, to Nawab- 
ganj Barabanki. The District consisted at this time of 13 pargands 
grouped into the 3 Subdivisions {tahsils) of Nawabganj, Daryabad- 
Rudauli, and Ramnagar. In 1869-70, 5 new pargands were added, 
viz. Bhitauli from Bahraich, Dewa and Kursi from Lucknow, Subeha 
from Sultanpur, and Haidargarh from Rae Bareli. Pargand Sidhaur 
was divided into Siddhaur North and South; and the 19 pargands 
thus made up were arranged in the 4 Subdivisions of Bara Banki, 
Fatehpur, Ramsanehi, and Haidargarh. 

Population.— Census of 1869 (allowing for subsequent transfers) 
shows a population of •1,112,165 persons, dwelling "in aoty villages; 
area, 1769 square miles; villages per square mile, i'i8; houses per 
square mile, 138 ; persons per square mile, 630—per village, 531 per 
house, 4‘5 ; number of males, 566, ipo-^-females, 54 S> 97 S > proportion 
of males, 50'9 per cent.; percentage of total population under i?, years 
of age, 35-15. The following statistics are for the District as it stood 
in 1869, with an area of 1348 square miles-Europeans numbered 67, 
Eurasians 9. Muhammadans—higher castes, 44,872, chiefly Shaikhs and^ 
Pathans : converts from the higher castes of Hindus, no; lower castes, 
64,857, of whom fltnyly two-thirds are weavers (julahas) and cotton- 
carders {dhuniyas)] total, 109,839. Hindus higher castes, i32,4€5? 
Brdhmans contributing 7o,3S5, Kshattriyas 3 *tai 9 ; lower castes, 
611,84s; total, 744,260 : aboriginal castes, 3757 1 religious mendicants, 

11,426. Prominent among the lower Hindu caStes are Kiirmis, agricm- 
tural labourers (134.687) ; Ahirs, or cowherds, a pastora^race of doubtful 
origin (96,857); fwarf-aboriginal Basis (74,303), once lords of the soil m 
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western Oudh, now peasants without privilege, village watchmen, swine¬ 
herds, or thieves; Chamirs, orleather-curers (42,268), dirty and degraded 
drudjjes, who feed at times on carrion. More than nine-tenths (93‘5 
per cent) of the population is rural. The urban percentage (b’s), 
though fourth highest in Oudh, is only a third of that obtaining in 
England or France. Only 6 towns have more than 5000 inhabitants. 
These are Nawabganj (10,606), Rudauli (11,617), 2 AIDPUK (10,680), 
Fatehpur (7194). Ramnagar (5714), and Daryabad (5399). 

Agriculture. — The field sfirvey, completed in 1865, shows that 
three-fifths of the soil, op 703,360 acres, are cultivated. The staple crops 
are wheat and/ice, occupying nparly half the cultivated area. A fifth 
is sown with barley ;ind gram .(Cicet arietinum); about 20,000 acres are 
under sugar-cane ; the principal remaining crops are maize, millets, 
field-peas, and arhar (Cytisus cajanus). Poppy cultivation has increased 
from 268r acres in 1868 to 7111 acres in 1873. The average out-turn 
of opium is 1400 maunds, or 1025 cwts. a year; the price paid for 
it by the Government to the producer is, at los. the ser, ;^28,ooo. 
The crops commonly irrigated are wheat, sugar-cane, peas, lentils, and 
melons. Cane and melons receive seven or eight wate^ijigs. The 
rivers in the dry season flow too far below the level of the country on 
their banks to be of much use for irrigation, but ponds and small 
shallow 'lakes (Jkils) are numerous (covering 7 per cent of the total 
area), and yield a precarious water-supply. Irrigation from them is 
costly work. The water is swung up in buckets over successive ‘ lifts,’ 
until the fields are reached. Two pairs of labourers work at each lift, 
relieving each other hour by hour; another pair guides the slender 
stream over the thirsty fields. It takes 18 men to work a four-lift 
water-course; and as in most seasons two waterings are absolutely 
necessary, j it hac been calculated that to irrigate by this method 
costs 8s. 4d. an acre. Irrigation from wells is widely practised, and is 
preferred for the crops. Water is generally found at about 30^ feet 
below the surface, and unbricked {kachhd) wells, watering from 5 to 
10 aqres, can be dug for from 6s. to 12s. They seldom, however, 
last longer than a year, unless lined with the twisted stems of the 
malabar nut {rusa). A leather bag, worked by two men and a pair of 
bullbcks, is used for drawing the water. To dig a new kachhd well, and 
to give the required, couple of waterings, co ,ts, on an average, 6s. 8d. 
an acre. In the north-eastern part of the Distric^fbetween the Kaliani 
*nd Gogra, the sandiness, of the subsoil maWa irrigation far more 
difficult. Only very small wells can here be dug; every day or two sand 
falling from the sides chokes the spring, and has to be cleared out 
Ifothing larger than atf earthen pitcher, worked by hand over a pulley 
or by a lever, can here be used. 

Three-fifths of the District is owned by large proprietors {tdlukddrs), 
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the rest by village coparceners. * Mujhammadans, though forming only 
11 per cent, of the population, own 938 out of 2093 villages. Of the 
iiSSwillages owned by Hindus, 826 are held by Kshattriyas, cMefly 
of the Raikwdr and Sur^bans clan^j 97 by Kiyasths, 86 by Brdhmans, 
and 35 by Kdrmis. 

The cultivators are for the most part tenants-at-will, rack-rented and 
debt-ridden, without any rights in the soil, and very inadequately protected 
from enhancement and eviction. Competition, displacing custom in 
the settlement of rents, is gradually reducing them to the status of 
cottiers. Fanps are small, averaging 4 acres; retits are extremely high, 
and range from 8s. an acre for outlying,lands away from die homestead, 
to 14s. for better situated but unirrl^able fields, ;^r, for ordinary home- 
lying, irrigable lands, and jQ2, los. for garden-plots. Grain-rents obtain 
in the uneven sandy tract about Rdmnagar. Wages, it is stated, have 
not risen j a skilled field labourer gets from 4s. to 5s. a month hi money; 
yearly presents of grain and a blanket raise his total earnings fo from 
£2, 14s. tO;£3, 6s. a year, or from is. to is. 3d. a we»k. A day’s 
work at th^ water-lift eams.i^d. and three ounces of roasted maize; at 
wells, 3d. ^rth of field beans. On road-work, hodmen get 2^d., and ex¬ 
cavators, 3d. a day; 4|d. is the daily wage of blacksmiths and carpenters. 
Prices have risen at least 30 per cent since the beginning of the^century. 
During the 10 years ending 1870, the average prices of food grains 
were—best rice, Rs. 6. 14. 8 a maund, or i8s. iid. a cwt; common 
rice, Rs. 4 a maund, or 1 is. a cwt; unhusked rice (paddy), Rs. 2 a 
maund, or 5s. 5^d. a cwt; wheat, Rs. i. 15. o a maund, or 5s. 3|d. a 
cwt; barley and maize, Rs. i. 10. 8 a maund, or 4s. 6^d. a cwt 

Natural Calamities .—In the last great famine, that of 1837-38, when 
severe drought followed a succession of poor harvests, the price of gram 
rose to Rs. 8 a maund. Or ;^i, is. lod. a cwt There ha# been no 
such dearth since. In 1865 and 1868 droughts brought up the price of • 
flour, to Rs. 5 a maund, or 13s. 8d. a cwt, for some mopths, and in 
1873 fo 3. 10. o, or 9s. lojd. a c^t In 1871 and 1872 heavy 
floods poured down the Kalyini, and, by stopping all field-work, caused 
even sharper distress to the labouring classes than drought, during 
which there is often a brisk demand for labour at wells. The approach 
of famine will be threatened whenever the price of millets or barley.^ 
rises, for more than a month, to Rs. 2. 3. o the mautid, or 6s. the cwt 
With two navigable'^hfers, bridged roads between the chief towns, and 
road and railway cotm junication with Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Fyz-* 
abad, the District is in no* danger, of isolation. 

Commerce and Trade is carried on at bi-weekly markets and 

at religious festivals. At the marts of Nawibg-anj and Tikaitnagar the 
traffic is mainly in grain, treacle, molasses, English an^ country made 
cloth, and vessels of iron and brass; in grain and cloth at Sa adatganj, 
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Tilokpur, Udhauti, and Zaidpurgrain and cotton at Charaierganj; 
grain and cattle at Siddhaur. The imports are piece-goods from 
Caw^pore, salt from Agra and Delhi, coarse red cloth {kharid^ and 
coloured stuffs from Kalpi; turmeric, pepper, and spices from Gorakh¬ 
pur and NepdI. The main exports are wheat, sugar, and country- 
made cloth. There is an extensive through traffic by road, rail, and 
river. Sal logs from the forests of Oudh and Nepdl are floated down 
the Gandak to Bcthramghat, to be carted thence to Lucknow and 
Cawnpore. Rice, maize, and oil-seeds come over the Gogra from 
Bahraich, and are shipped from Puraina Ghat to Loyer Bengal in 
country' boats^-or despatched by.^oad to Cawnpore. Trade is growing, 
for the eight years ending, 18^4 have doubled the income from tolls at 
the boat bridge at Bahramghat. The manufactures of the District are 
plain and coloured cloth of coarse quality from home-spun and im¬ 
ported ya'rn ; the extraction of sugar and treacle from the cane; brass 
and irdn vessels for domestic use ; and the rustic implements, orna¬ 
ments, and ctensils of the farm and hut. 

The main streams of land traffic flow ^long 67 miles' of railway, 
opened in 1872, and an equal length of metalled road, frol^i Bahrara- 
ghat and Fyzabad to Nawdbganj, and thence to Lucknow and Cawn¬ 
pore. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Raikvay has eleven of its stations in 
the District, and from these, in 1873, were received and despatched 
337,081 passengers and 9921 tons of goods. Unmetalled roads, 
bridged and repaired from District funds, with an aggregate length 
of 150 miles along the main lines, connect the leading towns and 
markets. 

Administration .—In i860 the land tax was .;^83,599; during the 
regular settlement (1865-1867) it was raised to ^122,521. In 1869-70 
the addition of*the new par^ands brought it up to ;^i57,52i. The 
total imperial revenue is higher than in any other District in Oudh; it 
amounted iq 1872 to ^171,425, the chief items, other than land tax, 
being stamps (^£56^9) and excise (;^4434). The imperial charges 
were 11,180, or less than 7 per cent, of the receipts. The District 
is administered under the non-regulation system by a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, 2 Assistant Commissioners and 3 extra-Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, and 4 tahsUddrs. Each of these officers, in addition to 
executive duties, presides as magistrate and judge over a criminal, 
civil, and rent-suit court. The judicial machinerf»is strengthened by 
‘the unpaid services of 4 honorary magistrates, selected from among 
the native gentlemen of the District. 

For police purposes the District is divided into 9 circles {tkdnds), 
With populations rangirife from 84,719 to 168,975. In 1873, the regular 
police force numbered 428 of all ranks, and cost ;^6575. A rural 
police of 3425 village watchmen {chaukiddrs) was maintained by the 
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landowners at a cost of ;^903i^ and there was a municipal police of 
68 constables, costing ;^43o. Total police force, 3921 officers and 
men,.or i man to every '45 square mile of area and to every^^283 
persons of population ;• total cost, ;^r6,o36, or an average of ;^9, 
IS. lod. per square mile, and 3fd. per head. During the six years 
ending 1872, the average number of convictions for rioting, theft, 
robbery, coining, culpable homicide, and murder, was 627, being i 
conviction to every 1773 of the population. Five>sixths of the con¬ 
victions were for theft. The Raikwa»s of Ramnagar still practise 
female infanticide. A special Census undertaken in 53 of their 
villages.in 1871 showed that, out of ew^ry 5 girls born, 2,had probably 
been made away with. • • ^ 

The District is divided into 19 pargands or clusters of villages, 
grouped under 4 subdivisions (tahsils). 

Medical Aspects. — The year divides into three seasons-*-the hot 
weather from the end of March to the middle of June, then the rains 
till the end of September or beginning of October, a»d the cold 
weather tilJ^arch comes round again. Average rainfall for the 9 years 
ending 18^3, 41 inches; varying from 21 inches in 1868 to 64 inches 
in 1871.* The prevailing diseases are epidemic cholera, generally 
introduced by pilgrims, small-pex, and malarial fevers, of a mild, inter¬ 
mittent, quotidian type. Cases of tertian and remittent fevers are rare. 

A few sporadic cases of cattle-disease occurred in 1871 and 1872, but 
there has been no serious outbreak. 

Bara Banki —Tahsil or Subdivision in Bara Banki District, Oudh ; 
bounded on the north by Fatehpur, on the east by Rdm Sanehi, on 
the south by Haidargarh and by Mohanlalganj in Lucknow, and on 
the west by Lucknow and Malihabad in I.ucknow District. Area, 
357 square miles, of wliich 229 are cultivated : pop.* (1869), Hindus, 
185,107; Muhammadans, 37,448; total, 222,555, of whom 115,805 
are males and 106,750 females: number of villages or^towns, 392; 
average density of population, 705 per square mile. The tahsil 
consists of the five pargands of Nawabganj, Dewa, Satrikh, Sidflhaur 
North, and Partabganj. 

Bara Banki;— Town in Bara Banki District, Oudh, about i mile 
north of Nawabganj, the two places together forming the administrative^ 
headquarters of the District. Lat. 26° 56' 10" n., long. 8i° 13' 10" e. 
Before the Muhammadan conquest the place was known as Jasndul, 
having been founded by a Bhar Rdjd named Ja's, some 900 yaer^ 
ago. After the Musalirftin invasion of Kanauj, the new owners are said 
to have divided the place into 12 shares, over which they quarrelled 
so incessantly that they were called the Bara Bdihkas, or 12 quarrelsoide 
men, whence the present name of the town. Others derive the name 
from h&ti, meaning jungle, and interpret Bara Banki as the 12 shares 
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of jungle. The lands belonging to the town are much subdivided, 
and the inhabitants are chiefly sthall Musalmdn proprietors and their 
dependants. Pop. (1869), including Nawabganj, 14,489. Thg civil 
station is at Nawabganj, and further particulars will be found in the 
article under that head. 

Bardbdr. —Hills in Gayd District, Bengal; a range of great interest 
to the archaeologist, as it contains many remarkable antiquarian 
remains; lying bstween 25° i' and 25° 2' 30" N. lat, and between 
85° 3' 30" and 85' 7' E. losg. On the highest peak (Bardbdr) is an 
ancient temple sacred to Sidheswara, containing a lingd, said to have 
been placed fhere by Bird Rij»i, the Asar king of Dinijpur, whose 
bloody wars with Krishna stiiriive*in the remembrance of the people. 
A large fair, attended only by men, is held here in September. The 
■pilgrims begin to arrive at daybreak, and spend the day on the hill; 
the night* is devoted to the worship of the image, and in the morning 
the crdwd begins to melt away. An extempore bdzdr is established for 
the day, at which sweetmeats and other offerings for the god are sold. 
The number who attended tlfe meld in 1873 was roughly'estimated at 
between 10,000 and 20,000 men. To the south, and near 'ihe base of 
this hill, the path up which is freely adorned with images of all kinds, 
lies a small recess enclosed on two sidtis by the mountain, on a third 
by an ’artificial .barrier of stone, and on the fourth by a long low 
ridge oT granite. Here, in the solid rock, have been cut the remarkable 
caves which give the name of Sdtghar (literally 'Seven Houses’) 
to the glen. The four caves found in this part of the mountain 
average 32 feet by 14 feet; three of them are chiselled to a 
w'onderful polish, the fourth being still unfinished. Pdlf inscriptions 
show that the oldest was cut in 252 B.C., and the latest in 214 b.c. 
The remaining .three caves are on another, spur of the hill, called 
Nagarjuni. Not far off is the sacred spring of Patalgangd, and at the 
base of the rugged peak of Kanwddol {'Crozo’s Rocking-stone’) is an 
enormous figure of Buddha. .Many other figures and sculptures are 
found among these hills. They have been fully described by- Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton and General Cunningham. In the Bengal Atlas 
of Major Rennel,’ this cluster is called the Currumshaw Hills. Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton points out that this name is a corruption of Karnd 
Champar, or ‘ Kama’s Seat,’ the name of an ar.i ient ruin on the hills. 

Barib&ti Fort. —^'fhe citadel of Cuttack towi),jn Cuttaclc< District, 
•Bengal; situated 6 n the sputh bank of the Kdtjivri river opposite Cut¬ 
tack. Lat. 20° 29' N., long. 85° 56' E. It is not hnown at what time it was 
built, but it probably dates not later than the 14th century. The original 
building is said to have been of Hindu origin, but the Muhammadan 
or Marhattd governors of Orissa, in 1750, added a round bastion, and 
constructed an* arched gateway in the eastern face of the fort This 
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gateway, and a mosque called* after Fateh Khdn Raham, are almost 
the only portions of the citadel ^hich remain intact, much of the 
stone in the fort having been used by the officers of the Public Works 
Department for Government buildings. An unsightly series of earthen 
mounds, and a wilderness of stone pits, now mark the place where 
the fortress stood. It had double walls, built of stone, the inner 
of which enclosed a rectangular area measuring 2150 by 1800 feet. 
The eastern gateway was flanked by two lofty square towers, and from 
the centre of the fort rose a huge square bastion supporting a flagstaff. 
Altogether the appearance of the edifice was very imposing, and 
presented to the imagination of M.*ja Motte, who travelled through 
Orissa in 1767, some resemblance'to ^^Sndsor Ci^stle. The fort was 
captured by the English in 1803, in their campaign against the 
Marhattds. 

Birdchati.—village on the Grand Trunk Road, 20 miles south of 
Gayd, in Gayd District, Bengal. Lat. 24° 30' 10" n., long. 85° ^ 10" e. 
Has a local police of 18 rnen. There used to be good ahooting near 
here, and ji;^ers are still met with in the* neighbourhood. There is a 
ddk bungmow. 

Bara l)ehi.—^The highest of the four chief peaks of the Assid 
range of hills in Cuttack Distrist, Bengal. At the foot of the mountain 
is the seat of the old hill chieftain. . 

B&rdgdi (or Marang Burn ). —A hill in Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal. 
Height above the sea, 3445 feet; above the Chutid Ndgpur plateau, 
1300 feet; and above the Ddmodar valley, 2400 feet. Lat. 23° 32' 
45" N., long. 85° 29' 45" E. There is a good deal of jutn cultivation 
on the upper slopes of the hill. 

Bardgaon.—Town in Sitapur District, Oudh; 17 miles north-west 
from Sitapur town. Pop. (1869), 2066. Bi-weekly <narkej, at which 
cotton, salt, and iron from the North-Western Provinces are sold, and ' 
also cloth and sugar of local manufacture. Annual value of sales 
estimated at ;^578s. Government sch»ol. 

B4rah.— of Allahabad District, North-Western ProYinces, 
in a rugged country south of the Jumna (Jamund), stretching upward 
to the Kdimur Hills. Area, 247 square miles,*of which 150 are 
cultivated; pop. {1872), 61,241 souls; land revenue, ;^is,26s; tot^ 
revenue, ;Ci6,6j6 ; rental paid by cultivators, ;^?4,73* J incidence of 
Governnvent revenue per acre, is. i i^d. 

B4rah.— Rural town in Ghazipur District, North-Western Provinqes*, 
lies on the alluvial plain of the Ganges. Lat. 25° 30' 30" n., long. 
83“ 54' 15" E. ; area, 139 acres ; pop. (1872), 5424 souls. 

Bar&il.—Hill range which forms the north Boundary of Cachar Dis¬ 
trict,’ Assam Province, connecting the Khdsi hill system with Manipur ; 
lying between 25° and 25° 32' n. lat., and between 93° 9' and 93“ 46' 
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E. long. The height varies from 2500 to 6000 feet. Many spurs 
are thrown out southwards, between which hill torrents flow towards 
the Bardk. The rocky strata beneath are covered with vegetable 
mould, and clothed with dense forest 
Bar4k (or Surmd ).—River of North-Eastern India, which waters 
the southern valley of the Province of Assam, comprising the Districts 
of Cachar and Sylhet Its source lies among the unexplored mountains 
occupied by the wHd tribe of Angdmi Ndgds in the north-west of the 
State of Manipur. For about. 180 miles it flows in a narrow valley, 
shut in between steep hills, in a south-south-west direction, until it 
touches British territory at thg village of Tipdi-mukh! Here it is 
joined by the Tipdj river from the south, and abruptly turns due 
, north, forming for some distance the boundary between Cachar 
District and Manipur. On entering Cachar a little above Bdns- 
kdndi Jt immediately becomes navigable. Its general course now lies 
almost Mue west through the two Districts of Cachar and Sylhet, 
but it describes many windings and large loops, some of which have 
been cut across and converted into marshes by recent floolib. At the 
boundary between Cachar and Sylhet, near the village of^Bdngd, it 
bifurcates into two branches, the larger and more northerly'of which 
takes the name of the Surmd, the sma'ler and southerly branch being 
called tlTe Kusiydra. After meandering with many sinuosities across 
Sylhet, both these branches ultimately fall into the Meghnd on 
the border of Maimansinh District. The Bardk receives many 
tributaries on either bank, from the Khdsi and Jaintid Hills on the 
north, and from Tipperah on the south. The chief of these, proceeding 
downwards, are the Jiri, Chiri, Jatingd, Chengar Khdl, and Pdinda on 
the right bank; and the Sondi, Ghdgra, Dhaleswari, and Kdtdkhdl on 
the left. .^11 these are navigable throughout the year by country boats. 

‘ The Bardk itself is a river of the first importance for navigation. 
Within British territory its bed averages from 100 to 200 yards in width, 
and its minimum depth is /eet of water. As is the case with all 
great rivers flowing through low-lying alluvial country, its banks have 
been raised by successive deposits of silt to a higher level than that 
of the surrounding! plain. Consequently, when the Bardk itself and 
^ijs tributary streams come down in flood, and the depth of water in its 
ted suddenly rises tp as much as 40 feet, the inundation spreads far 
and wide over the plain. The fields annually fertilized in this manner 
<o,not need any'artificiqj irrigation;, and it is thought that the 
natural line of drainage would only be hindeied by the construction 
of embankments. The Bardk forms the single means of communication 
between the Districts of*Sylhet and Cachar and the outer world. The 
steamers of the India General Steam Navigation Company have Stop¬ 
ping-places at tTie following marts, proceeding downwards:—Silchar^ 
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Sidltekh, K^linchari, Badarpuf, Kateriil, Chh^tak, and Sylhet town. 
The main river and its tributaries'are crowded with country boats, 
which require to be towed up against the stream. The chief obs<!^cles 
to navigation are snage in the river bed, and two banks or rapids 
formed by a contraction in the channel. In 1876-77, the river trade 
of Cachar and Sylhet Districts, as registered at- Bhairab Bizdr on the 
Meghni, showed a total of exports valued at ^^1,109,574, against 
imports valued at ;^532,2i2. The most important item on the 
export side is 5,369,200 lbs. of tea. • There is a Government toll 
station at Siiltekh in Cachar District, where •timber, bamboos, etp., 
pay toll to the amount of about a year. . 

Bar&khar. — River in Bengal.* Rises on th^ north face of the 
central plateau of Chutid Ndgpur; flows in a northerly direction as 
far as the Grand Trunk Road, after crossing which it turns east and 
•then south-east, until it leaves Hazdribigh District and enters Mdnjphdm. 
About 32 miles from the point where it leaves Hazdribdgh it jbins the 
Dimodar, on the boundary of Bardwdn and Mdnbhdm Districts, close 
to the vill^ of Nidmatpur. In its course through MdnbhUm District 
it recros*s the Grand Trunk Road about 3 miles above the point 
of junctiSn with the Ddmodar. Though everywhere fordable during 
the dry season, it is remarkable for the suddenness with which it 
rises during the rains, as well as for the strength of its current. Boat 
traffic is impossible. Principal tributary, the Khudid in Mdnbhdm. 

Rq.rfl. 1 filn. and Talibunda.—The highest peaks of the range on 
which the citadel of Adoni stands, Bellary District, Madras. Height, 
800 feet above the plain. Half-way up is a fine tank which is never 
dry, and on the summit grows a fig-tree forming a landmark for 20 or 
30 miles in every direction. 

Barakndn.—A dirision {muM) of the Godairi tdhik, Vj^agapatam 
District, Madras. The Godairi estate, containing 150 villages, is 
amopg those proscribed by the Meriah Agency as addicted to human 

sacrifice .—See Godairi. • 

Baraknlid Kh 41 .—River in the Twenty-four Pargands, Bgngal, 
forming part of the Outer Sundarbans Passage, one of the chief boat- 
routes by means of which traffic is carried on between Calcutta and 
the Eastern Districts. An artificial water-course, the Sahib Khdli,.^ 
connects the Barakulid with the Kdlindi river. . . 

Bar&l —River m Bengal, an important offshoot of the Ganges 
in Rdjshdhl DistricK It leaves the parent strea'm near Chargljd^ 
pSlice station, and flow% eastward through the southern portion of 
the District, until it passes into Pabnd. It was formerly navigable 
throughout the year, but during the present cCntury a sandbank ha% 
form/d across its mouth, obstructing the free passage of water from 
the Ganges for six or seven months of every year. The Baral throws 
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out two offshoots to the north, the Mtsi Khdn and the Nanddkuji, 
the latter a river of some magnitude, which joins the Atrai a short 
distance to the north of the Chalan ML 

B4l4 T.4 i»TiiL —M ountain pass iniKingra District, Punjab, over the 
Western Himalayas, from Ddreha in Ldhaul to the Rupshd country in 
Laddkh. Lat 32” 49' N., long. 77° 28' e.; elevation above the 
sea, 16,500 feet. Can be crossed by laden yaks and ponies. An 
excellent cart road might be constructed without difficulty. ' 

Bax-Ali. — Old raised road or alt in Sibsdgar District, Assam 
Province, running frorfi Ndzira to Dikhu-mukh. Length, 22 miles; 
annual cost of maintenance,;^ 100 Much of the original embankment, 
constructed by forced labour under the Aham dynasty, has been cut 
away by floods of the Brahmaputra. 

Bdnunahdl (‘ The Twelve Estates'). —A former Division, including 
parts ,or dll of the Tripatur, Kistnagiri, Darampdr, Uttankarai, Osiir,. 
and Denkamkotai taluks of the present Salem and North Arcot 
Districts, Madras. Lat. 12° 5' to 12“ 45' n., tong. 78“ 10',to 79° 30' e. 
Twelve forts—Krishnagiri, Jaya Rangarh, Varangarh, Kdval^rh, Mdha- 
rdjgarh, Bujangarh, Gajangarh, Kattiragarh, Tripatdr, Vdiiembadi, 
Sathdrasangarh, and Thatukallu—protected the tract, and on either side 
of it ran the Ghdts. Originally part of the Vizayanagar domains, and 
governed by the' Anagundi branch of that family, it passed in 1668 
under the Mysore rule. Early in the next century the Pathdn Nawdbs 
of Karpa possessed themselves of the Bdramahdl, but, after a tenure of 
some fifty years, were ousted by Haidar Ali in 1759. The following 
year saw the Marhattds masters of the country, but after their defeat 
at Panipat, Haidar re-entered on possession. In 1767 an English force 
invested Krishnagiri, but was driven back after a gallant struggle by 
the troops/)f Haidar and the Nizam. Reinfoscements met the retiring 
force in the Chenganna Pass, and a few months later the English troops, 
attacking at fwo points, invaded the Bdramahdl and occupied sever/il of 
its forts. Twice again, in 179a and 1791, armies were despatched to 
reduqe the tract, but one fortress, that of Krishnagiri, withstood* all 
assaults. In 1792 the Bdramahdl was ceded to the English, and the 
name, under the new territorial division, was soon abandoned, 
t, RArAmat i.—Municipal town in Poona Disvrict, Bombay. Lat. 18° 
*■8' 30" N., long. 74° .36' 45" E. ; pop. (1872), 4975 ; municipal revenue 
^*•'874-75), ;^252; rate of taxation, is. per head. • 

^•OcBarambA.—One of the Tributary States of ©rissa, lying between 
natuuj' 13" and 20° 31' 40" N. lat, and betwecjn 85* 15' and 85° 31'30" 
ofemb, . jjjga, 134 square miles; pop. (1872), 24,261. It is entirely 
between other 'l^ibutary States, being bounded on the north by 

steamers the j^ast by Tigarid, on the south by Bdnki and Khandpdrd 
pmg-places ’ary-line being formed by the Mahdnadi river), and on the 
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west by Narsinhpur. KanakS Peak (2038 feet), the highest point of 
the hill range of the same name, is situated on the northern border of 
the tState. ^ 

A legend attributes .the foundation of the State to a celebrated 
wrestler, to whom the Orissa monarch presented two villages. These 
villages were owned and inhabited by Kandhs, but the wrestler speedily 
drove out the aborigines, and gradually extended his territory at 
their expense. The present ruler, Rijd Dasaraihi Birbar Mangrdj 
Mahdpatra, claims to be a Kshattriya* by caste, and is the 19th Rdji 
in descent frpm the original chief. The State* yields him an estimated 
revenue of ;^26oo, and he pays ;^*4o tribute to thefBritish Govern¬ 
ment. He maintains a military force c>f 652 men, and his police are 
188 strong. He also supports a school. 

The population of Barambd, numbering, as has been said, 24,261 
persons, inhabit 137 villages and 4950 houses. The number of Hindus 
is 21,055, O'" cent, of the population; of Muhammadans 

there are oj;ily67; and the number of,‘others’is 3139.* Number of 
males, 12,^ 10, or 49'9 per cent, of the population. Average density of 
the pop^ation, 181 per square mile; villages per square mile, i‘02; 
persons per village, 177; houses per square mile, 37; persons per 
house, 4'9. Ethnically the pqpulation is divided as follow^:—Abori¬ 
ginal tribes, 3024, consisting of Kandhs (1086), Savars (1016), and 
Tailas (922); semi-Hinduized aborigines, 3052, chiefly Pins (1956); 
Hindu castes and people of Hindu origin, 18,118, or 747 per cent, 
of the population, the most numerous castes being Chisds (4769), 
Brihmans (1928), and Gaurs (1712); Muhammadans, 67. The prin¬ 
cipal village and the residence of the Rajd. is Baramba, in the centre 
of the State (lat. 20° 25' 15" n. ; long. 82° 22' 41" e.). The only other 
villages in the State worthy of notice are Gobiratpfir, M^nabad, and 
Bandlipur—^all on the Mahdnadi. At the two last-named villages 
trailing fairs are held twice a week. The Mahdnadi affprds excellent 
water-carriage, and logs of timber and bamboos are floated down the 
river to Cuttack and Purl Districts. • . 

Baramula. —Mountain gorge in Kashmir State, Punjab, through 
which the Jhelum (Jhilam) river passes. Lat. 34° 10' n., long. 74° 30' e. 
The town of Baramula stands on the right bank of the river, he«fc 
spanned by a bridge of eight piers. • . 

Barail.—r<j/«/;of Bulandshahr District, North-Western Provinces, 
known also as Bulatidshahr Tahstl. Lies inihe centre of the Dodb plaiif; 
intersected throughout by the Kdli Nadi, and in two places by branches 
of the Ganges Canal. Area, 478 square miles, of which 346 ^^0 culti¬ 
vated; pop. (1872), 264,365 souls; land rSvenue, ;^35 ,m 6 ; total 
revenue, ;^39,o33; rental paid by cultivators, ;^9o,i85 ; incidence of 
Government revenue per acre, 2s. 3|d. 
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Baran.—Headquarters town of Bulandshahr District, North-Western 
Provinces.— See Bulandshahr. 

Bardnag^.—Village on the HUgli river, in the District of .the 
Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal, about a mile north of-Calcutta. Although 
at present a very insignificant village, it was formerly a Dutch factory, 
and during the greater part of last century Dutch vessels anchored 
here on their way to Chinsura. Originally it is said to have been a 
Portuguese settlement, and a place of considerable trade. 

Bara-poL—River in the Str.te of Coorg, rises in a central plateau 
of the Western Ghdts, and flows westwards through |he Madras 
District of Malabar into the Arabian Sea. Its upper course lies amid 
deep gorges and wild forest scenery, and on the Coorg frontier it forms 
a nne waterfall. Its drainage area covers 192 square miles. In the 
District of Malabar it is navigable from its mouth, near the village of 
Chirakal, up to 16 miles from the foot of the Ghats. Its chief tributary 
is the Kalla-hdl. 

Birtlsat.—Subdivision of the District of the Twenty-foyr Pargands, 
Bengal, lying between 22° 36' 45" and 22° 57' 15" n. lat., arM between 
88° 25' and 88° 48' e. long.; area, 389 square miles; number oS villages, 
697—of houses, 52,802; pop. (1872), 279,303, comprising 138,129 
Hindus, or 49'5 per cent, of the populqUon, 141,073 Muhammadans, 
41 Christians, dnd 60 ‘ others.’ Average density of the population, 718 
per square mile; villages per square mile, 179; houses per square mile, 
136; persons per village, 401; jjersons per house, 5-3. The Subdivision 
contains the ihdnds (police circles) of Bdrasat, Degangd, Tdbirid, and 
Naihdtf. In 1870-71 it contained one magisterial court, and a total 
police force of 891 men. The separate cost of Subdivisional admini¬ 
stration was returned at The Subdivision was formed in 

1861, when«the oW District of this name was included in the Twenty^ 
four Pargands. 

BirAsat.—;Municii)ality in the t wenty-four Pargands, Bengal, ^.at. 
22° 43' 24" N., long. 88° 31' 45" t. ; area in 1869,6'9 square miles (since 
incr^a^ed); pop. (1872), 11,822, comprising 6649 Hindus, 5133 Mu¬ 
hammadans, and 40 ‘others;’ municipal income in 1872, ^£363; rate 
of municipal taxation, per head of population within municipal 
,ljtnits; police force for protection of the t> wn, 24 men. Bdrdsat was 
until 1861 the seat .of a joint-magistrate, several pargands transferred 
from Nadiyd and Jessor in 1834 being known as«‘Bdrd.sat District’ 
In .’861 the joint-magistracy, was abolished, and Bdrdsat became one of 
the Subdivisions of the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, 

Baittflia River.—A branch of the Madhumati river in Jessor District, 
Bengal; i^ows north and south, leaving the parent stream at Khdlpdrd 
and rejoirt^ng it ^t Lohdgara. length, 25 miles; breadth in the rains, 
230 yards. ^Navigable throughout the year by large boats. 
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Baraunda. —Petty State‘in Bundelkhand, also called Pather- 
Kuchar. Area, 230 square miles; pop. (1875), about 14,000 souls; 
estimated revenue, ;^28oo. The Rdji, Rangbir Dyi\, is a lUjput 
of very ancient lineage. The femily was confirmed in the territory 
by the British Government under a sanad in 1807. The Rdj^ has 
the right of adoption. His military force consists of 20 horse, 170 
infantry and police, and 3 guns. Chief town, Baraunda. Lat. 25° 
2' 5" N., long. 80° 40' 25" E. • 

Barbaspur. —Chiefship attached te Raipur District, Central Pro¬ 
vinces ; abopt 60 miles north-west of Raipur, 15 'ing between 21° 40' 45" 
and 21° 43' N. lat., and between Sit' 10' 15" and 30" e. long. 

Consists of 22 villages, and formerly* composed part of the Gandai 
estate. The chief is a Gond. 

Bdrbighd .—Town in Monghyr District, Bengal. Lat. 25° 14' n., 
Ibng. 85° 49' E. ; area. 623 acres; pop. (1872), 6362, comprising 5277 
Hindus and 1085 Muhammadans; number of houses, 774. 

Barda (qr Jaitwar ).—A Division of j&athiiwdr, Proviflce of Guzerat, 
Bombay, iying between 21° ii' and 21° 57' n, lat, and between 69° 30' 
and 70’/' E. long.; estimated area, 570 square miles; estimated pop. 
46,980. Bounded north and north-east by Hdllar, east by Sorath, and 
south-west by the Arabian Sea—the coast extending from nqfth-west to 
south-east a distance of 63 miles. The District belongs to the Rdnd of. 
Porbandar. ' 

Barda Hills.—From 12 to 18 miles distant from the coast, near 
Porbandar, in Kathidwar, in the Province of Guzerat, Bombay; form a 
circular cluster about 30 miles in circumference, and visible from a 
distance of from 25 to 30 miles. From the north they appear grouped 
in three distinct peaks. That most towards the left, called Venu, is 
the highest, rising to about 1730 feet above the sea. * The«well-watered 
and bamboo-covered slopes of the Barda Hills formed in disturbed ‘ 


times a favourite refuge for outlaws. • 

Bardhd. —Large village in Damolf District, Central Provinces; 21 
miles north-west of Hatta. Pop. over 1000; area attached,* ^,531 


acres, being the largest estate in Damoh District. ^A police outpost. 

Bardwdn (sometimes spelt Burdwan, correctly Vardhamdnd ).—A 
Division or Commissionership under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal* 
lying between 21° 36' 45" and 24° 9' 30" N. lat., and between 86' 35' 45" 
and 88° 32' 45"*e. long.; area, 12,719 square miles; pop. (1872), 
7,286,937 souls. Comprises the five Districts of B’ardwan, HuGLjhwkh 
Howrah, Midnapur, ^ankBra, and Birbhum (all of which ^ sepa¬ 
rately). It is bounded on the north by the Districts of ^ Santdl 
Pargands and Murshidabad, on the east by thS Districts of mdiyd and 
the Twenty-four Pargands, on the south by the Bay pf Beirgal, and on 
the west by Morblianj State and Mdnbhiim District. Number of 

• ' # 
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towns and villages, 25,842; number of houses, 1,468,791. The popu¬ 
lation consists of 6,216,060 Hindus (85‘j per cent, of total popula- 
tion)^,929,39i Muhammadans, 4405 Christians, and 137,101 ‘others.’ 
Avei^e density of population, 573 pet square mile; villages per square 
mile, 2’03; houses per square mile, 115 ; persons per village, 282—per 
bouse, 5. Number of males, 3,572,108, or 49 per cent, of the total 
population. 

Baxdwdin {Buriivaii). — A British District under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, lying bety^een 22° 46' and 23° 53' n. lat, and 
between 86° 52' and 88° 27' 30" e. long.; area, 3523 siquare miles 
(e.\clusive of 651 square miles of riyitr channels); population, according 
to the Census of 187;?, 2,034,745 souls. It is bounded on the north 
by the Santdl Pargands, and by Bfrbhiim and Murshidabad Districts ; 
on the east by Nadiyd District, the boundary line for nearly the whole 
distance being formed by the Bhdgirathi or Hugh river ; on the south 
by thtf Districts of HUgH and Midnapur; and on the west by the 
Districts of Bdnkurd and Mdnbhiim. 

Physical Aspects .—The District is for the most part flat, and the scenery 
tame and uninteresting; the only exception being the nortivwestern 
comer adjoining the Santdl Pargands, where the country is undulating 
and covered with jungle, which gives shelter to tigers, leopards, wolves, 

, and other wild-animals. Except in this corner of the District, the land 
is covered with large rice fields, and studded with little hamlets hidden 
among clumps of bamboos, palms, plantains, and mangoes. The soil 
consists of an alluvial deposit of great depth. There are no hills in the 
District. The principal rivers which flow through Bardwdn are the 
Ddmodar, the Dhalkisor or Dwdrkeswar, the Kharf, and the Ajai, all of 
which eventually join the Bhdgirathi or Hugh'. The Ddmodar marks 
a portion of/he western boundary of the District, and the Ajai forms a 
' natural boundary line for some distance on the north. 'I’he Bardkhar, 
too, though ^jot properly speaking a river of Bardwdn, flows for 
a short distance along its north‘west boundary and separates it from 
Mdnyujm District until it falls into the Ddmodar. A number of small 
tributaries of these rivers rise in and flow through the District, and a 
network of small creeks and water courses intersects the country. A 
cjjjious change in the course of the Bhdgiraih. took place in the begin¬ 
ning of this century, .when the stream suddenly changed its course and 
left the town of Nadiyd, which was formerly on the cast bank, a con- 
sideiable distance on the west With this exception, no great changes 
have recently taken place in the river courses ofUhis District. 

Hislory .—Bardwdn is first mentioned in Muhammadan histories in 
15^4, in which year, aftef Dddd Khdn’s defeat and death at Rijmahdl, 
his family was captured in the town of Bardwdn by Akbar’s troops. 
About ten years later, the District formed the scene of several engage- 
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ments between Kuttu, the scJn of Ddtid Khdn, and the imperialist 
forces. In ,1624, Prince Kharram, afterwards the Emperor Shah 
Jahdn, captured the fort and town of Bardwdn. Soon afterwards^ the 
founder of the Bardwdn family* (Abu Rdi, a Kshattriya by cjfste) 
immigrated into Bengal from the Punjab, and settled in Bardwdn. 
Henceforth the history of the District is identical with that of the 
ruling family. Abu Rdi was in 1657 appointed Chaudhri, and after¬ 
wards became a Faujddr or military commander ynder the Muham¬ 
madan Government. The estate rapitjly increased in size, and Abu 
Rdi’s great-gfandson, Krishnd Rdm Rdi, obtained a farmdn from the 
Emperor Aurangzeb. It was in the^i^ign of this Emperor (1696) that 
Subah Sinh, a Bardwdn tdlukdS-, raised the s^^ndard of rebellion 
against the empire, and, assisted by Rahim Khan, an Afghan chief, 
slew in battle the Rdjd of Bardwdn and captured his whole family 
except one son, Jagat Rdm Rai. Subah Sinh was stabbed? by one of 
the Rdjd’s daughters, whom he attempted to outrage. Jaght^Rdm 
Rdi succeeded his father, and was in turn succeeded* by his son, 
Kirtti Chandrd Rdi, a daring and a<?venturous man, who largely 
increase^ the zaminddri by adding to it the estates of the Rdjds of 
Chandrakond, Barda, and Balghard, whom he dispossessed after 
conquering them in fight. He;also attacked and defeated Badyajdma, 
the powerful Rdjd of Bishnupur, with whom, however, he afterwards 
became reconciled. In the beginning of the i8th centifry -the 
Marhattds, after plundering the Western Districts, made their appear¬ 
ance in Bardwdn, encamping at Kdtwd, and Badyajdma and Jagat 
Rdi assisted the Nawdb to drive them out. This was no easy task; 
and in the time of the Maharajd Tilak Chandra Rdi (1744-71), who 
succeeded Jagat Rdi’s son, the invaders, having laid waste the border 
principalities, overran Bardwdn. ‘How can I relate to you,’ writes 
the Mahdrdjd to the English authorities, ‘ the present deplorable 
situation of this place! Three months the Marhattds remained here, 
burning, plundering, and laying waste the whole country; but now, 
thdnk God, they have all gone, but the inhabitants are not yet returned. 
The inhabitants have lost almost all they were-worth ! ’ Grievous as 
was the state of affairs thus disclosed, the sufferings of Bardwdn at the 
hands of the Marhattds were insignificant compared with those jf 
Birbhiim, where the dry soil and fine undulating surface afforded 
precisely the riding-ground which their cavalry loved. The swampy 
nature of the country in Bardwdn protected it to‘a great extent, ^n^ 
the District would have»rapidly recovered from the predatory incursions 
referred to, had it not been subjected to natural scourges scarcely less 
terrible than the Marhattd horse. The great dearth of 1770 affected 
the District most disastrously. The Mahdrdjd died in the midst of 
the desolation, and his heir had to melt down the household 
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ornaments and beg a loan from Government in order to perform the 
funeral ceremonies. For the next twenty years the family remained in 
a state of chronic debt, and the relations between the Rdj 4 s and the 
English authorities were of the most troublesome and unsatisfactory 
character. The Permanent Settlement (1793) brought about a new 
order of things, and, after a long period of poverty and ruin, 
Mahardjd Tej Chandra restored the financial position of the family. 
He was succeeded,an 1833 by the present Mahardjd, Mahtdb Chandra, 
who has managed the estates,,with so much success that the house is 
now again one of the mdst prosperous in Bengal. The Mahdrdjd assisted 
the English authorities in the Santol Rebellion in 1855, and during the 
Mutiny of 1857 he did everything in his power to strengthen the hands 
of the Government, by placing elephants and bullock-carts at the dis¬ 
posal of the authorities, and keeping open the roads from Bardwdn 
to Birbhiim and Katwa, so that there was no interruption of intelligence 
between" the seat of Government and the anxiously watched stations of 
Birbhiim and Barhampur. Many changes have taken j>lace in the 
jurisdiction of the District of Bardwdn. When it was ceded to the 
English in 1760 by Mir Kdsim Khdn, together with Midnapur a\')d Chitta¬ 
gong, it comprised, in addition to the present District known as Bardwdn, 
those of Bdnkurd and Hiigli, and a third part of Birbhiim. Bdnkurd 
and Hiigli were afterwards made separate Districts, and after a number 
of trahlifers to and from the adjoining Districts, the present area of 
Bardwdn was finally settled in 1872. 

Population .—The population of Bardwdn, according to the Census of 
1872, is 2,034,745 persons, dwelling in 5191 villages, and 435,416 
houses; the average pressure of the population on the soil being 578 
to the square mile. The great majority of the inhabitants—1,679,363, 
or 82'5 perrfrent. bf the total population—are Hindus. The Muham¬ 
madans number 348,024, or only i7’i per cent. The total number of 
Christians at^the time of the Census was 890, of whom 357 were 
natives* There are 160,824 Ih-dhman.s, 12,359 Rdjputs, and 53,398 
Kdy^slhs in the District. The trading castes number 62,343; agri¬ 
cultural and pastoral castes, 433,758 (including the most numerous 
castes in the District,'namely the Sadgops, of whom there are 185,804); 
ud the artisan castes, 231,104. Of the t it d adult male population of 
661,779, about two-thirds, or 439,446, are engaged in agriculture or 
with animals, or are returned as ‘ labourers; ’ 34,508 are employed in 
(wnimerce and trade; 39,33-3 are in service or perf&rm personal offices; 
14,560 are unemployed. Of the total adult female population of 
775.185, by far the greater numlier (714,078) are unemployed; nearly 
2^,000 are employed in ligriculture; and 22,775 'f* manufactures. The 
number of male children is 334,039, and of female children 263,742. 
Although there are eight towns in the District containing each more 
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than 5000 inhabitants, the geaeral population is almost entirely rural; 
and indeed these towns are themsClves merely large clusters of villages 
grouped together into municipalities. They are:— Bardw'an (popula¬ 
tion, 32,321); Kalna, or CulJia (pop. 27,336); Syambazar ’(pop. 
19163s); Raniganj (pop. 19,578); Jahanabad (pop. 13,409); Bali 
(pop. 8819); Katwa, or Cutwa (pop. 7963); and Dain-hat (pop. 
7562). The total urban population thus disclosed is 136,623, the 
balance of 1,898,122 forming the rural population. Bardwdn is the 
principal town and civil station of th^ District, and was formerly th^ 
headquarters of the Commissioner of the Division; it contains the 
palace and fine gardens of the J^ahardji; the Sivdlaya, a collection 
of 108 temples arranged in two Circle:^; and the^shrine of Plrbaharam. 
The municipality of Bardwdn is composed of 93 little villages lying 
close to each other and surrounding the town proper. Kdlni (Culna), 
the port and principal seat of trade of the District, is on the Bh^girathi; 
in Muhammadan times it must have been a place of impcrtaace, as 
the ruins o^ a large fort are still to be seen; the Mahdr^i of Bardwdn 
has a palace here. Rdniganj, on the Damodar, is principally interesting 
as bein* the centre of the coal industry of the District, an account 
of which will be found in another section {infra). Kdtwd (Cutwa) is 
situated at the confluence of jhe Bhdgirathi and Ajai rivers, and is one 
of the chief centres of trade in the District; in former times it was 
defended by a fort of which scarcely a vestige remains, ^fcnd was 
regarded as the key to Murshidabad, the capital of Bengal under the 
later Muhammadan governors. It was here that Chaitanya took upon 
himself the ascetic life, and the jilace is consequently considered sacred 
' by the Vaishnavs. 

Agriculture. —^The principal crop in Bardwdn, as in other Districts 
of Bengal, is rice. ‘The dus or autumn crop is sown ,in May and 
reaped in August or September; and the dman or haimariftky 
(winter) crop is sown in June or July and reaped in November 
or December. Aman rice requires much water, and ij always 
fovvn on sdli or low-lying land, which retains more or less jnoisture 
all the time the crop is in the ground; it is always transmuted. 
Aus rice, on the other hand, is grown on $ond land, which is higher 
and therefore drier than sdli. A fair out-turn from lands payi^ a 
rent qf i8s. an acre w’ould be 22 to 35 cwl;s. of unhusked paddy 
per acre, wortD from los. to 8s. The rates of rent vary 
greatly in the different Subdivisions of .the District, as well js ,for 
the different kinds ofdand. The rental of sand land, which generally 
gives two crops in the year, varies from 9s. an acre for fourth-class to 
i6s. per acre for first-class land; and for or one-crop land, from 
4s. 6d. for fourth-class to i8s. for first-class land.^ Among the other 
crops raised in the District, are wheat, barley, gram, peas, mustard, til 
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castor-oil, sugar-cane, mulberry, pdn, potatoes, hemp, cotton, and indigo. 
There are two indigo crops; the spring indigo gives the best out-turn, 
but the yield is very precarious, depending almost entirely on a regular 
altenfation of sunny and showery weather during the time the plant 
is on the ground. Scientific irrigation is unknown in the District, but it 
is a common custom to dam up the lesser streams with a view to the 

irrigation of the neighbouring fields; and the systematic obstruction of 
the drainage channels by this practice is said to be one of the causes of 
the prevalence of the fever which devastates the District. Manure is 
abundantly used, and consists principally of cow-dung, tank-deposits, 
and oil-cake. AVages generally hav^ much increased of late years, and 
especially since the railway \vor£s were commenced. Agricultural 
labourers now get 3|d'. or 4d. a day, and smiths and carpenters fid. a 
day, or double the former rates of wages. Cheapness of food does not 
seem to result in any corresponding fluctuation in the rates of wages; 
in i8;:i- 72, for example, food was generally cheap, but the price of 
labour did not,fall. The price of the best cleaned rice in that year was 
8s. lod. a cwt, and of coarse ride 4s. 5d. a cwt. There seems* to have 
been an increase in the prices of rice, but there are no materials previous 
to 1870 from which a correct estimate can be formed; the onl^ earlier 
year for which there are figures is 1862, when the average price of coarse 
rice in Barflwiirtown was 3s. 3^d. a cwt. Bardwdn District contains 
' 1343 Idk^irdj or rent-free tenures, comprising an area of 75,343 acres. 
The service tenures of the District include nearly 200 ghdtwdli 
holdings, the nature of which is described in the article ®n Ba.\kura 
District. 

Natural Calamities .—Before the construction of the railway and the 
Dimodar embankment, floods were common in Bardwdn; in 1770,1823, 
and 1855, serious inundations occurred, causing great damage to property 
loss of life. The Ddmodar and other embankments, which have been 
constructed by and are under the control of the Government, have 
secured for th'te District immunity from this calamity. Drought, 
occasioned by insufficient rainfall, occasionally occurs ; and as there is 
no sy^hi of artificial irrigation, and little marsh land in the District 
capable of being brought into cultivation in a year of drought, such a 
calamity is in no way provided against. Bar(.wdn suffered severely in 
the'Vamine of iSfifi, although the generally prosperous condition of the 
cultivating classes enabled them to oppose a great power of resistance. 
In ^larch i8fifi, coarse rice, which usually sells at 3s. 5d. to 5s. lod. a 
cwt., ^as selling at 12s. 3d., and in June the pjrice had risen to 13s. 
8d. a cwt The total amount exj^ended on relief was ^^1455. An 
equal amount was disbursed by the Mahirdjd, and an additional sum 
of .;£483 was granted, and ^^421 advanced, for special works. The 
average daily numlJer of paupers relieved (exclusive of town paupers 
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supported by the liberality of tfce MahMjd) was 845 in July, 1490 in 
August, and 327 in September. 'The maximum price of common 
husked rice was 14s. pd. per cwt, and of unhusked rice about half 

that amount. * **. 

• 

Commerce and Trade. —The means of communication in Bardwin, 
except in certain tracts bordering on Hiiglf and Binkurd, are 
sufficient. The roads are on the whole in fairly good condition, 
and the East India Railway has two main lines running through 
the District, with stations at Memdri, Sdktigarh, Bard win, Kinu Junc¬ 
tion, Minkur^ Pinigarh, Durgipur, Andil, Rinfganj Siirsol, Nimchi, 
Asansol, Sitirimpur, Gushkhari, an(^ Bhedid. Several pf these places, 
from being small villages, have develojied, since the opening of the 
railway, into thriving centres of trade. The principal manufacture of 
the District is the weaving of silk sdrts and dhutis; there is also a 
considerable number of workers in gold, silver, and brass. The 
local manufactures as well as the District crops are more than »uf%ient 
to meet the ^demand of the local markets, and are largely exported. 
The chief articles of export are rice, tobicco, pulses of all kinds, wheat, 
rape-seed oil-cake, jute, sugar, salt, English and country-made cloth, 
cotton, ^tc.; the principal imports consist of English piece-goods, 
manufactured iron, salt, spices, cocoa-nuts, and castor-oil. 

Coal. —The Rdniganj Subdivision of Bardwdn District is hoted for 
its coal mines, of which the principal are at Egerd, Harishpur, ^Susol, 
Nimchd, Pari-hazdri, Sidrsol, Tapasi, Dhosdl, Chaukiddngd, Jiijdnoki, 
Banbdhdl, Sibpur, Bandli, Mangalpur, Bdnsrd, Raghundtchak, Jenrd, 
Nijd, and Sankarpur. Most of these belong to companies which 
have their head offices at Calcutta. A full account of this industry 
will be found in the article on Raniganj. The coal-field extends 
from a few miles eastof the town of Rdniganj to several miles west 
of the Bardkhar river, the greatest length from east to west beings 
abqut 30 miles, and the greatest breadth from north to south about 18 
miles. The area included by the coal-bearing strata i^ estin^ted at 
about 500 square miles. The mineral is described as ‘ a non-coking 
bituminous coal, composed of distinct laminae of a bright jet{/*coal 
and of a dull, more earthy rock.’ The average aiftount of ash is from 
14 to 15 per cent, varying from 8 to 25 per cent. The miners we 
chiefly semi-aboriginal or aboriginal castes, such ^as Bdurfs or Santdis, 
but low-caste Hindus and the poorer class of Muhammadans also work 
in the collieries. Iffieir pay is high, and eyen in i860 a miner’s family, 
consisting of a man an(^his wife with three children, earned i8s. orfven 
more a month, being about double the wage of an ordinary peasant or 
day-labourer at present. In 1872 there were«iltogether 44 coal mines 
at work in the District, of which 19 turned out upwards of 10,000 tons 
each per annum. The greatest out-turn was in 1868, when 5 ^ 4 i 933 
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tons were raised, but this is above the average. The chief objections 
to the employment of Rim'ganj coal in India are—(i) its non-coking 
property; {2) the small proportion it contains of fixed carbon, on which 
the value of coal for heating purposes depends; (3) the large pro¬ 
portion of ash, a greater quantity of Riniganj coal being required to 
do the same work as good English coal; and (4) its liability to 
spontaneous combustion, due to the large proportion of iron pyrites it 
contains. It has been proved practically that no Indian Coal can do 
more than two-thirds, while most of it does not do more than one-half, 
the work of English co2>l. The present price of RdniganJ coal varies 
from jQi, 2s. 3d. to £1, 5s. yd. a ton in Calcutta. The question of its 
suitability for blast furnaces for the* manufacture of iron from the rich 
clay iron and deposits of magnetic iron which abound in the neighbour¬ 
hood, has not yet been settled; one of the principal drawbacks is the 
great scarcity of flux. The whole matter, however, is too extensive to 
be rwticed in a short article, and the reader is referred to vol. iv. of the 
Staiislical Ao’ount of Bengal 107-133) for a full discussion of the 
subject, which is of very great import.ance and seriously affects the 
future of Ranfganj. 

Administration. — It is impossible to compare in a satisfactory 
manner the revenue and expenditure of the District at different 
periods, ‘because of the numerous and important changes which 
have t^ken place in the constitution and area of the District since 
its cession to the Company in 1760. In 1870-71, the total net 
revenue of'the District from all sources amounted to 
and the net civil expenditure to ^64,435. Since then, the area 
of the District has been increased by transfers from Hdgll and 
Bdnkurd, and the present revenue is probably much greater. The 
total land revenue in 1760 was returned at ^243,891; in 1871, it 
ainounted to ,^303,970, equal to an average payment of £61, 8s. rod. 
by each of the 4947 estates, or ;£’47, 17s. id. by each of the 6.352 
individual proprietors or coparceners. For the reason already given, it 
is impossible to compare the protection at present afforded to person 
and^roperty with that at former periods. 'Fhe police of the District, at 
the end of 1872, cohsisted of a regular police force of 2 superior and 
118 subordinate officers, and 511 constabbs, maintained at a cost of 
a municipal force of 24 officers and 373 men,^ costing 
;^322; and a village watch of 11,647 men, maintained (by ^ants of 
Ijn^, and in some cases alsoi by money contributions from the villagers) 
at an estimated cost of ;^23,296 : total police fjrce of all kinds, r2,675 
officers and men, equal to an average of one man to every 160 of the 
population, maintained at an aggregate cost of ;^38,i69, equal to 4jd. 
per head of the population. 'I’here are 22 thdnds or police stations 
in the District The total number of cases ‘ cognisable ’ and ‘ non- 
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cognisable,’ investigated during»the year 1872 was 4787, in which 3227 
persons were convicted. There &re 6 jails in the District; the 
average daily number of prisoners was, in 1872, 263'78, or 1 ptr^son 
always in jail to every ^713 of *the population. The educational 
statistics show that much progress has been made during the last few 
years. In 1856-57, the District as then constituted contained 23 schools, 
with 1681 pupils; in 1870-71, the number of schools was 305, and of 
pupils 12,855 ; the total cost of Government and aitjed schools in the 
former year was ;£9i5, and in the latter^^ 10,630. For administrative 
purposes Bardwin District is divided into six Subdivisions, namely:— 
(i) the Sadr*ox Headquarters Sub(J|^ision; (2) Kdlnif (3) Bdd-biid; 
(4) Kdtwd; (5) Rdnfganj; and (6) JaJi^nabad. , These, again, are 
subdivided into 59 fiscal divisions {pargands). The gross municipal 
income of the eight municipalities already named was, in 1872, 
and the municipal expenditure, ^£8891; rate of municipat taxation, 
is. 4d. per head of the population. * * 

Medical Aspects .—average annual temperature of* Bardwin is 
81° F., and the annual rainfall, 60-31 inches. Since 1866, the District 
has suffered very seriously from the ravages of endemfc fever. The 
disease Stems to have first broken out about 1824 in the village of 


■Muhammadpur in Jessor District, whence it has gradually extended in a 
north-w’esterly direction through Nadiyd, the Twenty-four Pargan^.v«fid 
HiigU, until, in 1863, it made its first appearance in the south/ast of 
Bardwdn District. In i866 and the three following years it committed 
great havoc, and it has ever since continued its ravages, with little, if any 
abatement (?). It is described as ‘an e.xaggerated and congestive form 
of malarious fever, most frequently of the intermittent type, generally 
assuming the most intense and asthenic character in localities where 
the recognised predispusing causes of the disease preponderate mos^ 
Many different causes have been assigned for the outbreak, some 
supposing it to result from the interference with the nayjral drainage 
of the country by river and railway embankments, by changes^in the 
courses of the large rivers, and by the silting and drying up ,^the 
channels of the small streams; while others attribute it to the drinking 
water or defective sanitation, etc.; and others, again, believe that some 
influence is at work, the oper.ation of which is not fully understock. 
Whatever the cause may be, the results are deplosable. The mortality 
caused by the fever has been estimated at about one-third of the 
population, and in uome parts of the District the proportion is ^vai 
greater, instances having been given in which 40 and even 50 per cent, 
of the populatidn were carried off. The Government has adopted 
remedial measures on a large scale. In December 187 2, 56 dispensanet 
were open in the District, some of them being necessarily within a mile o 
each other, and the cost of quinine used in that year alone was ;{:4352: 
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about loo lbs. being used per month, in the same year, 33 food d^pftts 
were opened, the total number of {)ersons relieved being 105,748, and 
the,daily average attendance, 280. The Civil Surgeon has tried to 
substitute other remedies for quinine, but without much success. 
Carbolic acid and carbazotate of ammonia have been tried without 
satisfactory results, but the maiden-hair fern was found to possess very 
valuable properties, being useful in cases where quinine failed. The 
statistics of mortality have been omitted in this article, as the Civil 
Surgeon does not think then\ trustworthy, but enough has been said 
to show how appalling 'have been the ravages of this terrible fever, in 
consequence of which the aver5^fe number of inmates per house is 
actually smaller thrqughout the DistHct now than it was in 1814. 

Bardw4n. —The headquarters Subdivision of the District of the 
same name in Bengal, lying between 22° 57' 30" and 23* 32' N. lat, 
and between 87° 32' 45" and 88° i6' 45" e. long.; area, 841 square 
mile?, with 1279 villages and 113,629 houses; pop. (1872), 496,966, 
comprising 387,783 Hindus (or 78‘i per cent, of the ,Subdivisional 
population), 108,746 Muhammadans, 230 Christians, and 207 ‘others.’ 
Average density of population, 590 per square mile; villages per square 
mile, I'5 2; persons per village, 389; houses per square idile, 135; 
nersons per house, 4*4. The Subdivi,sion contains 6 thdnds (police 
ciKilfs). In 1870 there were 6 magisterial and revenue courts; and the 
total jikiice force consisted of 4056 men, including village watch. The 
separate cost of Subdivisional administration was returned at 2,613. 

Bardw4n Municipality. —Principal town and civil station of the 
District of the same name, situated on the Bdnkd nadi. Lat. 23° 
14' 10" N., long. 87° 53' 5S" E. ; pop. (1872), 32,321, comprising 22,013 
Hindus (or 68’i percent, of total population), 9927 Muhammadans, 223 
Christians, .and f58 ‘others.’ Municipal revenue in 1871, ^5450; 
"average rate of taxation, 3s. 4|d. per head. The town has suffered 
very severely^ from the fever which has been ravaging the District 
since >4^863, and of which an account will be found in the article on 
Ba^wan District. In 1814, the number of houses in the town 
and suburbs was returned at 9805, containing an estimated popula¬ 
tion of 53,927, calculated on an average of 5^ persons per house. 
iVi experimental Census in 1869 show<d that the number of 
houses in the towp.had increased to 14,048, inhabited by^ a total 
population of 46,121, or an average of only 3’28» persons to each 
hoq^e. An official report, in 1870 says that Notwithstanding ail 
the efforts of Government and the municipality to repress the out¬ 
break, the fever is estimated to have carried off at Idast 5000 of the 
inhabitants within six fhonths.’ The principal buildings in Bardwdn 
are the palace of ^the Mahdrdjd, a fine large edifice, many of the apart¬ 
ments in which are furnished in European fashion; the Sivdlayd, a 
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collection of I08 temples arranged in two circles, one within the other; 
and the shrine of Pirbaharam. The town figures more than once in 
histoay, having been captured by Prince Kharram (afterwards the 
Emperor Shdh Jahdn) in,i624, and again in 1695 by the Hindu r^bel 
Subah Sinh, who slew the R 4 jd, and was soon afterwards himself killed 
by the Rija’s daughter, whom he attempted to outrage. There is a 
station of the East Indian Railway at Bardwdn; distance from Calcutta, 
67 miles. ^ 

B^dw&r.—Forest reserve in the soyth of Kdmrdp District, Assam 
Province; bounded west by the Kulsi river. ‘Estimated area, 12,800 
acres, or 20 square miles. The tregj are chiefly sdl (Shorea robusta). 
There is a second forest reserve tb thejiorth, witjj an additional area 
of 1440 acres, or 2*25 square miles. 

Bareilly {Bareli ).—A British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of the North-Western Provinces, lying between 28° i' and 28°* 54' n. lat., 
and between 79° i' 15" and 80“ 29' 30" i:. long.; area, 298S sspiare 
miles; population in 1872, 1,507,139 souls. Bareilly ba District of 
the Rohilkhand Division, and is boundeS on the north by the Tardi, on 
the east by Nepdl and Shdhjahdnpur, on the south by Shdhjahdnpur and 
Budauri} and on the west by Budaun and the Rdmpur State. The 
administrative headquarters are at the town of Bareilly (Bareli^. 

Physical Aspects .—The District of Bareilly, though lying just 
the last slopes of the Himalayas, forms itself a level plain, ^flth no 
greater variety of surface than that caused by the shifting channels of 
its numerous streams. Hills or natural elevations nowhere break the 
general level, but the distinctions of upland and lowland are well 
marked, and the intervening terraces are everywhere conspicuous. The 
largest alluvial plain is that of the Rdniganga, which reaches in one 
place a width of 16 miles. Over the whole of thb broad valley, the 
river has wandered at various times, fertilizing the land through whicfi 
it passed with rich deposits of vegetable mould. The difference in 
height between the lowlands and the central plain ranges from j.i»to 25 
feet; while the general ekvation of the country rises gradual^Jrom 
520 feet above sea-level in the extreme south, near Fatehganj, to 658 
feet on the farthest northern boundary, just beneath the Tardi. The 
upland does not consist of a dead flat, but is composed of gei^le 
undulations, occasionally rising into rolling sandhills. As a whole, 
however, the Distsict may be described as a level tract, intersected by 
numerous rivers and thickly dotted with noble'groves, which foi«n 
the characteristic featiye of the landscape. Almost every village 
possesses an abundant supply of mango and shisham trees, while many 
have beautiful plantations of bamboos. In Seasons of drought efbe- 
where, the khddir or alluvial tract of Bareilly is clothe^ with magnificent 
CTOps. Inundations do more good than harm, by destroying the white 
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ants and depositing layers of fresh soal, which supply the place of 
manure. The District is naturally tlaversed by several sub-Himalayan 
streams, of which the chief are the Rdmganga and the Deoha. . The 
fordier river has deep and well-de6nea banks, but frequently changes its 
course through the friable alluvial channel in which it runs. Some 
twenty years since the main stream passed below Gaini, lo miles west 
of the city; then it cut itself a path into the Dojora, and ran beneath 
the outskirts of Bareilly ; and during the rains of 1871, it onqe more 
returned to its ancient bed. The Deoha, springing from the Kumaun 
Hills, is strongly impregnated with lime, which imparts a milky whiteness 
to its waters after heavy rains. The stalactites which it deposits form 
an article of commerce in Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Shihjahdnpur, where 
the lime bears a high reputation for purity. The other principal 
streams are the Baigul, the Nakatia, the Dioranian, the Sanka, the 
Sidha, the Dojora, the Kicha, and the Arail, many of which are used 
for purposes of irrigation. 

History .—hi the earliest times the country east of the^Ganges, now 
known as Rohilkhand, bore the general name of Kather, but when 
Sambhal and Budaun were erected into separate governments by the 
Musalmdns, this term was restricted to the territory lying east of the 
Rimganga. .A highly civilised Aryan race appears to have occupied 
tft6rt*j[act from the 8th to the nth century, when they were probably 
driven''^it by Ahirs from the Nepal Hills, Bheels from the jungles lo the 
south, and Bhars from the forests of Oudh, during the general expulsion 
of the Aryan settlers from the sub-Himalayan border. About 1200 A.n. 
the greater part of the District had relapsed into forest; but large primitive 
bricks, fragments of Buddhist sculjjture, and other evidences of ancient 
prosperity still lie scattered about the country, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Fatdhgarh and Rdmnagar. Shahdivud di'n, or his general 
Rutb-ud-din, captured Bangarh about the year 1194; but nothiflg more 
s heard of the Muhammadans in the District till Mahmiid n. mgde 
bis ws/filong the foot of the hills to the Rdmganga in 1252. Fourteen 
,fearj; Igter, Balban, who succeeded him, marched to Kampil, put all the 
Hindus to the sword, and utterly crushed ■ the Katheriyas, who had 
litherto lived by violence and plunder. 1 n 1290, Sultin Firoi invaded 
Kgither again, and brought the countt} into final subjection to the 
Musalmdn rule, which was not afterwards disputed except by the usual 
ocal revolts. Under the various dynasties which preceded the Mughal 
jfiip^re, the history of Kather consists of the common events which 
nake up the annals of that period—constant attempts at independence 
an the part of the District governors, followed by barbarous suppressions 
an"the part of the central authority. The city of Bareilly itself was 
Founded in 1537 Ijy Bas Deo and Barel Deo, from the latter of whom 
It takes its name. In 1628, Ali Kuli Khdn was governor of Bareilly, 
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which had now grown into a considerable place. In 1657, Rdjd 
Makrand Rai founded the new city'of Bareilly, cut down the forest to 
the west of the old town, and expelled all the Katheriyas fronv the 
neighbourhood. A succq^sion of regular governors followed during*the 
palmy days of the great Mugh4 emperors; but after the death of 
AurangEeb, in 1707, when the unwieldy organisation began to break 
asunder, the Hindus of Bareilly threw off the imperial yoke, refused 
their tribute, and commenced a series of anarchjj: quarrels among 
themselves for the supremacy of the District. Their dissensions only 
afforded an opportunity for the rise of a ne# Muhammadan power. 
AH Muhammad Khan, a leader ^ Rohilld Pathdnsf defeated the 
governors of Bareilly and Moradabad, and ma^e himself supreme 
throughout the whole Kather region. In 1744 the Rohilld chieftain 
conquered Kumaun right up to Almora : but two years later, the Emperor 
Muhammad Shdh marched against him, and AH Muhammad* w'as taken 
a prisoner to Delhi. However, the empire was too much in ^eed of 
vigorous gen^als to make his captivity a long one, and 1^1750 he was 
restored to his old post in Kather. Next year he died, and a mausoleum 
at Aonla, in this District, still marks his burial-place. ‘Hdfiz Rahmat 
Khdn, gfcardian to his sons, succeeded to the governorship of Rohil- 
khand, in spite of the opposition of the emperor, who despatched the 
Nawdb of Farrukhabad against him Avithout effect. Hdfiz defeated 
slew the Nawdb, after which he marched northward and coyj^red 
Pilibhit and the Tardi. The Oudh Wazi'r, Safdar Jang, plundered the 
property of the Farrukhabad Nawdb after his death, and this led to a 
union of the Rohilld Afghdns with those of Farrukhabad. Hdfiz 
defeated Safdar. Jang, besieged Allahabad, and took part of Oudh; but 
the Wazir called in the aid of the Marhattds, and with them defeated 
the Rohillas at Bisauli, near Aonla. He then besieged thqm for four 
months at the foot of the hills; but owing to the invasion of Ahmad" 
Shdh Durdni terms were arranged, and Hafiz was made governor of 
Pilibhit. After the accession of Shuja-ud-dauld as Wazir o^iSudh, 
Hafiz joined the imperial troops in their attack upon that prin<^, J>ut 
the Wazir bought them off by a subsidy of 5 Idkhs. The Rohilld chieftain 
took advantage of Ahmad Shdh’s inroad into the Dodb to make himself 
master of Etdwah, and during the eventful years in which Shujd-ud- 
dauld was engaged in his struggle with the British power, he continually 
strengthened himself by fortifying his towns and founding new strong¬ 
holds. In 1770, Najib-ud-dauld advanced with the Marhattd army 
under Sindhia and Holkjr, defeated Hdfiz and Zdbita Khdn, and forced 
the Rohillds to ask the aid of the Wazir. Shujd-ud-dauld becamd surety 
for a bond, of 40 MMs, by which the Marlmttds were induced to 
evacuate Rohilkhand. This bond the Rohillds were^ unable to meet, 
whereupon Shujd-ud-dauld, after getting rid of the Marhattds, attacked 
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Rohilkhand with the help of an English,force lent by Warren Hastings, 
and subjugated it by a desolating war. Hdfiz Rahmat was slain, blit 
Faiz-jilli, the son of All Muhammad, escaped to the north-west and 
became the leader of the Rohillds. After many negotiations be effected 
a treaty with Shujd-ud-dauld in 177.., by which hie agreed to keep, 
^pargands and 15 Idkhs a year, giving up all the remainder of Rohil¬ 
khand to the Wazi'r (see Rampur). Sa’adat Ali was appointed governor 
of Bareilly under the Oudh Government. The District remained in 
the hands of the Wazir until 1801, when Rohilkhand, Allahabad, and 
Korah were ceded to the British in lieu of tribute. Mr. Henry 
Wellesley, brother of the Governor-General, was appointed President 
of the Board of Commissioners sitving at Bareilly. In 1805, Amir 
Khd, a Rohilld adventurer, made an inro.id into Rohilkhand, but was 
defeated and driven off. Disturbances occurred in 1816, in 1837, and 
in 1842, but the peace of the District was not seriously endangered 
unti' the Mutiny of 1857. In that year the troops at Bareilly rose on 
the 31st of May. The Eurojiean officers, except three, escaped to 
Naini Tal; and Khdn Bahadur Khin, Hdfiz Rahmat’s grandson, was 
proclaimed Nawab Nazim of Rohilkhand. On the nth of June the 
sipdhis went off to Delhi, and Khdn Bahddur organized a go\ernment 
in July. Three expeditions attempted to attack Naini Tal, but without 
'’|i*^£ess. At the beginning of No^■ember came news of the fall of Delhi. 
■WafuE'd .R.h-in,' the rebel leader in Bulandshahr, and the Nawab of 
Fatehgarh then took refuge at Bareilly. A fourth expedition against 
Naini Tal met with no greater success than the earlier attempts. On 
the 25th of March 1858 the Nana Sdhib arrived at Bareilly on his flight 
from Oudh, and remained till the end of April; but when the com¬ 
mander-in-chief marched on Jalalabad he fled back again into Oudh. 
On the faU of Liuknow, Firoz Shah retired, to Bareilly, and took 
'OTbradabad on .Ajjril the 2 2(1, but was compelled to give it up again at 
once. The Nawab of N.ajibabad, leader of the Bijnor rebels, joined 
him .'n the city, so that the principal insurgents were congregated 
together in Bareilly when the English army arrived on the 5th of May. 
The Iffty was taken on the 7th, and all the chiefs fled with Khdn Bahddur 
into Oudh. 

Population .—The Census of 1853 returned th.' number of inhabitants 
in Bareilly District at 1,316,830; in 1865 'hey had increased to 
1.387,494, and in 1872 to (,507,139. These figure^ show a total gain 
for the 19 years of 190,309 souls, or 14-4 per cent. The enumeration 
of 1^72 was taken over an area-of 2982 square^miles, and it disclosed a 
population of 1,507,139 souls, distributed among 3548 villages or town¬ 
ships, and inhabiting an aggregate of 296,441 houses. From these 
(lata the following averages may be deduced :—Persons per square mile, 
505 ; villages per sciuare mile, rz ; houses per square mile, 99; persons 
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per village, 425; persons per house, 5. According to sex (exclusive of non- 
Asiatics), males, 806,913; females,'699,888; proportion of males, S3's per 
cent. According to age (with the same omission), there were un<^er 12 
years—males,288,39s; females,250,914; total,539,309,or35-7 percent, 
of the Asiatic population: abc^e 12 years—males, 518,518; females, 
448,974; total, 967,492, or 64'3 per cent, of the Asiatic population. 
Hindus numbered 1,197,583 souls, or 79'5 per cent.; and Musalmins, 
306,682 souls, or 2o‘5 per cent.; Christians, 534 The agricultural 
population amounted to 951,514 pejsons, or 63’i per cent. The 
principal castes are returned as follows:—Brahmans, 76,442; Rdjputs, 
44,669; Banias, 30,726 ; Ahi'rs, 47.^8 ; Chamirs, i32*,798; Kiyasths, 
22,610; and Kurmis, 166,280.* Among the .Musalmins, Shaikhs 
numbered 243>7S7 J Sayyids, 8616; Mughals, 4159; and Path^ns, 
51,680. Between 1830 and 1846 a slight decrease took place in 
the population, caused apparently by the famine of 1838-39; but 
great immigrations into the District occurred during the scarcfty of 
1860-61 and, 1869-70. The best cultivators in Bareilly ate the Kurmis, 
Lodhs, Murais, Chamdrs, and Jats. The District contains only 4 towns 
with a population exceeding 5000 souls—namely, Bareilly, 102,982; 
Pilibhif, 29,840; Aonla, 11,153; Bisalpur, 9250. A few ruined 


forts may be found scattered ,over the face of the country, 4ut none 
any military strength. The houses in villages have roofs of m^ ’.'f*in 
larger towns they are generally tiled, being often built of tw^‘storeys 


around an open courtyard; in the north, along the Tardi, some of the 


houses are supported on pillars, as the water in that tract approaches 


very near the surface of the ground. Relics of early Aryan buildings 


are found near Ramnagar, identified by General Cunningham with 


Ahichhatra, the capital of the great Panchala Des, a kingdom which 
stretched from the Himalayas to the Chambal. 'Similar ruins^a.re 
found at Galoria, Devala, Dilaur, and elsewhere in the District 


Agriculture .—The soil of Bareilly is divided into uplaiyl and lowland,/ 
the latter consisting chiefly of the allsvial basins watered by llii^rivers 
Kanhaut, Deoha, Baigul, and Ramganga. Some of these low-lyiijg tracts 
are covered twice a year by rich crops of wheat and sugar-cane; others, 
more sandy and less fertile, produce only a single crop of linseed or 
melons. The higher levels of the alluvial region are usually the iupst 
productive, as the inundations deposit their fine sik and vegetable mould 
at a distance from the central channels, while nearer the main stream 
sand and shingle render cultivation comparatively fruitless. The hajv^ts 
are those common to the rest of Upper India. The kharif ox autumn 
crops are sown after the first rain in June, and gathered in Octt^er 
or November; early rice may even be hftrvested at the end of 
August, but cotton is not ripe for picking till February. The other 
autumn staples are jodr, hdjra, moth, and inferior food grains. The 
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spring crops are sown in October or November, and reaped in March 
or April; they consist of wheat, barlfey, oats, and pulses. Manure is 
used, where it can be obtained, for both crops; and land is allowed to 
lie fSlow whenever the cultivator can afford it. , Owing to the abundant 
rainfall, and the regularity of the Christmas showers, combined with 
the nearness of water to the surface, irrigation is not so necessary as in 
the Dodb. Moreover, as rents are often paid in kind by fixed propor¬ 
tions, it is asserted^ that the cultivators will not take the trouble to 
irrigate, when they know that th^y must share the resulting profit with 
their landlord. Out of 805,998 acres of cultivated land in the District 
in 1872, 65,614 were cultivated bj^ the owners; 609,840 acres were 
held by tenants with rights of occdpancy; and 191,065 acres by 
tenants-at-will. Money rents are usual in all the southern pargands, 
ranging from 5s. 5-;-d. to ns. 3|d. per acre, according to situation; 
but towards" the north, rents are paid in kind. The following rates 
of wa%es prevailed in 1877 ;—Coolies and unskilled labourers, 2^d. to 
3fd. per diert^; agricultural labourers, 2^d. to 3d. per d'em ; brick¬ 
layers and carpenters, 6d. to 2s. per diem. Women receive about 
one-fifth less than men, while children earn from one-third to one- 
half the wages of adults. Prices have steadily increased sirice the 
'beginning of the century. In 1876, the, ordinary food grains sold as 
fdltof^’s ;—Wheat, 24 sers per rupee, or 4s. 8d. per cwt.; rice, 7 sers per 
liipee, bl(,i6s. per cwt.; jodr, 32 sers per rupee, or 3s. 6d. per cwt. ; 
bdjra, 30 sers per rupee, or 3s. 9d. per cwt. 

Natural Calamities. — Nothing is known of the scarcities which 
occurred in Rohilkhand during the last century, though the Muham¬ 
madan historians occasionally mention that after long-continued struggles 
between the Katheriyas and the Musalmans, or protracted wars of the 
^ Af^dns against the Imperial troops, much la'nd had fallen out of 
' cultivation, and little grain was left in the country. The great famine 
'^of 1783 found Bareilly under the rule of the Wazirs of Oudh, who 
did nc'.hmg to mitigate its severity, but the distress never seriously 
effected Rohilkhand. In the famine year of 1803, Bareilly had bitt 
recently passed under the British Government. Very little rain fell 
during the autumn, and all the crops failed; disturbances arose, and 
the, landlords, unable to pay their share (.f the revenue, absconded 
in numbers. The distress reached its height iii April, when the 
people fed their starving cattle on the dried-up stalks of the spring 
creps. In 1837-38, the ye.ar of the terrible famine in the Dodb, 
Roh&hand suffered somewhat for lack of rain; but opportune showers 
in February 1838 saved a large proportion of the rabl harvest. The 
scalcity of 1860-61 was severely felt throughout Rohilkhand, and this 
District did not escape unhurt. The road from Bareilly to Budaun was 
constructed as a relief work. Crowds of starving immigrants from the 
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westward poured into the Digtrict, aggravating the local distress, which 
would not otherwise have reached a conspicuous height. Bareilly was 
only slightly affected by the dearth of 1868-69. As a whole, owing to 
the abundant natural .water supply of the sub-Himalayan tracf, the 
extremity of famine need nc4 be apprehended so seriously for this 
District as for many others in its neighbourhood. 

Commerce and Trade, etc.—Tht leading marts in the District are those 
of Bareilly and Pilibhit; but as many as 146 village bdzdrs are scattered 
through the country pargands. They are usually held twice a week, 
and serve to carry off the cotton and grain of the surrounding country, 
which is bought up by Banjdras^or the markets of‘Bareilly, Pilibhft, 
Rdmpur, and Chandausi. The villagars obtain their supplies of cloth, 
metal pots, and pedlar’s wares at the same time. Landlords levy a 
small tax from each shopkeeper, pedlar, or grain seller at these bdzdrs. 
Bareilly has no manufactures of more than local importance, and 
very little external trade. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railtvay^Dasses 
through the south-western portion ^f the District, with stations. at 
Fatehganj, Farfdpur, Bareilly, Bashdratganj, and Aonla. Good bridged 
and metalled roads connect Bareilly with Fatehgdrh, Moradabad, 
Budafln, and Pilibhit. A metalled road also runs to the foot of the 
hills for Naini Tal. The noj^fhern part of the District is badly supplie'?-'* 
with communications, owing to the scarcity of road metal, ap'-^’che 
number of Himalayan torrents which cut their way through’“file sdit 
soil. 

Administration .—On the cession ofRohilkhand to the British in 1801, 
the Province was divided into two Districts—Bareilly and Moradabad. 
In 1813, Shdhjahdnpur was made a distinct District; and in 1821 Budaun 
was similarly separated. In 1817, Bijnor was divided from Moradabad, 
and in 1858 the Tartfi from Bareilly. In this way the si\Districts now^ 
constituting the Rohilkhand Division were formed. In i86it tK» 
l^awdb of Rdmpur received a grant of 133 villages as a reward for 
his services during the Mutiny. ‘The District, as at pre'-'snt con¬ 
stituted, is administered by a magistrate-collector, 2 joint m^isjrates, 

2 assistant magistrates, and i deputy, besides the ordinary medical, 
fiscal, and constabulary establishments. Total District revenue, 
1875-76, ;£’204,8 i 4, equal to an average of 2s. 6d. per head on a 
population of 1,567,073. In 1875, the regular,police force amounted 
to 1388 officers .and men, maintained at a cost of ;^i4,8o2. These 
figures show one policeman to every fjo squhre miles of area^nd 
every 1085 of the pppulation; the cost of maintenance was at the 
rate of ,£4, 18s. per square mile, or 2|d. per head of the popula¬ 
tion. Bareilly contains two places of confinement, the Central and the 
District jails. The former had in 1875 a daily averse of 1628 prisoners, 
of whom 1592 were males, and 36 females; the average cost per fiead 
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amounted to ;^4, is., and the average earnings of each inmate to 8s. 
Criminals from all Districts in the Kohilkhand Division undergo con¬ 
finement in this prison. The District jail contained in the same 
year a daily average of 620 prisoners, of whom 598 were males and 
22 females; the average cost per h«ad amounted to ;£3,, 7s. 
and the average earnings of each inmate to zs. There are 
20 post offices in the District, and the telegraph is in operation 
along the line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. In 1875, 
the educational machinery consisted of 572 schools, with an aggregate 
roll of 12,200 pupils, giving an average area of 5‘2r square miles for 
each school, and a percentage of ‘8^0 scholars on the whole population. 
Female education is carried on by 18 schools, 3 of which are of a high 
class. For fiscal and administrative purposes, Bareilly is divided into 
8 iaksils and 19 pargands. The District contains 3 municipalities, at 
Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Bfsalpur. Their total income amounted in 
1875176 to ;^i4,004, of which £,^0^2 was due to taxes; while their 
joint expenditure reached the sum of ;^i 1,829. The incidence of 
municipal taxation was at the rate of is. afd. per head of the popula¬ 
tion (130,585) within municipal limit-s. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of the District is largely influeficed by 
' proximity to the hills, Bareilly city and all the northern pargands 
ljih!^within the limits of the heavier storms. The rainy season begins 
■k litu?*’arlier, and ends a little later, than elsewhere to the south, 
and the cold weather lasts longer. The atmosphere is damp, the heat 
moderate, and the hot winds not excessive. The mean temperature 
in 1871 was 76°. The average annual rainfall for the ii years 
ending 1870 amounted to 4f8 inches; the maximum during this 
period was 62’8 inches, in 1867, and the minimum 197 inches, in 
i860. The .total -number of deaths recorded in the year 1875 was 
*^1^.40, or 21'59 per thousand of the population; the average death¬ 
-rate for the previous 6 years was returned as 20-94 per thousand. The 
'DistriQt«i!^ntaihs 7 dispensaries—3 in the city of Bareilly, and i each at 
Aonl^ Bisalpur, Behari, and Pilibhi't. In 1875 they afforded relief to 
a total 61* 66,437 patients. 

Bareilly {Bareli ).—City in Bareilly District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and administrative headquarters of 1 ne District and also of the 
Rohilkhand Division. . Lat 28° 22' 9" N., long. 79° 26' 38" E. ; area, 
1280 acres; pop. (1872), 102,982 souls, comprising. 59,036 Hindus, 
43^163 Muhammadans, and 483 Christians or others. Bareilly is the 
most jiopulous city in Rohilkhand, and fifth in t^ie North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. It stands at an elevation of 550 feet above sea-level, on the 
R^n-ganga river, 96 miles nbove its confluence with the Ganges; distant 
from Calcutta 788 miles north-west, and from Delhi 152 miles east Good 
metalled roads connect the city with all the neighbouring centres of trade 
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and population; and the Oudb and Rohilkhand Railway affords access 
from Lucknow and Bengal on the east, and from the Dodb on the west. 
The city, civil station, and cantonments lie on an open plain, without 
walls or fortifications, iptersecteS by a few ravines and patches' of 
broken ground. The cantonn|ents contain lines for a battery of 
artillery and regiments of European and native infantry, besides native 
cavalry. 

Bareilly was founded, according to tradition, about the year 1537, by 
Ba^ Deo and Barel Deo, from the latter of whom it derives its name. 
The Katherjyas of Rohikhand {see Iiareim-y District) had tong 
been carrying on a desultory warfare with the Musalmin governors of 
Sambhal and Aonla ; and the Milg^al Jmperialists found it necessary 
to establish a strong outpost to the east of their previous frontier. 
Troops were thus posted at Bareilly; and round their encampment a 
city soon sprang up, whose irregular outline and mean architecture still 
betrays its hasty and temporary origin. The to^n long remained a 
mere military station, the last stronghold of the Mughals on their 
extreme north-eastern frontier. In 1657* Rdjd Makrand Rdi, the Hindu 
governor, founded the new city of Bareilly, cut down the forest to the 
west ofthe old town, and expelled all the Katheriyas from its precincts. 
From 1660 to 1707, the regular succession of Imperial governors at 
Bareilly continued without a break ; but in the last-named ySar, omh'.e 
death of the Emperor Aurangzcb, the Hindus threw off the Muddlmdsf 
yoke, and began a series of internecine quarrels with their ^own co¬ 
religionists. Their dissensions gave an opportunity for the rise of Alf 
Muhammad Khdn, chief of. the Rohilld Pathdns, whose history has 
been fully related in the article on Bareilly District. For half a 
century Bareilly remained the capital of the Rohilld race, until the 
conquest of their country by the British forces on behalf of the Nawdb 
Wazfr of Oudh. From the Wazirs it passed to the British in i8oi,Siad 
bqcame at once the headquarters of a Division and District. DtSturb- 
ances arose in 1816, 1837, and 1842,diut our rule was bever^sejiously' 
threatened until the Mutiny of 1857. During that great struggle, 
Bareilly was the centre of disaffection for the whole of RohSkhand. 
The troops rebelled on the 31st of May, and Khdn Bahddur Khdn, a 
descendant of the Rohilld chieftains, was proclaimed governor. Most 
of the Europeans escaped to Naini T.al. After the fall of Luckifbw, 
the Nawdb of Fatehgarh, the Ndnd Sdhib, Firoz Shdh, and other 
leading rebels, took refuge in Bareilly. Pn the 5th of May 1858, ^he 
English army arrived tjpfore the town, and two days later the rebefs fled 
into Oudh, and the English occupied Bareilly, 

The city has little architectural pretension^ the chief buildings b<ing 
of modern date. The ruins of the ancient fortress, founded by 
Barel Deo, may still be seen in the old town. A modern fort of 
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considerable strength overlooks the artillery barracks in the canton¬ 
ments, and supplies a place of refuge and defence for the station. 
A third and much older fortification owes its origin to .Rijd 
Makrand Rai. The chief mosiiues are the ,Mirza Masjid, built by 
Mirzd Ain-ul-Mulk about the year 16(^0, and the Jamd. Masjid, erected 
by the Hindu Makrand Rai, in 1657. The Nawdb of Rdmpur has a 
palace near the city, which he occupies on his visits to Bareilly, and 
lends at other times to Europeans of high official position. The other 
buildings include a church, two jails, lunatic asylum. District offices, 
and railway station. Most ot the private houses are built of mud, 
only 6800 ou*- of 22,800 bein^ of masonry. Some of the new 
bdzdrs, particularly Inglisganj, ^re clean and well built. Cotton, grain, 
and sugar form the chief commercial staples; but Bareilly does not 
rank in the first class of mercantile importance. The manufactures of 
furniture and upholstery are better and cheaper than elsewhere in 
NoiJihen; India. Bareilly has a Government college, with a principal 
and staff of professors, besides high-class schools, The local affairs of 
the city are managed by a municipal committee of 24 members, of 
whom 8 are official and 16 elective. Income in 1875-76, ;£^8683; 
from taxes, ;^7S43, or is. 8|d. per head of population (91,410) within 
municipal limits. 

.-^Hill range in the Ndgd Hills District, Assam Province. 
Lat 2j’ to 25° 32' N., long. 93“ 9' to 93° 46' e- 

Bardid. — Forest in Mandla District, Central Provinces, lying 
between 22° 58' 45" and 23° 2' n. lat, and between 80° 12' 30" and 
80° 16' 30" E. long.; area about 10 square miles. Broken up by 
numerous ravines, but full of young teak. 

Bareld.—Ancient town in Jubbulpore (Jabalpur) District, Central 
Provinces, 10 miles south-east of Jubbulpore. Lat 23° 6' n., long. 80° 
5''jo" E. ; pop. (1866), 2233. Said to have been founded 1100 years 
ago oy a Gond Rajd. Until 1857, noted for manufacture of gun- 
barrej^ The' present Thdkurs of Bareli obtained 14 villages in tdluk 
Pendwdr, for good service, from Rdjd Seordj Sdh of Garhd Mandla. - 

BaiVli. — District and town, North-Western Provinces .—See 
Bareilly. 

Baxendd (or Broang ).—Mountain pass in Bashahr State, Punjab, 
oVer the southernmost range of the Himalayas. Lat 31° 23' N., long. 
78’ 12' E. Reached by proceeding up the Pabar river nearly to its 
sijurce. Elevation above sea-level, 15,095 feet * 

Bareng.—Valley in Kashmir State. Lat 33° 20' to 33° 30' N., long. 75° 
I o' to 7 5 ° 2 6' E. Remarkable for caverns and subterraneous water-courses 
an.-! fountains, one of wjjich ‘ is supposed to be the efflux of the en- 
gulphed water of the Bareng river.’ The route by the Mirbal Pass runs 
up the valley. 
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Baoreng River. —Drains v^illey of same name, being formed by- 
junction of the southern waters from the Wardwan Pass with the north¬ 
western outflow from the Snowy Panjab; partly disappears in a subter¬ 
raneous opening. Length about 40 miles. 

Baretha. —Town in fryzabad.t District, Oudh, on the banks of the 
Gogra (Ghdgra) river, on the road from Fyzabad to Ajodhya. Said 
to have been founded by Rama’s washerman, Baretha. Pop. (1869), 
Hindus, 2500, of whom three-fifths are Vishnuvitesj Muhammadans, 50. 
Many Vishnuvite temples. * 

Bargd. —Hill pass in the north of'Bashahr State, Punjab, leading 
across the Himalayas. Lat. 31° 16' n., long. 78° 19' e. It is the 
lowest of three passes which ocouf* at this point within the space of 
little more than a mile, and has probably not a greater elevation than 
15,000 feet above the sea. 

Birgarh. —Tahsil in Sambalpur District, Central Provinces; pop. 
(1872), 298,458; area, 2723 square miles, of whicKiioi are oulti^ated 
and 446 returned as cultivable; land revenue,^4601;,total revenue, 
^4742. Chief town, Bdrgarh; lat. 21'* 21' 15" n., long. 83° 43' 15" e. 

Birh. —Subdivision of Patnd District, Bengal, lying between 25° 10' 
and 25* 34' 30" N. lat., and between 85° 13' and 86° 6' 15" e. long.; 
area, 557 square miles, with 706 villages, and 58,903 houses; pop. 
(1872), 324,786, comprising 256,871 Hindus (or 9i'4 per cdnt. ofjf-;' 
population), 27,786 Muhammadans, and 129 Christians and .'•<ners,;. 
average density of the population, 583 per square mile; vilihges per 
square mile, i'26; houses per square mile, 106; persons per village, 
460—per house, 5-5. The Subdivision comprises the four ihdnds 
(police circles) of Fatwd, Bakhtidrpur, Barh, and Mukdma. In 1870-71 
it contained one magisterial court, a general police force of 231 men, 
and a village watch «f 784 men. The total separate cost of Sub- 
divisional administration in that year was returned at ;^822. iThe , 
greater part of the cultivated area is under food grains, other i?£ 5 ^ 1 es 
being grown only to a small extent. , * ^ * 

• Bdrh.—Municipality in Patnd District, Bengal. Lat. 25° 10" n., 

long. 85° 45' 12" E.; pop. (1872), 11,050, comprising 8130 Hindis, 5915 
Muhammadans, and 5 Christians. Situated on die Ganges; and also 
a station on the East Indian Railway, 299 miles from Calcutta. Bdrh 
carries on a considerable trade in country produce. Municipal incdme 
in 1871, ;^505;. incidence of municipal taxation, ird. per head of 
population within municipal limits. . ^ * 1 , 

B 4 rh 4 .—Large agricultural village in Narsinghpur District, Central 
Provinces. Formerly field by the Pinddri chief Chitu, who built a fort 
here. Since its cession to the British, the cultivated area of the vilfege 
has more than doubled, and it has developed manufactures of tasar 
silk, wool, and cloth. Police outpost and village school. 
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Barhaj. —Town in Gorakhpur Distsict, North-Western Provinces. 
Lat. 26° 16' 40" N., long. 83° 46' s"’E. Had a population of less than 
5oo9k.souls at the Census of 1872, but possesses considerable importance 
as*the chief trading mart of the District. Lies on the river Rapti, 
between Gorakhpur and Ghatni Gh|ct. Fair in October attended by 
about 1500 persons. Large e.xport of grain vii\ the Gogra (Ghagra) 
to the Ganges ports. Outlet for trade in forest produce from the 
northern portion of the District, collected by the Parauna and Barhaj 
road. 

Barhalgahj. —Towm in Gorakhpur District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Lat. 26° 17' N., long. 83° 33' 15" E. Lies on north bank of the 
river Gogra (Ghdgra). Large e.xpofftof grain to the Ganges ports. Great 
fair, known as Rdmlila, held in October, attracts some 2000 persons. 
Government charitable dispensary. Pop. (1872), under 5000 souls. 

Barhampur .—See Berhampore. 

Barhf {Burhee).-^Yi\\agt on the Grand Trunk Road in Hazdribagh 
District, Bengal, with post office and dispensary. .. 

Barhiyd. —Town in Monghyr District, Bengal. Lat. 25° 17' 30" n., 
long. 86° 3' 40" E.; pop. (1872), 10,405, comprising 9757 Hindus and 
648 Muhammadans; number of males, 5218; females, 5187 ; Mumber 
of houses, 1875. 

^ikri.—Tafistl or Subdivision of Sitapiir District, Oudh, lying between 
y 27 ° S-and 27° 30' 30" N. lat., and between 80° 48' 30" and 81° 26' 15" 
.E. long.'; bounded on the north by Sitapur and Biswdn iahs'tls, on the 
east by Biswdn, on the south by Bara Banki tahsil, and on the west by 
Misrikh and Sandfla tahstls. Area, 498 square miles, of which 336 are 
cultivated: pop. (1869), Hindus, 210,267; Muhammadans, 28,261; 
total, 238,528, viz. 126,146 males and 112,382 females; number of 
villages or towns^ 548; average density of population, 479 per square 
mile. The tahsil consists of the five pargands of Bdri, Manwan, 
Mahftiudabad, Sadrpur, and Kundri (South). 

B^Jli.— Fa>>gand in Bari tahsil,. Sitapur District, Oudh; bounded on 
the nort'n by Pirnagar, on the east by Mahmudabad, on the south by 
Mahwin pargands, and on the west by Sitapur District (the Sardyan 
river marking the boundary line). The early inhabitants are said to 
have been Kachheras and Ahi'rs, who held the country till the 
fourteenth century, when they were dispossessed by Pratdp Sinh, a 
convert to IsMm, to whom a farmdn was granted, by the Bmperor 
Tpghlak. Pratdp Siiih had, three sons prior to h’s conversion, and 
one 'afterwards by his Muhammadan wife. The descendants of the 
former are still in possession of some of their ancestor’s villages; 
bub the great bulk of his estate went to his Musalmdn son, whose 
descendants became the hereditary chatidharis of the pargand, and 
the present representative of the family is still recognised by that 
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title. A considerable portion of the pargand is now held by Bais 
Kshattriyas, who settled here about*250 years ago. The soil is fertile, 
and facilities exist for irrigation. , Area, 125 square miles, of wljich 
80 are cultivated. The incidence of the Government land revenuC ss 
•at the rate of 3s. gfd. per acre cl cultivated area, 2s. iifd. per acre 
of cultivable area, and 2S. 4id. of total area. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 
45,689; Muhammadans, 4648; total, 50,337, viz. 26,705 males and 
23,632 females. Number of villages, 129 ; average density of popula¬ 
tion, 402 per square mile. 

B&ri. —Chigf town of the tahsll of* the same name in Sitapur 
District, Oudh; 23 miles south of Sitapur town, and *9 miles north 
of Lucknow. Said to have bdfen fopnded by Mubarak, son of 
the Emperor Humdyun, who, having come to tunt in the Oudh 
jungles, built a shooting-box and country house {pari) here, round 
.. which -a town sprang up. Pop. (1869), 3042, residing, in i860 
mud houses. Only of importance as the headqu£((?ers of tha tah^il. 
Besides the c»urt, the other Government buildings are the post office, 
police station, registration office, and school. No trade or manufactures. 

Bdri. —Village in Garhwdl State, Punjab, on left bank of the Jumna 
(Jamundj. Manufacture of woollen cloth. Lat. 30° 55' n., long. 78° 
26' E. ^ 

B4ri. —Town in Dholpur State, Rdjputdnd; chief place of* a small 
District of the same name, situated among the hills in the south-tvest, 
of the territory. I^at. 26° 38' n., long. 77° 42' e. ; distance from Dfiolpur, 
18 miles west—from Agra, 44 miles south-west. 

Bdria. —Tributary State in Rewd Kdnta, in the Province of Guzerat, 
Bombay, lying between 22° 21' and 22° 58' n. lat., and between 73° 41' 
and 74° 18' E. long.; bounded east and west by the British District of 
the Panch Mahdls, nortb by the States of Lundwdra <ind Sunth, and 
south by the State of Chotd Udepur. Estimated area, 813 squ*e 
milas; pop. {1872), 52,421; gross revenue, ;^i7,Soo. The co^try 
is hilly in the south and east, but flat in .the west. Much oT it is covgr'ed 
with forest. The climate is damp and unhealthy, fever being the 
prevailing disease. The principal products are cereals and timber. 
The chiefs of Bdria are Chauhan Rdjputs, who are* said to have been 
driven south by the advance of the Musalmans about the year 
1244, anji to have taken possession of the city^and fort of Chaifi- 
pdner. Here they.ruled till defeated by Muhammad Begdra in 1484, 
and forced to retire to the wilder parts o£ their dominions. Of twg 
branches of the family, qne founded the house of Chotd Udepur, dnd 
the other the house of Bdria. The connection of this State with the 
.British dates from 1803, when, in consequence of the help given by 
the chief to the British army in their operations against Sindhid, the 
Government subsidized a detachment of Bdria Bhils at a monthly cost 
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of ;^i8o. The title of the head of the State is Mahdrdwal of Devgarh 
Bdria. The present chief, Mansinhji by name, was born in 1856, and 
succeeded to the gadi when eighteen years old. He was educated at the 
PvSjkumdr college in Kdthidwdr, and travelled through a considerable 
part of India previous to undertakii^g the duties of personal administra¬ 
tion. The State pays a tribute of £,i2oo to the British Government, and 
maintains a military force of 247 men. There is no sanad authorizing 
adoption; the succession follows the rule of primogeniture. The 
ruler is entitled to a salute of 9 guns, and has power to try his own 
subjects for capital cffences'’ without the express permission of the 
Political Agent. For the nine years ending 1876, Bdria was under the 
direct control of a British officer’. Of the public works constructed 
under British management, the chief are the portion (21 miles in 
length) of the high road between Malwa and Guzerat lying within the 
limits of. the Baria State, and a branch 7 miles long connecting the, 
town cf Baria witii the main road. A dispensary is supported by the 
State at a. yearly cost of ,1^250, and there are 16 schools with 579 
pupils. 

Bdria. —Chief town of the State of the same name, in Guzerat; in 
political connection with the Bombay Presidency; 50 miles'horth-east 
of Baroda. Lat. 22° 44' n., long. 73’ 56' 30" e. ; pop. (1872), 2457. 

Bdri Dodb. —A tract of country in the Punjab, forming the irregular 
weitge of land between the Ravi (with the Trimdb) on the north-west 
and the Beas (with the Sutlej) on the south-east. It lies between 29° 
18' and 32° 14' N. lat., and between 71° 4' and 75° 25' e. long.; com¬ 
prising the Districts of Gurdaspur and Amritsar, with parts of Lahore, 
Montgomery, and Mooltan, each of which see separately. I.ength, 
370 miles; average breadth, 45 miles. Traversed by the Sind, Punjab, 
and Delhi Railway, and watered in its north-eastern portion by the 
Mri Dodb Canal. The upper tract, irrigated by the canal, is fertile and 
po'()ttlous; but towards the south the country becomes barren and 
desprt, except where a narrow fringe of cultivation extends along the 
sides of the great boundary rivers. Commercially and agriculturally, 
this region is the most important of alt the Dodbs which make up the 
Punjab Proper, cbntaining, as it does, the great cities of Lahore, 
Mooltan, and Amritsar, together with tne watered and cultivated plains 
of the north-eastern slope. 

B4ri Do4b CanaL —An important irrigation work in Gurddspur, 
Amritsar, and Lahore Districts, Punjab, drawn fiom the river Ravi; 
passing through the upper portion of the tract from which it takes its 
name, and watering, in 1872-73, a total area of 228,796 acres. Lies 
between 31° 9' and 32^ 22' n. lat., and between 73° 43' and 75° 39' e. 
long. The present undertaking originated in a project for the improve¬ 
ment of an older work, the Hash Canal, constructed about the year 
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1633 by AH Marddn Khdn, the jamous engineer of the Emperor Shdh 
Jahdn. After the occupation of Laiyare, in 1846, Colonel Napier (now 
Lord Napier of Magdala) turned hi^ attention at once to this project, 
and set on foot the necessary surveys. The progress of the work \^as 
interrupted by the outbreak of th*; Mooltan war, but continued after 
the annexation. The alignment of^the Hash Canal proved on exami¬ 
nation to be SO defective, that the officers in charge decided upon the 
adoption of an entirely independent line for the new canal, the original 
channel being only utilized as a distributary in the lower portion of its 
course. The main difficulty of the modern scheme was found in the 
slope of the dbuntry through which its upper portion laust unavoid¬ 
ably pass,-the fall being as much*aS* 200 feet in the first 13 miles. 
At the same time, it proved impossible to take the supply from any 
point lower down the river, as the floods on the Ravi, when in full 
stream, rise too fiercely to permit the construction of a permanent dam 
’across the u’'ited channel. It became necessary, titerefore, to ceek.a 
branch which rv^uicl yield a sufficient quantity of water in tl>e rains, and 
into which the whole body might be- diverted during the dry season. 
The only branch which answered these requirements was'that already 
utilized f 9 r the Iiasli Canal. The head-works were accordingly con¬ 
structed opposite the village of Mddhupur, about 7 miles north-west of 
Pathdnkot, and a short distance above those belonging to AH htarddn’s 
undertaking. The minimum discharge of the Ravi being 2752 cilbic 
feet per second, the regulator provides for the admission of 3oo<f cubic 
feet. The channel strikes off across the plain at once, and runs almost 
due south till it reaches a point piirallel with Di'nanagar, where it becomes 
available for purposes of irrigation. The Bari Dodb is marked off into 
several minor divisions by natural lines of drainage, and great branches 
of the canal, 4 in number, run along the crest of each p?incip^l dividing 
ridge between their basins. The Kasiir branch diverges from the ma^i 
line jn the thirty-first mile of its course, and flows on nearly due sduth; 
while the main line turns south-westward, and follows the’watershed of 
the'Kasur ndld. Seven miles farther, the Kasdr branch subtiivides; 
one of its channels, still retaining the same name, following the ifne of 
upland between the Patti and Kasur ndlds, while tBe other, known as 
the Sobrdon branch, continues southwards between-tbf Patti ndld and 
the Beas ^Bids). Both these distributaries eventually end in the old bea 
of the last-named riyer. The main line runs on undivided till it reaches 
its fifty-fourth mile ; Jbut, a little north-west pf Majitha, it gives off th« 
Lahore branch. This channel crosses the head of the Udidra nKld, 
follows the line of highest ground between the Udidra and the Ravi, 
passing between Lahore and Meean Meer (Midi* Mfr), and ends in tht 
Ravi a few miles below Lahore. The main branch runs on, still south- 
westward, down the very centre of the Dodb uplands, which narrow just 
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below Lahore into a mere strip of country between the Ravi and the 
ancient bed of the Beas. At last, fiear Changa Manga, at the southern 
extremity of Lahore District, the main stream debouches ipto the 
Rrrvi. The Bdri Dodb Canal was completed and ready for work by the 
end of the year 1859-60, and irrigation operations commenced in the 
following season. The head-works,however, were then of a temporary 
nature, the permanent weir and other regulating machinery not being 
fully completed till 1873. The present aggregate length of the canal 
amounts to 212 rfiiles, with 692 miles of minor distributaries {rdjbahds). 
The total capital exp»nditurd up to the end of 1875-76 reached the 
sum of ;^i,25i,443; the gross income in that year Was returned at 
;^77 ,i 88, or, including increase cf land revenue due to .irrigation, 
^^^,841; the working expenses of the year were .;^48,o93. The 
net or direct profit accordingly amounted to ;^29,094, or 2'3 per cent, 
on the capital outlay ; while the gross profit, inclusive of increased land 
revenue, was;^4^;-747, or 3‘6 per cent, on the capital outlay. The* 
regular incQ,me is derived from water rates, which rule, as follows per 
acre; — For overflow, sugar-cane, 12s.; rice and gardens, 9s. 6d.; 
sundry crops,from 3s. to 5s.; single watering on fallow, is. 6d ; for lift, 
one-half the above rates. The total area irrigated by the canahhas risen 
from 89,756 acres in 1860-61, to 279,210 acres in 1870-71. The canal 
waters ptirtions of Gurddspur, Amritsaf, and Lahore Districts, and has 
beefr largely instrumental in the substitution of cotton, sugar-cane, and 
suj^eriAr cereals for the common food-stuflfs which were formerly almost 
thg.' only crops grown on this thirsty tract. It has also induced a steady 
improvement in methods of agriculture, the uncertainty of the water 
supply in previous years having been the main drawback to the indus¬ 
trious peasantry; while the danger of famine in the three irrigated 
Districts may now be considered as far less imminent than formerly. 

»Baris4L — The headquarters Subdivision of Bdkarganj District, 
Beitgal, lying between 22° 28' and 22° 40' n. lat., and between 90° 13' 
45",,.and 90°* 37' 45" E. long.,; area, 964 square miles; number of 
villages' and towns, 1232 ; houses, 89,230; pop. (1872),. 711,180, com- 
p/ising 460,615 Muhammadans (or 64-8 per cent, of the population), 
249,085 Hindus, V383 Christians, 45 Buddhists, and 52‘others’; 
number of males,, 360,800, or 507 per cent, of population—females, 
3*50,380; average density of population, 738 per square mile; houses 
per square mile, 93; persons per house, 8. Tl^e Subdivision was 
^tablished in 1801; it cpmprises the 5 thdndf (police circles) of 
Bafisdl, Jhdlakdtf, Nalchitf, Bdkarganj, and Mchndiganj. In 1870-71, 
there were 8 magisterial and revenue courts, and the total police force, 
iscluding 2622 village ivatchmen, numbered 3007. The separate cost 
of Subdivisional administration, including courts and police, in the 
same year was returned at ;^i 2,435. 
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BarisdL —Municipality and jivil station of Bdkarganj District, Ben¬ 
gal, on the west bank of the Bari^l river. Lat. 22° 41' 40" n., long. 
90° 24' 30" E. j pop. (1872), 768I, comprising 4694 Hindus, 2821 
Muhammadans, and 169 Christians and others; number of males, 
5799—females, 1885. itunicipal revenue in 1871-72, ^£'1019; inci¬ 
dence of municipal taxation, 2s. ^|d. per head of population within 
municipal limits. Out of a total male population of 5799 souls, 2482 
(or 43 per cent.) have received or are receiving education. The head¬ 
quarters of the District, formerly at Bdkarganj, w%re transferred to 
Baristil in 1801. • • 

Barkal Hills. —Range in the Chittagong Hill Tracts* Bengal; prin¬ 
cipal peak, Barkal Tang (lat. 22° 45*^1., long. 92° 22' e.), 1879 feet in 
height. The hills are covered with dense jungle; 'the ascents are very 
steep, and can only be made along known zig-zag paths. Wild 
elephants, however, reach the summits; and if proper pathg were cut 
through the jungle, laden animals could doubtless dc^.th e same.. ^ 
Barkal Rapids. —A succession of low falls and long pcky slopes, 
about a mile in length, forming part o£ the*course of the KarnaphuH river, 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Bengal. Lat. 23° 43' n.. Long. 92° 26' e. 
The falk are 20 miles above Kdsdlang, a place distant about loo miles 
from the mouth of the KarnaphuH. They practically stop navigation. 

Barkallir {Bracalor of Faria-y-Souza; Collooroi the Trigonbmetrical 
Survey Map; Barsalor of Horsburgh).—A ruined town in North Kanara* 
District, Bombay. Lat. 13° 50 'n., long. 74° 53 'e. ‘ Once,’*icc^rd-_ 
ing to Faria-y-Souza {Annals 1581-1584), ‘one of the most noted platjes 
of trade in India, in the form of a commonwealth, but much decayed 
since the Portuguese built a fort there.’ Distant (direct) from Manga¬ 
lore, 68 miles north; from Bombay, 380 miles south-east; from 
Bangalore, 195 miles n«rth-west; from Madras, 370 miles west. 

Barkhera {Bard, or Mota). —Petty State in the Bheel (Bfifl) Agency, 
Central India. The chief, or Bhumia, has relations both with Dheh‘ and 
wit^ Sindhia. He holds from Dhar 3 villages in Dharfnpuri, subject ' 
to<i payment of;^86, 12s;; from Sindhia he holds cert.ain villajfes in the 
Sagor/>ar^a«<f, on which he pays ;£i6s ; and also 5 villages in Daktaun, 
on which he pays ;^i40. The present Bhdmia is Barud Sinh. 

Barkhera {Chhotd, or Serf nr). —Petty State Bheel (Bhil) 

Agency, Central India. The Bhdmia, Bhawani Sinh, pays to the DMhr 
State ^15 oh 4 yillages; and is responsible for’ police duties in 15 
villages jointly with,the Bhdmia of Bard BarkherS.. Like the latter, Ije 
furnishes reports of crimes to the Dhar State. < 

Barkop.— Group of liills, 8 miles north of Deogarh, Santdl Pargands, 
Bengal. They are four in number, nearly in-line with one another; 
the two central peaks being conical, while the outside ones slope down 
to the plain in long irregular ridges. 
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Barklir. —Former Subdivision of Kpinara, comprising a portion of 
the western declivity of the Ghdts j very hilly, and traversed by nume¬ 
rous, mountain streams. This trait, at a remote period of hjstory, 
foHflied part of the Kadamba realm, overthrown, as tradition relates, 
in the ad century A.D. It became subsequently subject to Vijiya- 
nagar, but after the defeat of that power at Talikot (1565), passed into 
the hands of the Bednur Rdjd. In 1763, Haidar Ali absorbed Bednur, 
and after the death of his son, TippU Sultdn, the country was incor¬ 
porated in the British dominions. 

Barkdr. —Town in South TCanara District, Madras. I.at. 13° 28' 
30" N., long. 74° 47' 50" E.; houses, 168 ; pop. (1871) 851.* The present 
town marks the site of a very ancien^ city, once the largest in Kanara, 
and even in the i6th century of considerable importance. As the 
capital of the Jain kings of Tulava, the seat of Bhutal Pandya’s Govern¬ 
ment, and. subsef^uently a stronghold of the Vijiyanagar Rdjds, who 
obtiiinecl possession of it in 1335, the ruined city possesses much of 
interest for the antiquary. Traces of the great fort built by Hari 
Har Rdjd about 1370 a.D; “still exist, as also the tanks and part 
of the walls of Bhutal Pandya’s palace. Ruins of Buddhist temples 
abound, and inscriptions testify that in the 14th century Bafedr was 
the seat of the viceregal government of the Rdi of Vijiyanagar. Among 
the scul[ 5 tures, one representing a profession of armed men, bearing 
*a striking resemblance in equipments and general appearance to the 
. Greak sbldiery, and another of a centaur, deserve special mark. Tradition 
asf^irts that it was from here that the Alya Santana law of inheritance 
was promulgated. The present town possesses some trade in brass and 
copper utensils .—See Hangarkotta. 

Bdmnil Pass. —Mountain gorge in Daspalla State, Orissa, near 
Godldeo Peak. Lat. 20° 30' n., long. 84° 50' e.- The pass is overhung 
witu crags and peaks of wild beauty, and the Mahdnadi river sweeps 
through it, forming the northern boundary of the State. The hills on 
either side are' magnificently wooded, and the gorge is at one part so 
narrow that the river rises 70 feet in time of flood. 

—River, in Assam, flowing south from the mountains of 
Bhutdn into the Brahmaputra. Lat. at point of junction 26° 13' n., long. 
91° 48' E. For tlif;..’nost part it forms the boundary between Kdmrdp 
Drstrict on the west and Darrang District on the east; but its channel 
is liable to constant changes, which have left manv old beds. It is 
navigable by large country boats in the rainy searoh, and by canoes 
durilig the rest of the year. 

Baroda (Wadodrd). —Non-tributary State, how in direct political 
relation with the Government of India; including all the territories of 
his Highness the Gdekwdr in different parts of the Province of Guzerat, 
Bombay. These territories (lying between 21° 51' and 22° 49' N. lat. 
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and between 72° 53' and 73° 55' e. long.) have, according to the Census 
of 1872, a total area of 4399 square miles, and a population of 2,000,225 
soulsj or 454 to the square mile. /They are divided into four admini¬ 
strative Divisions, viz. (i) the northern, comprising the DistricW of 
Patan, Karri, Bijapur, Bfsnagar, Dehgaon, etc .; (2) the central, com¬ 
prising the Districts round BarVda itself; (3) the southern, or the 
Navsari Division; (4) the Kdthiiwdr Districts of Amreli and Olchi- 
mandal. Each of these Divisions is much intermixed with British 
territory, and also with the lands belonging to minoP chiefs, tributary tc 
the G^ekwar, but under the political supervision of the British Govern¬ 
ment. • , 

Physical Aspects .—^The northern ^Districts in Guzerat form a wide 
plain, drained by the rivers Nerbudda^ (Narbada*), Tdpti, Mahi, and 
several smaller streams. The surface consists chiefly of regar, or black 
cotton soil, and a light-coloured soil locally known zs^go^aru. The 
natural fertility of the black cotton soil is well knewm. The gcraru^d^ 
is also fertilq when manured and irrigated; in dry weather, where 
subject to much traffic as in roads, it forms deep, heavy, and almost 
impalpable sand, which again after rain becomes tolerably compact. 
'The roads are generally lined by hedges of cactus, irregularly planted. 
Deserted towns, ruined temples, and tanks now partly filled with 
mud, bear testimony to the fcft’mer prosperity of the country. Okhd- 
mandal, in the extreme north-west of the peninsula of Kdthidwdr^ 
surrounded on three sides by the sea or the Gulf of Cutch, ^larmkes 
of the general appearance of the Province of Cutch (Kachchh), l\jng 
everywhere sandy and covered with loose stones. The Amreli Mahdls 
resemble the rest of Kdthidwdr. The country is open, the soil good, 
and well watered with perennial streams. The central Division, sur¬ 
rounding the city of Baroda, is perfectly flat and cewered with trees, 
the soil fertile and highly cultivated, yielding crops of the most highly 
prized cotton. The fourth or southern Division, including the* lands 
that intermix with the British District of Surat, is also tfertile and^well 
cultivated, especially in the neighbourhood of the town of NavSari. 

The principal rivers flowing through the territory are the Sa/aswati, 
Sdbarmati, Mahi, Nerbudda (Narbadd), Puma,* Dhutarwdd, Shet- 
runji, Meswd, Wdtrak, ShetU, Dhddhar, and A^nbika. The lesser 
streams are the Bands, Rupan, Luna, Jdri, Vishwimitri, Suryd, Otd, 
Vamd, Ambd, an 4 Debi. Water is obtained chiefly from wells, but in 
almost all parts of the territory there are fine Teservoirs. The rivers 
have worn their courses deep below the level of the rich alluvial dejlosit, 
and, except on occasions of flood, no longer serve to fertilize the soil. 

Apart from the Rdjpipla Hills, which fringe the southern limitwof 
the central Division, there is no range of mountains in the whole 
territory. 
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Ropu/ation. —The Census of 1872^ gives a total population of 
2,000,225 souls, or 434 to the square mile. Of these, 1,825,o*" 
9i'2jf per cent, including 46,544'^^Srdwaks or Jains, are Hindus; 
i6f,''2io, or 8‘36 per cent, Musalmdns; 17$ Christians ; 7 * 3 ^ Parsfs ; 
and 14 ‘others.’ The percentage of males in the total population is 
52’88. Of the 1,825,588 Hindus, 2153,234 are Sivaites, and 841,061 
Vishnuvites, 665,956 are undescribed, 8793 are ascetics and religious 
mendicants, and 46,544 Srdwaks (Jains). Of the 167,210 Musalmdns, 
156,398 are Sunis and 10,812 Shias. Of the 7238 Parsfs, 7170.are 
Shehanstiis and 68 Kadmis. The agricultural population of the State, 
as in other parts of Guzerat, is mainly composed of Brdhmans of 
the Bhdtheld clan, Karibis. RdJ^»uts, and Kolis. There are also 
Borah cultivators in the north and south, and Bhfls in the wilder 
tracts towards the south. In the highly-cultivated parts the Kanbis 
predominate. • Tl^e mercantile community is said to be in a pros- 
pe«)us condition, a.',d many families, especially those who in former 
times acted ,as State bankers, are possessed of great wealth. In 
recent years a large number of Brdhmans, Marhattds, and other natives 
of the Deccan and Konkan have permanently settled in Baroda 
territory. In the northern and eastern Districts the chief cultivators 
are Kolis and Rdjputs in poor circumstances. With these are inter¬ 
spersed Bhdts, Charans, and religious niendicants of different descrip¬ 
tions, some of whom, such as the Gosdins, who inhabit monasteries 
, call^ Maths, are often the wealthiest and most influential landowners 
in,,wie country. 

Excluding Bombay and Surat, the number of Parsfs is nowhere 
greater than in the Baroda territory. With the exception of about 175 
residing in Baroda city and at other places, the Parsf population is 
collected at Navasdri, about 15 miles from Surat, where they are said 
to 'iiave settled with their sacred fire about 450 years ago. The two 
hill fbits of Songarh and Sdler are worthy of notice. Songarh, 43 
mile^s east of' Surat and a few^^miles south of the Tdpti, commands 
a path much favoured by the bands which from time to time invaded 
the plidn of Guzerat from the higher lands of Khandesh, and was 
for many years the' headquarters of the Gdekwdr’s power. Sdler is 
at the south-east^^corner of the Baroda t< rritory. These two, which 
both lie in Navasdri District, and also the fort of Mulher, are still gar¬ 
risoned with militia. Rupgarh, a hill fort 10 miles south of Songarh, 
and Wdjpur on the. Tdpti rjver, once a strong pl^ce, have no longer 
garrisons. Among other places of interest in the State may be men¬ 
tioned—"Vohord Kathor, famous for the manufacture of the deep-red 
lye extracted from thcoroots of the moringa tree; Sojitrd, celebrated 
3r its knives; Daboi, where turbans and saris are woven in large 
Quantities; Pdtan,‘well known for its knives, nut-crackers, and specially 
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for its pottery, which is remarkable for lightness and strength, as well 
as for the taste with which it is coloured. 

History .—The present soverei^ of Baroda is His Highness Mahdrdjd 
Sivajl Rdo, a Marhattd by caste, born about 1863. The nam^ by 
which the rulers of thd State are generally known is Gdekwdr; the 
family title is Sena Khas Khel ^hamsher Bahddur. The Gdekwdr of 
Baroda is entitled to'a salute of 21 guns. The family first rose out of 
obscurity in 1720-21, when, at the battle of Bdlapur, Damaji Gdekwdr 
so- distinguished himself that Khandi Rdo DhaBhrdi, who held the 
rank of Senapati or commander-in-chiaf of th^ Marhattd army, strongly 
recommended him to Rdjd Shahd of Satara, and proctved his appoint¬ 
ment as second in command, wiift the title of Shamsher Bahddur. 
Damaji dying soon after, was succeeded in his ‘office by his nephew 
Pilaji Rdo Gdekwdr, who entered into a fast friendship with Trimbak 
Rdo Dhabardi, the son and successor of the Senapati*; gnd the two 
friends forthwith commenced their career of mvauding in the fertile 
plains of Guzerat. But in 1729 the Peshwd Bdji Rdopbtained from 
Sirbuland Khdn, the Mughal gov(irnoif of Guzerat, a cession of chauth 
and other dues of that Province, and among other ccmditions of the 
grant,»engaged to prevent Marhattd subjects from taking part with 
disaffected iam'mddrs, or other disturbers of the peace. This clause 
was specially aimed at Pilaji Gdekwdr, who, as deputy of the Senapati, 
and himself in possession of the stronghold of Songhar, commanding 
the principal route from the Deccan into Guzerat, exercised a»comj 
manding influence over the Bhils and Kolis of the country, and h^for 
some years levied contributions in his annual incursions. Accordingly, 
Trimbak Rdo Dhabardi and Pilajf formed a confederacy of the dis¬ 
affected Marhattd chiefs to oppose the Peshwd, but in a battle fought 
near Baroda on the i«t of April 1731, the confederates were defeated 
and Trimbak Rdo Dhabardi was killed. His infant son, Jeswant ^do, 
was, however, appointed to the office of Senapati, while Pilaji Sdelcwdr 
was confirmed in his former rank 0/ lieutenant or Mdatalik, with the 
additional title of Sena Khas KheL It was further agreed th 9 t Jeswant 
Rdo should have the entire management in Guzerat, paying,half the 
contributions to the Peshwd, and accounting for* all suras levied from 
countries not mentioned in the deed of cessiop given by Sirbuland 
Khdn to the Peshwd. This deed, however, had been in the-meanfime 
disallowed by the Emperor of Delhi. Sirbuland Khdn was removed 
from office, and superseded by Abhf Sinh, RdjdTof Jodhpore. On^liis 
Pilajf declared open war against the Imperial oflicers, defeated^them 
in the field, and occuf)ied many of the principal towns. Abhf Sinh, 
finding that the personal qualities of Pilajf nt|ide him specially formid¬ 
able, procured his assassination under the pretext of a conference, in 
1732. 
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PilajI was succeeded by his son Damajf, during whose long and 
active career of nearly forty years ^e whole of Guzerat was wrested 
from,the Mughals. Jeswant Rdo,’^the Senapati, when he came of 
agej proved incompetent for his post, and the Dhabardi family now 
gave place to the Giekwdrs. Possession of baroda was obtained by 
Mahdjf Gdekwdr, brother of PilajI, in '1732, and the city has ever since 
been held by the Giekwdrs as the capital of their dominions. Damajf 
Gdekwdr supported Tara Bdi in her effort to free her grandson, the 
Rdjd of Satara, from the thraldom of the Peshwd Balajf Bdjf Rdo; but 
he was treacherously seised by the Peshwd, and was not released till 
he consented to- pay 15 lakhs of rupees on account of arrears of tribute 
in Guzerat, and also executed a bond to share equally all his .posses¬ 
sions and future conquests. In the following year, the Peshwd 
obtained a partition of Damajf Gdekwdr’s conquests in Kdthidwdr, and 
the Gdekwdr agreed to assist the Peshwd with troops when necessary. 
Forxhwitk the armiesiof Damajf Gdekwdr and of the Peshwd, under 
Raghuba, proceeded to the joint conquest of Guzerat. By 1755, the 
Mughal Government in Ahmedabad was entirely subverted. The 
revenue of Ahmedabad was divided between Damajf and the Peshwd; 
but, with the exception of one gateway, the city was held by the. 4 roops 
of the latter. In the battle of Panipat, fought on the 7th of January 
1761, Damajf. commanded hiS own contingent, and acquitted himself 
with credit. His horsemen supported the advance of the infantry 
pf tlwt Marhatta army, under the command of Ibrdhim Khdn Gardf, 
whj^ defeated the opposite wing of the Afghdnsj and Damajf was one 
of the few chiefs of the highest rank who returned in safety to their 
homes from that fatal field. The remaining years of his life were 
spent in enlarging and consolidating his territories. He dispossessed 
Jawan Mard Khan of nearly all the Districts he had retained in 
northern Guzerat, leaving him only his original Jdgir of Radhanpur 
and its dependencies. He reduced tlie Rahtor princes of Edar to 
'the §tatus of tributaries, made .repeated progresses into Kdthidwdr, 
when he made some solid acquisitions besides exacting black-mail, 
andl in'fine, established himself as a sovereign power of the first class. 
His connection with Raghuba, the Peshwd’s general, was unfortunate. 
He supported hiityx^Jiis rebellion against JMadhu Rdo, and furnished 
hiiA with troops under his own son, Goviad Rdo. But in this war 
he was defeated, and compelled to submit to the imposition of a'tribute 
of,^s. 525,000, and annual service with 3000 horse„during peace and 
4ooot during war. He also agreed to pay Rs. 254,000 for certain 
Districts which the Peshwd promised to restore to him, making his 
tribute in all Rs. 779,000^ 

The death of Damajf, in 1768, was the signal for family dissensions, 
which eventually brought the State into its present connection with the 
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British Government. DamajJ had three lawful wives, and male Issue 
by each. His first wife had one ion, Govind Rdo; but the eldest son, 
Syajf Rdo, as well as Fateh SInh, were bom of his second wife. Govind 
R^o was at Poona at the time of his father’s death, and on payifig a 
large nazar to the Peshw£ MatHvu Rio, and agreeing to the arrange¬ 
ments concluded with DamajI three years before, he procured his 
recognition as successor to his father’s office of Sena Khas Khel. But 
Fateh Sinh, a man of energy and talent, placed his brother Syaji on 
the throne at Baroda, and himself assumed the regency. He then 
proceeded ip person to Poona to obtain the reversal of the Peshwd’s 
decision in favour of Govind Rdo. Madhu Rdo, whose object was to 
divide the family, and thereby reduce the Gdekwdr’s power, eventually 
admitted Syajf’s right, and thus the half-brothers Govind Rdo and Fateh 
Sinh were made implacable enemies. To strengthen his position, 
Fateh Sinh made overtures for an alliance with the dSritish Government 
in 177*1 but his proposal was rejected. The rupture, however, which 
subsequently*took place between the Gourt of Poona afld the British 
Government was the occasion of an offensive and defensive treaty with 
Fateh Sinh, concluded by General Goddard on the aotlr January 1780. 
This treaty was virtually annulled on the conclusion of peace with the 
Poona Government in 1782., Fateh Sinh Gdekwdr died qn the 21st 
December 1789. Manajf, the younger son by a third wife of 
Damajf, assumed charge of the Government for his brother Syajf, 
and was recognised by the Peshwd on payment of a lar|e 
At his death, in 1793, he was succeeded by Govind Rdo, to w^m 
the Peshwd leased his share of the Guzerat revenues on behalf of 
the Gdekwdr. In September 1800, Govind Rdo died, and his eldest 
son, Anand Rdo, was acknowledged as his successor. He was of weak 
intellect, and the powers of the State were usurped 6y hi* illegitimate 
half-brother, Kanaji Rdo. The Minister of Anand Rdo made overt'wes 
tcf the British Government to subsidize five battalions of Sepoys if^ 
I^naji were reduced, and Anand Rdh saved from the domipati^n of 
his Arab soldiery, whose demands for payment of arrears had becqme 
most menacing, while their fidelity was more than ^doubtful. Tfie requi¬ 
site assistance was given, Kanaji was removed to Madras, the Arabs 
curbed, and the money advanced or borrowed orTBrirish guara nteeJbr 
payment of the troops, whose numbers were reduced. Tin 815, in 
consequence of the murder of an envoy from Saroda, the connection 
was broken off between the Gdekwdr and’the Peshwd, the head qj the 
Marhattd confederacy. • The latter had to renounce all future nghts 
against the Gdekwdr, and to compromise past claims for a sum of 4 lakhs 
of rupees per annum, a payment from which the Gdekwdr was released 
on the overthrow of the Peshwd. In 1817, a treatj^was concluded for 
an increase of the subsidiary force, the cession to the British Govern- 
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ment (for the payment of the additionil force) of all the rights the 
Gdekwdr had acquired by the farln of the Peshwd’s territories in 
Guzefht, the consolidation of the territories of the British Govemtnent 
and the GAekwdr by exchange of certain Districts, the co-operation 
of the Gdekwiris troops with those of ^he British Government in time 
of war, an engagement by the Gaekwar to maintain a contingent of 
3000 horse at the disposal of the British Government, and the mutual 
surrender of criminds. Anand Rdo Gdekwar died in 1819, and was 
succeeded by his younger brother, Syaji Rdo, who in 1820 entered 
into a further convention with the British, whereby he agi;eed to send 
no troops into Kdthidwdf and Msjii^ Kdnta, and to make no demands 
on his tributaries except through the medium of the British Govern¬ 
ment, who on their part engaged to procure payment of the tribute 
free of expense;, to the Gdekwdr. In 1847, Syaji Rdo died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by liis eldeic son, Ganpat Rdo, who, dying without male issue in 
185b, was succeeded by his brother, Khandi Rdo. During the Mutiny of 
1857-58 Khandi Rdo Gdekwdr rendered faithful service to the British 
Government; ^nd as a reward for his loyalty, the payment of 3 /aMs 
of rupees per annum was remitted, for which the Gdekwdr’s Govern¬ 
ment was liable for the maintenance of a body of cavalry known as 
the Guzerat Irregular Horse. He was also created G.C.S.I. in 1862. 

Khandi Rdo died on the 28th November 1870, leaving no son, 
though ^is younger wife, Jamnabdi, was at the time of his death 
Uncmite. The next heir to the throne was Khandi Rdo’s younger 
brilther, Malhar Rdo, who had been accused, in 1863, of being con¬ 
cerned in a conspiracy to compass the death of his brother, Khandi 
Rdo, by poison or other means, and was in consequence confined as a 
State prisoner at Padra, in Baroda territory. On the death of Khandi 
Rdct Malhaf Rdo was installed as his successor, on the understanding 
thdl if Jamnabdi were delivered of a son, the child should be recognised 
las Gdekwdr. The posthumous child being a girl, Malhar Rdo retained 
his pbsition. Malhar Rdo’s rulej^ however, was such, that within three 
years a{jter his installation the British Government was obliged to 
appoint a Commission to inquire into numerous charges of malad¬ 
ministration preferred ^against him throug 1 the Resident at Baroda. 
On congideratiod'or'the report submitted by the Commission, the 
Government of India decided on giving the Gdekwdr a term of seventeen 
months for effecting certain reforms described in the report as specially 
caliefi for. Before the expiration of this period, however, an attempt 
was made, in November 1874, to poison the Resident, Colonel Phayre. 
Th^e inquiries instituted having warranted the conclusion that the 
attempt was instigated by Malhar Rdo, he was suspended from the 
functions of ruler on the 14th January 1875; and the charges against 
hirq were investigated by a High Commission, consisting of three 
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European and three native ipembers. The Commission was equally 
divided in opinion as to the guilt of Malhar Rdo; and the Government 
of India having regard to Malbhr Rdo’s notorious misconduct, his 
gross misgovemment of^the State, and his evident incapacity to carry 
into effect the necessary reforms, deposed him from the sovereignty 
of the Baroda State, on zad ApAl 1875. Syaji R^o, a descendant of 
Pratap Rio, son of Pilajf Rio, the founder of the family, and 
younger brother of Damajf, whose line terminated with Malhar Rio, 
having been selected as the most fit successor, Jamnabif, the widow 
of Khandi Rio Giekwir, was permitted to adopt him; in consideration 
of Khandi liio’s services during the Mutiny; and on* the 27th May 
1875, Sys^ji was installed as Gdekwir. 

The Military Force maintained by the Baroda State consists of a 
regular force of 5 batteries of artillery, with 400 artillerymen and 20 
guns; a cavalry force of 120 officers and men, ^d '6 regiments of 
infantry,—^aggregating 3126 of all ranks. Thes» troops are all drjjled 
and equipped on a similar system to that of the British army. Of the 
artillery, 2 batteries consist of 2*gol& and 2 silver 3-pounder guns 
respectively, and i battery of 4 6-pounders is equipped as'horse artillery; 

2 batteries of 6 guns each are drawn by bullocks. Of the 6 regiments 
of infantry, 2 are local regiments, employed in the Kdthidwdr Districts. 
Besides the regular army there is also a large irregular forcb, number¬ 
ing about 13,055, viz. 5625 horse and 7430 foot, the maintenance 
which is a great drain on the resources of the State. The cast ^f th^ 
regular force is about 8^ lakhs, while that of the irregular is estii^^ed 
at 31 lakhs a year. 

Agriculture, etc .—Luxuriant crops are grown of grain, cotton, tobacco, 
opium, sugar-cane, and oil-seeds. The staple food of the people is 
bdjra, but wheat ancT rice are also largely consumed. The northern 
Division of Baroda is famous for its breed of large white cattle. Those, 
used for travelling-carts are of great size and strength, ant^’able to 
travel considerable distances; for short journeys they lire able to^ keep 
iip a pace of about 6 miles an hour. The breed of horse? raised in 
the KdthMwdr Districts is celebrated throughout India. 0* 

Land Tenures .—With regard to lands which pay revenue, it may be 
broadly laid down that they are at the absolute disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment, Jthe cultivators holding them at its pleasure, and nofbwng iiPany 
degree proprietors, except when they have acquired rights either by 
direct grant or infmemorial custom. Still, the cultivator is not us’^lly 
interfered with as loni^as he pays his revenue. * 

The prevailing tenure is rayatwdri, where the State collects the 
revenue without the intervention of a third party.* The varieties ofithis 
tenure are three;—ist. When the collection is made in cash assessed 
on each prevalent measure of land, such as the bighd; 2d, When it is 
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made in kind according to a fixed share,of the produce; 3d, When it 
is made in cash at a certain rate, per mlough. There are other varieties 
of asfessment adopted over an insignmcant area of land among primi- 
tiva tommunitieS, such as assessments per pickaxe and per perch, on 
which the cultivator sits to watch his crop. The old system of farming 
out villages and entire districts has 'been abolished, except in some 
exceptional cases. A permanent assessment has been granted to a 
few villages. 

In cases where “the State levies its assessments in kind, its sh'are 
is fixed beforehand for every cMss of crop, the monsoon crops yielding 
a much larger-share than the cold-season crops, which^ again, pay 
more than those of the hot seaspn,“depending as these last do on irriga¬ 
tion. Besides the share in kind, a small rate in cash is charged on the 
estimated area of each holding, which is often miscalculated, but 
always in fayonr oH^the cultivator. The State also levies small quantities 
of j;he produce as contributions towards the expenses of the .village, 
etc. The produce is either estimated as it stands in the field, or is 
actually weighed in the village barnyard, and the State share is then 
collected into storehouses and sold by officials. 

The plough assessment prevalent in the eastern Districts Of the 
Navasdri (southern) Division, and also in one Subdivision in the central 
Division ihhabited by Bhlls and other” primitive communities, is as 
fqllows;—A rate is fixed for one plough worked by two oxen, and 
jncre^sed if more than two pairs are employed, so that 3 oxen equal 
ij^^ough; there is no limit to the amount of land the plough may 
be'passed over. 

Besides the above, the other prevailing custom, the narwd, is a 
lump sum assessed on the village from time to time according to its 
capabilities. The- settlement is made with the mru/dddrs or superior 
holdtrs, who in most cases are the descendants of men who estab¬ 
lished tt peopled the village. The founders originally divided tbp 
lands and the \lillage site among themselves according to the exigency 
of the cftcumstances; afterwards they separately and gradually in¬ 
vited cdkivators to work in their respective lands, and to live in their 
respective shares of the village. These are now in law tenants-at-will; 
but the State would probably not suffer in old-established tenant to 
be Oustedt-w-a mere tenant-at-will might be, though, as a rule, no inter¬ 
ference is exercised, a!nd the narwdddr may realize what he pleases 
froip his tenants. Tfie fruit trees, grazing, etc., often yield a large 
additional profit, which is not considered in the gross amount assessed 
by Government. Tlie bkdgddri tenure is somewhat different, though 
the hhdgddrs too are supeipor holders. But the lands of the village are 
measured and assessed, and the result is fixed as the revenue payable 
by the bhdgddrs, wKo are generally allowed to realize from the culti- 
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vators more than the sum paid^to Government, on the supposition that 
they have to let poor lands at less than the Government rates. Again, 
some .villages are held by landlords of the higher class called jnehwdsis, 
each of, whom pays for one or more villages a lump sum, settled by»tjie 
State anntlAlly or from time to time, which does not as a rule interfere 
with the internal fiscal arrangements. 

A cpltivator is seldom ousted for failure to pay the assessment His 
private property is liable to be sold, but if he has no saleable property, 
he is suffered to pay by instalments. There is no rufe as to the liability 
of land to attachment and sale for priviite dehi. Implements of agri- 
ture (includiri]g carts and oxen), also seed-grain, clothes and ornaments 
in ordinary use, and food sufficient for a reasonable time, belonging to 
a cultivator and his family, are exempte’d from the process of a civil 
court. 

Means of Communication .—^The Bombay, Baroda, ?iid Geptral India 
* Railw^^passes through the territory at two points,—it first enters jjjie 
Navasdri Subdivision south of Surat, where are two stations, ^avasdri and 
Billimord; north of Broach the railwa/again passes through Baroda 
territory from Miydgam to the Mahi river, in which section are the 
stations»of Miydgdm, Itold, Baroda, and Bajwa. There are only about 
20 miles of made road. Common country tracks of the rudest descrip¬ 
tion exist all over the State, buf most of them are barely practicable for 
cart traffic during eight months of the year, and utterly impassable during, 
the monsoon except for horses, pack-bullocks, and camels. « f , 

Administration, etc .—The total revenue of the State in 1875 
estimated at ;;^i,o26,482, composed of the following items;—(i) Lanl 
revenue, ,;^748,4i4; (2) Town and transit duties, f^9T,^59 (3) Taxes 
on caste and trade, ;;,^2i,289'; (4) Abkdr't, ;^4o,o3S; (5) Justice, 
;£'ii,o 89; (6) Tribute 4 rom Native States of Guzerat^ ;:^42,oo6; and 
(7) Miscellaneous, ;^46,32i. Of the total estimated revenue cmly 
.;^55o>7i* was realized during the year, leaving a balance of;^ 175,771. 
The greater portion of this balance, being on account ofland revenue, ' 
was irrecoverable. * 

The revenue is paid in four instalments, viz. ist November, jfdnnds 
in the rupee; 2d January, 6 dnnds in the rupee; 3d February, 4 
dnnds in the rupee; and 4th March, 2 dnnds in li'e rugee. In villages 
inhabited by Kolis and oth#r needy classes, the revenue ««si^lectCd 
in two equal payments. 

General supervision in revenue mattery is entrusted to an officer 
called the sar subhd or revenue commissioner, who receives a monthly 
salary of ;^iSo. Under*him are four officers, styled subhds, answering 
to the Collectors of a British District, each pf whom has charge »f 
one of the four Divisions of the State, and receives a salary varying 
from £$0 to ;^8o a month. Subordinate to the subhds are 10 ndibs 
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or deputy subh&s., corresponding to depj^ty or assistant collectors, each- 
with the charge of a Subdivision, whose monthly pay varies from 
^39 to j^45. The 10 Subdivisions are again apportioned iijto 31 
mirtor divisions, styled tdluks or tnafidls, managed by vahiwdtiddrs or 
tahsUddrs. On account of their size, 9 of tlie tdluks are further sub¬ 
divided into two portions, managed Vy %v!a-tahsilddrs or mahdlkaris. 

At Baroda itself there is an addlat or varisht, that is High Court, 

presided over by a chief-justice, with a salary of from ;^ioo to ;^i2o 
a month. His jurisdiction extends throughout the whole territory, 
both, in original suits und as'^a court of final appeal and revision in 
civil and crimkial matters. There are 4 divisional judges, one at the 
headquarters of each Division, ^dth power to try original ■ suits of 
upwards of ^100 in value, and to hear civil and criminal appeals. 
There is also a fifth judge for the city of Baroda. There are 15 
tnuns'ifs, with pOrer to try civil suits up to ;£joo. In 1875-76, the 
tctfal number of suits was nearly 30,000, of which 7100 were disposed ' 
of. The total value under litigation was ^^484,848; the amount of 
court fees, ;£'i 6,017. 

In criminal matters the chief-justice has power to inflict the following 
sentences;—Fourteen years’ imprisonment, fine to any amount,^ or both 
fine and imprisonment, and 30 stripes. Higher sentences require con¬ 
firmation by the Diwin. The District judges may inflict 7 years’ 
♦imprisonment, fine to any amount, and 30 stripes. The subhds or 
collect* rs have the same powers. The ndibs, subhds, and tahsUddrs 
^ entrusted with power to inflict 2 years’ imprisonment, and a fine 
of 100. In the city of Baroda there are 2 magistrates, one of whom 
may give 2 years’ imprisonment and fine up to £100-, the other, 6 
months’ imprisonment and fine up to ;^2o. The total number of 
criminal c^ses tried during 1875-76 was 6350-; 5289 of which, or 80 
per cent., resulted in convictions. The total number of accused persons 
was, ift round numbers, 10,000, and the ratio of convictions to acquit^tals 
was 55 per c^nt. » 

The police of the three Districts in Guzerat Proper, and of the city of 
Baroda has been lately reorganized. In Amreli, police arrangements 
are not yet completed. 

There is a central-jail in Baroda for life prisoners and those sentenced 
tb long^ms of imprisonment. In addition, there are 5 zild or District 
jails and 30 tnahdl or Subdivisional jails. In the central jail there 
were, on the ist of April 1876, 450 prisoners. » 

The general administration is carried on in the following manner. 
The Diwdn or Prime Minister, Sir.T. Mddhava R^o, K.C.S.I., exercises 
supervision over every department. Under one officer are placed the 
political, military, and settlement departments; under another, the 
judicial, khangi private), general, and educational; under a third, the 
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police, jail, municipality, medical, and public works j under a fourth, 
the audit, treasury, accounts, and mint. The salary of these four 
officers under the Diwdn varies from ;^ioo to ;^iso a month. Almost 
every department in the»State has been reorganized within the la'st 
eighteen months; and it is not probable that the preceding statement 
will adequately describe the systei^ of administration when the present 
transition is once fairly over. 

As an independent State, Baroda has from the earliest times exercised 
the prerogative of coinage at its own mint. The silver coins are termed 
the new syashAhi or bdbdshdhi rupees ; the copper coins, Baroda pice. 
The Baroda rupee is of the value^ about 13 dnnds 11 pies, British 
currency; or 114J bdbdshdhi are equal »to Rs. lop or ^10. In the 
year ending July 1876, 3,669,500 bdbdshdhi rupees were coined, repre¬ 
senting a value of profit to the State was 

• ;^4658. The Baroda coinage circulates throughout tlie Statfe, and also 
in the adjoining countries of the Rewd Kdnt£ TKe old Broach’coinage 
is still in circulation in Navsdri District. • It is at present ih contempla¬ 
tion to strike a coinage similar to the British, and to introduce machinery 
into the^Baroda mint. The following is the rude process still adopted 
in coining;—A large hole is made in the ground, in which is placed an 
earthenware vessel capable of,containing 20,000 folds of silver; the 
metal is then poured with spoons into long, thin, shallow moulds, each 
containing from 10 to 20 folds of silver. After cooling, quantities of 
100 to 500 folds are handed over to the goldsmiths, who cle^h tnem 
and stamp them by hand. ^ 

The telegraph wire accompanies tfee railway throughout its course, 
and there is also a Government wire to Baroda. 

There is i hospital the city of Baroda, and 4 dispensaries through¬ 
out the State, including those at the military stations* of Okhdmandal 
and Dhdri. The total number treated in 1875 was 1281 in-dwr and 
74^0 out-door patients. During the same year there were^3 vacemators 
einployed, who operated upon 38,639 persons. • • 

In the year 1875-76, there were 70 schools maintained at the 90st;,of 
the State, with an average attendance of 4905 pupils. The expenditure 
amounted to Baroda Rs. 32,604, or about ;^2822. The 70 schools 
included a high school, a vernacular college, an Anglo-vernaOTlar school, 
56 vernacular schools (of which 3 were girls’ schools), and ii^Sanskrit 
schools of the indigenous type, in most of which sjme one of the Vedds, 
astronomy, grammaur, or logic are taught. • There Is library or 
newspaper. The dep^ment of education is under a native with a 
monthly salary of ;^5o, who has the ftssistance of an inspector of schools. 
A total of £10,000 has been sanctioned for* expenditure under tllis 

head in 1876-77, • 

The Baroda State comprises 3707 towns and villages, besides Ae 
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city of Baroda, of which 30 contain a (population of more than 5000 
inhabitants each. 

Over so wide a range of country, the climate necessarily 
varies much in character; from the dry air and extreme fluctuations of 
temperature that mark the north of Guzerat, to the moister and more 
equable climate of the south, Froni its open situation on the sea-coast, 
Okhiraandal enjoys a healthy and bracing air, well suited to the 
European constitution. The climate of the central division, and of 
the city of Baroda itself, is comparatively moist, and during the rains 
very damp. The aveVage annual rainfall during the last 10 years 
was 37'33 indies; the maximum,temperature during the last 5 years 

/■o *1 •» ' 

was 96 . 

Baroda. —Large and flourishing agricultural village in Rohtak 
District, Punjab; situated on Butana branch of Western Jumna Canal. 
Lat. 29’ 9' 30”” N., long. 76° 40' 30" E,; pop. (1868), 5124 souls,, 
comprising 4863 Hihdus and 261 Muhammadans. 

Baroda Oity.—The capital of the territory of thfe Gdekwar, in 
22° 17' 30" N. lat., and 73° 16' e. long. It contains 24,027 houses, 
and a population (1872) of 112,057 souls, being the second city 
of Guzerat, and third in the Bombay Presidency. It is situated east 
of the deep, sunk bed of the little river Vishwdmitri, over whose 
tortuous course and side channels four stone bridges have been 
•erected, leading from the cantonment to the town. The largest of 
the^e Was thus referred to nearly a century ago by Mr. Forbes in his 
(^iental Memoirs :—‘ It is a stone bridge consisting of two ranges of 
arches over each other. I mention it because it is the only bridge I 
ever saw in India.’ His description of the city, though somewhat 
highly coloured, needs but few alterations and additions. The beautiful 
trees by which'it was then surrounded still half conceal numerous 
temples and tombs, chiefly of Musalmdn noblemen, while here and there 
are fine wells, such as the Nav Lakh ki Bdwadi —the Nine Lakh (or 
;^9o,oop) Well—near the tomb of the Amfn Sdhib. ‘ The city proper 
is intersected by two spacious streets, dividing it into four equal parts, 
meeting in the centre in the market-place, which contains a square 
pavilion with three bold arches on each front. This pavilion is a Mughal 
building, as is overytMing else that has the f.mallest claim to grandeur 
and elCgaifce. The, MarhatKi structures are mean and shabby—^none 
more so than the Dai;bdr finished by Fateh Sinh, which resembles most 
Hindu palaces in Want of taste and proportion of architecture and 
elegance in the' interior decorations.’ Thip condemnation applies 
equally to the palace built by the late Sydji Mahdrdjd, and now occupied 
by the present GdekWdr' and his queen,— a. shapeless heap of crowded 
little rooms and narrow winding staircases. Immediately behind it and 
the pavilion already alluded to, towers high above the town the Nagar 
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Bdgh Palace, commenced by the ex-Giekwar MalharRdo, and not yet 
completed, though 150,000 has already been spent on it. Although 
unduly^ crowded by the neighbouring houses, this lofty edifice has 
some architectural merit, and the interior is not wanting in finish. *»T#i 
the neighbourhood of the jJalace, but somewhat nearer the Laripura gate, 
are collected most of the bankersj houses. But the wealthiest of the 
bankers, Mairdl, lives in the Muhammad Wddi, a suburb named after the 
Guzerat king to whom Baroda owes its early pre-eminence. Near the 
bankers live the jewellers, who drove a thriving tradfe during the reign 
of the ex-Gaekwdr. Behind the Nagar Bjigh is situated the walled arena 
in which the srthlete, the rhinoceros, the elephant, the bnifalo, and the 
ram still jfight—though less frequentl/than of old—for the amusement 
of the court and holiday-loving populace.* On one'side of this arena, 
just beyond the Water-gate, are the aviaries and menageries ; while on 
the other, but beyond the Chdrapdner gate, is the pUJchAnd^ where, in 
the time of Khandi Rio, nearly one hundred elephants were kept ^t 
great expense, jjut now their number has been greatly reduced. Not 
far from this gate is the Sher Shdh tapk, dne of the two large reservoirs 
on which Baroda is dependent for its water supply. It is connected by 
iron piping with the Mir Jifar tank, near the Laripura gate; and both 
are fed by rain-water. The iron pipe was the work of Malhar Rdo, 
and by its means the large Are which broke out in 1875* the 
wealthy quarter of the town was prevented from doing a vast amount of, 
damage. There are no springs in the neighbourhood of Barq^a, tnd 
the people depend upon wells for their drinking water, which is both 
insufficient and bad, owing to the entire absence of any system 
drainage. Active measures are now being taken by Sir T. Madhava Rdo 
to remedy these defects. The large majority of the houses are of the 
meanest description, and so overcrowded that the, chief sanitary 
problem is how to devise accommodation for the large number* of 
inhabitants. There is no doubt that the capital has much increased in 
size*during the present century; and tlje impress of Mus^lmdn rule, so 
clearly distinguished by Mr. Forbes, is no longer visible. The cfiief 
houses are those in the suburb built by the Gdekwdr’s rainis|p/s add 
noblemen. Eighteen horse pdgds —^large lines—and Khandi Rdo’s 
parade ground cover a considerable portion of Jhe area of the town, 
while the Gdekwdr’s gardens and garden palaces, situated w«*t 

and south of the suburbs, form a striking feature of*the place. Beyond 
the Khoti, within the suburbs, are the jaU, the high school, and tljp 
Government offices. Three miles south of the Ghei/ld (rhinocejos) 
gate of the city, is the Mdkarpurd palace, built by Khandi Rdo. 

But most notable of all are the Hindu tejaple^ which crowd this 
religious city. Hard by the stone bridges are two temples to Siva; 
while numerous lesser shrines perpetuate divine hodours rendered to 
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those who have raled the State—the Gdekwdrs Govind Rdo and Anand 
Rdo, the Rdnis Ghenabai, and the wife* of the ex-Gdekwdr Malhar Rio. 
In them may be seen either their images in stone life-size, or at least their 
f^aT as far as the ankle. These are the benefactors who institated or 
continued the khichadi, or practice of giving'food daily to thousands of 
male and female Brahmans of the yeccan. This extravagant liberality 
was extended by Khandi Rio to the Musalmin poor; 

The, chief State temples are those of Vithal Mandir, which has the 
largest allowance; Swimf Niriyan’s Mandir, a great edifice; the 
temple of Khandobi, fhe tutelary god of the Giekwir’s family; that of 
Bechariji aivl Bhimnath, where Brihmans undergo penance for the 
spiritual welfare of the Giekwat^! ?nd the confusion of their, enemies, 
or daily read the 'Saptashati' prayers to Mahi Kili ; the temples of 
Sidhnith, Kiliki, and Bolii, and Lakshman Biwis Rim Mandir. The 
Guzeratis have^their temples, such as that of Nirsaiji, Govardhan 
Nithji^and Baldewvaji; and Gopil Rio Mairal and his heirs maintaiiv 
tEe Ganpatij Mandir near their residence, and also the temple'of Kishi 
Vishveshwar. 

The city .proper within the walls is divided into 17 streets or 
quarters, which extend farthest towards the west, that i^ in the 
direction of the river and the cantonment. Here are the Modi Khina 
or Giekwir’s commissariat; the quarters named after Syaji; after 
Rioji Appiji, the Minister who called in the English, in which the 
Mitzuqjdir and the Nawib of Baroda, a descendant of Mir Kamil- 
ad-din, live; after Gangadhar Shistri, whose murder led to the rupture 
between the English and the last Peshwi; after Anand Rio; and 
after Babji, the brother of Riojif Appiji. 

The northern suburbs are composed of 12 quarters or streets, the 
chief of whichj named after Fateh Sinh, contains the house of Bhiu 
Sir.dhii, tKe Minister of the late Khandi Rio, the stables, the carrlage- 
Kousa:, and the Hithi Khini of the Giekwir, as well as one of the 
two schools e/f athletes. The eastern suburb consists of only 5 stfeets 
or^quafters, and comprises the arena, the menageries, and Anand Rio’s 
Old jjalace. The southern suburbs are divided into ii streets or 
quarters, one of which, the Muhammad Widi, is inhabited by the 
Fadnavis, the first ofgcer in the State by rank, and by the heir of the 
gi-'eatjaask-r Copil Rio Mairil; there are also quarters named after 
Khandobis’ temple,'and the Musalmin fortification called the'Monkey’s 
Tower. . ‘ ^ 

The CensuS\of 1872 gives Baroda a population of 112,057 souls. 
The number of Hindus was 90,680, of whom 17,630 were Brihmans, 
^nd 38,969 belonged^ to low castes. The total of Muhammadans 
was swollen to 19,128 by the erroneous inclusion of 6760 Sikhs. Of 
the Musalmins ^toper, 2678 were Pathins, 239 negroes, and 393 Arabs, 
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the relics, perhaps, of the merc|naiy troops largely enlisted at one time 
by the Gdekwdr. Bairagis, Gosains, Gorgis, and a few Bhils made up 
a total of 1544. 

The city has now been placed under a sanitary commissioner avid 
a municipal board. • The whole area is considered the property of 
Government. Unless a docum#nt called a kaMld is shown, all 
owners of land pay a tax at the rate of is. per foot; if the 
proprietor can produce a kabdld for a portion only of his property, 
the excess land is charged at 3d. per foot in *order to prevent 
encroachments. The survey made is of»course» a rough one only, but 
the income dfirived from this source amounts to ;^2oo»a year. Per¬ 
mission to build or rebuild houses istlranted on payment of 2s. (R. i); 
to open doors and windows, at los. (Rs. 5) per 2 Feet, or i gaj. The 
income derived from this source is about ^160 a year. 

Baxot. — Municipality and ancient coihmercial flo\^ jn Meerut 
‘DistrieJ^orth-Western Provinces; distant 27 miles from Meerut; Ijes 
on left bank •of Eastern Jumna Canal, amid a perfect network of 
distributaries, which somewhat interfere with the natural lines of 
drainage, but steps are being taken to remedy this defect. Lat. 29° 6' 
5" N., Icthg. 77° 18' 35" E,; pop. (1872), 7056 souls,comprising 5101 Hindus 
and 19SS Muhammadans. Said to have been founded in the eighth 
century. Contains two market®, two bdzdrs, ancient fort now lised as a 
police station, post office, school, handsome Hindu and Jain templ^ 
many brick-built houses, inhabited by Saraugi bankers; declin'/ig tfade, 
rngiii and safflower; manufacture of buckets and iron caldrons. Tje 
Jats of Barot were conspicuous for disloyalty during ihe Mutiny, ar.^ 
their estates were confiscated on the ‘restoration of order. Municipal 
income in 1875-76, ;^564 ; from taxes, or is. ojd. per head of 

population (8404) withih municipal limits. . . 

Barpdli.—Chiefship attached to Sambalpur District, Central Pro¬ 
vinces ; 30 miles south-west of the town of Sambalpur, with about 70 
villages, and an area of about 25 square miles, of wlfich not (^uite * 
three-fourths are cultivated. Pop. (i866), 17,304, chiefly agficultural. 
Chief products—rice, cotton, oil-seeds, pulses, and sugar-can^; 'mafiu- 
factures—coarse cloth, Avrar silk, and brass vessels. • The principal town, 
Barpdli (lat. 21° ii' N., long. 83° 37' 45" e.), with a population of nearly 
3000, has an Anglo-vernacular school, attended by 130 pupilc^iund a 
female school attended by 30 girls. 

Baxpfitdi.—Subdivision in the north-wes^ of Kahvnip District, Assa^. 
Area, 334, square miles; pop. (1872)) 146,218; eilfimated cost of 
administration, 984. * It was constituted in March 1841. 

Barpetd.—Chief town of the Subdivision 0^ tha same name, in tjie 
north of Kdmnip District, Assam ; on the Chaul-Khoyd river, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Brahmaputra. Lat. 26° 19' 45" 9 ^° S' 20" e. ; pop. 
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(1872), with surrounding villages, 13,100. There is a considerable 
river-borne trade in rice, oil-seeds', cotton, caoutchouc, etc. 

Barrackpur. —Subdivision of the District of the Twenty-four Par- 
g£ta*as, Bengal, lying between 22° 40' 30" ar^,d 22° 49' 30" n. lat., and 
between 88° 22' 45" and 88° 30' e. long; area, 42 square miles, with 51 
villages and 16,057 houses j pop, ^1872), 68,629, comprising 47,709 
Hindus (69-5 per cent, of population), 19,600 Muhammadans, 1281 
Christians, and 39 ‘others’; average density of population, 1626 per 
square mile; villages per square mile, i'2i; houses per square mile, 
380; persons per village', 1346;‘persons per house, 4'3. The Subdivision 
consists of thd single thdnd (police circle) of Nawdbganj; it contained 
in 1870-7X, 1 magis,terial command dtotal police of 233 men, including 
village watch. The separate cost of Sabdivisional administration in 
that year wsfe returned at ^^2101. 

Baxraclipur.— Municipality and cantonment in the District of the 
T(iventy*-four Pargands, Bengal; on the Htigli river, 15 miles above Cal-* 
cutta. Lat. *22° 45' 40" N., long. 88° 23' 52" e.; area, 889 acres, or i'39 
square mile; pop. (1872), 9591, comprising 4952 Hindus, 3548 Muham¬ 
madans, 1063 Christians, and 28 ‘others’; number of males, 5981— 
females, 3610; municipal revenue in 1872, ;^235 ; incicknce of 
municipal taxation, 5|d. per head of the population within municipal 
limits. The name of the place is said to be derived from the fact of 
troops having been stationed there since 1772. The natives cajl 
BarraclSpur ‘ Chdnak,’ after Job Charnock, the founder of Calcutta, who 
milt a bungalow here, in which he occasionally lived, and established a 
fmall bdzdr (1689). To the south Of the cantonment is Barrackpur 
Park, which is laid out with mucA taste, and contains a small collection 
of wild animals and birds. 'Within this park is the suburban resi¬ 
dence of the "Viteroy of India, built by Lord Minto and enlarged by 
the* Marquis of Hastings; and also the tomb of Lady Canning. 
Military force stationed in the cantonment on the 1st March 1873,;— 
English-;-2 batteries of Royal Artillery, consisting of 15 officers and 253 
Mfn ;^detachment of 62d Foot, consisting of 3 officers and 142 men; 
;otal stivngth of English troops, 18 officers and 395 non-commissioned 
officers and men: 'Native troops—detachn ent of Governor-General’s 
Bodyguard, i <native‘officer and 12 mcu; detachment of Bengal 
Caval^,TrEuropeaaand 3 native officers and loi men; headquarters 
loth Native Infkntry^, 4 English and 4 native officers and 232 men; 
27 th Native Infentry, 7 English and 13 native officers'and 532 men; total 
Native troops, fa English and 21 native officers and 877 non-com¬ 
missioned officers and men;—total of all rants, European and Native, 
1S23. Barrackpur has played an important part in two Sepoy mutinies. 
In 1824, when Bepgal troops were required to take part in the Burmese 
war, the 47th Bengal Infantry, which was stationed here, was warned 
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for foreign service. Though first willing enough to inarch, a greatly 
exaggerated account of the check received by the British troops at 
Rimu cooled their enthusiasm; and when a lying story was circulated, 
that, owing to the failure pf the efforts of the Commissariat Department 
to obtain land transport, the men were to be put on board ship and 
taken to Rangoon by sea, the excitement, which had been gradually 
gaining force, developed into a determination to resist. In spite of 
the attempts at conciliation made by Colonel Caj-twright, who com- 
ma'iided the regiment, they mutinied on parade on the 30th October, 
declaring that they would not go to Buftna by %ea, and that they would 
not march unless allowed ‘ double b^tta.' A second tiftie (on the ist 
NovemUer) the Sepoys were mutihdbs gn parade ^ and the following 
morning Sir Edward Paget, the commander-in-chief, after an ineffectual 
attempt at explanation, told the Sepoys that they must either obey the 
^ order to march or ground their arms. They refused^ and » battery of 
European artillery, which Sir Edward Paget h<fd brought \^^th him, 
supported by* two English regiments,^ opened upon the mutineers. 
They broke at once, and made for the river, throwing away their arms. 
Some of them were shot, some drowned, and others'hanged; and 
the nuftiber of the regiment was removed from the Army List. The 
cantonment was again the scene of mutiny in 1857. Early in 
that year' the excitement about the alleged pollution of the new 
cartridges had made itself felt in every military station, and many of 
the Sepoys firmly believed that the English were deliberately-'plo^ting* 
to destroy the caste of the native soldier, and to force him to embrace 
Christianity. A thousand absurd rumours obtained ready credence*, 
despite the endeavours of General rfearsey, commanding the division, 
to allay the fears of the men. Incendiarism, clearly traced to the 
troops, had become common. The excitement grew more intense 
from week to week, until, on the apth March, the crisis was brought 
alK)Ut by a private of the 34th Native Infantry, named Mangai Pdnde, 
who attempted to kill one of the officers. Lieutenant Baugh, fired at a' 
European sergeant-major, and called upon his comrades to join him. 
These outrages were committed within a few yards of the quarter-guard, 
where a native officer and 20 men were on duty, but no steps were 
taken to interfere. The regiment was disbanded! with ignominy on the 
6th of Jday, Mangai Pdnde and the native offfeer in cfiaige°of Ihe 
guard having been previously tried by court-miytial and hanged. A 
full account of these events will be found ki Sir John Kaye’s History of 
the Sepoy War, vol. i py. 266-269, 495 sf. ^ ’ 

Btoi.—Chief town pf the Subdivision of the same name inSholapur 
District, Bombay Presidency; distant 43 mile* notth of Sholapur, imd 
128 miles east of Poona. Lat. 18° 13' 30" N.,and l9ng. 75 44 30 e. ; 
pop. (1872), 18,560; municipal revenue (1874-75), ;£i325 i ^te of 
VOL. I. ' ' 2 G • 
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taxation, is. 5d. per head. Considerable trade is carried on at Birsi, 
the staples being cotton, linseed, and oil, exported chiefly to Bombay. 
The<estimated annual export of cotton is about 11,400 tons or 52,000 
Botnbay candies, and of linseed, from 80,000 to 90,000 bags of 
cwt. each. The town has a sub-judge’s court and a post office. 

Barsinhpur. —Town in Unao District, Oudh; 8 miles north of 
Unao town. Named after Barsinh Deo, who is said to have reclaimed 
the site from junglf in the fifteenth century. His descendants are still 
in possession. ■ Pop. (1869), Hindus, 2261, and Muhammadans, 24— 
total, 2285, living in 40J mud tiouses. No market, and no local trade 
or manufactures. , 

Barsoi —Village .in Purnial? D&tfict, Bengal. On the east “bank of 
the Mahdnandd; 34 miles from Purniah, and 8 miles from BaMmpur. 
Lat 25° 37' ^15" N., long. 87° 58' 26" E. One of the largest weekly 
markets in* the District, attended by people coming from a distance of 
t\W) or three days’ joifiney. Chief articles of trade—dried fish, t^'-toises, 
treacle country-made cl9,th, gunny-bags, mats, etc Police out¬ 
post. * 

B4ruipur.— Subdivision of the District of the Twenty-four Parganis, 
Bengal, lying between 21° 30' 45" and 22° 30' n. lat; and between 88° 
25' 15" and 88.° 50' 45" e. long.; area,^449 square miles; number of 
villages, 632—houses, 33,851; pop. (1872), 196,410, comprising 132,102 
Hiqdus (67'3 per cent of the population), 63,376 Muhammadans, 626 
Ghristiabs, and 306 ‘others;’ average density of population, 437 per 
souare mile; villages per square mile, i‘4i; houses per square mile, 
persons per village, 311; persons per house, 5'8. The Subdivision 
consists of the police circles {thdnds) of Bdruipur, Pratdpnagar, Jdinagar, 
and Matld. In 1870-71 it contained i magisterial court, and a total 
police forces inchiding village watch, of 508 men. The separate co.st 
of §ubdivisional administration in that year was returned at £5006. 
The Subdivision was formed in 1858. A local legend giving .in 
account ^of the rise of the weakhy family of zam'mddrs (land-holders) 
in.thi§ Subdivision will be found in the Statisiical Account of Bengdl, 
vol. i. pp. 119, 120. • 

Bdruipur (‘ Village of ’Pi.n-growers’). —Municipality in the Twenty- 
four Pargands, •Bengaf; situated 16 miles south of Calcutta, on the 
east Sahik of the Adi Gangd, the now almost dry bed of the. ancient 
channel of the Gaijges; headquarters of the Subdivision of same 
nSme. Lat. 225° 21* 30" n., Jong. 88 ° 29' e.; area in i86g, s‘42 square 
mills; number OT houses, 734; pop. (1869), 3231 (males 1665, females 
1566); average density of population, 596 per square mile; persons 
p€r house, 4'4; rftunkipal revenue in 1869, .;^i84; incidence of 
municipal taxatiop, is. id. per head of population within municipal 
limits; police, 11 men. Pdn or betel-leaf is extensively grown in the 
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village, whence its name {pdri^iy ‘j^dn-gro'frer’). It is a mission station 
of the Society fot the Propagation of the Gospel, and has a church 
capable of holding 700 people. 

BfLrol.—Iron ore field in Bardwin District, Bengal. Biruf is a 
village in the middle of the iron tract (lat. *3° 44' n., long. 87° 9' e.), 
and for the sake of convenience the name is applied to the whole field. 
Bounded as follows:—On the north, Churulid j on the east, Jdmsol; on 
the west and south, Satur, to within about half a mile of the village of 
Rdjpur. Throughout this entire area, iron ore of excellent quality has 
been found. According to a carefftl estimate made by a skilled 
inspector ih 1855, each square mile should yield millions of 
tons of iron ore, capable of j^dducing in pigj iron no less than 
1,600,000 tons, ‘ equal to the make of eight furnaces, at 70 tons per 
week, for a period, in round numbers, of rather more than 59 years.’ 
The only serious difficulty in the way of the profitable' manufacture of 
iron the scarcity of flux. The whole subject is carefully'discu'-sed 
in a Report published in 1856 by Mr. David Smith, Government iron 
and coal viewer, who had been deputed to report on the iron deposits 
in Bardwdn District, and on the suitability of the local coal for the 
manufacture of iron. The portion of his report referring to this field 
is quoted fully in the Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. iv. pp. 125-133. 

Bdrunibuiltdi. — Hills in'Cuttack District, Bengal; tke highest, 
range in the District. They are densely covered with primitive' 
jungle, and the surrounding country is inhabited by the abonginal 
tribe of Savars. Principal peak, Mahavinyaka, with Sivaite temiJles 
and images. "V 

Barur.—Town in Ellichpur District, Berdr; the headquarters of the 
Morsf tdluk, on the Chordman river, 65 miles east of Ellichpur. Lat. 
21° 8' 30" N., long, 46' E.; pop. (1868)} 7065, chiefly M^lis. Houses 
mostly flat-roofed. Market on Sundays.. Trade in cotton, turmeriS, and 
molasses. The temples to Mahddeo and Rdmchandra are interesting. 
Public buildings — tahsilddr^s court, police station, *rest - housjp fof 
travellers. Government and private schools. 

Bdrwa (JBaruvd ).—A town and port in the estate of sajne name, 
Ganjam District, Madras. Lat. 18° 52' 40" n.’, long. 84° 37' 35" e. • 
pop. (1872), 6739, 24 per cent, of the working portion being fishermen 
and boatmen; houses, 1902. Situated at the .,southerrfthosf*lim?t of 
the Urlyd county. Exports, chiefly in copra and copra oil, valued in 
1875-76 at ;£867.7 ; imports, ^^796. Yjsited fiy> 34 ships during -shat 
year. ^ ’ 

Barwdla.—Town in Ahmedabad District, Bombay; on the left 
bank of the river Utauli, 80 miles south-west ©f Ahmedabad. Lat. 
22° 8' is" n., long. 71° 57' 30" E.; pop. (1872), ,5813. The town is 
surrounded with d wall. 
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Barw&la.— A tahsil of Hissir District, Punjab, lying between 29° 
16' 45" and 29° 36' 30" N. lat., and between 75° 47' 45" and 76° 4' 15" 
E. long. 

BArw41a. —Town in Hissdr District, Punjab, and headquarters of 
the iahsil; distant 18 miles north-east of Hissdr. Pop. (1868), 3305 
souls. Surrounding ruins testify focmer importance; now merely a 
local centre of no commercial consideration. Tahsili, police station, 
post office. Princijjal inhabitants, Sayyids, who own the neighbouring 
country. 

Barwan. — Pargand iii Hardoi District, Oudh; bounded on the north 
by Saromannagdr and Pali pargands, east by Bdwan, south by Sdndi, and 
west by Katidri pargands. Accordii.g ' to local tradition, the country was 
originally held by the Thatheras, who were afterwards expelled by the 
Sombansis. They in their turn gave way before the Muhammadans ; 
but in the beginning of the isth century, Rdjd Barwan, grandson 
of the Sombansi chLf who had fled to the Kumaun Hiljf[^ was 
allowed by the Governor of Kanauj to resume possession of his 
grandfather’s domain, and to"’ establish himself at Baburhia, the 
deserted capital of the Thatheras, which he re-named Barwan. For 
a time the country was held by two brothers, descendants of Rdjd 
Barwan, who refused to pay tribute, and resisted all attempts at 
coercion. ‘Eventually they were persuaded to send their sons to 
A’rbdr’s court," who so distinguished themselves by military service in 
the Deccun that the Emperor bestowed upon them a formal rent-free 
grant of the pargand, together with the title of Khdn. The Sombansis 
bjfve held Barwan uninterruptedly for 4^ centuries, and are still in 
possession of 68 out of the 69 villages which comprise the pargand. 
They have always given much trouble to the revenue authorities, and 
were until reqent years notorious thieves and cattie-lifters. Physically, 
Barwan may be described as a backward, roadless, and somewhat 
inaccessible pargand, lying along both sides of the Garra river, betweep 
the pentral hangar or high lands and the low-lying kachh country 
along the‘ Ganges and Ramganga, To the east the country consists 
of a high irregular ridge of sand, sinking westward into a low and 
fertile marshy tract watered by winding streams and jhik, and over¬ 
grown here and .there with patches of dhdk jungle. Area, 53 square 
mil&, 6 l which 33 are,cultivated. Government land revenue demand, 
^£284$, los.; average incidence, 2s. 8Jd. per acre of cultivated area, 
or rs. 8id. per acre- of total area. Pop. (1869), Jlindus, 18,739; 
Muhammadans, 4^,7; total, r9,206, viz. 10,752 males and 8454females. 
The percentage of females to males among the 'agricultural population 
is only 75"6, the lowest r.ite in any of the Oudh pargands. Number 
of villages, 69; average density of population, 362 per square mile. 
Five village schools, including one for girls. 
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Baxwan. —Town in Hardo^ District, Oudh j on the right bank of the 
Garra river, 13 mBes west of Hardoi, and rg miles east of Fatehgarh. 
The.fort was destroyed on the re-occupation of the country aftpr the 
Mutiny. Barwan is now an insignificant village of 244 mud huts,* with 
a population (1869) of 1584. Little trade of its own, but considerable 
quantities of cotton, grain, timjper, hides, and sugar pass down the 
Garra from Bareilly, Shdhjahdnpur, Andpshahr, and Pilibhit, on their 
way to Cawnpore, Mirzapur, and Benares. Government school. 

Baxwdni— State in the Deputy Bheel Agency, in relation with 
the Central India Agency and the •Government of India. It lie.s 
north of Kbandesh, on the left bank of the Nerbudda river. Area, 
2000 square miles; estimated •population in 1875 (mostly Bheels), 
33,020; revenue in the same year, ^^9394. The Rdnds of this State 
are Sesodia Rdjputs of the Oodeypore family, who separated from 
the parent stock about the 14th century. From the Hfegtpning of the 
last Cfptury the power of the Rdnds of Barwdni gradually •decliijed. 
Their countsy, originally of considerable extent, was deijastated by the 
Marhattds, and at length only a strip* of the Sdtpura range, 80 miles 
in length, with the lowlands on either side, remained to them. They 
did not, however, become tributary to any of the Malwa chiefs. In 
i860, owing to the incapacity of the Rdnd, Jeswant Sinh, the State 
was taken under British management, and so remained till 1873, when 
it was restored to the Rdnd on the understanding that his continuaqpe 
in power would depend on his ability to administer his St^e ri|htlyi 
Barwdni pays no tribute to, and receives no allowance from, Ihe 
British Government. It pays Halt Rs. 4000 per annum towar^ 
the cost of the Malwa Bheel Cor^. The Rdnd receives a salute of 
nine guns. 

Baxwar. —Town ih Kheri District, Oudh. Lat. 27° 50^ n., long. 80° 
24' E.; pop. (1869), Hindus, 2500, and Muhammadans, 907—total,^407. 
Situated on an open, fertile plain, surrounded by groves atltd highly 
cultivated fields. Remains of brick, fort, built by NaT»db Mukhtada* 
Khdn; 4 mosques; and i Hindu temple. Manufacture of sugar. Town 
has been Government property since 1785. 

Barwa Sdgar. —Town in Jhdnsi District, North-Western Provinces; 
distant 12 miles from Jhdnsi, on the Naugdon road. Lat. 25° 22' 
35" N., long. 78“ 46' 35" E. ; pop. (1872), 5815 souls, comprising ^556 
Hindus, 247 Mqfialmdns, and 12 Christians or others. Picturesquely 
situated at the foot of a rocky ridge, on thi .shore of the Bajwa 
Sdgar Lake, an artificial sheet of water formqp by a masonry 
embankment three-quarters of a mile in length, and containing two 
craggy, wooded islets. Flights of steps lead dfiwnrfrom the embankip^nt 
to the water’s ’edge. Below, a tract of. land,^ extending over 4 
miles, is thickly planted with mango and other trees, often of great 
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age and enormous size. The work wJ^s constructed by XJdit Sinh, 
Rdjdof Orchha, between 1705 and 1737. Irrigation canals, several 
miles p length, have been excavated from the edge of the lake» but 
are .now of little use owing to leakage. North-west of the town rises 
a fine old castle, also built by Udit Sinh, but now uninhabited. 
Its last occupant was the celebrated,, Rini of Jhdnsi. Three miles 
west Stand the remains of an old Chandel temple, built of solid blocks 
of stone, carved with the figures of Hindu gods, much defaced 
by Musalmdns. The town consists of three divisions, separated by 
stretches of cultivated land, and the houses are prettily embosomed 
in foliage. Fiist-class police station, post office, staging bungalow. 
Income under Act xx. of 1856, in 1872 ; incidence of taxation, 
3^d. per head. 

Basanta. —Stream in Gurddspur District, Punjab; fed by numerous 
hill torrents arid Itself falling into the Ravi a few miles east of the 
Beq. Carries a large volume of water in the rains; much used for 
purposes of irrigation. 

Basantid. —Village in Jessor Disfcrict, Bengal; on the Bhairab river, 
12 miles east of Jessor town. Lat. 23° 8' n., long. 89° 24' e. Being the 
nearest point to Jessor to which boats of large size can come, it may 
be said to serve as a port to that town, with a considerable trade in 
sugar, and‘in the import of rice. Much country traffic is also carried 
on by road between Basantid and Jessor. 

I Bslsantpur. —^Trading village at the confluence of the Kdlindi and 
Janmnd rivers, on the northern boundary of the Twenty-four Parganas, 
^undarbans, Bengal. Lat. 22° 27' 30" n., long. 89° 2' 15" e. Being the 
point of convergence of the two great boat routes between Calcutta and 
Eastern Bengal (known as the Inner and Outer Sundarban Passage), it 
is an importapt trading place,..and does much business with the Eastern 
Districts, principally in paddy. All boats put in here for provisions and 
fresh water, and also for repairs. There is good anchorage for country 
craft of any bdrthen. The Revenue Surveyor, in 1857, returned the 
number of houses at 109, and the adult population at 224 souls. • 

Easantpur.—^Village in Muzaffarpur District, Bengal. Lat. 26° 1' n., 
long. 85° 7' E.; pop. (1872), 5130, comprising 4781 Hindus and 349 
Muhammadans ;*nuiribec of males 2545, females 2585. The village 
is close to the main road leading from L.dlganj to Sdhibganj. A little 
to the north of it is the Kewalpurd outwork of tJie Saryd indigo 
factory. 

Baserd (or Baseda ).—^Village in Muzaffamagar District, North- 
Western Provinces; ii miles from Muzaffamagar town. Pop. (1872), 
3872, chiefly Jdts; 8oo piud houses, and 30 shops. The village is 
tolerably well kept^ and the villagers—agriculturists—^are generally 
prosperous. Good well-water found 33 feet below surface. 
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Bashahr. —One of the Punjab Hill States, lying between 31° 6' 
30" and 32° 4' 3o'i N. lat, and*between 77* 32' 15" and 79° 2' 30" e. 
long.; area, 3320 square miles; estimated pop. (1872), 90,000; 
estimated revenue, .;^5ooo. Between 1803 and 1815, Bashahr 
was held in subjection* by the conquering Gurkhas. On the *dVer- 
throw of the Gurkha power in i8j 5, the British Government con¬ 
firmed the Rdj£ of Bashahr, Sy a sanad, in possession of all his 
territories, except Rawain, which was transferred to Keonthal, sub¬ 
ject to the payment of ^^1500 per annum. This 4s the only instance 
in which tribute properly so called was^exacted by the British Govern¬ 
ment on tha restoration of their States to the fiill Rdjds. In 1847 the 
tribute, was reduced to ;^394, ^s»compensation for the abolition of 
transit duties. The present Rdji, ^hamsher Sinh, succeeded in 1849. 
He traces back his descent for 120 generations. The family are 
Rdjputs. The Rdja is required to furnish troops in^ai^ of the British 
Government in time of war, and labour for the construction of roads in 
the ifashahr Jerritory. Sentences of death reqmre confirmation; otfier 
punishments are awarded by the Raja an his own authoitty. 

Bdsim ( Wdsim ).—A British District in Berar, under the jurisdiction 
of th§ Resident at Hyderabad in the Deccan ; lying iJetween 19° 26' 
and 20° 31' N. lat., and between 76° 39' and 78° 7' x long. ; extreme 
length from north-west to south-east, about 61 miles. Bounded on the 
north by Akola and Amraoti Districts, on the south by the Penganga^ 
river and the Nizam’s Dominions, on the east by Wiin District, apdian 
the west by Bulddna District. Area, 2958 square miles; populatioi^ ift 
1867, 276,408 souls. The ancient town of Basim is the administra¬ 
tive headquarters of the District, ^d also of the tdluk of the saiA4 
name. A good metalled road connects the town with Akola station 
on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 50 miles north; a similar 
road leads to Hingoli, 27 miles south, a 6antonment*of tl»e Hyderabad 
contingent. , ' 

* Physical Aspects. —Bdsim, the more westerly of the tjyo tdluks of the 
District, is a rich tableland about 1000 feet above sea* lev^l. Eusad, 
the eastern idluk, is mainly a succession of low hills covei;pd .with 
poor grass. The soil of the hollows between the hills •is usually 
of the best quality. Many of the hill peaks rise to a height of 2000 
feet. Iron ore is plentiful throughout the high lands; ^and along the 
ranges’of the Pusad tdluk stretch wide slopes cf woodland containing 
many patches Si young teak, almost all shoots from stumps of old 
trees, about 12 mches in girth 6 feet •from the ground, and afcout 
20 feet high. No valuable timber now exists.* The best * is to 
be found between the Pds and the Penganga rivers. The area of 
unreserved forqsts is 261 square miles. Several of the forest tfrees 
yield gums, dyes, and medicines, and the jungles supply abundant 
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fuel. The mango, the mahud, and other fruit trees are found in all the 
village lands except those of the 'Ntsitm’J>argands. Jhe two principal 
rivers are the Pds and the Kdta Pdma, mountain streams which rise 
close 'to each other at the village of Kdta, north of Bdsim town. 
The Pds flowing south falls into the Penganga after a course of 
about 64 miles. The Kdta Pdrna flowing north enters Akola District 
near Mhdn, after forcing its way through a deep gorge. The old 
military road between Jalna and Nagpur intersects the District from 
south-west to north-cast. The larger wild animals are tigers, leopards, 
bears, wild hog, several ypieties^of deer; small game abounds. 

History. —The only materials for the early history of the District are 
such as may possibly be found on fi’rtjier examination of the Jjin and 
Buddhist sculptured temples of Sirpur and Pusad, etc. According to 
historic tradition, the Jains were in power immediately before the 
Muhammadan .in\jasion by Ald-ud-Dfn, a.d. 1294, who subjugated 
Ellichpur arid its dependencies in which Bdsim was included. Thence¬ 
forward, though with intervals of partially regained independence, the 
country continued subject to Muhammadan rule till 1596, when Berar 
was ceded to Prince Murdd on behalf of his father, Akbar, by Chan 
Sultdna, regent for her son. The condition of affairs calliijg for 
Akbar’s presence, he personally visited the Deccan in 1599, and con¬ 
solidated his conquests by making Berar an Imperial Subah, of which 
/ Bdsim formed’ a Sarkdr (Division). It does not appear to have been 
the scene of any remarkable event influencing the fortunes of its rulers. 
Th^e hills’north of the Penganga are inhabited by Hatkars— JBargi 
Dhangars, or ‘ the shepherds with the spears.’ These men, in 1600, held 
<>way in the country round Bdsim, apd are described as a ‘ refractory and 
perfidious ’ race. They were, in truth, clans under highland chiefs, who 
owned little more than nominal allegiance to the lowland rulers, whether 
Hindu or Muhammadan; and thus they continued till the introduction 
of British, rule. After the death of Akbar, the Mughal emperors main¬ 
tained their au^ority with more or less vigour till about 1670, when the 
karhattd ^rays became frequent*. In 1671, Pratdp Rdo, a general of 
Sivajf, plundered as far east as Karinja, just beyond the north-east corner 
of Bdsim District, and^first exacted from the village officers a pledge to 
pay t/iattih. After the death of Aurangzeb, chauth and sardesh mukhi 
were^ formally CTdnted (1717) to the Marhattas by Farrukh Siyyar. In 
1724, (jliin Knilich Khdn, viceroy of the Deccan, under the title of 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk, gained, the cromiing victory over the' Imperial party, 
whiCh gave him the supremacy in the Province, which he and his descen¬ 
dants'* thereafter htld in part ownership with the MarhattdS, who took 
60 per cent of the revenue when they could. In 1795, the Marhattds 
confpelled the acceptance 'Of onerous terms of accommodation entailing 
large cessions of territory, of which Umirkhed in Bdsim District was a 
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portion, and a cash payment of ;^3,ooo,ooo. That portion of Berar 
made over to the Nizdm by the partition treaty of 1804 included Bdsim, 
whicl^ was plundered by Pinddris in 1809. The Ndiks of the District, 
too, had become breakers instead of guardians of the peace, and in 
Nowsdjf Ndik Muski gave battle to the Nizdm’s regular troops under 
Major Pitman before Umarkhed. ^ He was driven into his stronghold 
Nowa (garrisoned by 500 Arabs), which was carried by assault after a 
gallant defence, and Nowsdji Naik was sent to Hyderabad, where he died. 
By the treaty of 1822, between the British and th? Nizdm, Umarkhed 
pargand, which had belonged to the J’eshw4 was transferred to the 
Nizdm. The administration of Hyderabad State for many years of 
this century had fallen into great^disorder, and the British Govern¬ 
ment had to advance the pay of the cohtingent maintained in accord¬ 
ance with the treaty of 1800, although they had other unsatisfied claims 
against the Nizdm. To meet these difficulties, the Iseaty of 1853 was 
concluded, whereby the Districts (of which Bdsjpi is one) nojv knoyn 
as Berar were,assigned to the British. This treaty has Ijeen modified 
by a second treaty in 1860-61., InP 1859, a band of plundering 
Robillds was pursued by a detachment of the Hyderabad Contingent 
into the village of Chichamba, near Risod, in Bdsim idluk, where 
behind walls they resisted an assault by the fatigued troops, in which 
Captain Mackinnon was killeds • 

Population. —The Census of 1867 shows a population of 276,40^, 
and an area of 2958 square miles. The Administrative R^por? fou 
1876-77 returns an estimated population in that year of 301,284, of whom 
186,298 were males and 114,986 females; average density, 102 per square 
mile; number of Hindus, 270,503 ; Muhammadans, 15,293 ; Buddhists,' 
447; Christians, 5; aborigines, 15,036. No separate classification of 
Hindus is available, but the Kunbi cas^ forms the mamrity. The 
Hatkars {Bargi Dhangars), who inhabit (speaking generally) the^liills 
on the north bank of the Penganga, are independent in bearing, and of 
fine physique, closely resembling ea^h other—a fact P»hich may be* 
accounted for by the constant and exclusive intermarriage of dieir three 
great families. They do not allow the hair on the face to be cud Tf a 
male Hatkar die of wounds received in battle or •the chase, his corpse 
is burned with his feet to the east, otherwise hg is buried sitting cross- 
legged with a small piece of gold in the mouth. Women who idia* in 
childbirth are burned, others are buried. Widows can contract a pdt ^ 
marriage; a man ,can only have one lagan, Buf several pdt wi^s. 
Hatkars will not eat the flesh of the cow or the pig. Their gcxi is 
called Khandoba. The Niiks of this District are principally Hat¬ 
kars. Their power was broken by Brigadier Sutherland, under whq^e 
orders offenders failing to surrender themselves by a given date were 
hanged. . . * , 
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BAsim town is resorted to at certain seasons by pilgrims desirous to 
bathe in the Padma Tirtha tank. Risod is said to have been originally 
known as Rishi wut Kshetr, or ‘the place of all the Rishis ’; but the 
mpst famous shrine is that of Anturiksh Parasndth at Sirpur. The 
population of Mangnil Pfr is largely MusalmAn. Ruined mosques and 
other buildings attest its former prosperity. 

The principal towns are—Bdsim, population (according to Admini¬ 
strative Report, 1876-77), 9296; Umarkhed (Census of 1867), 5753 j 
Mangrdl Pfr, 5753 -' Risod, 4716; Sirpur, 3515; Piisad, 3497.^ 

Agriculture.—T\it staple crcps are cotton and jodr (great millet), 
neither of which require much rain. The cotton is all banni, or the 
best and earliest kind. Considd)-able quantities of coarse rice are 
grown on unirrigated land, which has to be manured for the crop. 
Good land does not require a thorough ploughing more than once every 
seventh year, inferior land every third year. In the Basim taluk the 
autumn crops are estimated to cover of the cultivated area—the ' 
spring crops, 5 the estimate for the Piisad tdluk is, for autumn, J, and 
spring, J. The country about Mangnil Pfr and Piisad formerly supplied 
the Hyderabad Contingent with horses; but since Arab horse% have 
been substituted, the stock has not been kept up, and at preseni there 
are not 100 horses in the District fit for troopers. Many of the carts, 
in Piisad*'/d/a-fe especially, have stone Wheels; but carts are only re¬ 
quired to carry the harvest, pack-bullocks, buffaloes, and camels being 
. -ised' for,ordinary traffic. In 1876-77, 937,516 acres were under cultiva¬ 
tion. The most important crops were jodr, 307,824 acres; cotton, 
,'»2 i,i 69; wheat, 101,705; gram, 87,407; til, 29,528; hemp or flax, 
3395 ; castor-oil plant, 4449; sugar-cane, 1693; rice, 7256; sdma (a 
millet), 22,530; opium, 1508. In 1869 there were 3758 wells in the 
District, of which 1136 wer^ in bad repair. Thfi uncertainty of reach¬ 
ing fvater at all, or of its being fit for use if reached, renders the 
construtiion of wells hazardous and costly. Under Muhammadan rule, 
the revenue v'fis generally farmed out, and all proprietary rights were 
vested in^he sovereign, though no doubt minor prescriptive privileges 
were acknowledged. The Bombay system of survey and settlement has 
now been introduced into the Province. It confers absolute proprietary 
rights on the registered .revenue-payer, on certain conditions; and the 
assessment is only subject to enhancein* nt after the expiry of the 
agreed term, and not then unless upon good reason shown. ‘ During 
the rule of the Peshwh, extravagant life-grants were .made to Brdhmans 
and. Pandits, mogt of whom contrived to have them transmitted to 
heirs. Rent rates—the average rate for lantf suited for cotton is is. 
pqr acre; for wheatdan^, is. 3d.; for jodr, is.; opium, 7s.; rice, 4s.; 
gram, is. 6d. The wage of skilled labour is is. 6 dt per day; of un¬ 
skilled labour, 6d.* Prices in 1876-77 were — for cotton, 2^ sirs per 
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rupee; wheat, i6 sers ; gram, 20 sers; jodr, 20 sen. A plough bullock 
costs ; a sheep,* 6s. 

Manufactures and Trade. —The chief manufactures of the District are 
coarse cotton cloth, blankets, and a little paper. The numbea pf 
cotton handlooms in 1876-77 was 3642, and of looms for wool, 1870. 
The principal exports are cottoi^ and wheat, which go to Bombay; 
gums, dyes, and forest produce are sent to Hingoll. The chief trad¬ 
ing towns are Bdsim and Umarkhed; the principal fairs are held at 
Risdd, Sirpur, Malegaon, Pdsad, Umarkhed, Taleg^on, and Nagartds. 
There are in the District 245 miles of made road. 

Administrdtion. —The total area professionally surveyed up to 1877 
was 1,6^,691 acres, of which 937,'^^ were under cultivation, 176,054 
cultivable, 175,513 grazing land, 348,608 uncultivable waste. Some 
cultivators, where the land is hilly and poor, have thrown up their 
leases, and the assessment may need reconsideratJbn? ^ixty-three 
*village4,|jeld under the Waste Land Rules, on an area of 147,71^ acr^, 
yield a revenue of The number of villages on the.Government 

rent roll is 951. The land revenue for* 1876-77 was ;^S3,S33; total 
gross revenue, £6s,jT2. . 

The Oistrict is administered by a Deputy-Commissioner and assis¬ 
tants, European and Native. There are 3 revenue Subdivisions, 
Dakditi and robbery have mudh decreased under British rule; some 
increase of petty thefts in 1876-77 is ascribed to the high price of grain, 
caused by exports to famine Districts in the west and south oj Infti^, 
There is one small receiving jail, from which prisoners are transferred 
to the central jail at Akola ; daily average of inmates, 22-23 j expendi¬ 
ture per head, ;^ii, 12s. Of the to«il number of convicts, 122 were 
Hindus, 31 Muhammadans, 4 Buddhists or Jains, and 70 ‘ others.’ The 
Muhammadans, who aA only as 1 to 17 oj the Hindu, population, are 
as I to 4 of the convicts. There were in 1876-77, 83 ( 3 overnn»ent 
an^ aided schools, with 2844 pupils; and a central book depot, with 
several branches. The only municip^Jity is Bisim tov%; population 
within municipal limits, 9296 ; receipts for 1876-77, ;^3SS ; incidence 
of municipal taxation per head of population, 9d. * 

Meteorological Aspects. —The climate of Basim is» preferred fo that of 
the other Districts in Berar; the hot wind which blows ^during the day 
in the summer months is succeeded at night by a cool breeae. Highest 
shade temperature^at Bdsim in May, 104" F.; lowest in December, 63°; 
rainfall for 1876, 30-54 inches, which was belc^, the average 29 
pches fell from June to September. The principal diseases ,arc 
fevers, bowel complaint?, and cholera. Ratio of deaths per looo of 
population, 32-1. Two Government dispensaries and one civil hospital 
afforded medical lelief in 1876 to 7048 patients; 11,901 persons were 
vaccinated by the vaccine department or at the civil fiispensaries. 
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Bdsim.—Municipal town in Berar, headquarters of District and 
tdluk of same name. Lat. 20° 6' 45" n., long. 77° t\' e.; height above 
sea level, 1758 feet; pop. (1876) within municipal limits, 9296 j distant 
S§, miles south-south-east from Alfola, on the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway, and 27 miles north from the military station of Hingoli; good 
metalled roads connect it with both these places. It is said to be a very 
old town, founded by Wachh, a Risni, and originally named after him 
Wachh Gulin. A legend tells of a king, Wasiiki, affected with leprosy, 
who was cured by Bathing in a pool outside the town, which he enlarged 
to a tank, known as Padma Tlirtha, still largely resorted to for bathing 
in. It is said"to petrify articles exposed to its action. The Desmukhs 
of Basim, in the 17th century, re'feived large grants of land •and per¬ 
quisites from the Mughal Emperor, and the family have always been 
of some consideration in South Berar. After the Bhonsla ceased to 
receive a share (- 4 ^) of the revenue of the pargand, the Nizam stationed 
troops and established a mint at Bdsim. The most striking jjuildings* 
are the temple and tank of Balaji, constructed about loo years ago by 
Bhawdni Kdlu, a general of th% Bhonslas. The town has a post office, 
police station, and two good Government schools. Municipal revenue 
(1876-77), ; incidence of municipal taxation, 9d. per kead of 

population. 

Basinakonda.—A rock in the Madanapalli tdluk, Cuddapah District, 
Madras; height, 660 feet above the town of Madanapalli, or 2800 feet 
jbdve s^a level. On the summit stands a pagoda to Vekatashaswdmi, 
who is supposed to have placed one foot here while travelling to 
Tripatty, the other foot resting on Gandikdt. 

Basi Tang' (or Toung). —Mountain range in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, Bengal. Principal peak, Basitang (21° 31' n. lat, and 92° 29 
E. long.); height, 2181 feet., The hills are very steep,thickly covered 
withi jungle," and uninhabited by men. 

Baskhdrl.—Town in Fyzabad District, Oudh; 9 miles west of Birhar, 
and 50 miles.‘south-east of Fyzabad. Founded by a famous Muham- 
ma'dan sSiint, named Makhdum Ashraf, about 1388 a.d., and still 4 n 
thb pbssession of his descendants. Pop. (1869), Hindus, 1894, and 
Muhammadans, 612-—total, 2506; 3 mosques and 3 Hindu temples; 
police station; ^Government school. 

Sasmangi.—Hill in Tumkur District, Mysore State. Crowned with 
fortifications, and containing on its summit a temple of Bhasmangeswara. 
Repossesses a perepilial supply of water. A few of the wild tribe of 
Betjars live half-way up, and cultivate the fields below. Lat. 13° 44' n., 
long. 77° 6' E. ‘ 

,Bdsoda. —Nativa. St^te in the Bhopal Agency, under the Central 
India Agency and the Government of India; originally a feudatory of 
Sihdhia. In 1817* it was seized by Sindhia, but was restored by order 
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of the British Government, an(i all connection with Gwalior has since 
ceased. It pays do tribute, and is now directly under the British 
Government. The capital of the State is in lat. 23° 50' 50" n., apd long. 
77' 5s' E. The Nawdb,(Amar Alf Khan), a Pathdn by descenf,is 
an intelligent and energetic ruler. Area, 68 square miles; estimated 
pop. (1875), 5440; revenue, The military force consists of 3 

guns, 8 artillerymen, 12 sowdrs, and 60 policemen. 

Basorhi. — Pargand in Bara Banki District, OudJ^; bounded on the 
north by Daryabad, on the south by Mawai Maholdra, and on the west 
by the Kalydni river. Area, 34 square nfiles, ofVhich 25 are cultivated, 
the principal Crops being rice, wheat, and barley ; pop. (1^69), Hindus, 
18,585, and Muhammadans, 4369—Jotal^ 22,954, of whom 11,577 are 
males and 11,377 females; number of villages, 44, of which 14J are 
held under tdlukddri and 29J under zamtnddri tenure^ average density 
of population, 675 per square mile. • 

Bdsrdt—^Village on the Bidyddharf river, in the Twenty-four Pdrgande, 
Sundarbans, Bengal, and a station o^n the Calcutta‘and South- 
Eastern Railway; 20 miles from Calcutta, and 8 from Port Canning. 
Lat. 22° 22' N., long. 88 ° 37' e. Important depot of the thnber trade of 
the Suritiarbans, and the scene of a weekly market (hdt), at which rice 
and stores of all kinds are sold. It was here that the celebrated faklr^ 
Mobrah Ghdzi, who overawed \he wild beasts and rode through the 
jungles on a tiger, settled while the place was yet in the heart of fhe 
forest. His protection is, to this day, invoked by woodcutter* befor-f^ 
entering the jungle. The legend of Mobrah Ghdzf and his connection 
with the present wealthy family of landholders in the Bdruipur Sub¬ 
division, in which Bdsrd is situated. Is given in the Statistical Account 
of Bengal, vol. i. pp. ii^, 120. 

Basnir {Abu-sariir or Ibn Batuta, Baceler, Bdsilory—H^'nn in the 
Kdnddpur tdluk. South Kanara District, Madras. Lat. 13° 4 o '* n ., 
loiTg. 75° 10' E.; pop. (1871), 1570; houses, 326. Now almost deserted, 
but once a large walled town with a fort and temple, and lhentioned,as 
an'important trading place by all the Arabian geographers. The.waljs 
and water-gates still remain in good preservation. , 

Bassein.—Island off the coast of the Konkan, Bombay Presidency, 
separated by a narrow channel from the mainknd. It lies between 
19° 20' arid 19° 28' N. lat, and between 72° 48' apd 72° S4' e. I 5 ng.; 
being about ii mjles in length from south-east to north-west, and 3 
in breadth; estimated area, 35 square mil^s. With the exception «f 
two rugged hills of considerable size, the surface of tfee island is flat,, 
and its soil rich, yielding crops of rice, plantain, sugar-cane, and fdn 
(Piper betel). 

Bassein (lVas<k).—Chief town of the Subdivision of the sam,e 
name in Tdnni District, Bombay; about 5 miles from the Bassein 
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Road Station on the Bombay, Baroda, ^nd Central India Railway, and 
28 miles north of Bombay. Lat. 19° 20' 20" N., long. 72° 51' 20" E.; 
population (1872), 4063; municipal income (1874-75), ;^567 ;„rate of 
t«]&tlon, IS. 2|d. per head of the population (9356) within municipal 
limits. Sub-judge’s court, post office, and dispensary. 

Bassein early attracted the noticej,of the Portuguese, as the river or 
strait separating the island from the mainland was a convenient 
rendezvous for shipping. In 1534, Bassein, with the land in its 
neighbourhood, was ceded to them by Bahddur Shdh, King of Guzferit, 
and two years later the fort wa.s built. For more than two centuries 
Bassein remained in the hands of the Portuguese, aitd during this 
time it rose to such prosperity that the city came to be culled the 
Court of the North, and its nobles were proverbial for their wealth 
and magnificence. With plentiful supplies of both timber and stone, 
Bassein was adorned by many noble buildings, including a cathedral, 
5 convents, 13 churches, and an asylum for orphans. The dwellings 01 
the Hidalgos, or aristocracy, who alone were allowed to live within the 
city walls, are described (1675) aa stately buildings, two storeys high, 
graced with covered balconies and large windows. Towards the end of 
the 17th centurj' Bassein suffered severely from outbreaks of the plague, 
so deadly that in 1695 one-third of the population was swept away. 
In spite*of.the general decay of Portuguese power in the 17th century, 
■Bassein, as late as 1720, would seem to have retained much of its 
prosperity. In that year the population is returned at 60,499 souls, 
and the revenue a few years later (1729) at as much as ;;{^4S,7o6 
(Xer. 914,125). But the wealth of one city was unable to stay the 
advance of Marhattd power. In 1739 (February 17), Chimndji Appd, 
a distinguished Marhatta general, at the head of a powerful army, 
appeared before Bassein. 1 After a siege of thre'6 months, conducted on' 
bofti sides with the greatest skill and courage, the garrison was forced 
to capitulate, and the town and District of Bassein passed into the 
hands of thd" Peshwd. Under the Marhattds, Bassein became the chief 
place in their territories between the Bdnkot river and Daman; but 
they did not long keep possession of the city. In 1780, after a siege 
of twelve days, Bassein was captured by a British army, under the 
command of General tGoddard. By the treaty of Salbai (1782) it was 
r&tdred to’the Marhattds; and in 18 j 8, on the overthrow and deposi¬ 
tion of the last of the Peshwds, it was resumed l^y the English and 
ic.corporated with Tdnnd District of the Bombay Presidency. 

Of old Bassein, the walls and ramparts remain in a state of good 
preservation. Within the enclosure, the ruins of the cathedral of the 
Dominican convent, of the Jesuit Church of St. Paul, and of St. 
Anthony’s Church, built as early as 1537, can still be identified.—(&« 
t)r. Da Cunha’s Antiquities of Bassein. Bombay, 1876,) 
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Here was concluded, in 18,02, the important treaty by which the 
Peshwii agreed to*maintain a British subsidiary force, thus virtually 
dissolving the Marhattd confederacy. , 

Bassein. — A District in Pegu Division, British Burma, l^^riig 
between 15° 44' 30" and 17° 59' 15" n. lat., and between 94° 15' and 
95° 40' 15" E. long.; area, 651^ square miles; population in 1872, 
322,689 souls. Bounded on the north by Henzada District lying east, 
and Sandoway west of the Arakan Hills; on the south and west by the 
Bay of Bengal; and on the east by Thon-Khwa and a network of creeks. 
The headquarters of the District are at*Basseift town, situated on the 
river of the sSme name. 

Physical Aspects .—Bassein Distri<:t is,in shape an irregular parallelo¬ 
gram, extending northwards from the Bay of Bengal, and divided into 
two very unequal parts by the Arakan Hills. The western portion forms 
a narrow mountainous strip; the eastern is a stretcli of alluvial land 
traverse^ by three large branches of the Irawadi (irrawaddy), which fl»w 
nearly parallel* to one another into the sea. Of this tracts the northern 
and largest portion as far south as .Ngapiitaw is well watered and very 
fertile; the southern portion consists of cultivated plsrins and large 
wastes*of forest, gradually merging into low marshy grtf)und, cut up into 
numerous islands by the network of tidal creeks uniting the mouths of 
the Irawadi. The coast-line Stretches from the mouth ‘of the Khwa. 
river in about lat. 17° 34' n., and long. 94° 37' f,., for no miles p«a 
south-westerly direction to Cape Negrais; thence it inclines •outh 
east for 9 miles to Pagoda Point, the southern extremity of the Arakan 
Hills. In parts, the coast-line consists of a gently shelving sandy beach, 
backed by undulating forest land; be/ond Cape Negrais, where the hills 
enter the sea abruptly, forming a bold and rugged escarpment, the 
coast is rocky. From Hmawdeng westv^rds stretches % flat beach 
bordered with grassy plains, which end in mangrove swamps, intersected 
in,every direction by tidal inlets. The chief rivers are—the Pyamalaw, 
with its two mouths, the Pyamalaw and the Pyengthalii; fhe Rwe, with 
thte small Daye-bhyii mouth; and the Bassein, with the Thekkay-^houng 
mouth. The Pyamalaw leaves the Kyiinpat at Shwe-loung,^nd flows 
for some distance north-west and west before it tifrns to the sea. The 
Rwe river is formed by the junction of several creeks. All these are tidal 
streams, and some are entirely dependent upon the Ira^?adi foi' tlfeir 
water supply. T|fe Bassein river, though it leaves the Irawadi some 
miles above Henzada and is connected .with it by many streamlsts, 
receives much of its water from the eastern slopes of,the Arakan Hillsj 
and is the only mouth used by large sea-going vessels ascending as far 
as Bassein town. The whole country south of*i7°V. lat., except to the 
west of the Arakan Toma hills, and in their immedjjite neighbourhood 
on the east, consists of groups of islands formed by innumerable creeks 
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and bifurcations, some of which are nayigable by steamers, some only 
by canoes. The principal hills are the Arakan moufttains, across which 
are several passes only practicable in dry Aveather. The most northern 
pas§, which is entirely in this District, is the Bhawral, from the 
junction of the Tsald and Bhawmi streams to Thit-nan-kd on the 
Thien. The highest point is only 4270 feet above the sea. Farther 
south there are two passes by the Kyoung-tha and TsHeng-ma rivers; 
the crest of the first is 381, and of the second 284, feet above sea level. 

The character and resources of the forests are still unknown. There 
are large tracts of mangrove and evergreen forest. The chief timber 
trees are pyen 'g-gado (Xylia dolabriformis), sha (Acacia catechu), toung- 
pien (Artocarpus sp.), thdtka ^QuercUs semiserrata). The quantity of 
teak found is small. A considerable area east of Ngapdtaw on the 
Bassein river, and a tract of country stretching northward from Bassein 
town, consist of laterite beds, covered to some depth by sandy deposits. 
A remarkable patch of calcareous sandstone occurs on the west coast of 
the District; 'the nummulitic or eocene group of rocks is well developed. 
In the south these have been termed the ‘Negrais’beds. In some 
places flaggy ^nd massive sandstone abounds, in others, sections are 
exposed of highly altered shales and sandstones, and occasionillly the 
sandstone is seen converted into a flinty rock. All these beds are 
internally silicified. These rocks have a peculiar greenish hue, 
whk;h towards the north changes into a bluish tinge. Subordinate 
to the uandstone stratum an irregular bed of conglomerate occurs, 
but it forms a marked bed in one place only, viz. near Ywot-pa. It 
is here that the ‘ mud volcano ’ of the charts is situated; but it has no 
connection with volcanic action' properly so called, and neither lava, 
ashes, nor volcanic rocks are seen about it. In appearance it is a low 
mound, and is rfow considened as the ‘ vent for a very feeble discharge 
of marsh gas.’ In the southern portion of the Arakan range, limestone 
occurs in extensive masses. In some parts above this there is an 
intensely hat'd ferruginous bed of conglomerate, characterised by 
numerous quartz pebbles. Soapstone is found in the Arakan Hills, chiefly 
on their eastern slopes. Most of the lime used in the District is pro¬ 
cured from a locality a few miles below Ngapii-taw on the Bassein river. 
The quantity i& inexhaustible, the quality good, and access easy. 

'^Hisiory.—L\ti\e is known of the ear'y history of the District. 
Ptolemy, in his sketch of the hydrography of India beyond the Ganges, 
safys: ‘ From the range of Mseandrus flow down alk the rivers beyond 
.Gafiges, until you come to the river Besynga.’ This Besynga has been 
identified with the Bassein branch of the Irawadi, and the Mons 
Mseandrus with' Ybma^doung, the range forming the backbone of 
Amkan. In old^. Talaing histories the ‘ 32 cities* of Bassein * are 
mentioned in 625 a.d. as forming part of the kingdom of Pegu. About 
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1250 A.D. the-Talaing princess, Um-madan-df, ascended the throne; 
but a few years later Bassein was conquered by the Burmese. In 1289 
A.D., ^according to Taking history, Bassein again passed to Pegu. 
When Razadhierit, the greatest monarch of the Taking, became kipg 
(1383 A.D.), Louk-bya, Governor of Myoung-mya, proposed to assist 
the Burmese in conquering Pegu; and the acceptance of his offer led to 
incessant warfare between the two kingdoms. In 1686 the Governor 
of Madras determined to Establish a settlement in Negrais, then con¬ 
sidered a portion of Arakan; but the first expedition proved unsuccessful. 
In 1687, however, Negrais was taken possession of in the name of the 
East India Company, but no settlement was made there until 1753. 
At this«time the war between the •Burmese and Peguans, which ended 
in the complete subjugation of the latter, was ^t its climax. Both 
Burma and Pegu sought British aid, which was refused impartially; 
later on, it was urged that we should side with th^ BUnpese, as the 
Taking ^had succeeded in obtaining the assistance of our rivals tjje 
French, who then had a settlement at Syriam below Rangoon. The 
King of Burma sent ambassadors ^o Ntgrais, who were escorted from 
Bassein by Captain Baker, then in charge of the British factory in that 
town. aSoon after this (1775), a mission was despatched to the Burmese 
King, in order to obtain a formal grant of Negrais and the site of 
the Bassein factory, as it was* considered that the whol^ cotmtry had^ 
passed to the Burmese monarchy. Unfortunately, about this time^tlje 
British ships near Rangoon had been forced to aid the Taking ^ and the < 
Burmese King could not forgive this treachery, as he considered it. 
The English authorities insisted on absolute neutrality, but their local 
agents were in consequence suspectec^by both sovereigns. In 1757, a 
cession of Negrais and of ground at Bassein was obtained in perpetuity, 
as it was thought. 10*1759, the Negrais establishmenl was withdrawn, 
and only a few persons were left in charge of the island and o# the 
Company’s property. Captain Southey, their superintendenf, landed 
October 5, 1759; and on the 7th,,when all the E^iropeans were* 
assembled to meet the Burmese authorities, they were tredtherously 
attacked and murdered, only one making his escape. In if60,’ a 
mission was sent to obtain redress, but it was of no avail^ and the 
Burmese King absolutely prohibited our return ^o Negrais. From this 
date until the first Burmese war, the British Government took mo 
further steps towards forming a settlement in the District. During 
that war, Bassein Iqwn was captured and retained pntil the evacuatjpn 
of Pegu, in accordance with the terms 'of the treaty of Yand%bfi. 
During the second Burtnese war the town was again taken by our 
troops, and has remained in the possession of tha Bdtish ever sinc^. 
During the time^of the 'annexation of Pegu, the whole of Bass^m 
District was a prey to anarchy; the British troops wire kept within the 
VOL. I. * ** . 
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limits of the seaport towns and frontiqr stations, and in the interior 
numerous bandit chiefs set up independent authoiity, claiming to be 
offices of the Burmese King deputed to regain the country. A kind 
fcivil war began; in one instance animosity was carried so far 
against the English, that the villages on the banks of the Irawadi 
which had supplied our steamers witji fuel were destroyed. The great 
object of the British at this crisis was to rid the country of these gangs,' 
to afford protection to its inhabitants, and restore their confidence in 
British rule. At this time there were no local officers owning obedience 
to us. In January 18^3, Cap'.'ain Fytche, the Deputy Commissioner, 
succeeded in dispersing a force which had kept the whole country in 
the south and south-east in a state of terror. He first attacked this 
gang on Negrais island, and afterwards followed it up northwards into 
the Shweloung township, destroying its three chief stations. Later a 
rebel band, under Mengyi Moung Gnydn, the former governor of 
BasseinJ was utterly routed, and its leader slain. By the begmning of 
March 1853,‘the lower tracts were freed from the large marauding parties 
which had hitherto occupied tfiem,<-and only straggling bands of robbers 
remained. In January' 1854 fresh disturbances broke out. Two men 
named Shwe Td and Kyaw Zan Hla, aided by a Buddhist' priest, 
assembled a number of desperate characters from the borders of the 
t- District, and' succeeded in seizing the large towns of Dounggyf, 
Ngathaing-Khyoung, and Regyi. The outbreak was speedily crushed 
‘''by the Kipid and decisive action of Major Fytche, who with a smalt 
military force of Europeans and 400 Native troops, aided by detach- 
, ments under Major Baker and Lieutenant Shuldham, completely 
defeated the insurgents, whose leaders were either killed or captured. 
From this time there has been no serious endeavour to expel the 
British, and the^District ha?, enjoyed comparative rest. 

Population,etc .—By the Census of 1872, the population was returned at 
322,689 souls. Classified as to race, there were—Burmese, 208,551; 

' Karengs, 92J061 ; Takings, 14.,540; Shans, iCoi ; Arakanese, 1056; 
IJindps, including those of mixed parentage, 711; Muhammadans, 
2649; KJtyengs, 780; Chinese, 454; other races, Europeans, etc., 288. 
In 1875 the Shwe-loung and Pantanaw townships were separated from 
Bassein. Thepopulatbn in 1876, according to the Thd-gyi’s rolls, was 
302,858 souts, comprising—Burmese and Arakanese, 198,247; Karengs, 
87,093; Takings, 9^35; Shans, 1785; Khyengs, 92^5; Hindus, 1264; 
Muhammadans, 2638 ; Chinese, 1033; other races, 438. Here, as else- 
„wlifere throughou,t the Province, except in Mergui, the males outnumber 
the females. In 1876 there were 157,142 of the former to 144,715 of 
tr’ie latter. This disproportion is caused by immigration from Madras, 
Chittagong, Chin^, etc. The immigrants bring no wives with them, but 
marry Burmese women, whom they leave behind on their return to 
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their own country. In formes years, the Takings mustered strongly, 
but the conquesf by the Burmese King, Aloungbhiira, and the 
cruelty exercised towards them by their rulers, whom they had irritated 
by siding with the Englijh during the first Burmese war, drove mjftiy 
into exile, and more than decimated the number of those who could 
not escape. The Karengs in thisjDistrict differ only from those living 
in the hills of Tenasserim^by having adopted the Burmese mode of 
cultivation. The Shans are settlers from the north; many of the 
Muhammadans, and the majority of Hindus, are mere sojourners in 
quest of money to be spent in their own land. 1 'he Khyqpgs live chiefly 
in the hills td the north-west, the trijje stretching far away into Upper 
Burma ^nd Arakan. (See Arakmt Hill Tracjs.) The principal 
occupations of the inhabitants are agriculture, carried on in the 
large plains of the District, and fishing along the sea^cojist and in the 
numerous ponds, rivers, and tidal creeks in the south. * 

The i\pmber of towns and villages in 1876 ^ras 1455. T^ie mdfet 
important are’— Bassein, the headquiyters station, anj one of the 
chief ports of the Province, on the‘Bassein river, 75 miles from the sea 
(population in 1876, 22,417); Lemyet-hna, lat. 17° 35' n.) long. 95° 13' 
30" E.,*on the banks of the Bassein river (populatioti in 1876, 4986); 
Myoung-mya, lat. 16° 35' n., and long. 95° e., situated on the,banks of 
the river of the «ame name (population in 1876, 17177; Ngapiitaw,' 
lat. 16° 32' N., and long. 94° 46' e., on an island of the same namS fh 
the Bassein river, built on the side of a tow range of hills (population 
in 1876, 1010); and Regyi Pandaw, lat. 17° 19' 30" n., and long. 15° 
10' e., on a creek of the same name^ composed of the once separate 
towns of Regyf and Pandaw, and the seat of an important rice trade 
(population in 1876, 3506),—it was here that the Taking army made 
its last stand before its complete defeat by Aloungbhura. • Ngathging- 
Khyoung,Jat. 17° 22' 30" n., and long. 95° 8 ' 30" e., is on the^Bassein 
riijer; its population in 1876 was 2737, chiefly engaged yi an extensive 
rice trade with Bassein ; for some years it was garrisonecf by,a detach- 
mfent of Native Infantry from Bassein, but is now guarded by a ^lolice 
force. Kydnpyaw, laf. 17° 17' N., long. 95° 16' e., on the Daga river 
at the southern entrance of the Regyi creek; fiad a population in 
1876 of 2551, employed in agriculture, trading,^nd fish/ng. ' ^ ^ 

Agriculture, etc.—In 1855-56, the area under cultivation was 134,520 
acres; in 1864-65,this had risen to 186,129, and yi 1874-75 305»902 

acres. In i876-77,‘when a considerable tmct on the east had been ?ut 
off, the cultivated area was 275,840 acres, or of th® total area. The 
area under different crops in 1876-77 was as follows:—Rice, 262,060 
acres; oil-seeds, 16 ; sugai;, 201; cotton, 209 ;«tobacc6, 66 ; betel le^, 
781; vegetables, fruit trees, etc., 31,279 acres. The, staple product^is 
rice, and the average out-turn reaches i4f cwts. per acre. In 1876-77, 
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the gross produce was 187,183 tons, valued at ;^i,o29,5o6. Sesamum 
and tobacco are cultivated to a small extent. Tlie yield of cotton 
averages 83 lbs. per acre. The agricultural stock, notwithstanding the 
transfer of two large townships, has increased,largely. In 1869-70, the 
number of cows, bulls, and bullocks was 33,746; of buffaloes, 78,108 ; 
sheep and goats, 1281; pigs, 23,464; carts, 14,074; ploughs, 23,253. 
By 1876-77, the number of cows, bulls, an(;l bullocks had increased to 
65,475; of buffaloes, to 93,753; of sheep and goats, to 2015; of pigs, 
to 26,098; of carts,to 26,480; ploughs had decreased to 21,174. The 
number of bo^ts has increased from 12,623 to *2,857. The average 
size of a holding is about 15 acres-p-a larger area than is' held farther 
north. Hired labotirers are rarely^ employed; their wages vAy from 
about 16s. with board to without board. As a rule, proprietors 
cultivate their pw,n land, and renting is not common. The produce of 
the District can easily be transported by the sea-water creeks, the natural^ 
m'eans of communicafion, which also irrigate and fertilize tha'country. 
Annually, oif the rise of th? Irawadi, large tracts oT country are 
flooded, and the crops are often destroyed. In order to protect the 
rice land sma^l embankments were formerly raised by the inhabitants, 
but these were too slight and too much localized to be *of any 
permaneijt benefit. Since 1865 large embankments have been, and still 
'are being, niLde by the State along the banks of the Irawadi, and 
ohef along the left bank of the Bassein from its northern mouth is 
complete as far as Ngathaing-Khyoung. 

Manufactures, etc .—The principal manufactures of the District are 
salt, ngapee or salt-fish, and pott^ery—the first two mainly on the sea- 
coast in the Ngapiltaw and Myoung-mya townships, and the last in the 
Bassein, Myoung-mya, and Regyi townships., Several saline plains 
occur within a 'distance of«S or 10 miles from the sea-coast, and in 
the allv^vial delta; and wherever these are in the vicinity of creeks, 
salt is prepared by means of solar evaporation and boiling. The pots 
in which, it is boilfed contain about 4I gallons of brine each, and at 
eweryt evaporation yield about 7 lbs. of salt. The salt manufacture 
is carried on for about four months, and the average produce of one 
pot during the season is 1350 lbs. The salt is sold on the spot for 
the preparatjoh of salf fish and ngapee. The expenditure during a 
season for a boiling place of 200 pots is about ;^i88, an^the value 
of the salt made, ;^25o—net profit, £,(>2. Several kinds of ngapee 
ai% manufactured, oTf which dhameng is the most important. It is made 
.on*the sea-coask and consists of a mixture,of all kinds of fish and 
prawns, which, as they are caught in the traps, are thrown en masse on 
tt) a raised platform made of bamboo, and left there for about eight 
hfiurs for the water to drain off. By this time decomposition has 
generally set in; the whole mass is then thickly, sprinkled with salt. 
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and crushed and mixed together by hand, when it is ready for market. 
About 4700 lbs. of* salt are required for 100 baskets of ngapee. Large 
pots qnd other kinds of heavy glazed pottery are made at Thit-gnyo- 
gdn, near Bassein town. In a single season— i.e., from January to* 4 .pril 
—two men can turn ouf 1000 pots of sizes, generally sold to traders 
■*on the spot at prices varying from £,\2 to ^13. 

Commerce. —^The trade of Bassein District has enormously increased 
since the British occitpati6n, as the following figures (repeated in 
more detail in the article on Bassein Town) shoW;—Total value of 
exports from Bassein harbour in 1855-5^, ;^S2^44; imports, _;^24,3oo ; 
tonnage of vessels cleared, 2847 tons. In 1865-66—value of exports, 
;^289,9<55; imports, ;^32,876; tormage, 42,163. In 1876-77—^value 
of exports, ;^503,468; imports, ;^44,764; tonnage,*8i,297 tons. Com¬ 
munication is carried on almost entirely by water, and the country 
requires few roads. In the dry season cart tracks leid 4 rom village to 
»village, and during the rains a boat can pass almost everywhere. Total 
length OT inlajid water communication, 387 miles. Thg postal com¬ 
munications are—(i) a monthly servite by the British India Steam 
Navigation Company between Chittagong and Penang, the steamers 
callings at Akyab, Kyouk-hpyd, Sandoway, Bassein, etc.) (2) a service 
twice a week by the steamers of the Irawadi J'lotilla Company 
between Rangoon and Bassein; (3) a service, maintaiMd aut of the 
District ddk portion of the Five-per-cent. Cess Fund, Wee times a^ 
month between Bassein and Ngathaing-Khyoung. There^ is *on(|:« 
newspaper published in the District, at the Bassein town press. 

Revenue, etc. —The actual revenue of the District prior to its 
annexation cannot be accurately asceitained. From local records found 
in the various offices, it appears that the annual revenue furnished 
by Bassein, as it eidsted in Burmese times, was-^(i) house and 
family tax (Burmese and Kareng), ; (2) yoke of oxen, or rice 

land tax,*;^3598; (3) fisheries, ^9203; (4) salt, ;^i338; («) transit 
dues, ;^i 838 ; total, ;^28,2So. Adding two-thjrds ffej the share o^ 
the local officers, the amount paid by the iriliabitants was at least 
;^47,o8o. In 1855-56, the first year in which the revenue tetiirns 
can be depended upon, the amount realized .was This 

was derived from taxes on land, fisheries, s^lt, foresj produce, port 
dues, excise, capitation fees, etc. In 1855-56, the area binder cultiva¬ 
tion (exclusive of ioungya, or hill clearings), the Idnd revenue, and the 
rate of taxation'j^er acre were 134,520 acres, <^21,222, and 3s. ^d. 
respectively. In 1875-76, the number of acres under tillage rose to 
264,320, the income to 5^43,73 2, and the average reift per acre to 3s. 3A 
Under the Burmese, the total demand for the qppitation tax was 
ordered annually by the governor of the Diftrict, the assessment per 
circle being left to the Akhwonwon, and the asses^knent per housi to 
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the discretion of the Thd-gyi. Under English rule each married 
man pays los., and each bachelor betvveen eighteen and sixty (except 
priests, cripples, etc.), 5s. In 1855-56, the yield of this tajc was 
^19,465 ; in 1876-77, ;£‘3 o,53o. In 1876-77, the amount realized by 
the fishery tax was ;^i 0,898. The proceeds of the salt tax are 
decreasing yearly owing to the importation of cheaper foreign salt. 
In 1855, the price per maund of 80'lbs. was 13 annas, or is. 7^d. per 
cwt.; in 1876-77 it was i rupee 6 annas', or 2s. 9d. per cwL The 
excise revenue yidded in 1855-56, ;£'5539; in 1876-77, ;^i2,789. 
The gross Imperial and Provipcial revenue in 1876-77 was ;^i66,646, 
as compared vrith in 1867-68 ; the expenditure in 1876-77, 

;^I9,673, as compared with ;^i3,9‘26 in 1867-68. The Local cevenue 
raised in the District in 1875-77 over and above the Imperial and 
Provincial revenue, excluding the port and dispensary funds and the 
Municipal revenu'h of Bassein town, was £6005. 

Admhnstration .—Ofi the annexation of Pegu, Bassein Disjpct was' 
formed out 9f the Bassein governorship of Burmese times, but there 
was added to it a seaboard stlrip pf country, a portion of Sandoway, 
which extended west of the Arakan Hills to about lat. 18° n. The 
northern part**of this tract was afterwards reunited to Sandoway. In 
1875, the Shwe-loung and Pantanaw townships, in the extreme east 
^ of the Disti^, were taken away. Up>to 1853, the^ country was in 
a very disturbed state, and the civil, officers, aided occasionally by 
few troops from the Bassein garrison, were continually engaged in 
dispersing large gangs of armed marauders. The Deputy-Commissioner 
was in consequence empowered to punish with death all persons 
‘ convicted of complicity in rebellion, and a police force was raised of 
a total strength of 546 men. In 1861, the police battalion was 
disbanded; and.a regular force for the wholb Province, under an 
inspactor-general and District Superintendents, was organized. In 1876, 
this force in Bassein numbered 392 of all ranks, or i policeman to 
.every 23 square milg.s and to evgry 898 of the population ; total cost, 
£Sstj. The principal crime is dakditl or gang-robbery, now confined 
chifcfly'to the Shwe-loung township. Bassein District is divided into 8 
townships,'and these again into revenue circles—Regyf, 12; Tsam-bay- 
rdn, 8; Thaboung, 14; Passein, 8, including Bassein town; Ngapdtaw, 

11 ;cTiii-Kweiig, 10; Myoung-mya, 9. The ar'ministrative staff consists 
of a Deputy-Commissioner, Assistant-Commissioners, and subfirdinates. 
Abgut 1855 the headljuarters of the District wer^ transferred from. 
Bassein to Dalhousie, so cafled in honour of the Governor-General 
tfi whom was due‘the annexation of Pegu. Situated near the mouth 
of ^the Bassein river^ and admirably adapted as a port of call, being 
placed at the natural outlet of a vast tract of fertile; country, it was 
hoped that Dalhou«e would become an important town. In 1856-57, 
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however, the whole site was submerged by a sudden rise of the sea 
consequent on a oyclone, ancf in the same year the headquarters were 
re-tra,nsferred to Basseih, the present station. The new District jail, 
was completed in 1868 at a cost of £it,26o-, there is accommddation 
for 405 male and 16 fSmale prisoners. In 1855, the daily averSge 
number of prisoners of all classes was 317. The average in 1876 was : 
convicted prisoners, 343 males, 5 females—total, 346 ■, under trial, 5 
males, i female—total, (#; debtors, excise prisoners, and revenue 
defaulters, 17: total of all classes, 365 males, 4 females—grand total, 369. 
The total cost to the State was £27,2^-, the,profits derived from jail 
labour were*;^i23i. In i860, a Kareng normal and industrial school 
was opened by the American Bapti«t missionaries, at which, in 1875-76, 
the average daily attendance of b^ys and girls was 160. The Baptist 
Mission have also established village schools, a normal school at 
Bassein, a school for Burmese, etc., all of which^are aided by the 
State. ^In 1874, Government established a middle-class school. The 
number of pupils on March 31, 1876, was 144; average dmly 
attendance, 117. At the cess school m Ngathaing-Khyoung the fees 
are is. per month for boys, and 6d. fo»girls. Primary education is in 
the Imnds of Buddhist monks, and the schools of thdke monks who 
will allow it are examined yearly. * 

Climate, etc .—The climate of Bassein is relaxing, owing^the situation, 
of the District in the delta of the Irawadi, with the «)untry around* 
intersected by tidal creeks, the muddy banks of which are ex^osec^ 
during the greater part of the day. In 1876-77, the total rainfall was 
i02'3i inches. Cholera and fever are reported to be endemic, whilst 
bowel complaints, dropsy, and rheumatism are common. Sraall-pox is 
much spread by inoculation. 

Bassein. — Township on the left bank of the.Bassein river, in 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, Britislf’Burma. Towaitls the.north 
the ground is undulating, but the country to the south i% flat, and 
liighly cultivated with rice. The town of Bassein ligs in the wes| 
aentre. In 1876 the population numbered 17?^; the grass revenue 
was . . * * 

Bassein, —Municipal town, headquarters station, and chief port of 
Bassein District; situated in the delta of the Irawadi, on both banks 
of the Bassein river. Lat. 16° 46' n., long. 94° 48' lo" e.^ popul^tign in 
1876, 21,417. On the left bank of the river,’in the Zh^Khyoung 
quarter, is the* §hwe Md-htaw Pagoda. This* now forms the centre 
of the English fort, and which alsd contains the court-houses, 
treasury, and police office. The other quarters of the town on the 
left bank are Athaygyi, Myothit, and Talaing-IJ.hyoung. The small 
Theng-bhaw-gyeng suburb, containing the ri<fe mills and store yardS of 
the principal merchants, stands on the right baflk. To the eait of 
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Myothit stretches a plain covered with pagodas, monasteries, and 
colossal images in every stage of decay, where the feasts and religious 
assemblies of the inhabitants are held. The port has rapidly progressed 
under * British rule. In 1855-56, the value of rice exported was 
^^43,505, of timber .^£’250, of all other exports ^^8789—total exports, 
^^^52,544; the value of all imports was ^^24,300, and the tonnage of 
vessels cleared, 2847 tons. In 1865-66, the value of rice exported was 
;^285,246, of timber JC352, of all other expbrts ;^4367—total exports, 
^^289,965; the im^)orts were estimated at the tonnage 

of vessels cleared was .42,163,tons. In 1876-77, the value of rice 
exported was ;^'5oo,o42, of timber 144, of all other exports ;^2282— 
total exports, .1^503,468; the valt^'of imports was and 

the tonnage of vessfels cleared, 81,297 tons. Rice forms the chief 
article of export, and is mainly sent to Europe. The quantity 
shipped in i86&-6j was 26,690 tons; in 1876-77, 104,516 tons. Small 
qufintities of timber, cotton, tobacco, and oil-seeds are also eyjorted. 
The chief imp9rts are coal, salt, piece-goods, cotton stuffs, and crocker)-. 
Chinese junks bring small cottsignpaents of tea and silk, mainly for 
the use of th^ Chinese comnfunity. Native craft from the coast of 
Madras bring cocoa-nuts and other articles used by the Madrassees, 
who are employed largely in loading and unloading ships. The 
following desitaption of the busy scene in'the harbour i^ taken from the 
ilpe Book on the trade of British India, 1872-73 to 1876-77 (published 
in. 1878) :j- 

‘ The rice season here resembles in its aspects the rice season else¬ 
where in Burma—creeks crowded with boats laden with paddy, mills 
'at work from morning to night, the surface of the river and creeks 
covered inches thick with paddy husks, and shipping busily taking in 
the cleaned rice from the mills. These rice mills'are a feature in the 
^ ports tof Burma. There is h'othing like them in continentfil India 
(except at* Port Canning, and there the mills are a failure), where the 
rice is husked in' the interior of the Districts by the family of the culti¬ 
vator befole it is sent to the market for disposal. In Burma the 
cultlvathr is too well-to-do to care about undertaking the trouble of 
husking the rice, and. he leaves that to be done by the European 
purchaser at th? port of shipment. The mills are worked by power¬ 
ful ntaehinery Koved by steam; and the coal v hich is required by them 
forms the .main article'of import from foreign countries into Akyab and 
Bas^ein, the latter polt importing also a certain .quantity of salt 
Bass^in is supplied with all her other imports from Rangoon in river 
stfeamers, which ply 'twice a week through the narrow tidal creeks, lined 
with mangrove junglei, which form the Burmese Sundarbans between 
Rangoon and Bassein. I’hese steamers belong to the Irawadi Elotilla 
Company, and are specially constructed for the service. Light as they 
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are in draught, in the dry weather they often stick fast in the mud for 
hours together. The steamers do a very large trade in the carriage 
of passengers and cargo between Rangoon and Bassein, but no record* 
of the actual value of the trade has as yet been attempted.’ • 

Within the last few years telegraphic communication has been estab¬ 
lished between Bassein and Rangoon, and it is proposed to extend the 
line to the mouth of the river, wh*ere ships call for orders. In 1876-77, 
the municipal revenue of fhe town was ;£gTjS. Bassein was utterly 
depopulated in the time of Aloungbhdra (Alompra), and no trust¬ 
worthy records of its early history escist. it is said to have been 
founded in *1249 a.d. by Um-ma-dan-di, a Taking jprincess. From 
the nafural advantages of its site^ i^Jias always been a harbour of con¬ 
siderable importance, and is alluded to as ‘ Cosmin ’ by Ralph Fitch 
and other travellers, who found Rangoon a small village. During the 
first Burmese war, the occupation of the town by fhe, British was 
unopposed, the Burmese governor having set fi»e to it and retreated»to 
Le-myet-hna.« The population gradually returned, and ihe place was 
not abandoned till the conclusion, of war, when the troops were with¬ 
drawn. During the second Burmese wir, Bassein was finally taken by 
assauit. The town has a charitable dispensary and ^wo hospitals, one 
for Europeans and one for natives. A new hospital is now being built. 
The total number of patients*treated in 1876 was 3461^1^ \ 5 hom 264^.^ 
including 10 Europeans, were in-patients. , , 

Bassein. — River in Pegu Division, British Burma; 4he most* 
westerly of the main channels by which the Irawadi reaches the sea. 
Its northern entrance, about g miles above Henzada town, is partially 
closed by a sand-bar. Flowing soufli-west, the Daga leaves it 3 miles 
from the main stream of the Irawadi, to rejoin it again a few miles 
farther on. After th*eir reunion the Panmawadi and otl\,er large tidal 
creeks connect the Bassein by innumer;i6le smaller channels with the 
^ther mouths of the Irawadi, and after a tortuous course of 2 oo miles, 
it falls into the Bay of Bengal at Bagoda Poj^ TfiC banks of the 
fiver are for the most part low, muddy, and covered with jungle; in 
some portions of its course the country is hilly, and the fiver is stucfded 
with rocks and islands. During the rains, the Bassein is navigable 
throughout Haing-gyl, or Negrais Island, Jies at its mouth. Two 
channels, one on each side of it, lead into the river; thCwesterrrfSrms 
a good harbour^ the eastern is rendered dangerous by a rerf of rocks 
projecting from Piirian nearly to Diam9nd IsTaad, facing the meutli 
of the river; 75 miles up the river is Bassein Town, the headquarters 
of the District of the s 5 me name. 

Bastax. —Feudatory State attached to yppftr Godavari District, 
Central Provincps, lying between 17° 46' and 20° 3j' n. lat, and 80" 18 
and 82° 21' E. long. Bounded on the north by Raipur District f on 
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the south by Sironcha; on the east by the Bendra Nawdgafh chiefship, 
under Raipur and the Jeypore State; and on the west by the Ahiri 
•chiefship. Population in 1872, 78,856; area, 13,062 square qiiles. 
The Rajd resides at Jagdalpur, which is also the principal town. 

The extreme length of Bastar is about 170 miles, its breadth 
about 120 miles. In the centre and north-west, the country is very 
mountainous ; on the east extends a tiableland nearly 2000 feet above 
sea level, yielding rich crops wherever it is i-ultivated; while ranges of 
sandstone hills diversify the parts in the south. These ranges all run 
north-west and south-eastb As each ends, generally in a steep declivity, 
another begins from 5 to 15 miles to the south, and runs in a parallel 
direction, till in like manner a third^ine succeeds. Few springswise in 
these hills; great bdulders of vitrined sandstone strew their surface, 
and glitter in the sun with a pinkish hue. Another range, known as 
the Bela Dild, from a particular elevation near Dantiwdra resembling 
a Ijullockls hump, crosses the centre of the dependency, increasing in 
height as it ry.ns due southward, till it culminates in two lofty peaks, 
called Nandiraj and Pitur Rani,‘bettyeen 3000 and 4000 feet above sea 
level. The soil through the greater part of Bastar consists of a light clay 
with an admixture of sand, well adapted to the raising of ric®, but 
requiring a good supply of water. The Indravati, the Sabdri, and the 
/jTal or Tdlpei^'t^he only important rivers, aH fall into the Goddvari. Iron 
or^ of good quality is reported to abound, but it is little worked, as 
the demand is insignificant. 

Before 1872, the most exaggerated ideas were entertained respecting 
the population of Bastar. The Census of that year, though confessedly 
' most imperfect, forms the only basfe we have for a detailed examination 
of the population. It returned a total of 78,856 persons on an area of 
13,062 square miles, residing in 1659 villages or townships, and 41,600 
^ house*; persons per square inKe, 6-04; villages per square mHe, o’i3 ; 
houses pec square mile, 3‘i8; persons per village, 47'53 ; persons per 
house, I‘89; ndmbefof males, 49,745—of females, 38,111. Ethnical 
division—Aboriginal tribes, 48,092 ; Hindus, 29,060; Muhammadans> 
1704. ' The most numerous of the aboriginal tribes is the Gonds 
(45,713), the remainder consisting almost entirely of Bhils. Among the 
Hindus, the Brihmans ijumber 466; the mass of the Hindu popula- 
tion»: aonsisting. of Dhers or Mhars {4977), Malls or Marais (1339), 
Kunbls (agiS), Ahlrs or Gaulis (1115), and Kalars (1465), and other 
cultp'ating or inferior,ckstes. In 1872 there were no,pative Christians. 
The^Brdhmans for the most part dwell in and around Jagdalpur. 
They all eat fish, afrd will drink water from the‘hands of the Gihiras, 
or cowherds. The Gadwds or GadbAs, who are found towards the 
east, subsist by cultivation and by labour. A GadwA woman dresses in 
a singular fashion ; \aking a cloth, 3 feet by 6, made /rom the bark of 
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the karing tree, with broad horizontal bands of red, yellow, and blue, 
she passes it round her waisf, brings it across the shoulder, and then 
fastens it down before the bosom. Next she secures this cloth with a 
girdle composed of not less than 40 separate cords about ao'ipches 
long, with the ends bouRd together and worn in front. She crowns her 
hair with a chaplet of the large white seeds of the kusa grass, often 
twisted with strings of beads; Hlrge earrings of brass w’ire hang from 
the upper cartilage of eacfi ear down to the shoulder, while an earring 
resembling a brass button decorates the lobe of tfle ear. On festivals 
both men and women dance to a fife ajid a digim, and sometimes a man 
and^ woman will step out of the crowd and sing alternately impromptu 
verse* of uncouth raillery, k in Bastar that the Gonds may 
be studied to most advantage. *A (Retailed acCount of them will be 
found under the head Central Provinces. 

Throughout the State, Danteswari or Maul! (who iJ identified with 
Bhawdnf or Kali), and MAta Devi, are objects of universaj worsjfip. 
The higher,castes also adore the well-known deities ,of the Hindu 
Pantheon. Danteswari, howevej, mftst be regarded as the tutelary 
divinity of the RajAs, and generally of the Bastar dependency. 


It w»s under her guardianship that the reigning fainilySeft Hindustan 
and dwelt at Warangul; and when the Muhammadans drove them out 


of the kingdom of Telingdnaf it was she who directed ai^d^ecompanied» 
their flight as Tar as Dantiwara, where she took up her abode. ^ Her 
temple stands at the confluence of the Sankhani and Dan^ani rivers. 


and within the temple enclosure the hereditary Pujari has his residence. 


Here there is reason to believe that meriah (human) sacrifices were once 


practised; but since 1842 a guard h*s been placed over the temple, and 
the Rdjd held personally responsible. At present most travellers offer 
a goat to the goddedk when they pass her shrine. Some, too, consult 
her by placing flowers.upon the head of*fier image. As tbe floiwrs fall^ 
to the right or the left, so her response is deemed favouraiile or the 


reverse. , ^ * • • 

. Jagdalpur is the only towm containing upwRrds of 1000‘inhabitants, 
and but three other places have a population exceeding ^oo*; 26 
villages contain from 200 to 500 inhabitants,* and 1629* have fewer 


than 200. • 

Of the total area of 13,062 square miles, only 1000 ass-cultiva'sed ; of 
the portion lying waste, two-thirds are returned as cultivable. Rice 
constitutes the n^ost important crop in Bastar ;*bjtit oil-seeds, dye^ ral, 
dammary kosa, lac, galls, and fibres are also produced. No cotto)^ and 
but a very small quantity of wheat and gram, are ^own. The Cen^hs 
of 1872 showed a total of 67 proprietors, of whom 6j were classified as 
‘ inferior; ’ the ^ tenants, all of whom are *tenants-at-will, nura^red 
21,608 j the number of herdsmen amounted only fo 539,—nevertlreless 
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one of the most important productions of Bastar consists of its horns 
and hides. The gur, wax, and honey muk also be mentioned. 

» The State is almost destitute of manufactures. The weavers, who in 
i8jj2 numbered 852, make a coarse kind of cloth; and a caste called 
Ghdsids busy themselves with working up brass pots out of the fragments 
of old ones. , All petty sales are effected by barter, or by kauris or shells 
when procurable. In rSyo, 20 kauris ((Jowries) made a bori^ and 12 bans 
a dugdni, and 12 dugdnis were worth one rupee. The Census of 1872 
returned 263 shopmen ; but the general system is for the Rdjd to keep up 
granaries and storehouses! often /receiving grain in part payment of the 
land tax, and retailing it with the other necessaries of life to his own 
establishments and travellers. Irop 'ore of good quality abounds ph the 
BeM Dfla, and in the‘valley of t'he river Jorivdg, but in consequence of 
the small demand is hardly ever worked. Salt, piece-goods, spices, 
and opium are imported from the coast by way of Jeypore, Sunkam, 
and Kaller; grain, wheat, and paper come from Raipur; and in the 
western parts,, cloth, tobacco, and opium arrive from .the ^fizdm’s 
Dominions. But though the sitfiatiop of the dependency is favourable 
for traffic, and the configurati(»i of the country and the nature of 
the soil would facilitate the construction of highways, not a single piade 
road exists in Bastar. As soon, however, as the navigation of the 
»Goddvari i^ opt^ned up, the Barydra line from the south of Raipur will 
asspipe considerable importance, passing as it does through a portion 
bf Bastar„and thence through the Ahfri chiefship and the Sironchd 
taluk to a point where it branches into two lines, running respectively 
to the large stations on the south-east coast and to Hyderabad. By 
this route, wheat is already exporteiMn large quantities from Chhattisgarh. 
The dependency has no navigable river. 

The estimated.gross revenue of Bastar amffimted, in 1877, to 
and the tribute to ;^305. No transit, duties are imposed. 
The Rdjd’S military force consisted of 4 gunners, 12 horsemen, 50 sepoys, 
and 400 retainel's ajjped with sjvords, and 3 small cannon. Rdja 
Bhdirau D^’o claims toljfc a Rdjput. The family follow primogeniture, 
but have no sanad authorizing adoption. In 1877, the Rdjd’s heir was 
his nephew.' Education has not reached a high standard in the depen¬ 
dency. In 1872, only 3 children not exceeding 12, and only 26 aged 
from V2 to 2© years, were able to read Tid write, or were under 
instructiom Of those above 20 years, 248 could read and write; all 
thesf persons were maids. 

The chief cause of mortality in Bastar is fever, which prevails espe- 
cully from SeptenSber to November, commofily accompanied with 
dysentery and diaia-hosa. At rare intervals cholera appears, but seldom 
extends beyond the larger villages on the more frequented routes. On 
the bther hand, small-pox is common, and the dread it inspires appears 
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from the numerous temples (^cheated to Mata Devi ; the patient, into 
whose body the 'goddess is deemed to have entered, is treated with 
scrupulous regard. As soon as the disease shows itself, his fpet are* 
washed with cow’s mil^j, and carefully wiped upon the head afjjis 
nearest relative; Mata Devi is then prayed to take under her special 
protection the family whom she has honoured with a visit; the patient 
is placed upon a bed of fresh rice-straw, with a screen around him; his 
friends constantly repair to the temple of Mdtd Devi, and anoint her 
iniage with ground sandal-wood and water, with which they then 
sprinkle the house where the patient 4 ies, ar«l sign his forehead; his 
diet^consistS of fruit and cooling food and drink, but no medicines are 
administered. Vaccination is* yatknown; inoculation, however, is 
practised to some extent. Rheumatism affects many of the inhabitants, 
and hydrocele is exceedingly common. ^ 

Basti —A British District of the Benares Division, in tl»e Lieutenant- 
Goverivrship of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, lyin^ befiwen 
26° 24' 45" And 27° 30' N. lat., and between 82° 17' and 83° 20' e. long.; 
area, 2789 square miles; population in 1872, 1,473,029, or 528 to the 
square mile. 

Physical Aspects. — Basti is a sub - montane tsict lying between 
the Nepal Hills and the Gogra (Ghagra) river, and prejgnts the flat, 
marshy aspect typical of tarii land. The territory of ^^epal bounds _if 
on the north, Oudh on the south and west, and Gorakhpiir District 
of the North-Western Provinces on the east. It has a mea» height eff 
only 326 feet above sea level, and no natural elevations of any 
description diversify its surface. Numerous rivers^and lakes keep the 
soil charged with moisture; and in* the rainy season every depression 
fills, forming a temporary lake, till dried up by the sun. The general 
line of drainage is to the south-east. At one "tim^ tree jungle 
covered.a large proportion of the Disffict; but during the laft forty, 
.years, 170 square miles of waste land, granted to Eur(^eans*have been 
cleared and brought under cultivation. There,i»-ie no fhvines, and bflt 
little itsar (saltpetre) land, so that of the whole area, two-thirds, or 
1,174,200 acres, are actually productive; and of the other third, 
328,320 acres are cultivable, though not yet finder the plough. No 
waste land now remains at the disposal of Government 


Thq rivers Rapti and Koana divide the District intb three ti^ural 
belts. The nqrthern belt, lying between the^ Rdpti and < 1 te hills, is 
pure tardi (sub-i»ontane) land, reclaimed from the forests and mttrshes 
that originally covered it Even now, however, it is so waterl^g^d 
that only rice will flourish. Its breadth is about 10 miles throughout 
The middle belt, from 12 to 20 miles broi^, Ifes between the ^pti 
and the Kodna,; and being drained by them, is Ifss marshy, and suit¬ 
able therefore to wheat and other cereals. The southern belt, 
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between the Kodna and the Gogra, is ^puch drier, artificial irrigation 
being in parts required for the ordinary cereals. It '(s from 12 to 28 
‘miles ip breadth, making the total breadth of the District from about 30 
tok^cr miles. The total length is 68 miles. Jhe chief rivers are—the 
Rapti, with its tributaries the Arrah, Bdnganga, and Masdih; the Ami; 
the Kodna; and the Gogra. The last forms throughout the southern 
boundar)’ of the District, separating ft from Fyzabad. It is a river 
of great volume, in places from 2 to 3 miles in width, and, owing to. 
the force of its current and the softness of the soil, very destructive 
by its encroachments on Vhe adjoining land. The largest of the lakes 
are the Bakhira'or Badanah, 5 miles by 2, and perennial j'the P^thra, 
3 miles by 2 ; the Chaur and the’C^ifndu Tdls. They all abohM in 
water-fowl, and for the sport they afford, the Raja of Bdnsi preserves 
the Pathra and Chaur. In its natural productions Basti has nothing 
worthy of special note. 'J'he only mineral found is kankar (an im- 
pecfefct limestone), used*for road-mending; in the river beds sh.ells are 
found in sufficient quantities for the manufacture of lime. 'The District 
is well wooded, the trees bein^ those common to the North-Western 
Provinces generally. The mammals are insignificant, the larger carni¬ 
vora and the deer, tribes being unrepresented. Birds, especially \^ater- 
fowl, are ex^^dingly abundant, and of countless species. Fish abound 
in all the riws and lakes, and form ah important Pern in the local 
food .supply. 

' —Basti has no history of its own. Until 1801 it remained 

uneventfully a jungle-grown and outlying tract of the Sirkdr of Gorakh¬ 
pur, in the Subah of Oudh; and from the cession to 1865 it was part 
of the British District of Gorakhpur)’ Its early history, therefore, belongs 
to Oudh, its later to Gorakhpur, and since 1865 no events of any 
public importance have marked its administration. 

Population .—The total nmnber of the inhabitants in 1872 was 
1,473,029; inhabiting 248,268 houses, grouped into 6911 villages.' This 
population, cotfiparecH^’th the rey.ilts of the Census of 1865, shows an 
increase of^3'9 per cent, during the preceding seven years; and as 
compared with that of 1853, an increase of 201,556 souls, or 15-8 per 
cent, during the nineteen years ending with 1872. Of the total, 
784,691 were males and 688,303 females, disclosing an increase since 
1855 {jf 18 pdi cent., on the male, and 13 per cent, on the female 
popvlatioft. The area of the District being 2789 square miles, the 
abovj figures give 528 persons and 2'4 villages to the square mile; 
with <013 inhabitants to each village, and 5’9 souls to each household, 
classified according to religion and sex, there were (in 1872) 
i,2A7,2oi Hindus aM ^25,784 Muhammadans; the proportion of 
Hindus to Muharqmadans being 5'5 to i. Classified accorffing 
to occupations, 365,542 of the male population above 15 years of age 
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were apicultural, 34,988 were industrial, 11,230 commercial, 21,913 
domestic, 5230 pfofessional, and 37,296 ‘ indefinite’—giving, therefore, 
467.199 as the total number of males over 15 years of age. The ijumber* 
of Brdhmans was 173,05^6, and of Kshattriyas 44,247—the higher tastes 
therefore aggregating 217,303, or 13 per cent, of the total population; 
the Banks numbered 44,757, and the Kdyasths 18,581 j of Ahi'rs there 
were 158,184, of Chamars 205,65^, of Kurmi's 113,154—the three lowest 
^castes aggregating, therefoife, 476,996, or 33 per cent, of the whole. The 
villages and towns in the District in 1872 were 6911 in number, and of 
these 4408 contained fewer than 200 inhabitants, 2073 under 500, 340 
uncl« 1000^ 66 under 2000, 10 under 3000, 12 under 5000, and 2 
undemo,ooo. The total number b&villages in 1853 was 6578, and the 
increase during the nineteen years ending with* 1872, therefore, was 
6'5 per cent. 

There are no large towns in the District. Basti with* a populatio n q£ 
5087, ^nd Mendhawal with 8124 inhabitants,»are the only two 
more than 5000 inhabitants. Mendhdwal has a municipal revenue of 
^£'214; incidence of taxation, 6|d. per head (1876). The vast bulk 
of the total population is rural, being composed of the agricultural 
classes typical of the North-Western Provinces, and jcatfered uniformly 
over the District. In 1853, there were 457 persons per ^ua^e mile; 
in 1865, 506in 1872, 52^; the density of popukciod therefore* 
increased by 107 per cent, in the first i>eriod of twelve years, (y ^89 
per cent, per annum; it increased by 22 during the seciyid periocT 
of seven years, or by 47 per cent., or ‘6 per cent, p^j^nnum ; and by 
71, or i5’5 per cent, or ’82 per cent per annum,/n the whole period 
of nineteen years. • 

There are no organized trades-unions in the European sense of the 
word, but the influential caste fanchdyats, or deliberative assemblies, 
answer ^ similar purpose, acting, howeviSr, in a much wider field than, 
the ordinary craft leagues in the west of India. Goldsmiths, grain 
dealers, cloth merchants, and other cystes, remiUt^the*rfustoms of thek 
trades by this system. ^ 

Agriculture. —^The area of Basti is almost entirely under cultivation. 
In the north, the great expanse of alluvial land, Still in parts sub¬ 
merged for half the year, grows rice luxuriantly, and, over the rest of 
the District all-the cereals common to these Provinces* are cultivated. 
The agricultural population numbers 1,161,384, or three-fou*^is of the 
total population,^nd the area under cultivati(^n,aggregates 1,174,200 
acres, or 75 per cent, of the total acreage. The soil is of three li^nds, 
dumai (loam), bJiar or bdlua (light, sandy soil), and hatidr (clay),—dn^r 
in the southern than in the middle belt, and in the middle than in ^he 
northern. There are two harvests, the khar^ox autumn crop, and the 
rabi. The kharifcxo^s are sown in June, as soon as the first raiif has 
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fallen, and are harvested in October and November, and some of the 
rice in September, or even as early as the' end of August; but cotton is 
not ri^e for picking till February. Besides cotton and rice, the Sharif 
crjjps include b&jra, jodr, mot, etc. The rabi crops are sown in October 
and November, and reaped in March and April; they consist of wheat, 
barley, oats, vetch, and peas, and </<// or arbur. 

From the minute subdivision of thfc land, and the absence of large 
towns, the population maintains its average ilensity of 528 to the square 
mile throughout the District, and over more than two-thirds of the 
villages the average of iivhabitaqts is under 200. Of the houses, 99 per 
cent, are built bf mud, and the average value of an ordinary amcul- 
turist’s personal effects is ios. Hi^;^animal expenditure is about 7s. 
Rice and the cheaper grains form the staple of food, with, in some places, 
fish. As the cold is never severe, clothing and shelter do not cost so 
much as in many other Districts. Among Hindus the cost of living for 
a ,ja'iily*-of four persons (man, woman, and two children) would be ' 
approximately#—(i) for those in the first class, or having incomes over 
^100 a year, jQgo to ;^i8o • (2), for those in the second class, or 
having incomes between,;;^20'and j£ioo a year, about ;;^2o to .;^6o; 
and (3) for thbse jfi the third class, or with incomes under ^20 a,year, 
from to For the Musalmans the cost would be rather more, 

as their hdbith^re more expensive. ' 

JTjje price of bullocks for agriculture ranges from to j^4, of 
'buffaloes#from 14s. to ^3, and of cows from los. to ;^5. The 
rates of interc^-<;^at present (1877) in force are—in small transac¬ 
tions, on the sectfity of personal effects, from lo to 12 per cent.; 
and on personal security only, from t 6 to 37 per cent.: in large trans¬ 
actions, on the security of valuables, frqm 6 to 12 per cent.; on 
personal security, (banker lending to banker), from 6 to 9 per cent.; 
and Oil the security of land, frVn 9 to 18 per cent. The rates of wages 
are as follows :—Coolies and unskilled town labourers, 2Jd. to 3fd. a 
day; agricultuvil latjfij^rers, 2^d. fo 3d. a day; bricklayers and carpen¬ 
ters, 6d. to 2S. a day. i'emale labourers are paid about one-fifth less 
than men. The prices of the chief food grains in 1876 averaged as 
follows:—Wheat; 26- lbs. for is.; rice, 15 lbs.; and ddt, 26 lbs. Prices 
have been rat^pr less affected in this District than in others more 
centrally situaRd, and nearer the main liue of railway; but even in 
Basti they- are rising steadily. / 

Tenures. —None of the District is permaneptly settled The 
temves of land are the usual zamitiddri, pattiddri, and bkayachdra. 
fn the first case the whole estate belongs to several owners in 
joint occupation,. and is undivided. In the second, the estate has 
been divided into shares, which are separately held by their several 
owiiers; an imperfect form of pattiddri is very frequent, in which both 
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sets of conditions exist in the same estate. In the third case, though 
the estate may bff virtually efther zamittddri or pattiddri, the rights of 
ownership are determined, not by the several ancestral shares pf the * 
coparceners, but by custom or possession. • ^ 

Natural Calamities.—Tht famines experienced in Basti District 
lip to 1865, the year of its establishment as a separate Collec- 
t&rate, will be described in the Article on Gorakhpur. Since 1865 
there has been one year of*slight scarcity (1868-69J, and one of severe 
scarcity, amounting almost to famine (1873-74). In both years the 
rainfall was deficient, in the latter so s«riously»as to cause a failure of 
botij^the autumn and spring crops, and relief works were’in operation till 

Ma 3 ri 674 . • •.,* 

Commerce and Trade. — The trade of the District is chiefly with 
Fyzabad and Azamgarh, consisting to a great extent in the exchange of 
the cotton, cotton stuffs^ and brass Of Cawnpore and the* Dedb Distric|s^ 
for the^drugs, iron, copper, timber, and forest produce of N@piL 
There are no marts of any importance, and MendhAwal, in the east 
of the District, is the only place worthy .of the name of a trading town. 
Basti itself produces sugar, indigo, hide?, saltpetre, charcoal, and coarse 
cloth*; it imports cotton, timber, drugs, and iron. Xhe spirit distilled 
from the petals of the mahua tree forms a special item of lo^aljaanufac- 
ture and consuipption. The tmly fairs of importance am those held at 
Maghar, Katesamdth, and Bhari. The Oudh and Rohukhand Railway 
runs for 40 miles along the southern border of the District;«and from' 
Fyzabad and Akbarpar, two stations on this portion^Ji^the line, good 
roads run into the District. The other important rj^ds are those from 
Basti into NepAl vid Bdnsi, to SinjJhrjot vid Bhdnpur, and to Men- 
dhdwal. There are 26 post offices in the District, but no telegraph 
office. Ferries cross the Rdpti at Domdriaganj. ‘The; rivers Ami, 
Kodna, ^d Gogra are all bridged, the Mst at two points, Ajodhit^A^f/ 
and Tdnda ghdt. ^ * 

Administration .—For the purposes of revenije^olleftion, the DiS'* 
trict is divided into five tahsilis, viz. Domdria^nj, Bdnsi, Haraia^ Basti, 
and Khalilabad. The land revenue yielded in 1871-72, under the revised 
settlement concluded in that year, ;^i33i097j being afl increase during 
the nineteen years preceding of ;^4S)23o. or gi's per c^nt The Dis¬ 
trict local funds amounted in 1875 to ;^23,8oo., Thef total rei^ue 
raised im 1876 ^was ;^iSS,8oo, or (on the population of<ltat year, 
1,531,914) at the gate of 2'03 shillings per^head. The latest Settlement 
of the District was commenced in 1859, and concluded in 1871. .| In 
revenue and police matters, Basti is controlled by the Commissioner 
of the Benares Division. The District staff^ consists of a magistr^e 
and collector, who has generally a joint magistrate, an assistant 
magistrate, and a deputy magistrate under him. Of these, the magis- 

VOL. I. * * . 
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trate, joint, assistant, and special magistrate are Europeans, and the 
rest natives. There are also a superintendent Of police, a sub- 

* deputy opium agent and his assistant, and a civil surgeon. . The 
judge of Gorakhpiir presides over the civil administration ; he has 
also criminal appellate powers. Under him, the sub-judge of Gorakh¬ 
piir and 2 mtmsifs or primary native civil courts—one at Basti, 
the other at Bdnsi—have civil juri^iction over the District. The 
number of revenue and criminal cases decided by the District staff was 
1694 and 826 respectively. The police force has a total strength Of 
438, being at the rate of*i man^o every 6'65 square miles and to every 
3363 of the population. It is maintained at an annual cost of 

being equal to 2s. per square.,iliilb, or id. per head of the pli^ula- 
tion. In 1871 there* were 2000 chaukiddrs or village watchmen, or i 
to every 700 inhabitants. The District jail at Basti contained in 1875 
a daily average of 403 prisoners—393 males and 15 females. The 
awrib>l jail mortality averaged i'96 per cent. 

Education is carried on by 240 schools, or 1 school to every if’62 
square miles, with a total average attendance of 6547 scholars, or ‘44 
per cent, on the total populatiori; The total cost of the 5 tahsUi schools, 
with an attendan<^ of 505, was ;^iS7, or 8s. per head. • 

Medi^l.^^^pects ,—The District is on the whole an unhealthy one, for 

* the excessive -atmospheric humidity and the defective dj-ainage combine 
to,nutke fevers prevalent. The average annual rainfall at Basti town 
‘from 1864 to 1871 was 46-05 inches, the maximum being 58-4 in 1871, 

and the mininnirp 32-6 inches in 1868. The northern portion of the 
District, being imnif^diately under the hills, experiences heavier fall. The 
extreme ranges of temperature on fecord are from 71° in January to 105° 
in May 1871, and from 42° in January to 78° in June 1872. In normal 
years the he^t of- summer is never very intense,' nor the cold of the 
. winter months severe, the dant^mess of the air tempering both pxtremes. 

The total number of deaths reported in 1875 was 20,022, or 13-59 per 
thousand, the tnean Tafio per thousand for the six years previous being 
13-52. ^ There are ‘4 dis’pensaries—at Basti, Birdpiir, Binsi, and Men-- 
dhawal; and the patients admitted during 1875 numbered 13,819. The 
total receipts wete ^^724, and the establishment charges ;^342. During 
the same year nearly 30,000 vaccine operations were performed. 

BttttL — Tiihsil of Basti District, Nonh-Western Provinces. Area, 
549 squas-j. miles, of which 348 are cultivated; pop. (1872), ,313,327 ; 
land revenue, ;^28,407'; total revenue, .;^3i,i94; rental paid by culti- 
vat<^s, ^60,446 ; incidence of Government revenue per acre, is. 7|d. 

iwBti — Admihistrative headquarters of Basti District, North- 
Western Provinces. *Lat. 26“ 48' 30" N., long. 82° 48' 10" e. ; area, 127 
acres; pop. (1872), 5087 s«uls. Lies on the river Kodna, 40 miles 


dis^i 


nt from Fyzabad, and 43 miles from Gorakhpiir. The town has 
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no commercial importance, ^and is only noticeable as the District 
capital. Jail, poA office, dispensary, Government offices, iahsili school; 
bridge across the river Kodna. , 

Basti Shekh. —The most important suburb of Jullundur (Jalandhar) 
town, Jullundur District,* Punjab. Pop. 8000. Founded 1617 a.d. by 
Shekh Darvesh. 

Basurhdt.— Subdivision of Ae District of the Twenty-four Par- 
gands, Bengal, lying betA^een lat. 21° 30' 45" ^nd 22” 54' n., and 
between long. 88° 36' and 89° 9' 15" e.; area, 352 square miles; number 
villages, 473; houses, 51,603; p®p. (1872), 268,146, comprising 
13^93 Hindus (51-1 percent, of population), 130,982’Muhammadans, 
and n/i Christians and others^ ^?«rage density of population, 762 
per square mile; villages per square mile, i ’34; houses per square 
mile, 147 ; persons per village, 567 ; persons per .house, 5'2. The 
Subdivision consists of the thdnds (police circles) of Kalingd, Basu^i,*! 
Harud,^and Husainabad. In 1870-71 it contained i idagirferial 
coiSt, and a total police of 748 men^ including village watch. The 
total cost of separate Subdivisional administration was returned in that 
year at ^62^2. * 

Basurhdit. —Headquarters town of the Subdivision»of the same name, 
in the District of the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal, and a s?»«Kipality.. 
Lat. 22° 40'N., Jong. 88° 53'35 "e.; pop. (1872), 12,105^ of whom 6843 
are Hindus, 5259 Muhammadans and Christians; number of tnailes 
5900, females 6205; number of houses, 2100; persons per kouse, 57 ; 
municipal income in 1872, ;^34o; incidence of muiflcipal taxation, 
6jd. per head of population within municipal limits/ 

Basva Patna. —Village in Shimofa District, Mysore State. Lat. 14' 
12's" N., long. 75° 50' 5s" E. ; pop. (1871), 1122. The residence.of the 
founder of the Tarikere family of poligars, in the i6th*century. HaWai 
All razed the fortifications, and the towM was sacked by the Mafhattas 

i" 1791- * 

Batdla. — Tahsil of Gurddspur District, Punjab. ^ 

• BfttAla. —Municipal town in Gurddspur Bftstria, Punjab, aqd head¬ 
quarters of the ArM/. Lat. 3 i° 48'33" N., long. 75° 14'3" E.; pop. (1868), 
26,680 souls, comprising 9726 Hindus, is,7ii5 Muhammadans, 197 
Sikhs, 14 Christians, and 1033 ‘others.’ /Lies on main road^from 
Amritsar to Gurddspur and Pathdnkot; distant 24 mile? from Amrftsar, 
and 30* miles from Gurddspur. Founded about the yta* during 
the reign of BahlaJ Lodi, by Rdi Ram Dep, a Bhatti Rdjput, on a piece 
of land granted by Tdtar Khdn, Governor of Lahore. Akbar gaveiit jn 
jA^r to Shamsher Kh&n, his foster-brother, who greatly improved and 
beautified the town, and built without it a magnificent tank, which still 
exists in perfect, repair. Under the Sikh* commqnwealth, Batdla^was 
held first by th*e Rdmgarhias, and after their expulsion by the Kanhya 
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confederacy. On their return from exile, the Ramgarhia chiefs again 
recovered the town, and retained it till the rise Ranjlt Sinh. 
'After the annexation of the Punjab, Batila was made headquarters 
oC a» 'District, subsequently transferred to Gurddspur. Consider¬ 
able trade, estimated at an annual value of0,000; manufactures 
of cotton, silk, and leather goods; court-house, police station, 
sardi, sadr distillery, school - hous^, post office, dispensary, two 
good tanks, massive tomb of Shamsher Khan; handsome building, 
known as the Anarkalli, erected by Sher Sinh, son of Ranjit Sinh 
who held Batala in jdgir; iponspicuous Hindu temple. Central 
portion of towii is raised to some height above surrounding J/w/el, 
with well-paved streets, good drainage, and substantial bricK^uilt 
houses; but suburbs' consist of squalid mud huts, occupied by Gujar 
shepherds and low-caste weavers, where filth accumulates to the great 
detriment oCthe general health. Municipal income in 1875-76, jQi'jaZ, 
or«f&t3jd. per head of population (26,897) within municipal limijs. 

Batldi.—Fsontier village of the Parla Kimidi Estate,'Vizagapafam 
District, Madras. Ceded to the Kimidi Estate by the Jeypore Rdjai 
as a reward to the chief of the former for betraying the owner of Batal, 
to the Rijd, by w^jom he was put to death.— See Merangi. « 

Batejry^^Town in Agra District, North-Western Provinces, lying 
*on the rig^t bank of the Jumna, and distant 35 milps south-east of 
Agra^ Lat 26^56' 6"n., long. 78° 35' 7" e. Great commercial fair on 
•last day 9f KArtik, attracts 150,000 persons. Pilgrims bathe in the 
Jumna. From<kii^ooo to 7000 horses exposed for sale, besides 3000 
camels and io,oo\ cattle. Sales take place for two or three days 
before and after the religious festival. Horses come chiefly from 
Punjab and Upper Dodb, but some from Kibal and Rdjputana. 
Puichased, for cavalry, by British regiments and native States, also 
, by police and private persons. V In 1871, the shops and boothp erected 
for the faa* numbered 1688. 

* Batkdgarls—Chjefship in Cljhindwira District, Central Provinces; 
north of Chhindwwa, Consisting of 81 villages, of which 65 were 
inhabited in 1870. Lat 22° 35' n., long. 78° 54' 15" e. The zan&nddr, 
who is a G'ond, receives from Government in commutation of former 
rights a yearly ^lowance.of ;^96, less a qui>rent of £,2. 

Battlagnndo.— See Vallilakandu. 

Batlliizi.—Seaport on the creek of the same name, in the Dhandhukd 
Subfiivision of Ahmeda'oad District, Bombay. Lat 2fi‘ 4' 30" N., long. 
72° jto' 30" E. Average annual value of trade for five years ending 1871-72 
-^exports, ;^29,57t> j imports, ;^2655.' ‘ 

Baupor.—Cantonment, Ganjdm District, Madras.— See Berhampore. 

BailTa (Bdvada, Asnuli)t-^\zxe feudatory to the Kolhdpur Princi¬ 
pally, within the British Political Agency of Kolhdpur and Southern 
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Marhattd country, Bombay, jying between i6’ 24' 45" and 16° 43' 41;" 
N. lat, and between 73“ 51' 45" and 74' 8' 30" e. long. Excluding 
certain villages situated below the Western Ghdts, the State is Ipundecf 
north, east, and south Jiy the lands of Panhdli, Karvir, and Bhadhar- 
garh in Kolhipur, and west by the Ghdts. Estimated area, 83 square 
miles; pop. (1872), 43.439; gross revenue, ^7916. The land is hilly 
and well wooded, and the soil generally red. In addition to the local 
rainfall, which is seldom dificient, four streams pajs through the country 
above the Ghdts, and two others water the villages lying at the foot of 
<Jje hills. For purposes of irrigation, the wattr both of wells and rivers 
is Vbed in* the upland ’tract by the rope and leather* bag, and in the 
low-lying villages by the Persiaft Jrheel. From the strong damp wind 
and excessive wet of the rainy season (June to October), the climate of 
Baura is unhealthy, the prevailing disease being dyjipntery. The chief 
articles of production are rice, and the usual varieties ofc grain grown, 
in^the JDeccan. The only water communication is from the j^ftoof 
Vijayadurg tb the village of Pomburle. ^ A cart-road run» from Baura to 
Kolhdpur, continued by a bridlepath down the Ghdts, and so on to 
Vijayadurg. There are 7 schools with *267 pupils. The present (1875) 
chief is a minor of sixteen years of age; he is a Hindnof the Bhadanekar 
family of Brdhmans; his name is Mddhava Rdo Moresl)(»,!a:;rand his 
title Panth Amitya of Baura.* At present he attends tlje Rijdrdm high 
school at Kolhdpur, and is assisted in his studies by a tutor. The late 
chief died on the 9th May 1867, and as he left no heirs, M^lhava Rdo* 
was adopted on the 2d April 1868. A yearly tribute^''f*j^342 is paid to 
the Kolhdpur State. Succession follows the rule oi primogeniture, but 
there is no saAad authorizing adopfion. The adoption of the present 
chief was recognised by the paramount power as a special case. 

Baura. — Chief town in the State of the same nagie; 26 miles 
south-ea«t of Kolhdpur. Lat. 16° 32' fj" n., long. 73° 51' 27” , 

. Baorgarh. —Hill in Jubbulpore (Jabalpur) District, CSntral Pro¬ 
vinces; south-west of Jubbulpore, •rising about^ 500 *feet above the 
Valley; formed of schistose quartzite. Lat. i' 3V' N., long. 7^ ^o e. 
A narrow gorge separates it from the general range of trap^hills. Coal 
is found in the neighbourhood. * 

Baurgarh, —An isolated granitoid hill in Betdl District, Central 

Provinces; about 25 miles north-west of Betdl. L^t. 22*11 33 Nf’, 4 ong. 
77° 50' go" E. . Scarped on all sides but one, and crowngd^f a ruined 

fort. • . ■ . . T. * , 

Bausl {Baunsi, Bowsee ).—Village in Bhdgalpur District, Be|igal; 

situated near the base of Mandar Hill. Lat. 24 ^o n., long. 78 4 ^ 
The numerous buildings, tanks, large wells^and stone figures, found 
for a mile or tvjo round the base of the tacred lyll, show that a meat 
city must once have stood here. The people of the neighbouniood 
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say that it contained 52 markets, 53 streets, and 88 tanks.. According 
to local tradition, on the night of the Dewali ‘festival a large 
•building (the ruins of which still exist, and the walls of which contain an 
intmanse number of square holes, evidently intended to hold ehirdghs, 
or small native lamps) was illuminated by a hundred thousand of these 
lights, each householder being allowed to supply only one. How or 
when the city fell intd ruin is not ifnown, though popular tradition 
ascribes its destruction to Kali Pahar. A Safiskrit inscription on a stone 
triumphal arch seems to show that the city was in existence less than 360 
years ago. After the dsstructis-n of the temple of Madhusddan qr 
Mandar Hill, the image of the god was brought to Bausi, rfhere ij^w 
remains. Once a year, on the* Ijads-Sankrdntf day, the imdge is 
carried from Bausi to the foot of the hill, and is swung on the triumphal 
arch above referred to. From 30,000 to 40,000 pilgrims assemble 
„at this festival from all parts of the country, to bathe in the sacred tank 
atl 3 lt^foot of the hill, and a fair is held which lasts for fifteen days. 

Bdvanap^dn.—Town and ^ort in the Tekkali Estate, Ganjdra 
District, Madras. Lat. 18° 36' n., Icmg. 84° 24' 30" e. ; houses, 206 ; 
pop. 960, chiefly fishermen. Situated 4 miles from Naupada, the 
largest salt strftion in the District, whence the salt is exported vid 
Bavanap^djJi^ Average value of trade for the two years 1873-75— 
‘exports, ;^§24-i^ imports, ;^3343. ’ . . . ' 

B 4 wail .—Pargand in Hardoi tahsU, Hardoi District, Oudh; bounded 
bn the noi?h by North Sara, on the east by South Sara and Gopamau, 
on the south b5a,Sdndi and Bangar, and on the west by Barwan and 
Saromannagar. A\tronghold of the Thatherds, the ruins of whose 
fortress cover several acres of ‘ jungle. The expulsion of the 
Thatherds is said to have occurred in this way :-j;-Rdjd Jdi Chdnd of 
Kanauj deputfd two Gaur chiefs to collect the annual tribute from the 
,Thatherds in what are now par^:nds Barwan and Sara. This tfiey did, 
but they rrtained the money and represented that the Thatherds were 
rtbellious and ‘refu^ to pay; whereupon the king despatched a 
strong force'' against 'lhem'"from Kanauj, put them to the sword, and' 
settled the Gaurs on their lands. For the most part the tract is 
level, but in' the {irest the ground breaks into slight undulations; it is 
not watered by any river, but there are numerous jhils, tanks, and wells, 
by which ^ of die cultivated area is irrigated. Area, 63 square, miles, 
of which 49-nr? cultivated. Staple products—barley, whpat, bdjm, moth, 
arham millet, sugar-cane, ancj maskaldi. Government land revenue 
dem^d, ^^4525; average incidence, 3s. i|d. per cultivated acre, or 
2S.' o|d. per acre of tiStal area. Of the 57 villages composing the pargand, 
13 are held in zamlnMri gnd 44 in patHddri tenure. Chamdr Gaurs 
hold 35 villages; R^ghubanafs, 5; Sombansfs, 4; Muhammadans, 4; 
Kdy^ths, 2; and Brdhmans, Raikwdrs, Chandels, Bais, and Chauhtlns, 
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I each. Pop. {iSGg),- Hindus, 25,173, and Muhammadans, 864—total, 
26>037» viz. i4,fo8 males and 11,929 females; average density of 
population, 377 per square mile. 

Bawan Bazorg'. —^Town in Rae Bareli District, Oudh; on tlig road 
from Bareli to Digbijaiganj. Founded by the Bhars, and conquered 
from them by Fakir Khin, an Afghdn follower of Ibrahim Sharki, 
whose descendants still own it.* Pop. (1869), 4607. formerly noted 
for its manufacture of shields. Government school. 

Bawdee. —Revenue circle in Thiinkhwa District, Pegu Division, 
^ritish Burma; includes Kaloung. , Gross .revenue (1876), _;^5686, 
ctftrfly front fisheries; pop. (1876), 6756, mainly fisherrfien, petty traders, 
and cultivators. • • 

Bawigiri. —^Village in the Giro flills Distdct, Asmara. Lat 25“ 
29' N., long. 90° 37' E. 

Baxd. —One of the Subdivisions of Jalpiigurl Di^rict, Bengal,^ 
extending from the Torsha to the Sankos river, and bordeMng/)n"the 
Eastern Dwirs. Headquarters at Alipur. , 

Baxd. —Military cantonment ip Jalpaigurl District, Bengal; situated 
on a small gravel plateau, in a valley hi the lower range of the Bhutdn 
Hilfe. Lat. 26° 50' N., long. 89° 36' e. It is-32 mil^ from Kuch Behar 
town, a good road connecting the two places; about ^ jpiles from 
SontrAbirl, at tjie base of thi mountains, and 6 miles from'the BhutAd 
frontier. The cantonment consists of a rough fort, to ^hich two jji^Jcets 
are attached, situated on spurs at a higher elevation. Thj plateau fs 
1800 feet above sea level. BaxA was established duri»’^the BhutAn war 
of 1864-65, and, since the annexation of the DwAfs, a native infantry 
regiment has been permanently* stationed here. The troops are 
lodged in barracks made of rough timber, with grass-thatched roofs. 
Two regimental market-places are situated at the ^vest gf the fort, and 
half a reile to the north is a BhutiA village, with about 200 inhabitant^ 

, Water is obtained from two perennial streams, one of which*issues from 
the base of the plateau. . • • * • 

• Baxi. —One of the Western Dw^flts oi* JalpAi^ri ^ District, 
Bengal. Area, 300 square miles ; number of ‘ enclosures,* 279; 
number of houses, 7r4; pop. {1870), including BaxA*Hills, 5142, 
of whom 3r62 were males and 1980 fenjales; average density of 
population, 17 per square mile; number ofhouse.s per square mite^2’38; 
persons per ‘epclosure,’ i8‘8; persons per house, 7'a 

Bax4r.— Subdivision of ShAhabad pistricl, .Bengal; lying bgtween 
25° 15' 45" and 25° 42' 30" N.lat, and between 83° 48' 30" and 84* 24' 
15" E. long.; area, 62^ square miles; number of villages, 7®* 1 numlber 
of houses, 60,057; pop. (1872), 371,039, cjmfwising 344,772 Hmdus 
(or 92'9 per cqnt of the population), 26,054 Muhammadans, 21^213 
Christians and others; average density of population, 593 per Square 
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mile; villages per square mile, 175; houses per squai'e mile, 96; 
persons per village, 475; persons per house, 6'2. The Subdivision 
consists of the thdnds (police circles) of Baxdr, Dumiion, and Chausi. 

It coqtiined in 1870-71, 3 magisterial and revenue courts, and a total 
police force, including village watch, of 2115 men. The total separate 
cost of Subdivisional administration in that year vas returned at ;^4i69. 

BaxAr.—iMunicipal town on the iouth bank of the Ganges, in 
Shahabad District, Bengal, and headquarters of the Subdivision of the 
same name (wy<ff«^rd). Lat. 25° 34' 24" n., long. 84° o'46"e. ; area, 1789 
acres; pop. (1872), 13,44^, comprising 9829 Hindus, 3423 Muhan^ 
madans, and 194 Christians; number of males 6701, females ; 
municipal revenue in 1872, ^408; jntidence of municipal taxation^7 Jd. 
per head of pojjulatioft within mtinicfpal limits. There is a station of 
the East Indian Railway here—distance from Calcutta, 411 miles; and a 
registration station for trade was established at Baxar in 1875. Consider¬ 
able ti^ffic,is carried on both by rail and river, principally in sugar, gotten, 
piece-goods, an^ salt. The place is famous as the scene of the defeat 
by Sir Hector Munro of Mfr Rasinj, the last independent Nawdb of 
Murshidabad, in a battle which finally won the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal for the British (Oct. 22, 1764). Baxar is a place of great 
sanctity, and is said to have been originally called Veddgarbhd, ‘the 
t/omb oftheVedas,’ as many of the inspired writers of the Vedic hymns 
lived here. A Government stud depbt, maintained here for some years 
kas recently been discontinued. 

Baxar.— Village in Unao District, Oudh.— See Baksar. 

Baxdr CanaL^A branch of the S6n Canal system, which leaves 
the Main Western Canal at the twelfth mile from the head- 
works at Dehri, and runs in a northerly direction until it joins the 
Ganges at Baxar i total length, 45 miles. Lat* 25° i' to 25* 35' 
30" N., Jong. 84“ 2' to 84° 8' E. ylt is designed for navigation a^well as 
irrigation ; minimum width, 47 feet at base and 75 feet on water-line,, 
wjth depth of T^feet and side slopes of 2 to i. With its branches it 
commands the counl{y between the Kdo and the Dunautf, which is ' 
muett in‘need of irrigation. 

Baynes’ EilL— Nundydroog. 

Ba3rr4 BIL—The largest^^//or marsh in the District of the Twenty-four 
Pargspfes, Bengal covering an area of 40 squaie miles. Lat 22' 30'to 22" 
40' 45" N., Iqg^. 89? 3' to 89° 8' 30" E. ; situated east of the ’[amund,river,in 
Buxan^pargand. The vnfiiealthiness of this fiscal division is attributed 
to the malaria generated by this and other large marshes. The greater 
pan di' the bil is covered with reed jungle. ' 

Bayri .—k considerable grain depot and rice mart in the District ot 
the Vwenty-four Pargands, Bengal. 

Bdudrgaon.—^Village in Ndgpur District, Central Provinces; about 
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2$ miles west of Nigpur, Lat 21’ 8' 30" n., long. 78“ 48' 45" e. • 
pop. about 2000, mainly tradel-s. Situated in a picturesque country on 
the Bisniir route to Berar and Bombay, the village attained great, 
prosperity; but since the opening of the railway, the traffic by thb joad 
has become of less importance. A substantial police station and 
school-house have lately been built. To the west is a fine masonry 
reservoir, constructed about thirty years ago; and on the south a fort, 
built about seventy years si»ce by Dvdrkoji Naik, a commander of 5000 
mercenaries, and commissary-general under Raja j8.nojf of Ndgpur. 
^BeaS {Bids ).—One of the ‘Five Rivjprs’ of jhe Punjab, the Hyphasis 
oi^be Greeks (Sanskrit, Vipasd). Lat. 31° n'to 32°^2'3 o"n., long. 
75 4‘to 77° 16' 45" E. Rises ift (he,snowy mountains of Kullu r3,326 
feet above the sea, traverses the Stite of Mandi, aiTd enters Kingra Dis¬ 
trict at Sanghol on its E. frontier. During the early part of its course 
the fall averages 125 feet to the mile. Forms the main’channel for the 
drainage of Kdngra, and flows here in a meandering westetly Mu^e 
through hilly country, with a fall of 7 feet to the mile., Elevation at 
Sanghol 1920 feet above sea level; at tikihdX ghdt, where it debouches 
into the plains, 1000 feet. Near Reh in Kingra District the river 
divides into three channels, which reunite shortly after passing Mirthal. 
During its lower hill course the Beas is crossed by numerous ferries, at 
many of which ^he means of»communication consist of in&ted skins* 
(dardis). On meeting the Siwdlik Hills in the Districf of Hushidrpur, 
the river sweeps sharply northward, to form the bounday between* 
that District and Kdngra. After bending round the base of the 
Siwiliks, it takes a southerly direction, and divides the Districts of 
HushMrpur and Gurddspur. In Ais portion of its course through 
the uplands of the Punjab plain, a strip of low alluvial soil fringes 
its banks, subject in*flood-time to inundation from the central stream. 
The m;(in channel is broad and ill defined, full of island#, and 
^expanding from time to time into wide pools. The depth does 
not exceed 5 feet in dry weather, st^elling to 15 feet Baring the rainj. 
•Broad, flat-bottomed country boats navigate^his ^rtion of the stream 
throughout the year. No bridges span the Beas in the Disfricfe of 
Hushidrpur or Gurddspur. After touching JaJandteir Dfstrict for a 
few miles, the Beas forms the boundary b^etween Amritsar and the 
' Kapiirj:hdla State. At Wazir Bholar gkdt it is crossed by ai,rail- 
way bridge on the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi line; and«a bgjjjge of boats 
on the Grand f otnk Road is maintained at tht same pTaw duriqg the 
cold season. The channel shifts from year to year through the alluvial 
valley according to tlfe action of the floods. Finally, the Beas^ihs 
the Sutlej (Satlaj) at the southern boundary of the .Kapurthdla State, 
after a total course of 290 miles. It ranks sjxth in size amSng 
the rivers of the Punjab. 
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Bedwar {Beawr, Ndyanagaf). —Municipality and modern commer¬ 
cial town in Ajmere-Mhairwara District, kajputina. »Lat. 26° 9' 15" n., 
long. 74° 23' 20" E.;pop. (1872), 9544 souls.. Founded in 1835 by Cplonel 
Dix9n’ Commissioner of Ajmere-Mhairwara, in the neighbourhood of 
the cantonments, Bedwar rapidly grew into a' prosperous town, owing 
to its advantageous position between Meywar (Oodeypore) and Marwar 
(Jodhpore). The plan was regularly drawn out from the beginning, ana 
sites allotted to various traders who applied f|nr shops. Fine wide streets, 
planted with trees f a stone wall surrounding the town; houses • of 
masonry, with tiled roofs, Chi^ mart of cotton traffic for the Distriy,; 
manufacture of ‘ironwork; trade in dyeing. Only town ia Mhai^p&a 
tract. Post office, dispensary; h^dquarters of Assistant Commissioner. 
Municipal revenue'in 1875-^6, j^i9S4, or 3s. 3jd. per head of 
population (1^,833) within municipal limits. 

Bechrdji.—Cefebrated temple in the Pdtan Subdivision of Baroda 
S^pte^ Bombay; 15 mUes from the town of Vizianagram, in Ahmed- 
abad District., Scene of a great religious festival in the month of 
Aswin (September-October), to'whiijh about 20,000 persons annually 
resort. • 

Bedanga (or Bdddnga). —Town in Murshidabad District, Bengal. 
I^t. 15" N., long. 88° 18' E.; pop. (1872), 6037, comprising 4136 

Hindus, 18^ Muhammadans, and 16‘others’; number of males, 2871 
—^^ferpales, 3166. 

■ Bedda^nol—^Village in Goddvari District, Madras; situated in 
the centre of only Bardkhar sandstones and coal-bearing formation 
of the Presidency (a small field 5 J square miles in extent), 38 miles west 
of Rijahmundry, and 4 miles from the boundaries of the Nizim’s 
Dominions. 

Bedndr (or Nagar). —Village in Shimoga District, Mysore State. 
Lat. i<;° 50'N., long. 75° 6' E.;,.pop. (1871), 1295. In 1640, made the 
capital of*the Keladi chieftains, who transferred their capital from 
^KKERi, it attaifled great prosperity, and was strongly fortified with 
a wall 8 miles in «circui»ference. When sacked by Haidar AH in 
176^, it is said to have yielded a booty of 12 millions sterling. The 
conqueror established his arsenal here, and continued the mint at which 
the first Haidari pagodas were struck. BednUr suffered during the wars 
with,Tippu Sulb<.n, and was also an object of attack in the insurrection 
of 1830. - has latterly benefited by the opening of roads across the 
Ghdt^,and is the headquarters olztdluk of the same naipe. (5(fe Nagar.) 
The name of Nagar, by which it is now generally known, was given to 
irtitf^the days when<it was boasted to contain &lddh (100,000) of houses. 

Begalnabad.—Tovm in Meerut District, North-Western Provinces; 
distant 14 miles from Melrut, and 28 miles frdm Delhi Lat. 26° 54' 
38" h., long. 81° S3''3S'' e. ; pop. (1872), 2889 souls. Lies on Grand 
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Trunk Road; station on Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway; handsome 
temple built by Rini Bdla fiai of Gwalior; ruined mosque of Nawdb 
Zafar. Alf, founder of the town; encamping ground, police station, post. 
office, telegraph, school, bdzir; good water supply; village police.of 6 
men, * 

Begamgaiy. — Tahsil or Subdivision of Gonda District, Oudh ; 
bounded on the north by Gonda ^d Utraula iahs'tls, on the east by Basti 
District in the North-Westvn Provinces, and on the south-west by the 
river Ganges, separating it from Fyzabad and ]?ara Banki Districts. 
j<^a, 658 square miles, of which 3^8 are rf;ultivated; pop. (1869), 
Imdps, 335,101, and Muhammadans, 18,463—total 355,364, of whom 
184,033 are males and 171,5^1‘females; number of villages, s6r; 
average density of population, 540 per square nSile. The tahsil con¬ 
sists of the four pargands of Nawdbganj, Digsar, Mahadewa, and 
Guwdrich. * * 

Begl) Sar^. — Subdivision of Monghyr .District, Bengal,^ lyjjig 
between 25°*15' and 25° 46' 30" n. lat., and between 86° 5^' 45"'and 
86° 35' E. long.; area, 769 square imles; number of villages, 703; 
number of houses, 96,^15; pop. (18725, 537,725, comprising 488,366 
Hindus (or 90'8 per cent, of the population), 49,093 Muhammadans, 
and 266 Christians and others; average density of poiiplatjpn, 699 
per square mile,^ villages per*square mile, ’91; houses per square mile, 

126; persons per village, 765; persons per house, ^'5. The, Sub¬ 
division comprises the thdnds (police circles) of Tegra and Baliyd. In' 
1870-71 it contained 3 magisterial and revenue courtpf and a police 
force of 1050 men, of whom 1015 belonged to the village watch. The 
total separate cost of Subdivisional ifdministration in that year, including 
police, was returned at ^2418. Of the total area (769 square miles, or 
492,160 acres), 52,800 acres are uncultivated, 340,000 are under food 
crops, ajnd 99,360 under other than Jood crops. Most of th« chief 
jndigo factories of Monghyr lie in this Subdivision. • 

Behar. —One of the four greal; Provinces whicB»make up th^ 
•Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, the remaining three bCing^ Bengal 
Proper, Orissa, and Chutid Nigpur. It lies between 23° 49'and* 27° 
29' N. lat., and between 83° 22' and 88° 35' e. long.; nndCftmprises the 
ten Districts of Patna, Saran, Gaya, Shahajad, Tirh^t, Champaran, 
the S4NTAL Paroanas, Bhagalpur, Monghyr, and Surniah— "till of 
which sqe sep^ately. Area, 42,417 square miles, withvillages 
or townships, ajjd 3,252,036 houses; gop. (f872),. 19,736,101 ,?ouls, 
comprising 16,526,850 Hindus (or 837 per cent, of the population), 
2,636,053 Muhammadhns, 54 Buddhists, 8063 Christians, and 565*,o8i 
‘others,’ chiefly aborigines; number of males, 9,797649 (or 49’6 
percent, of the total population) — females, ^9,938,452; average 
density of population, 465; persons per village, 409. Of •the 
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male adult population, 3,613,231 are returned as agriculturists, and 
2,489,557 as non-agriculturists. Principal aboriginal tribes — Bhars, 

• Cherus, DMngars, Kanjhdrs, Kharwdrs, Kols, Mals, Naiyds, Nats, 
Pahvfds, Santdls, and Tharus. 

The country generally is flat, except in the District of Monghyr, 
where detached hills occur, and in the south-east of the Province, 
where the Rajmahal and Santdl Ganges abut upon the plains. 
The highest hill is Moher (1620 feet), inP Gayd 'District; the range 
in the Santdl Pargands varies from 800 to 1600 feet in height. The , 
great river is the Ganges, which, entering at Baxdr and leaving 
at Rdjmahal, divides the Province into two almost equal portipill— 
the northern comprising the Dwtrfctf of Sdran, Champdran, 'firhut, 
Pumiah, and part of'Monghyr and fehdgalpur; and the southern con¬ 
taining Shdhabad, Patnd, Gayd, the Santdl Pargands, and the 
remainder of Monghyr and Bhdgalpur Districts. Both portions are 
wqter^d by large tributaries of the Ganges, the chief of these being the 
Gogra, the Gqndak, the Kusf, the Mahdnanda in the north, and the 
S6n in the south. Other physical .features of the Province will be 
found referred to in the separtite articles on the Districts composing 
it To these arficles, too, the reader is referred for agriculftiral, 
admini^rjtiye, and trade statistics, etc. The most important industries 
of the PrcArince are the manufacture of Opium (su Pa^na) and indigo 
Tjrhut). ‘ 

History.—In ancient times, Behar comprised the dominions of the 
kings of MagdSha, who were at one time the lords paramount of India, 
and whose court is traditionally represented as one of the most brilliant 
in the East This kingdom flourished from the 4th century before the 
Christian era to the 5th century after it The Magadha monarchs 
encouraged arts and learning, constructed roads, and sent their fleets 
across«the Bay of Bengal to colonize Java, Bali, and other islands in the 
Indian Archipelago. The kingdom is supposed to have attained its^ 
greatest grandettf in the time of ,Seleukos Nikator, one of the imme¬ 
diate successors of Alexander the Great, who invaded Magadha and' 
appointed Megasthenes to represent him at the court at Palibothra, 
which is supliiosed to have been on the site of the present city of Patni. 
But ancient Behar is chiefly interesting as having been, six centuries 
befos» the Christian era, the cradle of Buddhism. It sent its missionaries 
to Ceylon^ Qiina,»Tartary, and Thibet, and the Province is still regarded 
as sagred by allBuddhisV nations. Numerous buildings and sculptures 
of great antiquity and interest found throughout the Province show 
hiJwtrmly the religion of Gautama had establi&ed itself in this part 
of India. These. Bxddhist antiquities will be referred to in the 
sepirate articles on the Benar Districts. In the beginning of the 13th 
centSry, Behar came into the hands of the Muhammadans, and. from 
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that time it formed one of the three subaks, or provinces, under the 
Nawdb of Bengali The East fndia Company acquired it with the diwdni 
in 17,65, when the Province was united with Bengal. 

Behar— Subdivision of Patnd District, Bengal, lying betwe^i^ 24” 
57' 30" and 25* 25' 45 "*n. lat, and between 85° 11' 45" and 85° 4^' 
30" E, long. J area, 792 square miles j number of villages, 1040 j number 
'of houses, 93,3275 pop. (i872),»57o, 888, comprising 500,434 Hindus 
(or 887 per cent of the population), 70,422 Muhammadans, and 32 
‘ others.’ Average density of population, 721 per Square mile 5 villages 
^r square mile, i'3i j houses per |quare/nile, 118; persons per 
^ge, 549 * persons per house, 6-i. The Subdivision consists of the 
thdnds of Behar, Hilsd, and Ati» S^rdi. In 1870-71 it contained r 
magisterial court, and a total policfc forte of i894‘men, of whom 1714 
belonged to the village watch. The total separate cost of Subdivisional 
administration in that year was returned at 1036.’ Throughout this 
tract are found numerous Buddhist and otljer antiquities, of grgat 
interest to the archaeologist. The Province, indeed, ^akes its^name 
from Vihdra, meaning a Buddhist moftastery .—See Rajagriha, Giri- 
YAK, and Patna District. • 

Behar. —Municipal town on the Panchdna river^and headquarters 
of the Subdivision of the same name in Patnd District, Bengal. Lat. 
25° 11' 28" N., long. 85° 33' 5Qi' Kj pop. (1872), 44,295. comprising 31,006 
Hindus, i3,282*Muhammadans, and 7 ‘others’; numbei^of males,21,672 
—females, 22,623; estimated number of houses, 8346; municyial income 
in 1871, ;;^iioo; incidence of municipal taxation, 6d( per head of 
population within municipal limits ; police force for protection of the 
town, 97 men. Considerable trad* is carried on here. All the traffic 
.between Patnd, Gayd, Hazdribdgh, and Monghyrpasses through Behar, 
and travelling tradeA offer their goods for sale as th^y pass. Principal 
articles of trade—European cloth, rice imd other grains, cotton, tfibacco, 
etc. Silk and cotton cloths, and muslins rivalling those of*Dacca, are 
’manufactured here. About twenty years ago, up-country Muhammadqp 
•dealers used to export large quantities of Bfjhar muslins, bit these men 
have now (1877) apparently ceased coming to the town. 'The Ihost 
remarkable building in Behar is a large sardt 01 inn^recently built foi 
the use of Hindu and Muhammadan pilgrims. The tomb of Shdh 
Mdkhdum, on the south bank of the river, is^resoijed to by«^oul 
20,000 Musalmdns once a year, a large fair being hel^ oi^h^occasion. 
Many other tombs are found in the city,, whjch^mso contain: 
numerous ancient mosques, and the fhins of an old fort, covering 
more than 300 acres of ground. The city is« supposed to*'ha^i 
been the capital of the ancient kingdom of h^gadha, soon after th< 
commencement of the Christian era, but-its larly history is involve!! ii 
obscurity. ’ • 
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Behar. — Pargand and town in Partabgarh District, Oudh .—See 
Bihar. ' « 

Behar. — Pargand and town in Unao District, Oudh.— See Bih4R. 
B^IL —Village in Partabgarh District, Oudh. Picturesquely 
situated on the bank of a large lake covering an area of about 
10 square miles in the rains, and 3 square miles in the dry 
season. To the north is a high bank covered with groves of magni¬ 
ficent trees. The lake, edged with rich cr/ips and orchards, stretches 
away to the south. ‘ It is reported to have been dug by a Rdji of 
Ajodhya as a votive ojSering.^ It is celebrated for wild-fowl ai^ ’ 
fish, and an island in the middle contains an ancient edifice biTut 
as a shooting-bo.x by some prince, Po^. (1869), 1733. Three Hindu 
temples. '■ ‘ ‘ 

Behti Ealan.—Town in Rae Bareli District, Oudh. The town is 
of no coraraerciSil 'importance, but contains a fine Hindu temple to 
M9hddeo„and a population (1869) of 4798. ^ 

Beja. —Stat^, Punjab.— See Bija. 

Bekal (the ‘ Cota Koulam ’ ofDe ^arros).—Town in South Kanara 
District, Madras. Lat. 12° 45" N., long. 75° 4' 35" e. ; houses, 

255; pop. 1024. ^Possesses a large fort in fair preservation, fwith 
fortifica^ons ^bearing traces of European science, built on a high point 
\)roiecting into the sea. It was probably first erected during the wars 
between the Ikkferi and Cherakal Rajas, and subsequently improved. 

' Bel^.—Town in Partabgarh District, Oudh ; 4 miles from Partabgarh 
town, and 36 fiom Allahabad, on the road from Allahabad to Fyzabad. 
Lat. 25° 55' 30" N., long. 82° 2' 10" e.; pop. (1869), 2746. The admini¬ 
strative headquarters of the District are at MacAndrew-ganj, adjoining 
the town. 

Beli (or Vela), — Agricultural town in NdgjSur District, Central 
Provinces ; lo'miles south of Bor^ Lat. 20° 46' 35" n., long. 79° 3' 54" f..; 
pop. (1872^, 5012. Has two fine wells, a school-house, and police^ 
bpildings. E-vports coarse cotton cloth and gunny, the fabric of 
which the Banjdrisi packsi.are made. Said to have been founded in • 
the \imi of the Gaulis. The fort was built by Rdi Sinh Chaudhari, a 
large landh(jlder,*whose descendants are still mdlguzdrs of Beld. It 
was twice destroyed during the Pinddri troubles. 

B^ligfavi (01; Balagami). —Village in Shimoga District, Mysore 
State. Lat^M' 44' N.j long. 75° 18' e. ; pop. (1871), 1491. Celebrated 
for it^ ruinM \emple5, Which for the taste and finish^df their carving 
are not surpassed by any in 'Mysore. The capital of the Kadamba 
d^fnsfity, as early as the 12th century it was regarded as ‘the mother 
of cities.’ It aboupd^ with inscriptions, of which sixty-two have been 
phdtographed and translated. Its prosperity continued under the 
Ball^a kings, and il was probably destroyed when their power was 
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overthrown by the Muhammadans in 1310. Some of the sculptures 
have been carried^ away to thS Mysore Museum. 

BeUpur. —Seaport in Tanna District, Bombay. Average annual 
value of trade for five years ending 1873-74—exports, ;i^i^,383 ; 
imports, ^^3227. 

Beld4ngd. —Town in Murshidabad District, Bengal .—See Bedanga. 
Bclg&Uni.—A British District in Bombay Presidency, lying between 
15“ 22' and 16° 56' N. lat.4 between 74“ 4' and 75° 35' e. long.; 

area, 4591 square miles; pop. (1872), 938,750. The District is 
\ounded on the north by the State qf Mira], north-east by Kalddgi 
D'’(ltijct, easi by the States of Jamkhandi and Mudhol, south by the 
Districts of Dharwar and North*Ejan»ra, south-west by the territory of 
Goa, and west by the States of Sdvfentv^ari and Kdlhdpur. 

Physical Aspects .—The country forms a large plain studded with 
solitary peaks, and broken here and there by low fanges of hills. 
Many oj the peaks are crowned by small but well-built hill forts. T^e 
ranges of low hills are generally covered with wild br^shwoo 5 , but 
in some cases their sides are cafefulTy cultivated almost to the very 
summit. The most elevated portion »f the District lies to the west, 
along the line of the Sahyadri Hills or Westqfn Ghats. The 
surface of the plain slopes with an almost imperceptible fajl eajtwards 
to the borders of Kaladgi • District. On the north and east tlie* 
District is open and well cultivated, but to the south it is inter^ctfd 
by spurs of the Sahyadri range, thickly covered in some pjaces with * 
forest. Except near the Sahyadri range, and in other place/where broken 
by lines of low hills, the country is almost a dead level. But especially 
in the south, and along the banks #f the larger rivers, the surface is' 
pleasantly varied by trees, solitary and in groups. From January to 
June the fields are tare, and but for the presence of the mango, 
tamarind, jack, and other trees, reared ^or their fruit, the aspect«of the , 
country would be desolate in the extreme. , • 

The principal rivers are the Kistna (Krishna), flowtr® through thg 
centre, and the Malprabhd through the* south of tlfe District. 
From their sources among the spurs of the Sahyadri range, iJoth 
these rivers pass eastwards through the plain of »Belgaum cfn their way 
to the Bay of Bengal. They are bordered by deeply^cut banks, over 
which they seldom flow. None of the rivers are serviceable for puifipses 
of navigation. In the west, both rivers and wells jpeld^ ^sufficient 
supply of good wjter; but towards the east the*riyer^become brackish, 
and the water-bearing strata lie far below the surface. Except the 
Kistna, which at all times maintains a considerablenflow of water^tHl 
rivers sink into insignificant streams during th^ hqt season, and the 
supply of water falls short of the wants of thepeopje. * 

The general bharacter of the geology of Belgaum District muf be 
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described as a trap formation overlaid with laterite detritus. Iron ore 
is found in some places. In the north' are rocks «of sandstone and 
quartz j in the south is found a fine red sandstone, near the Saby 4 dri 
Hill# ;* and farther east a grey granite, mica schist, and laterite in 
large quantities. ‘ 

Sometimes in April and May the heat is extreme, and in June and 
July the air is close and heavy, but oi»the whole the climate is equable' 
and pleasant to Europeans. For a series of /ears from 1852 to i86r the 
average annual rainfall was 46 32 inches; between 1862 aq^ 1871,2477; 
and in 1875, 39’io inches. the close of the rainy season, h'' 
October and NoVember, fevers are common, but at other times, exafpt 
in the wjlder or less cultivated tra«ts neiCr the Sahyddri Hills, the climate 
is healthy. ' ' ‘ 

In the west of the District, among the spurs of the Sahyddri range, 
is a considerabie area of forest-bearing land. Formerly large forest 
tracts, were yearly destroyed by the indiscriminate practice o{ kumari, 
or the cultivation of shifting patches of fire-cleared woodland. This 
form of tillage has now been placed under restrictions. The most 
important forest trees are the* teak, blackwood, honne (Pterocarpus 
marsupium), and iackwood. There are also a few bibul reserves .« 

Of wild qniraals, antelope are common, ranging over the black soil 
plains in herds of from 20 to 40 head. Sdmbhar deer, wild pigs, and 
hy^enjs are fouftd in the waste and forest lands. Of tne larger beasts 
of prey, panthers are pretty generally distributed, but tigers are met 
with only in the south and south-west Of game-birds there are wild 
peacock, partridge, quail, snipe, teal, kalam, and occasionally bustard. 
Except the well-built and agile* Mysore cattle, and one or two 
varieties of buffaloes of northern origin, usually kept by the gaulis 
or professional milkmen, the local breeds of cattle'are poor. 

Pojrilation. —The Census of 1872 returned a total population of 
938,750 persons, or 204-47 to the square mile. Of these, 862,215, or 
91-84 per cent,* including 47,564 Srdwaks or Jains, w-ere Hindus; 
7 i ,;|86, or*7-60 per ce«t, Musalmdns; 5067, or -53 per cent,- 
Chnstians; and 82 Parsis. The percentage of males in the total 
population iS 51*®!. • 

The people are chiefly employed ascultivitors, though a considerable 
nun^r, amounting to 104,341, or 11 per cent, of the entire 
populaticm,^upport themselves by weaving. Among the Hindus 
the f nly speo&l .class *are the Lingdyats, a peculiar' section of the 
worshippers of Siva. Along the banks of the Kistna, in the north of 
tfre ^District, are naany Kaikdris, a tribe notorfous from the skill of 
one of its subdivisipnsias highway robbers. 

C)f the 814,651 Hinduk, exclusive of 47,564 Srdwaks or Jains, 9609 
are Returned as Vislinuvites; 307,738 as Sivaites, including 285,402 
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Lingayats; 497,304 as ‘ undefined,’ including 209 religious ascetics. Of 
the 91,386 Musilm^ns, 71,201 are Sunis and 185 Shids. Of the 82 
Parsfs, 68 are Shenshdhi and 14 Kadmi. Of the 5067 Christians, 4475 * 
are native converts. • , 

The languages in use are Marithi, Hindustini, and Kanarese. The 
Parsis employ Guzerdti among themselves, both in conversation and 
writing. Kanarese is the official language of the District. • 

Of the whole population*i47,iii persons, or per cent, live in 
totrns containing a population of more than 5000 souls. The villages 
Vre generally shaded by trees, and surrounded by a hedge of prickly 
pdJ(r.^Opuntia vulgaris). They are otherwise without defence or fortifi¬ 
cation. In the west of the DisttiA, the houses have roofs of thatch or 
tile, but eastwards, where the rainfall is* light, the roof is flat, made of 


mud and surrounded by a mud parapet Each vi^a^e has generally 
one chief street, in which the richest villagers have their dwellings, 
with sjpaller ,roads branching off at right angles. Except in 
the larger towns, there are few houses more than' one storey 
high. In country villages, the well-to-do live in houses with .walls 
of brick and doors of wood, of wRich, in many instances, the 
posts* and lintel are elegantly carved. The foundatiqps of the houses 
are raised on a plinth generally of hewn stone, 2 or 3 feft abowe the 
level of the strejt. The middle classes live in dwellings with walls of 
mud and straw, and doors of plaited or woven bamboos; the poor in 
huts with roofs of thatch and walls of a few bamboos interlaced with 
millet stalks, sometimes daubed over with mud. Outside the village 
hedge, a group of carelessly-made hovels form the quarters of the Mahdrs 

and other depressed classes. • ■ ■ 4 

Exclusive of 333 hamlets, there were, in 1872, 1078 inhabited 
villages, giving an average of '23 villages to each square mile, and 
87‘82 inljabitants to each village. The^jumber ofhouses was 188,177, 
or 41-13 per square mile; of these, 7774 houses, lodging 46,093 
p’ersons, or 4-91 percent, of the entirp population, werS buildings with, 
walls of stone or fire-baked brick, and roofs of tils. The remaining 
180,403 houses, accommodating 892,657 persons, or 95-09^ per cent., 
had outer walls of mud or sun-dried brick and thatched roots. 

Trade associations or guilds scarcely exist ip Belgaunj, and the in¬ 
stitution of the village community is but imperfeqtly pseserved. ^he 

• . • .Ml _!_ ststsce.ts hA-oHitaru 


Hindus of the LingAyat sect. The office of wllage "lerk, iV 

with but few exceptions? hereditary in Hindu families of the BrAhrni 
caste. Almost all villages have watchmen ^nd* messenger of the 
MahAr caste. The head-man, clerk, and watchmaij we paid botj “i 
cash and in land. The other members of the full staff of villlge 

2 iv 
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servants are found in but few villages. The shoemaker, the barber, 
and the potter still remain, but only as ordinary workmen, having almost 
‘ completely lost their public character. 

. Ap-iculture .—Wet cultivation is carried on to a very limited extent, 
being adopted only for rice fields and gardens. Irrigated lands in 
the most favourable situations receive their supply of water by canals 
from perennial rivulets, or from riversithat have dams or weirs thrown" 
across them. The^chief varieties of soil ijre black and red; of these 
the black is by far the most fertile. It is of two kinds; one so friable, 
that when swept by a stoong wiifd it rises in clouds of almost impalp,?' 
able powder. Under foot this soil is heavy, and when ampregnj^^d 
with moisture forms a tough, cla)^lik'e Substance, almost impervious to 
water, and therefore very valuable'as a lining for tanks. The other 
variety of black soil is not so tenacious of moisture, and unless it 
receives abundance of irrigation, either natural or artificial, not nearly so 
jx'oductite. The inferiority of the red soil is due chiefly }o the fact that, 
being of a more sandy composition, it retains moisture for a shorter time. 
In order to bring a waste of Slack- soil under tillage, the field must 
receive three complete ploughiligs—one direct, one transverse, and one 
diagonal. FOr the future it does not want any further ploughing; on 
the contrary,, the great aim of the cultivator is td maintain the surface 
as firm and consistent as possible, and*all that is required annually 
befoK sowing is to clear the ground and loosen the surface with a small 
knife. The red and sandy soils are very apt to cake and harden after rain, 
so that the object of the farmer is to keep them as loose and friable as 
possible. For this purpose the field must be ploughed every year; 
if possible, once lengthwi.se and h second time transversely. This is 
done by a smaller plough of the same construction as the large plough 
used for bla/:k fields, but so light that the fanfier on his way to and 
fromVork may be seen carrying his jilough on his shoulder. Fields 
of pure black soil do not want manure; on the other hand, the out¬ 
turn from red ‘and .sandy lands,seems to depend almost entirely on 
thf anjount of dressing tlKy have received. Cultivators are aware that 
land requires stimulating, but, from the scarcity of firewood, much 
cow-dung, whicR would be their best manure, is consumed as fuel. 

On dry fields most pf the grain, pu lses, oil-seeds, and fibres are 
so^lh ; of thest some are cultivated on red and sandy soils during the 
rainy mbnlli^cfthers are grown on black soil as a cold-weather crop. 
Cotton, which is-’’jiisecf entirely on black soil as a cojd-weather crop, is 
jistjglly sown about the middle of August, or rarely in September. 
Before sowing, thtf seed is first dipped in cow-dung and water, and then 
n^ixed with a little «irtlu that it may slip easily through the bamboo 
drill. Cotton is generally sown by itself, but it is sometimes drilled in 
rows in the same field with a crop of Italian millet (bdjra). 
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The threshing of the monsoon crops commences in December; of 
the cold-weather crops in March. On a convenient part of the field a 
space of from 12 to 20 yards in diameter is wetted and beaten until it 
becomes smooth, hard, and firm. In the case of spiked and red jnillet, 
the heads are cut off short and thrown upon the ground. The farmer’s 
whole stock of cattle is then fastened abreast to a rope round a post 
fixed in the centre of the thrsshing-fioor. For winnowing, a day is 
chosen with a moderatel;^ strong breeze. The winnower stands on a 
high stool, and has the grain handed up to him In a small flat basket 
Holding the basket at arm’s-length, he pours the contents gently over 
iis edge, wjien the heavy grain falls m a heap at the? foot of the win- 
now'er’s stool, while the chaff iablowjj away by the wind. 

Before the heap of grain is taken* home bynhe farmer he has to 
distribute from it perquisites to the village astrologer, to certain village 
servants, and to the blacksmith and carpenter, as well* as^to all sorts of 
beggars who in the harvest season flock to thq threshing-floors. If fot 
intended for seed or immediate use, the grain is usually jtored in under¬ 
ground granaries. In order to constrftct such a grain-pit, the farmer on 
a somewhat elevated spot, in a hard s(»l within or near the village, digs 
a narrow shaft about a cubit in diameter, and 10 to cujrits deep. Its 
sides are then hollowed,-so as to form a pit with a roof of ^bout,2 cubits 
thick. The floor, sides, and roof are lined with straw, and the pit il 
then filled widh grain. Grain meant for immediate* consumptioii is 
simply stored in front of the cultivator’s house, in large^ cylindrica? 
baskets, smeared inside and out with a plaster of cow-duflg. 

The agricultural stock in the possession of the cultivators of State 
{khdlsd) villages during 1874-75 *'’as returned at 63,720 ploughs, 
18,719 carts, 194,758 bullocks, 114,75* buffaloes, 100,652 cows, 743* 
horses, 232,378 shet^ and goats, and 4182 asses. Out of i,i 14,780 acres 
of Government land, the total area cultivated in the year >^ 74 - 75 ; 
136,892* acres, or 12-27 per cent, werf fallow or under gra« Of the 
•977 888 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops oocupied 6i9,o§i 
acre’s, or 63-30 per cent; pulses, 99,178 ag-es, or,io-i4 per cent; oil- 
' seeds, 36,370 acres, or 3-71 per cent; fibres (including cotton;, 9^,089 
acres, or 9-72 per cent; and miscellaneous cyops, * 133,447 acres, or 

Trade, District has no Iaik;ay 01; navigablcfiver. 

There are 55 lines of road, with a total length of^^tout ^4 miles. 
The capitalist# of the District are chiefly Mdnvtes feid Brdljmans, 
but in the town of Belgaum there are 1 few Musffindns, who possess 
comfortable fortunes.. The current (1875) rates ojdaily wages.af»-«n 
towns, for unskUled labourers, from 4|d. to H ii ann^ to 4 ^nas), 
and for skilled men, such as carpenters andfcncklayers from ttf is. 
6d. (8 annas to 12 annas). The rates paid to agricultural laboirers, 
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who are occasionally engaged in piece-work, are slightly lower. The 
work of cotton-picking is left entirely to wofnen, who daring the season 
earn about 3d. (2 annas) a day. The prices of the chief articles of food 
during i875 were—for 2s. (i rupee): of wheat, 34 lbs.; of rice, 32 lbs.; 
of’Indian millet or jodr (Sorghum vulgare), 43 lbs.; of Italian millet or 
b&jra (Holcus spicatus), 48 lbs.; and of peas or </«'/, 25 lbs. 

Lying so far inland, without railway or navigable river, the District 
possesses no foreign trade of importance. Cotton is the only article for 
which the demand is not purely local. European manufactures and 
other articles required foj the European population in the Belgaum 
cantonment are ‘brought by shopkeepers from Bombay. ^In sever*! 
villages throughout the District gjarkets are held^ at fixed intervals, 
generally once a week. These'markets generally supply the wants of 
the country round within a radius of about 6 miles, containing as a rule 
from 2$ to 30,villages and hamlets. 

Jjlext t« agriculture, hand-loom weaving forms the chief industry 
of the District;, The weavers are generally Lingdyats or Musalmdns, 
with a small sprinkling of Marhattds. The finer sorts of cloth are 
manufactured only in two or th-ee towns. With the exception of a 
small quantity^! doth sent to the neighbouring Districts, the produce 
pf its hjind-lpoms is almost entirely consumed in Belgaum. Simple 
dyeing and'ta'nning is carried on over the whole District. Gokak toum 
wa? oqce famous for its dyers, and is still noted for a hoarse kind of 
paper made in large quantities. Gokdk toys, made both from light kinds 
of wood and from a peculiar kind of earth, are also celebrated. They 
consist of models of men and gods, fruits and vegetables. 

■■ History .—The District of Belgaum forms part of the territory ceded 
under the name of Dharwar by the Peshwd, in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty of Poona (June 1817). For some years after the 
cessioathis territory continued to be administered as one District with 
Dharwar; but in^1836 it was considered advisable to divide the 
upwieldy jurisdiction into two parts. Under the arrangements then 
introduced, 'ihe sout^iem pprtion continued to be known as Dharwar, 
and* the tract to the north was constituted a separate charge under 
the name of'Belgium. . 

Administration .—For administrative purposes, Belgaum District is 
divided into 7 t\luks or Subdivisions. The administration in revenue 
matters is entrusted to'a Collector and 4 Assistants, of whom 2 are cove¬ 
nant^ civil^/ants. . For the settlement of civil disputes there are 5 
courts. In 1874-75! the total cdst to the State of the maintenance of these 
c^jufrs was ;£'7498, ;ind the amount realized fromi court fees and stamps 
1,726. The numljer of cases decided was 4294, and the average 
value of the property uilder litigation, ;^4i, 43. 3d. There are 20 
officers for the administration of criminal justice, of whom 6 are Euro- 
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peans, 4 being jovenanted tivilians an^ 2 military officers. In the year 
1874, the total strength of the District or regular police force was 665 
offiters and men, maintained at a total cost of ;^io,562, i8s.. These 


figures show i man tq every 6-86 square miles as compared with, the 
area, and i man to every 1403 souls as compared with the population. 
The cost of maintenance was equal to ^2, 6s. per square mile, or 2|d. 
per head of population. In 1875, the Belgaum jail contained a daily 
average of 872 convictecf prisoners, including 7f females—showing i 
prisoner to every 1076 of the population; the total cost was ;^i246,14s., 

4 ^- prisoner. The District c6ntains 18 post offices and 
I telegrapfi office at Belgaum ^own. 

The District locdl funds for wcyksV public utjjity, and for the spread 
of rural education, yielded in the year 1874-75 ;£i 4 ) 739 ' There are 5 
municipalities in the District Becgaum Town, pop. 26,947 (exclu¬ 
sive of cantonment, 5330); Gokak, 12,612; ^Athni, if,s88; Nipani, 
9371 ;*Yamkanmaroi, 5226. The total municipal receipts in«87|-75 
amounted to ^^3806, and the totgl expenditure t 5 ;^ 370 S > 
incidence of taxation varied fronf 2^d. to 2s. sd. In 1874-75, the totd 
amount of revenue raised from the District, including jmperial, muni- 
cip’al, and local funds, was showing an incidence of taxation 

per head of 4s.; the land revenue alone realized ;^Ji 53 , 504 r ' 

There are 3 dispensaries* and i hospital. During i 874 - 7 S> i 3 >io 3 
persons in all were treated, of whom 12,773 were out-door dhd*^ 3 » 
in-door patients. In the same year, 16,190 persons w#rtf vaccinated. 
The total number of deaths during the ten years ending 1875 was 
returned at 166,130, or an averse yearly mortality of 16,613, bem" , 
17-6 per 1000 of the total population. During the five years ““‘"S 
187s, the number pf births was returned at 109,370, of whom 56, 79 
were entered as male, and 52,691 as female children;•average yeary 


number of births, 21,874, or a rate of«3'3 per 1000. • 

In the year 1873-74, there were 115 Government p^hools, besides 5 
missionary schools, or an average-of one school ^for ev^y 9 villagfes, 
with an attendance of 7334 pupils, or 2'6i per cent, of the tota popu 
lation between 6 and 20 years of age (280,288) ; j schools for 
girls. Educational expenditure, 10,696, of which ;^2522 was debited 
to imperial and i: 8 i 74 to local and other.funds. fc Belgauin town 
there*are 7 libraries and i local newspaper. ^ 

The only famous place of pilgrimage in thq District^-The hiUjpf the 
goddess Yellanaft, in the Pdrasgad Subdivision, op^Which, twice m the 
year, at the full moon of April and November, fairs are held, lastwg^r 
three days. The number of pilgrims vanes 

The November ceremonies represent the dfath of Yellamis husband, 
and those in April his return to life. In November the «ny^ ^ 
performed at a small shrine about a quarter of a mile distant from the 
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main temple. At a certain stage in the ceismony the ynmense multi- 
yide raise a deep wail, not unlike the crone of watchers at an Irish 
wake. .With this mingles a crackling sound, arising from the gfeat 
thrtjng of women, numbering about two-thirds qf the whole assembly, 
who, in sympathy \vith the goddess in her widowhood, shatter the glass 
bangles on their arms. 

The chief towns of the District are—(i) Belgaum, with 5608 houses, 
and a population of 3f,277 ; (2) Gokak, 318^ houses, pop. 12,612; (3) 
Athni, 2440 houses, pop. 11,5885 (4) Nipani, 2112 houses, pop. 9371; 
(5) Hongal, r6s9 houses,* pop. 9601 ; (6) Sankeshwar, 1856 house^ 
pop. 8905; (7) Saundatti, 1832 houses„pop. 8180; (8) MuAgod, 1453 
houses, pop. 7181; (9,' Kittur, houses,pop. ;/i66; (io)Sadalgi, 
1460 houses, pop. 6863; (ii) Manou, 1365 houses, pop. 6232; (12) 
Chikori, 1314 bosses, pop. 6184; {13) Nandgad, 1316 houses, pop. 
5748; (14) HdKERi, 1154 houses, pop. 5364; (15) Yamkanmardi, 1146 
houses,'pop. 5?96 ; (16) Kongnoli, 906 houses, pop. 5143. *• 

Belgaum.—thief town of the District of the same name, in the 
southern Marhatta country, BomJjay; 'situated at an elevation of nearly 
2500 feet above sea level, on the northern slope of the basin of a water¬ 
course called the Bbllary ndld, an affluent of the Mirkandi river, which 
flows into the Ghatprabhd, one of the numerous tributaries of the Kistna 
(Krishna). Lat, 15* 51' 37" N., long. 74* 33’ 59" e..; pop. ({872), 
«6,^47,*excluding 5330 in the cantonment; municipal revenue (1874-75), 
jQigio ; rate of taxation, is. 4jd. per head. The native town lies 
between the fort on the east and the military cantonment, yhich extends 
..’ong its western front, separated frogi it by a watercourse. It forms an 
irregular ellipse, approximating to a circle, of which the shorter axis 
is about 1300 yards. The rock on which the town is built consists of 
laterite,^ lying Upon the trap of the Deccan. The site is well wooded. 
Bamboos, frpm which Vennugrdf<.i, the ancient Kanarese nami? of the 
town, is said to .be derived, are plentiful, and mangoes, tamarinds, and 
banians are also abundant The fbrt, about 1000 yards in length and 
700 sn breadth, is surrounded by a broad and deep wet ditch, cut in 
hard ground* In,. 1818, after the overthrow of the Peshwd, the place 
was invested by a British force. After holdirig out for twenty-one days, 
the g^^son of ^600 men capitulated, having lost 20 killed and 50 
wounded, while the Idss of the British amounted to 11 killed and 12 
wounded *•1,1 • 

Since its acquisTrion' by the ^British, Belgaum has increased greatly 
in^siae and wealth. The large military cantonme.nt contributes to its 
prosperity, while the school built for the children of natives of rank adds 
to its scfcial importance. Of the total of 4388 houses, 827 are classified 
as of^he better sort, ind 3561 of the inferior sort; veiy few have an 
upper storey. .The principal articles of trade are i^t, dry fish, dates, 
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cocoa-nuts, and coir, importfd from the sea<oast, chiefly from the port 
of Vingorll drain of all kinds, sugar, and molasses are also brought 
front the country round. The city is said to contain more than joo ' 
looms for the manufacture of cotton cloth. There are 4 miles ofiro^d 
for wheeled carriages, and 3^ miles of made thoroughfare in the town. 
,The water supply is entirely derived from wells. Besides the courts and 
offices of the judge, collector, assistant collector, District superintendent 
of police, executive engineer, and other District offices, there are 15 
Government and aided private schools. * 

■ Belghaiia (Be/^Aurrta/i).—Vilhgetin the District of the Twenty-four 
ligands, Bengal, and a station on the Eastern Bengal Railway; 7 
miles from Calcutta.* Aided vertfecufer school. 

Beli4 N&r^yanpur. —Village on tl?e right bank of the Pigld 
in Murshidabad District, Bengal. It was formerly i^ Birbhdm, but was 
included in a tract of country recently transferred from, that District 
to Muashidabad. In 1852, it was described as the largest en^ m«st 
important village in the iron-bearing tract of Bfrbhdm^knd contained 
30 furnaces. In 1857, there were 62 furnaces smelting and reducing 
the iron ore. * 

Belidpatam. — River in Malabar District, Madras.* Rising from 
several sources in the Ghdts on the borders of Coorg, it»join» at th^ 
foot of the hiUs another lafge stream flowing from the rahge in the 
north-east of Monatuna. Immediately below the junttion the ainifed^ 
stream is spanned by the Irriti bridge on the high road froip the coast 
to Coorg and Mysore. From Irikur, where it becomes navigable all 
the year round for large boats, it flows westward to Grovapoya. Here 
a third stream, rising from the sam# sources, joins it, the river widening 
considerably at the ^confluence. It then flows past Belidpatam, and 
debouches into the sea 4 miles south-west of that town. ^^.at. 11° 57' n., 
long. Ts" 21' E. The numerous plantations of areca and cwoa-nut 
. palms make the scenery of the lower stream very picturesqBe. 

Beli&patam {Valia-patnam, Malayalim (Big-townf; probably the 
Jurfatton of Ibn Batuta).—Town in Malabar District, hfadrM. ^Lat. 
11“ 5s' N., long. 75° 25' E.; pop. (1871), 7579, one-third Moplas; houses, 
1425. Situated on the left bank of the Belidpatam r^er, about 4 miles 
from its mouth, and the same distance .from th^ cantonment of 
Cannanore. It possesses a thriving trade, steamers oocasionally flailing 
at the river mquth. In 1735, the Company obtained MrmiiSion from 
the Rdjd of Cherakal to build a fort, (named jJadSkara) ndkr this 
place, and as a precaution against the'transport of pepper and 
cardamoms by the rJVer, the grant goes on to say^ ‘ Be carefuUhIt Our 
enemy, Kanaraf does not enter any of hi^ve*els in the sai^ river.’ 
Near Belidpatam, Haidar Ali, in his first descent jtpon Malabar, gained 
a signal victory. He used a fleet to transport his horsemen acrcfts the 
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river, and the enemy, unaccustomed to cavalry, fled in confusion. A 
sacred temple stands to the south-east of file town. * 

BelikerL—Seaport in North Kanara District, Bombay. Lat, 14° 
42' 45'' N., long. 74* 19' E. Average annual value of trade for 1873-74 
—exports, ;£445 ; imports, ;^i62. 

Belldi.—Trading village and produce depot in Rangpur District, 
Bengal. Chief trade, jute and mustard. 

Belkuchi.—Town in Pabnd District, Bengal; situated on a branch 
of the Jumni river, \<hich is navigable only in the rainy season. Lat. 24° 
19'35" N., long. 89° 47',lo" E. ; pop. (1872), 5128, comprising 2458/ 
Hindus and 2670 Muhammadans; number of males, 2396—females, 
2732. Considerable trade is carried On in jute, cloth, rice, and other 
.goods. , » « 

Bellajfapa.—^Village in Bellary District, Madras. Pop. 1572.' It 
marks the conaiAericement of the great unbroken plain of black cotton 
sqjl which stretches heace to the Tungabhadra river. Near Bjllagupa 
are to he seen jome curious gallows, with chains and iron cages attached, 
in which the remains of criminal^ w'ei;e formerly exposed. 

BelWnkoudd {Billam-KondS, Telugu, ‘ The Hill of the Cave ’).— 
Hill in Kistna District, Madras; 1569 feet above the level of the«sea, 
rjowne^l with the ruins of an old fortress. Lat. 16° 30' 40" n., long. 
80° 3' 30" E. A village of the same name -stands on the high road from 
Gi\nto,or to Nelkonda, at the foot of the hill. 

* Bellary {Balldri, Valahdri ).—A British District in the Madras 
Presidency, l^ing between 13° 40' 30" and 15° 58' n. lat., and 75° 43' 
and 78° 19'E. long.; area, 11,007 square miles; population in 1871, 
*jt,668,oo6. The river TungabhadKi bounds it on the north, separating 
it from the territories of the Nizdm; on the east lie the Districts of 
Cuddapah and Kurnool; and on the other two sitfes stretches Mysore. 

Physical Aspects. —The genej'al aspect of the District is, a vast 
surface of freeless jilain, broken at rare intervals by granite masses, 
tl^at spring abroptly from the surrpunding sheet of black cotton soil, 
like rocks ftom tha sea. , Bellary is in fact an extensive plateau, ■ 
tilted up in the west on the shoulders of the Chits, and sloping down 
sharply towafds the eastern coast. At Belgaum the height of the plain 
is 2500 feet above the sea level; at Tid’jatri, on the extreme east 
of th^ District, the elevation is only 900 feet. Water is very jcarce 
throughout, and tvegetation is accordingly rare. In the Madaksfm 
tdluk %lone, the \{3jden. ol the District, perennial streaiqg keep the tanks 
supplied with wate^and give life to groves and avenues of trees. 
Tltret rivers drain .the District The Tungabhadra, forming the 
northern boundary, jcontains water all the year round, and in the rainy 
seaibn swells to form^dable*dimensions. On its banks stand the towns 
of Hlmpsdgra, Hospet, Hampi, Kampli; and at Rampiir a fine 
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bridge of sa piers carries thg railway across the stream. The sacred 
Penndr hardly deserves the name of a river, for during nine months of 
the year it is quite dry. The Hugri rises in Mysore, and after a' 
course of 125 miles joins the Tungabhadra near Hatsahalli. Though 
very shallow for two-thirds of the year, this river when in flood over¬ 
sows its banks, and in 1857 washed away the town of Juhein. The 
only hill ranges worthy of note dJe those of Sandhdr and Kampli in the 
west, and the Lanka Mall* in the east; between ^lese, scattered gene¬ 
rally over the District, occur detached masses of'^anitic rock. Iron 
of good quality abounds, and copper,•lead, antimony, /nanganese, and 
ai(m- are sfll found. Salt and saltpetre are extracted from the 
soil. The diamond mines m* thfe^ Tddpatri and Gooty tdluks, 
though once worked systematically and successfully, have not yielded 
any revenue since 1813. The fauna of the Distript iiicludes among 
mammals, the tiger, panther, cheetah, wolf, black bear, hysana, wdld boar, 
antelope, and sdmbhar deer; the first and last Being very rare? ^mong 
birds, the order of Raptores is largely represented .» the bustard, 
florican, pea-fowl, partridge, quail; snipe, goose, and water-fowl.afford 
excellent sport. Venomous snakes abdhnd. The flora is scanty,—the 
babSl {Acacia. Arabica), ber (Zizyphus jujuba), anck wiM date (Elate 
sylvestris) being the chief indigenous trees, but in thd tof^s and! 
gardens are found the maligo, tamarind, cocoa-nut palm, banian, 
and nim. * * * 1 

History .—Within the District of Bellary lies the site qf jhe ancient 
city of Vij AVAN AGAR, and its annals therefore date back to the first 
Muhammadan invasion of the Deccan, in the 14th century. But it 
is not until 1640, when Sivajf, the*Marhatta, received a formal grant 
from the Sultdn of ^ijdpur of the forts of Bellary and Adoni, with the 
country adjacent, that the tract corresponding to th*e jJsesent District 
maybe'^aid to have entered upon a •separate history. The District, 
•round Gooty remained subject to Golconda, but farther^south (yet still 
withirl the present District of Beilary) the Poligars of Raidroog, 
*Anantapur, and Harpanhalli became tributary *to the M^rhaitds. 
Sivajf died in 1680, and soon aftenvards Aurangzeb advanced upon 
the Deccan with the imperial army and overian the District His 
authority, however, was never formally established, and. the revenues of 
Bellary were farmed out to the Poligars, who deducted’what they tfhose 
for milit.'^ and other expenses, and remitjed th^ balance to the 
Imperial treasury. After the death of AurMgzeb^ooa the rise 6f the 
Nizdm’s power, several of the Bellary chiefs, notably those o£ 
and Sandhiir, asserted a semi-independence. Me&nwhile Mysore had 
risen to strength; and, on the death of thf Nlzdm, Haidar Alf, ^he 
usurper of the, Mysore throne, accepting the invitation of Basalat 
Jang, the governor of Adoni, to assist him against the Marhattds, 
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overran the present District of Bellaiy. Kodikonda, Madaksira, 
Hindupur, Harpanhalli, Raidroog, and Chitaldroog submitted. Gooty, 
however, resisted all attacks. The Marhattds soon took the field in 
force ,to regain the lost fortresses, and Haidar defeated at Rettihalli, 
was compelled to abandon all his conquests except Raidroog, Chitaldroog, 
and Harpanhalli. The Mysore war broke out in 1767, and Haidar Ah', 
to recruit his finances, began to levy contributions from the surrounding 
Districts. Gooty, however, again resisted kis demands, and at Bella^, 
then a dependency of Adoni, he fared no better. But soon afterwards 
(1774) the Poligar of Bellary, Btsalat Jang, withheld payment from the 
Nkdm, and M. Lally was sent with a force to reduce him to oBedience. fte 
appealed for help to Haidar, wl }(7 defeated the Adoni troops, but kept 
Bellary for himself. A third attempt upon Gooty was successful, and, 
making it his headquarters, Haidar continued to hold his own for two 
years against both the Marhattds and the Nizdm. Throughout these 
campaigr& the PoligarS of Chitaldroog, Raidroog, Harpanhalli, and 
other divisions of the present, District, acted as the acknowledged 
tributaries of Mysore. On Haidar’s death all asserted their inde¬ 
pendence ; but Tippu, who ha^l succeeded his father, captured their 
fortresses oner aftac the other, put the chiefs of Raidroog and Hafpan- 
Ihalli td death-as a warning to the rest, and collected all their arms and 
stores in the strongholds of Gooty ancT Bellary. Bvt arousing the 
hc^tility of the*'British Government, Tippu was in 1789 involved in 
war, and c*i ^he conclusion of peace, and the partition of Tippu’s last 
conquests, the present Bellary District was made over to the Nizdm. 
^War, however, again broke out, and on the capture of Seringapatam 
and death of Tippu (1799), a redistribution was effected — Bellary 
District being divided between the Nizim and tlje Peshwd. In 1800, 
the Peshwi’a'shrfre was resumed, and the Nizdm, in exchange for a 
■subsidiary force of British trotps, ceded to the Company the tract 
acquired by th| treaties of 1792 and 1799, including Adoni and 
the present District of Bellary. The first attempt of the Company to 
collect,the revenuefof thdr new territory provoked a general rebellion' 
of the Polig^, but a force under General Campbell expelled the more 
turbulent from their estates, and awed the rest into submission. The 
revenue administration was then taken out of their hands entirely, and 
the ^intenancd of armed bodies prohibited, the whole of the- ceded 
Districts TjelnatfSl-med ipto a Commissionership under ,Colo]R(l Monro 
as prtiicipal ColleetQr (1800), and on his retirement (cSoy) re-cast into 
the jtwo zilds of Cuddapah and Bellary, with a Collector to each, 
mnce that date the 'peace of the District has been only twice dis- 
turjted. In 1818, the Rincjdris made a raid, plundering Harpanhalli and 
making ineffectual assaults on Kifdiighi and Raidroog. A force was 
despatched from Bellary, and without difficulty expelled the marauders. 
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In 1857 there was a rising^n Dharwar District, and the tahsilddr 
of HarpanhalU joined the insurgents with a force collected within his 
jurisdittion. They marched upon Rdmandroog, but were overtaken by 
British troops at Kopala. ^Their defences were stormed by a wing of,the 
74th Highlanders, and the disturbance was quelled. * 

, Population.—k Census of the District, taken in 1866-67, gave a total 
population of 1,304,998, but the finumeration of 1871 showed this to 
be M much as 40 per cent, in some tdluks below Ae actual numbers, 
rfhe revised total standing at i,^68,006, — males 860,173, females 
807^833; or only 93 females to euery icc males.^ The houses 
number 351,^43 (ro per cent, being returned as uninhabited), 
and are, from the bare, wind-swe^t diaracter of the District, more 
substantially built than in other parts, "the number of inhabitants per 
house averages 5-3, ranging from 77 in the Sandhiir es,tate-to 4 in other 
^tdluks. Of the total population, 1,534,223 persons, or 92 pspr cent., are 
Hindus, end 7'6 per cent., or 127,783, Muhammadans. Glassifiesl 
.according to worship, the Hindus are nearly equally divided between 
Sivaites (747,777, or 487 per cent.) an<l Vishnuvites (712,215, or,46'4 
per cent), the small remainder of 4'9* per cent, being returned as 
‘ Lingdyats and others.’ Classified according to caste, the Brahmans 
aggregate 2‘3 percent of the Hindu population; Kshattriyas,jq; Vaisyas,| 
i'9; and Siidras*95’4. The Very small proportion of the upfier castes 
is remarkable. Among the Muhammadans, 94‘6 per ient are fjunjp, 

I‘9 Shiis, ’04 Wahdbis, and 3’4 of no specified sect. ^Arrangdd 
according to classes, the Shaiks form 60 per cent of the whole, and 
the Sayyids 10 per cent, the rest being returned as Mughals (5801), 
Pathdns (1291), and ‘others’(24,386*). The Christians number 5545* 
—1217 being Europeans—and 60 per cent, are Roman Catholics. 
The once dominant religion of the Jains has only 3g7 members. 
The adelt male population of 86(^173, classified according to, 
occupations, shows 32 per cent agriculturists, i2<8^percent day- 
labourers, 37 in domestic service, 37* following trade, 7 15 artisans and 
engaged in industrial pursuits, and 2 pur cent» professional, the 
remainder, about 40 per cent, appearing as ‘ unproductive.’^ The only 
caste calling for special notice is the vagrant Korichavandlu -par 
excellena the criminal class of the District They .speak ^ a gipsy 
dialect 'of their own, and their features bespeak .a Tartar origin.^ In 
manners and customs they differ radically from all their neighbours. 
Their houses are uf mats woven from waljpr-grass; ^liy^at three i*imes 
a day, and rats and mice find a regular plac’e in {heir dietary. ^ Th^ 
revere neither temples *nor Brahmans, and bury their unmarried dSacf. 
Early marriages are unknown among them, a^d a* man can havg only 
one lawful wife., • 

Villages number 4126, 2541 being classified as kashas, and 1585 as 
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muzras (attached hamlets). Bellary, the headquarters of the District, 
has (including the garrison) si,7<J6 inhabitants; Xdoni, 22,429; 21 
other towns have over 5000, and 40 more over 2000 inhabitants each. 
Roy^ly, therefore, nearly 80 per cent, of the total population may be 
considered ‘rural.’ 

Both Kanarese and Telugu are spoken, the former language prevailing 
in the western, the latter in the eastein tdluks. 

Agriculture. —Of^the total area (7,04o,of>o acres), about one-tenth is 
barren land, including village and. temple sites, tanks, cattle stands,, 
burning-grounds, etc., as w'ell «as actually sterile ground; and of the 
remainder (6,300,000 acres) about one-third, or 2,274,«2ii acre/, is 
under cultivation and assessed; *ind*a6out one-fourth more, or 1,429,279 
acres, is held indin, or uncfer a free grant. The area actually 
under tillage may therefore be taken at 51 per cent, of the total, and 
56 per cent, of the cultivable area. Of the cultivable area not under, 
fteld cuitivation, 5oo,v3oo acres are fallow, grazing land, etc., and 
56,000 acres# gardens, groves, and orchards. The cultivated area is 
offic^lly divided into ‘ wet,’ ‘ dry,’ and ‘ garden ’ lands. ‘ Dry ’ land is 
that in which there is no artifitial irrigation. The chief crops grown 
are cholam, xdgi,^x\A korra, and on these depends the food supply of 
, the masses.. ‘ Wet ’ lands, or those artificially irrigated, are almost 
exclusively devoted to rice and sugar-edne. On ‘ garden ’ lands are 
raised cocoa-Aut, betel leaf, plantains, areca-nut, wheat, tobacco, 
chillies, ti^rmeric, vegetables, and fruits. Cotton is grown on dry land, 
the regada, or ‘ black cotton soil,’ being the soil always preferred, the 
out-turn on the red ferruginous or grey calcareous soils being on the 
* average only 25 per cent, of that ^n the black soil. A fair crop would 
be 375 lbs. of uncleaned, or 87 lbs. of cleaned, cotton. Exotic 
varieties of qotton (Hinghanghdt, Orleans, Sea Island, etc.) have been 
tried,»and have uniformly failed, The total acreage under the various 
crops may'be thus estimated—grain crops, 2,687,000 acres; oil-seeds, 
403,000 ; cotfoh, indigo, and sugar-cane, 537,000. Manure, wherever 
obtainable* is applied, and the use of green foliage for this purpose 
is almost universal. No regular rotation of crops obtains, but the 
principle tHat tAro exhausting crops should not be sown successively • 
on the same fi^ld is everywhere recognised. 

4 fccording tathe statistics of 1866, there were then in the District 
466,ooo*sheep, Ind 496,000 horned cattle. The price.of field bullocks 
rangts from;^5, ws. to ^^19 a pair. Buffaloes, though cheaper, are 
seldom used. The agricultural implements correspond in character 
lo \hose in use im Europe, but are all of th'e most primitive kind. 
An injprovementj-howevy, has been remarked of late in many points. 
Thus'the old cart with solid wheels of stone or wood, the axle revolving 
with the wheel, is giving place to open w'heels, with tire, spokes, and 
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flxed axle. Again, in outbreaks of cattle distemper, the efficacy of 
segregation has ofiate been retognised. 

The cultivated area is parcelled out into 127,000 separate holdings, 
the average holding being about 19 acres of ‘ dry’ and 1-3 acres of 
‘wet’ land; the average •assessment is is. 3d. per acre of ‘dry,’and* 
7s. 9d. per acre of ‘wet’ land. Of the total number of landholders, 
67,496, or more than half, occupy holdings paying less than £\; 
only 9000 occupy holdings paying more than £i per annum. The 
‘wet’ latfd of the District stands on the official register at 5 percent of 
Hhe total area; the sources of irrigation being tanks of all sizes (1353), 
rivq channels (326), spring channels (1804), and wells (64,166). 

Prices have for many years baeiv st^dily rising; and where money 
payments obtain, agricultural lab*urei« and ordinary artisans now 
receive double, and even treble, the wages given before 1850. The field 
labourers, however, are, as a rule, paid in kind, and the‘rise of prices, 
•therefore, has not affected them. In other cases,,the cultivator flass has 
benefited* the cotton growers notably, many of whom,-during the 
American war made considerable fortunes. Rice during 1840-50 
averaged 24 lbs. for the shilling, between 1850-60 rose to 20 lbs.* and 
since,1860 has averaged 10 lbs. for the shilling; cholant during the 
same period rose from 58 to 38 and 23 lbs. for the shilling, an^ rdgi , 
from 62 to 46 and 25 lbs.; cot^n also rose in value from 68 shSlings per 
candy to no ancfaga shillings. « , , 

Natural Calamities. —The earliest famine recorded is that of 1792-93. 
In that year rice sold at 4 lbs. for the shilling, and the 

staple food of the masses, at 12 lbs. for the shilling. In 1803, prices 
rose 300 per cent., and wholesale emigration took place. In 1833, the- 
year of the Guntoor famine, when in that District 150,000 persons, out 
of a total of 5oo,oo(>, perished from want of food, 4;holera followed 
the famine, and in Gooty and Bellary 12,000 persons die 3 duriiig the 
outbreak.* Grain riots occurred in severaPplaces,and there wasw consider- 
aTile mortality from starvation. Disasters, local in their in<jidence, accumu^ 
lated in Bellary between the years 1851-54. ,A sto;m swept over the 
District, damaging the tanks and irrigation works, in 1851; and*befbre 
the repairs were completed, heavy and unseasonablg rainfalls (t 85 a) ruined 
•the crops. In 1853, the total fall of rain was only 6 inches, and famine 
set in. One-third of the cattle in the DistriA died, btjji owing to^the 
prompt' recourse to relief works the mortality among,the people was 
not great. In 1^66, the failure of the rains doubled th%^rice of ^ood, 
and relief works* being opened, 21,000* peasons Crowded to them. 
Cholera broke out, and.in many villages the death-rate was so hi§i Aak 
the panic-stricken inhabitants ceased to bury their,dead. The storm of 
1851, above referred to, was of remarkable viilenc^ and, being accom¬ 
panied by torrents of rain, swept away the towns of Guliem «nd 
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Nagkradona, as well as several villages, destroyed the roads and canals, 
and breached 253 of the largest tanks in«the District Much valuable 
land was rendered sterile by the deposits of sand, and the loss in 
property and cattle was enormous. Bellary formed one of the Districts 
•mOSst severely affected in the great famine of 1876-77. It was the centre 
of an extensive system of organized relief, both in the shape of public 
works and gratuitous distributions of food. • 

Commerce and Trade .—Among the agricultural products of the District, 
cotton takes the ft’st place. In the raW state it is largely exported 
both to Madras and Bombay, where it is pronounced equal to the best*' 
Western growth; and the maifufacture of cotton goods—cloth, rppe, 
tape, and carpets—occupies lar^e nupibers of the people. Oil-seeds, 
sugar-cane, hemp, ,and indigo, a’l represent ‘important mercantile 
interests. In woollen goods, the chief articles of export are the 
blankets of the Kudlighi tdluk, for which there is a demand all over 
the Presideticy. The woollen carpets, however, cannot compete with*, 
fhosetof' EHore and Mysore. Chintz-stamping still forms an Important 
industry in \he Gooty tdluk^ where also there is a considerable 
manufacture of glass bangles. Ifon smelting is carried on in the 
Hospet tdluh. Earth-salt is manufactured at 800 different places in 
the District,'the hnnual out-turn being valued at 14,000. 

Thfe hfadras Railway (north-west line) runs just within the eastern 
boundary of the District for nearly half its extent, passing the towns of 
■^adfatri, Gooty, and Adoni, a branch line midway being carried due 
west to the* town of Bellary. The existing road communication is 
insufficient for the wants of the District. Two main roads traverse it— 
,one from Bangalore to Secunderabad (Sikandarabad), entering the 
• District near Kodikonda, and leaving it near Gooty; the other from 
Madras, through Bellary to Bombay. A District road cess, levied at the 
rate of about ^d.* in every 2s. of land revenue, provides for the up-keep 
of the infqpor roads that feed the trunk lines. The principal ferries 
over the Tungj-bhadra are at Harapsagra, Halhalli, and Madaverairt, 
ind over, the Hugri at Penrtidavanhalli and Moka. The right 
oftferrying is renled out at about ;^9oo per annum, which supple¬ 
ments the .regqlar road fund. Numerous local funds contribute 
to the District revenue. The ‘ public bungalow fund,’ derived from the • 
fees paid by travellers for accommodation in the public rest-houses; 
the*pound fund unci' the c/wultry fund, derived from economies' in the 
administratioKjOf the resources of endowed charities, sufficiently denote 
the.ifistitutions of Ihe District. There are no news^iapers nor private 
^ri^ting presses in Bellary. , 

AdMnistratm.—TJrdiA 1808, when Bellary was first recognised as a 
separate District, its histcjry forms part of that of the Ceded Provinces 
generally. With the rest it suffered throughout all the changes of 
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government from anarchy and extortionate revenue collectors. In 
1800, when the j),istrict wastceded to the Company, it was found that 
30,000 armed men, in the pay of 80 different chiefs, were quartered 
upon the people, and maintained entirely by forcible requisitionj from ‘ 
the cultivating classes. .Colonel Monro, the first Collector, surveyed 
the Ceded Provinces, Bellary included; and, assessing the lands at 
something below the average of the collections made by the Mysore 
rulers and the Nizdm, settled for each field directly with the actual 
cultivatl)r. The revenue Sbllections from the Biliary tdluks, during 
the nine years in which tliis system obtained, averaged annually 
^^27,142. In 1808, the Ceded Tracts Vere divided into the 
Districts of feellary and Cudda[Vih; and when the system of triennial 
leases was introduced in the follciwing year, the, revenue collections 
in Bellary rose to .£249,514 per annum. In 1812, the triennial 
leases were changed to decennial, the result beiqg" at the end 
of the ten years a decreased average of receipts, £243,207,— 
a decrease owing to the general reduction of’assessment dfre^ted in 
1820. In 1822, the original system of settling with the cifitivators direct 
was reverted to, and a further general decrease of assessments* intro- 
ducgd. The result was a further retfuction of the average of land 
revenue, pure and simple, between the years il>2 2 find 1830 to 
£207,373 per annum; between 1830 and 1840 it rose to*£2^2,0005* 
between 1840 aJd 1850, fell again to £221,000; and between i85oand 
1869, rose to £336,000. • ; i 

Other sources of Imperial revenue (as distinguished frora Vacal funds) 
are abkdri, or excise, yielding on an average £56,848 per annum; stamps, 
£16,448 ; salt, £1180; and incomj tax. Under the name of motatfa 
this last tax had from an early period been levied from the non-agricultural 
classes, and being continued under British administration until 1837, 
yielded, on the average, £28,206 per annum. In 1860, motarfa was 
formally* abolished, and the income iox imposed. This jn tifrn wa» 
’abandoned in 1865, between which date and 1869 Various substitutes, 
.in the shape of licence and certificatfe taxes, have been tri^. In 1869 
the income tax was again established, and tlfe annu'al receipts fsom.this 
source were £5700, and was continued at various ratfs tiy 1873. 

Civil justice is administered by four grades* of courts,—the village 
mutiAfs, 2076 in number; the 7 District inunslfs ; the Sadr Amins; 
and the court of the civil judge. The last is also’the ^ssions^couft for 
criminal cases;*subordinate to it are the village magistoates, the sub¬ 
ordinate magistr^es, and the full power Eurqpean pjagistracy. lT)r the 
confinement of prisoners there is a sub-jail in each tdluk, with^one 
District jail at Bellary. The last is capable of holding 400 prisdners. 

The village police of the District aggregat<^ a fotal strength of 2^9. 
The regular police force numbers 1382 offices and men of all 
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ranks, being in the proportion of 1 constable to every 966 of the 
population. The municipalities are 4 iit number—^P ellary, Adoni, 
Gooty, and Anantapur —with annual incomes of ;^8ooo, ;^2ooo, 
;^7oo^ and ;^2ooo respectively, expended yearly to almost the full 
asno&nt in local improvements. Education lof an elementary kind 
is carried on in the piil or village schools, one or more being 
established in every considerable hamlet. For higher-class teachings 
grants in aid are given to 10 schools, while 2 Anglo-vernacular and i 
Provincial school at'Bellary with a daily attendance of 320 S^e sup¬ 
ported by Government, the fees of the scholars covering only about 
a third of the ’expenses'. . The'' London Missionary Society and {he 
Roman Catholic Church have old-established missions in the District, 
maintaining between- them several nschools and two asylums for the 
poor. ' 

Medical Aspt'ts .—The climate is extremely dry, th^Wirage annual 
rainfall being only 17 inches. The daily temperature ranges from 67° 
to* 83'''‘in November and December, and rises to an average of 93° 
during April, tlhe yearly mean frc.m January to October inclusive being 
84“. Since 1820, eighteen year^ have been officially recorded as seasons 
of epidemic cholera, the mortality in 1845 being 18,000, and in rS66 
over 2o,ood. Fe^er exists in an epidemic form, but in 1834,1841, and 
’1865-66, the mortality from this cause was, especially high. Ophthalmia 
is common, owijig to the dryness of the atmosphere anfi the glare from 
i the granite rocks. Cattle-disease was apidemic in 1842, 1843, 
1844; occurring again in 1847, 1848, and 1849. In 1857, the loss of 
cattle from murrain was very great, as also in 1868. Gratuitous medical 
advice and attendance is providedcfor the poorer classes by the civil 
dispensaries at Gooty, Hospet, Adoni, Anantapur, and Bellary—the 
expenses being defrayed partly by local subscription, but mainly by 
municipal grants. These dispensaries, as a rule, are only resorted to 
by the pooi^.after charms and eScorcisms have failed. The mortuary 
returns for th^ District during the three years ending 1870 give an‘ 
average motfality of 2r,ooo, or about 13 per thousand on the total 
population. 

BoHdXJ.—rTdlKJi of Bellary District, Madras. Situated between lat. 
14° 57' and 15° 42' n., and long. 76° 44'and 77° x6'k; area, 985 square 
milesj containing 195 towns and villages, with 37,8x4 houses, and a total 
popiAatiop in 1^71 of 182,244 souls, viz. Hindus, 153,621 (including 
Sivaites 87,728i,Vishnuvkes 66,686, Lingdyats and ‘others’ 5207), and 
Muhammadans, 24,'W9 (boingSunnis 22,693, ShiisanA ‘others’ X426). 
Rfvenue in 1871-72, ;^39,39o, of which the land .contributed jC^JtSoj, 
and extise j£662o' ^ The Idluk lies in the angle formed by the 
Tupgabhadra and Hugri iSvers, a level expanse of black cotton soil. 
The,Copper Mountain, so called from the mines worked by^Haidar 
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M(, and the Bellary Rock, on which the fort is built, are the only 
important physiqal features.* Two-thirds of the total area, or 434,900 
acres^ are under cultivation, of which 6702 acres are artificially irrigated.. 
The tanks, 5 in number, are all insignificant. The channels frcftn the 
rivers irrigate only 4000 acres, and the normal rainfall is very light. 
This tAluk, therefore, is considered one of the most arid in the District. 
The chief towns are Bell.4Ry., Siragupa, Hirehal, Kodutanni, 
Kargod, and Kenchengod. 

BellAry {Valahari). —^ief town of Bellary District, Madras. Lat. 
is" 8' 51" N., long. 76° 57' 15 ' E. •; houses, ii,j?58 ; pop. (1871), 51,766, 
h<Jing 32,228 Hindus, 15,268 Muhammadans, 4270' Christians (in¬ 
cluding the European garrison) y munjpipal income (1875-76), ;^6ooo ; 
incidence of taxation per head, »is. tild. Being the headquarters 
of the District Administration, and of a brigade of the Madras army, 
Bellary possv .es all the public establishments and* offices pertaining 
to a civil and military station of the first class. Situated op an arjd 
plain that stretches from the foot of a mass of granitic rqck, 45o*feet in 
height and about 2 miles in circuit,^ the Aown is defended by two lines of 
fortifications. The upper foyt crowns the rock, and being inaccessible 
in tl^e face of even the smallest force, may be considerec^ impregnable 
by assault. The lower fort, containing the arsenal, guards,the gastern 
base. On this side stand several public buildings, including the post 
office and comnlissariat stores. Southward stretches thij native quartjer, 
Cbwle Bdzar, Bruce-pettah, «nd Mellor-pettah, containing the finest 
military market in Southern India, and subject to cantonme'nf discipline. 
A large tank, nearly 3 miles ' in circumference when quite full, but 
which, being very shallow, is as a^rule dry for a part of every yeai, 
lies on this side of the rock. On the west are grouped the regimental 
lines, substantial bftildings with accommodation for two European 
and two native regiments; the present force (1877) consists ^f one 
regiment of British infantry, a battei^ of artillery^ two fcgiments of 
’Native infantry, and one of Native cavalry—total strength, 2809. On 
.the northern side stand the civif lines, ^ with .the public offices, 
churches, dispensary, and school, the railway station and tdlegfaph 
office. By rail, Madras is 305 miles distant, apd tht» returns for 1875 
show a traffic on this branch of the value of ^ project for 

connecting the line with Karwar on the westefti coast is^nder consWera- 
tion. The climate being very dry (in consequence of the winds passing 
over such an ektent of heated plain), Bellarj^is considered a l^althy 
station; but the'heat is great, the meaA registered in April being 93°, 
and the normal annual rainfall amounts to only i6j inches. pf»late 
years water has been scarce, and fallen to r loyer^ level in the wells. 
The old springs seem to be drying up, and mujh of the water itow 
produced is too brackish for use, owing to the presence of chl»ride 
VOL. 1'. • 2 L 
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of soda and carbonate of lime in large proportions in the soil. Trees 
are grown with greater difficulty, and gardtns are becwning fewer. The 
opening of the railway has given an impetus, however, to the cotton 
traffic and the trade of the town. No local manufactures of importance 
Aist*. The history of Bellary dates from the peign of Krishna Rdya of 
Vijayanagar. A dependant of that court built a fort here; and his 
descendants, paying an annual tribute, held it for many years. Eveif 
after the battle of Talikot, when Bellary had passed under the rule 
of the Muhammadhn dynasty of Bijapur* they continued iA. serai- 
independent possession. In 1650, the Rdjd of Bellary defeated 
the descendant* of the Vijayanagar Rdjds, who had claimed tribpte 
from him, and for a century ^e (eud continued between the two 
families. But the District the» passed, with its neighbours, into the 
hands of the Nizam; and Bellary was given as part of the estate of 
Adoni to Basdlat’ Jang, the Nizdm’s brother. Being called upon for 
tribute, the Raja rashly, appealed for help to Haidar AH, who at once 
aivanoed upon the place by forced marches, defeated the*Nizdm’s 
troops in a battle at the foot of the rock, and seized the fort for himself. 
The present fortifications were jbuilt by a, staff of French engineers— 
tradition adding, that after the new citadel had been completed, Haidar 
AH hanged'jthe French engineers at the gate, as he found that his fort 
could be commanded by a neighbourirtg rock higher than the site 
selected. Till 1792, Tippu Sultdn remained in possession, but in that 
year fiis stronghold fell by the partition treaty to the Nizdm, by whom 
it was cediJiVi 1800 to the British Government. 

Bellavi. —Municipal'village in I’dmkur District, Mysore State. Lat. 
13° 25' N., long. 77° 5' E. ; pop«.(1871), 1663 J municipal revenue 
(1874-75), ,;^24; rate of taxation, 3d. per head. The streets are wide, 
with uniformly built shops. At the fair held weeWy on Monday, trade 
is carried on fo the value of £2000. Great mart for export products. 

*■ Belo. — BAluk of Kurrachee District, Sind; between 24° 26' 45" and 
25° o' 15" N. lilt*, and 68° i' 30" and 68° 16' e. long.; pop. (1872),* 
28,471 ; area, 294 square miles; 'revenue for 1873-74,,^^8539, being. 
;^69oo«lmperial anil local. 

Belo. —Village* in the tdluk of the same name, Kurrachee District, 
Sind. }.at. 24° 44' n., long. 68° 8' 30" e. ; pop. (1*872), 691—Hindus, 
332, yhiefly Lohinos and Ehdtias; Muhammadans, 359, chiefly Sayyids 
and Muhinas. , 

Belsand Kf.Jfl.n. —^village in Muzaffarpur District, Bengal; situated 
on the east bank of the* old Bdghmati river, abou^ 27 miles from 
\^2«iffarpur on the Kantdi and Sltdmarhi road* Lat. 26° 26' 48" n., 
long. 8*s° 26' 30" pop. (1872), 2971, comprising 2441 Hindus, 
519. Mfthammadaps, and |i Christians. Indigo factory, a vernacular 
school, and a police station. 
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Belur. — Tdluk in Hassan District, Mysore State. Area, 476 square 
miles ; pop. (18^1), 64;697 * land revenue (1874-75), ^11,587, or 5s. 
qd. per cultivated acre. 

Belur. —Municipal village in Hassan District, Mysore State; < 5 n.rig^t 
bank of Yagdchi river ;’23 miles by road north-west of Hassan. Lat. 
/ 3 ° 9' 45” N., long. 75° 54' 40" E.; pop. (1871), 2989; municipal 
revenue (1874-75), ^76; rate c/ taxation, 6d. per head. An ancient 
city, known in the Purdnt^and on inscriptions zs^elapura, and locally 
regarded as the Dakhina Varandsi or Southern Benares. It owes its 
sanctity to the celebrated temple of Cjjenna 4pd Kesava, adorned with 
cwrvings and sculptures from the master hand of Jakandcharjya. This 
building was erected, and endowed by a king of the Hoysala Balldla 
dynasty, on the occasion of his ^onvdrsion front* the Jain faith to the 
worship of Vishnu, about the middle of the'12th century. The annual 
festival, held for five days in April, is attended by 5000 persons. Head- 
quarter^ of tdluk of the same name. • • a 

Ben. —A river in Hoshidrpur and Jullundur (Jalandhar) ifistricts, 
Punjab. Known as the East or White (Sa/ed) Ben, to distinguish jt from 
another stream of the same name in l&apurthala territory. Formed by 
the»confluence of torrents from the Siwdlik Hills ; ^kirte ^or 35 miles 
the boundary between Hoshidrpur and Jullundur, during which it 
receives at right angles numarous affluents from the hills to'the north¬ 
east ; turns westward near the town of Malakpur; folHws a serRentjne 
course through the plain, rfnd falls into the Sutlej (Satlaj) 4 mfles ' 
above its junction with the Beas (Bids), Crossed by bridge on Grand 
Trunk Road 3 miles from Jullundur cantonment; fordable in cold 
weather. Banks too steep to aihnit of irrigation by overflow, b<Jt 
watering practised by means of Persian wheels. The AVest or Black 
(Siya/i) Ben also rises in the Siwdliks, runs through Hoshidrpur and 
the Kapurthala State, and falls into the Beas 10 miles above its junq; 
^tion with the Sutlej. Bridge on Gran 3 Trunk Roa 4 beyoiW Didlpur in 
Kapurthala. , * * • 

Ben.— Sm.all strekm in Gurddspur District, Punjab, fcfrmed b^ the 
junction of several brooks enclosing the town of Sukhuchak. I^asses to 
east of Shakargarl^ crosses roads from Gurddspur tb SHakargarh and 
Sidlkot, and falls into the Ravi almost opposite Dera Ndnak. ^Length 
about ,25 miles. Slender thread of water in ‘dry weatfipr; large vi^ume 
during rains. Much used for purposes of irrigation. • , * 

BennireS ( BundKcts ).—A Division under a Cbminissiccier in the^^orth- 
Western Provinces, comprising the six Distficts df Azamgarh, Mirza- 
PUR, Benares, Ghazwur, Gorakhpur, and Basii, each of which sfte 
separately; lying between 23“ 52' 15" and 2j° 3#' if- lat., and between 
82“ 9' 4 S" and 84° 40' 15" E. long.; area, *8,314 square miles; i>bp. 

(i 872 ),._ 8 ,i 79 , 3 b 7 souls. 
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Benares. —A British District in the Lieutenaut-Governorghip of the 
North-Western Provinces, lying between 25° 8^30” al?d 25° 34' 30" n. 
lat., and between 82° 42' and 83° 35' 30" e. long.; area, 996 square 
iTjiles ;* population in 1872, 794,039 souls. Benares is a District in the 
Division of the same name, and is bounded 011 the north by Ghdzipur 
and Jaunpur; on the west and south by Mirzapur; and on the east by 
Shahabad in ^Bengal. The administrative headquarters are at the city 
of Benares. , r- 

Physical Aspects.— District of Benares forms part of the klluvial 
valley deposited by the river, Ganges, and occupies an irregular 
parallelogram on either bank of the sacred stream. S'he surf:*:e 
consists of a level plain, with a gentfe upward slope on each side from 
the central depression; and tlie glneral monotony of its cultivated 
fields is only broken by the ravines of two tiny streamlets—the Barna 
in the west, a,nd*the Nand in the north—and by the deep gorges and 
psecipitous cliffs of the Karamnasa on the south-eastern boundary. 
The danges' enters the' District as a very large river, augmented 
at the .point of leaving Allahabad by-the Jumna (Jamuna), and joined 
16 miles below Benares city by the waters of the Gumti. Before 
reaching thp confines of Ghazipur, it presents a magnificent expand of 
/, milec in breadth during the rainy season. The Gumti also flows 
through thfe District for a course of some‘-22 miles ; while the Karam¬ 
nasa skirts thersouth-eastern border, a heavy stream after rains, but 
alAost dry during the hot months, though subject, like other hill rivers, 
to sudden flushes, which produce considerable inundations. The only 
other permanent water-course is that of the Barna Nadi, whose bed 
\rould run dry in the cold weathdr were it not prevented by a dam 
thrown across the slender stream about a mile above its confluence 
with the Ganges. * Three small marshy lakes, known as the Baripur, 
JCoth, rjid Kowar jhils, occujjy hollows in the northern plain. The 
District has'^ho forests or other waste lands of any importance, every, 
available acre fiaving been long brought under cultivation, and planted 
with a rich luxuriance of cereals or sugar-cane; while tiny hamlets lie' 
thickly scattered in every direction over the face of the country. A 
few patches of barren ttsdr, or saline efflorescence, qpeur here and there 
among 'the uplands, but much less commonly than in the Districts 
farthf;r w'est; wb-le jungle is only to be found along the ravines of the 
minor rivlirs. Btasts of prey are consequently rare, but hares, squirrels, 
porcufines, an^' monkeys abound ; and wild-fowl congregate in num¬ 
bers on^the lakes and rivers. 

^IfisUry. —Although the city of Benares, the metropolis of Hinduism, 
can trape its origin to'the yery earliest period of Aryan colonization in 
India, yet the Distcct at large can scarcely be said to possess any 
sepafate history of its own until the middle of the 18th' century. The 
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antiquities and Mcient anna\^ of Benares city itself will be found under 
the proper hea^ng. During the Musalmdn period, the District was 
ruled by the Nawabs of Oudh, till ceded with Ghdzipur to the British* 
n 1775. The ancestors of the present MahMjd of Benarts.had • 

«"der the Oudh Wazirs, In 1737, ManS 
’ f founder of the family greatness, acquired possession of a 
ortress in Jaunpur District, and next year obtained for his son, 
alwant Sinh, the title »£ Rdjd, and the three, of Jaunpur, 

Ch^dr, and Benares. Mansa R 4 m died in 1740*; but Rdjd Bahvant 
Sinh successfully followed up his father’s policy. Through a long 
cohrse of y^s he endeavoured to make himself practically indepen¬ 
dent of the Wazir, his lord-parambun?, by building or seizing a line of 
fortresses on a strong strategical Basis’south of the Ganges. Step by 
step he acquired new strips of territory,- and'strengthened each acquisi- 

LT.. ^763, the Rdjd jomed.the Emperor 

Shah Atom and the Wazi'r Shujd-ud-dauld in their invasion •f Ben^l. 
After the disastrous battle of Baxar^ however, he-we«t over*to the 
Knglish camp, and prudently sought the protection of the conq^ierors. 
By the agreement of i764f Balwant’Sinh’s estates were transferred 
froift Oudh to the English; but the transfer was disapprpved by the 
Court of Directors, and in 1765 the Benares territory wa» restored to 
Oudh, the Wazy consenting to guarantee the Rdjd in the i^uiet enjoy¬ 
ment of his possessions. Balwant Sinh died in 1770^ and thqWjizi'r 
endeavoured to use the opportunity thus afforded him of ^disposses^ng * 
his powerful vassals. The English, however, compelled him to recog¬ 
nise the succession of Chait Sinh, an illegitimate son of the late Rdjd. 
Five years later, the Wazir ceded tffe sovereignty of the Benares estate 
to the British, who^ confirmed Chait Sinh in his holding by sanad, 
dated April 15, 1776. The succeeding events hate Ijpen too widely 
known,•and too hotly discussed, to ne^d more than brief recapitulation. 

• In 1778 a tribute of 5 Idkhs was levied upon ChaivSinh !br the main- 
^ tenance of a battalion of sipdh'is ; similar demands werS made in 1^79 
and 1780. In the fatter year, our power inglndta being thSn threatened 
with a simultaneous attack on the part of Haidar Ali, the Niz* 4 m* and 
I the Marhattds, tha Governor-General, Warrert Hasfings* called upon 
the Rdjd to furnish a cavalry contingent of 1500 pien. 'Sie Raja 
returned evasive answers, but did not send a single tooper. Fey this 
conduct the Gpvernor-General determined to inflict ffpon hidi a fine of 
50 IdkhSf or ;^spo,ooo. In August i7§i, Hastings amved at Benares, 
and finding Chait Sinh still insubordinate, gave orders that he should 
be arrested in his otvn house. A riot occurred, the little bofiy«of 
British troops was attacked and easily massacred, the Rdjd. fled to one 
of his strongholds, and a general #isin^ took place in the tity. 
Hastings, shut up with his slender retinue in Benares, foimd himfelf in 
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a most critical position, from which he on\v extricated himself by flight 
to Chanir. The Rdji remained in open rebellion till the end of 
September, when the British troops collected and dispersed his followers. 
JJie.Governor-General then returned to Benares, deposed Chait Sinh, 
and recognised his nephew Mahipnarayan as ^djd. Chait Sinh retired 
to Gwalior, where he died in i8io. The criminal administration o( 
the whole estate, and the civil administration of the city, were taken 
from the Rdja and,assumed by the Englieh. Mahipndrdyan died in 
179s, was succ&ded by his son, Uditndrayan. On the death of 
the latter, in i8_^5, his demesne tdescended to his nephew, the. present 
Mahdrdjd, Sri Prasdd Ndrdyan. {See Benares Estate.) Wlfen 
Wazir Ali, Nawdb of Oudh, wa? deposed by the British in 1798, he 
received orders to live at Benares. In January 1799 he attacked Mr. 
Cherry, the Governor-General’s agent, and murdered him, with two 
other officers, *rhe magistrate, whom he proceeded to assail, defended 
himself i* his house till'the cavalry arrived from Bitdbar and'Tescued 
him. Wazir Ali "Sscaped at th^ time, but was given up and confined 
for Iif<; in Calcutta. From this period English rule was never seriously 
disturbed till the Mutiny of 18^7. News'of the outbreak at Meerut 
reached Benares K>n the 15th of M.iy. The 37th Native Infantry at 
tnce became disorderly, and it was determined to disarm them on the 
isfof June. They replied to the order with a volley, Jiut when it was 
rebimRd they portly dispersed. The Sikhs and Irregular Cavalry 
joihed the i^utineers. The civil officers, however, held the mint and 
the treasure, and the rebellion went no further. Parties of Europeans 
passing up from Calcutta to the north-west sufficed to keep the city 
qbiet; though in the District sonfe disturbances took place, and Mr. 
Moore, the joint collector, was murdered at Gqniganj in Mirzapur 
District. Earjy irt June the Rdjputs of Jaunpur marched to attack 
Benares^, but on the 17th they w,ere cut to pieces by an Englisir force. 
Next day the erection of the fort at Rajghat was commenced, on a site" 
which comman'ds' the v<hole city, and no breach of the peace afterwards 
occurred. ' . » 

* * ^ » 
Population .—Benares is one of those over populated Districts where 

the number of inhabitants has shown a d icrease^ since the railway 
opened,^chiefly due to emigration towards other Districts where labour 
is in greater demand. The Census of 1853 returned the total popu¬ 
lation at *851,7^1;J'souls; that of 1865 gave the numbers as 799,421 
souls, ‘while thd enumeration, of 1872 showed only. 794,039 souls. 
These figures exhibit a decrease of 57,718 persons, or 7^2 per cent, in 
thb ifineteen years. . Nevertheless, the District is still by far the most 
thickly populated in the North-Western Provinces, having a density of 
79/persons to the si^uare milei; while Jaunpur, which ranks next, has 
only <>59; Gh^ipur, 621, and no other District as many as 600I .The 
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Census of 1872, taken overman area of 996 square miles, disclosed the 
following results*:—Total population, 794,039 souls; number of villages, 
1919; number of houses, 156,200; persons per square mile, 797;, 
villages per square mile, 1-9 ; houses per square mile, 156; persons per 
village, 414 ; persons phr house, 5. Classified according to sex, there 
^were males, 406,344; females, 387,355; proportion of males, 51-2 
per cent. Classified according! to age, there were, under 12 years— 
males, 134,664; females,*i2o,o72 ; total, 254,73^ or 32'09 per cent, of 
the Whole population: above 12 years—males’, 271,680; females, 
267,283 ; total, 538,963, or 67’9i pq; cent. ,of the whole population. 
A'S regards <he religious distinctions of the people, the Hindus num¬ 
bered 714,510, the Musalmans •78,8445 and the Christians 345. These 
figures show 90 per cent of Hindtis as* against lo'p.er cent, of Muham¬ 
madans. The • various castes were represented as follows:—90,972 
Brahmans, 48,169 Rajputs, 20,125 Banias, 71,951' Ahirs, 83,273 
Chamdas, 14,769 Kayasths, and 74,437 Kurmia. The District contains 
only two towns with a population exceeding 50Qft.5puls—bamely, 
Benares city, 175,188, and Ramnagar, 11,953. Except these two, the 
latter of which is rather a suburb than a separate town, there is no place 
of bny importance in the District, and the dense population lives in 
small scattered hamlets, thickly and evenly dotted over the Gangetic 
plain. This condition well illustrates the difference between the Doab 
and the eastern basin of the great river. The upper.^ract of country 
has its inhabitants collected together in considerable towns, once waHed* 
and fortified, which afforded them protection in the days ?)f Marhatta 
or Afghdn incursions; while in the more peaceful lower region the 
population is equally distributed ofex the cultivated soil, only a small 
fraction being gathered together in large cities. The Maharajd of 
Benares has a palace at Ramnagar, 2 miles above Benares, on the 
opposite or southern side. Colossal Buddhist remains #xist at 
Sarnath. . ^ 

Agriculture .—The Benares District has the smallSsi* area of an^in 
the North-Western Provinces, except the its total’extent being 

returned in 1872 at 996 square miles, of which 726 are cflltivated. 
Most of the soil ettnsists of a rich clay, more or less^ mi^ed with sand, 
and usually very fertile. The course of tillage is that commira to the 
w'hole upper basin of the Ganges. The Sharif or jutumn crojps are 
sown after tjje first rain in June, and harvested^ in October and 
November. Rice may even be gathered irt August^but cotbin does 
not ripen for picking till February. BdjIa,jo(tr, and other common 
food grains form the Remaining staples of this lyirvest. The. rAbk or 
spring crops are sown in October or Novepibery and reaped in March 
or April. They consist of wheat, bari»y, (Ats, p^as, and other puSses. 
Th^ harvests su’c a little earlier in Benares than in the Dodb and Rohil- 
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khand Districts, owing to the dampness an^ comparative warmth of the 
winter, and the e^rly commencement of the rainy season. The chief 
crops of the District comprise sugar-cane, Indian corn, barley, wheat, 
p^s,^indigo, and rice. Moth and pdtsan are sown with other crops, 
but not separately. Manure is employed, whhre obtainable, for both 
crops, and land lies fallow whenever the cultivator can afford it. The, 
same field is seldom planted for two harvests within a single year, the 
chief exception bein^ in the case of rice J'.nds, which often bear a 
second crop of somd other staple. Where small proprietors o\vn the 
soil, each holder generally tills h;? own plot in person; but, as a rule, 
the greater portion is let out to cultivating tenants. The whole Distrtct 
is permanently settled, and the IsndlOrcfs are therefore unusually power¬ 
ful and'Wealthy. Tfiey can raise their rents without restriction, and 
the number of ten^ts-at-will grows daily, as the older occupancy-holders 
die out for want* of heirs, or lose their privileges from inability to pay 
tl\p rent. , In the city of* Benares, owing to the wealth of its ricb-traders 
or bankers, anti constant influx of opulent pilgrims, the standard of 
living ^ranks decidedly higher than lelsewhere in the North-Western 
Provinces; and the presence of*a large Bengali element, bringing with 
it the habits,and, ideas of comfort which prevail in Calcutta, does 
much to keep up the tendency in that direction; but the crowded 
peasantry flf the country pargands live in*- extreme poyerty, and have 
little qf nothin^upon which they can fall back in seasons of distress. 
Wages and prices have risen of late years. In 1877, coolies and 
unskilled labourers received from 2 Jd. to 3fd. per diem; agricultural 
labourers, 2^d. to 3d. per diem; bricklayers and carpenters, fid. to 2s. 
j>i;r diem. Women obtained abbut one-fifth less than men, while 
children were paid from one-half to one-third the wages of adults. The 
following werq the average prices-current of food grains in i87fi :— 
Wheat,«21 sers per rupee, or 5s.,4d. per cwt.; rice, 13 sers pen- rupee, 
or 8s. 7d. pef cwt. j jodr, 30 sera per rupee, or 3s. 9d. per cwt; bdjra, 
ag^sers per rupee,‘or 3% rod. per cwt 
Natural -^-Although the Benares Dikrict suffers like its 

neighbours from drought, with its natural consequence, famine, yet it 
appears to oficupjr ah intermediate position between the centres of 
distress hi Upper India and Bengal, so as t-i be less severely affected 
by scarcity than either of Ae regions to the east and west In-17 70, 
Benares Was visited by famine in common with all the pther Districts 
east ofi Allaha6i.d, including ,those of Bahdr. In W83, the dearth 
pressed chiefly upon t’ne western country; but Benares suffered some- 
whatf li£e all the traqt to the west of the Kararfmdsa, and grain riots 
occurred in the city, fn i|o3, it became necessary to offer a bounty of 
15 Cupees {;^i, ios.)t on Ivery^-roo maunds of grain (about 3^ tons) 
im))oited from Bengal into Benares or Allahabad; yet the scarcity^was 
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lot so severe as in Rohiiyiand and the west. The great famine of 
837-38, which ravaged the whole North-Western Provinces, fell upon 
lenares with great severity, though less fiercely than in the Doab.* 
The dearth of 1860-61, which proved so fatal in the Upper ‘DoS.h ai^d 
;he Agra Division, did Aot reach Benares; while the Bengal famine of 
1874 hardly touched the confines of the District. . 

Commerce and Trade, etc .—The commerce pf the District centres 
ilmost entirely in the cit^y.z).). A considerabl^radei passes through 
from Jaunpur, Azamgarh, Gorakhpur, and Basti. *Two lines of railroad 
traverse the District throughout the gneater portion of .its length. The 
ElSst IndiarrJR.ailway runs through the fiargands south of the Ganges, 
with stations at Sakakiiha and Mtighal Sardi; and sends off a branch 
line, 6 miles in length, which ends on the riveWiank just/opposite 
Benares. Tho Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway h^s its terminus at 
Benares, on the north bank of the Ganges, and runs north-west for 20 
miles ii> this District, with stations at Seopur,*Bdbatpur, and Phiilp«r. 
The Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Delhi alsoNMwerses tlie Dis¬ 
trict from end to end, with a length of 44 miles, crossing the Gapges at 
Benares by a bridge of boat*. Other good roads connect the city with 
faiftipur, Ahraura, Sakaldiha, and Ghizipur. • • . 

Administration .—Benares is the headquarters of a CommissiSlia’, 
and the seat of,a civil and Session judgeship, which does not include 
any other District. The Commissioner of Benares is ajfo agentrforih^ 
Viceroy in his official relations with the Mahardja of Bepgres, and*rar 
officio superintendent of the Benares P'amily Domains. The ordinary 
administrative staff of the District includes a Collector-magistrate, 2 
Joint Magistrates, 1 Assistant, and f Deputy, besides the usual medical, 
fiscal, and constabulary establishment. The whole amount of revenue, 
imperial, municipal, and local, raised in the District in*i87^, amounted to 
72,950. The District regular policy force had a total s^ength of 984) 
men in 1875, maintained at a cost of ;^i2,oo5 ; b»in^ at the rate of i 
policeman to every square mile and»to every 8o^person? of the poptila- 
tion j while the cost oi maintenance had ap irrcidtnce of 4d. ijer Jiead 
of the inhabitants. Benares possesses two places of ^confinement—the 
central prison andtthe District jail. The forrtfer contained in 1875 an 
average number of 1895 criminals, all of whom were piales; But these 
were recruited from all the Districts composing the Benares Di^JIsion. 
The District j^il included, during the same year, a dallj average of 580 
prisoners, of whgm 485 were males and,95 females. The average cost 
per head amounted to £,o„ os. lojd., and the average earnings,of^each 
inmate to 12s. The postal establishment compri^s 13 imperial an(? 2 
provincial post offices, and the telegraph js iiT operation at, all the 
stations on both railways. Educationrff&s Sarried on in 1875 by l^qo 
sch^ls; whose'united rolls gave a total of i4>274 pupils ^ being St the 
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rate of i school to every a'oj square mil^s, and a percentage of 179 
scholars on the whole population. The cost of ‘the educational 
‘ machinery amounted t0;^i7,i4o, of which 1,406 w^^gpaid "from 
ppivincial funds, and £s^ZA from local sources. FoV fiscal and 
administrative purposes the District is divided into 2 tahsils and 19 
pargands. The only municipality is that of Benares, which had an, 
income, in 1875-76, of;^25,o32—fron! taxes, ;£i 1,837, or is. 7|d. per 
head of popula'.'on (*37,341) within municipCi limits. 

Medical Aspects .—•'The climate of Benares is one of the hottest and 
dampest in thq North-Western ►Provinces. No really cold weather 
diversifies the year as in the upper country beyond Alkhabad; ^d 
since the hot west winds have* losl? their force "before reaching this 
District,'^<7/*f or g’tuss mats fail to perform their function of cooling the 
air by evaporatioit. The temperature more nearly resembles that of 
Lower Bengal than that of the North-Western plains in general. The 
mean monthly thermomdtrical readings ran as follows in 1871 ■.—•January 
64°, February y.£fif*March 79°, 4 pi'l 87°, May 88°, June 88°, July 83°, 
August 83°, September 82°, October 80°, November 72°, December 62°. 
The average total rainfall for th'fe eleven J'ears from i860 to 1870 was 
40'8 inches ;• the* maximum during this period being 5 7'7 inches in 
and the minimum 2i‘6 inches in 1860-61. The total number 
of deaths recorded in the year 1875 was'14,839, or i§'69 per 1000 of 
/tho population./ The tp^erage death-rate per 1000 during the previous 
six years wja i7'74. The District contains 7 charitable dispensaries— 
6 in the city and suburbs, and i at Chandauli, on the south bank. In 
1875 they afforded relief to a total of 75,702 persons. 

Benares (or more correctly, Vdrdmsi or Sandras ').—City in Benares 
District, North-Western Provinces, and administrative headquarters of 
the District and Division. Lat. 25° 18' 31" n., long. 83° 3' 4" e. ; area, 
5141 abres j^opulation in 187:1, 175,188 souls, comprising *133,549 
Hindus, 41,374 ^ Muhammadans, and 265 Christians and others.* 
B«nares, the religiou^metropolis wf the Hindu fjith, and first city of 
the {fo^th-Westem Provinces in population and importance, lies on the 
left or northern bank of the river Ganges, about 120 miles below its 
junction with the Jumhh, at an elevation of 253 fett above sea level; 
distant from Calcutta 424 miles north-west, from Allahabad 74 miles 
east, jind from Delhi 466 miles south-east, i he Ganges forms a bay or 
crescent-^ape4 ?each in^front of the city, thus permitting the eye to 
take iiPat a singl# sweep the Jong line of its picturesque A and splendid 
temple^ The town is built of Chandr freestone, and consists of wind¬ 
ing labyrinths and narrow alleys, lined by temple's, mosques, or palaces, 
and crowded with* pJlgrin^ and busy citizens, camels, asses, horses, 
an 3 sacred bulls. ‘But thofi^ the view is everywhere obstructed 
withfh the city itself, along the bank of the Ganges is unrolled a/nag- 
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nificent panorama of palac^, capped by domes, minarets, and sacred 
buildings, in evdry variety of oriental architecture. The people 'spend 
a large of their time praying, bathing, or lounging by the water-- 
side. The ghats are crowded with fakirs and other ash-bes]*i5kj^ 
and almost naked ascetics, practising their devotions and life-long 
.austerities. The city can be approached either by land or water. The 
Ganges affords a navigable highway for larg^ steamships ; the East 
Indian Railway has a ^tion opposite Rdjgha^ in ^nnection with 
which a bridge of boats conveys passengers across the sacred river; 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand line gives gccess tp the city from the north 
aild west; while the Grand Trunk Road and other good metalled ways 
lead over bridges on <he Ganges dr thS Barna from every quarter. No 
walls or fortifications enclose the fioly city. DurHis the Mutiny, a fort 
erected at Rdjghat overawed the disaffected section of-the populace; 
but this has now been abandoned, owing to alleged pnhealthiness, 
though «its position on an eminence commanding the passage of tie 
river makes it the natural key of Benares and the su«Mi»iding country. 

History .—From the earliest period of Aryan colonization in Ipdia, a 
city appears to have exists at the Junction of the Barna with the 
Gafiges. The name of Vdrdnasi, converted into Baiidras. by transposi¬ 
tion of the liquid consonants, frequently occurs in e/rly Sei#k»t 
literature. In ^the 6th centory b.c., Gautama Buddha, on *the eve of 
promulgating his new religion, fixed upon Benares as^he first ^tatioI^ 
for preaching the doctrine of nirvdna, and took up his .residence* at 
Sarnath. Even before that time, Benares had apparently acquired a 
reputation as the most sacred city of the Hindu creed; it then became, 
for 800 years, the headquarters of Bfiddhism; and about the 4th centufy 
after Christ it once giore reverted to the ancient faith, whose metropolis 
it remains to the present day. Hiouen Thsang, the Chipese Buddhist 
pilgrim»of the 7th century, found tlje kingdom of Benares ^divided 
.between the two creeds. He mentions the existci»ce of 30 Buddhist 
monasteries and 100 Hindu temples. Sanka^ Achaf|ya, the grgat 
opponent of Buddhism and champion o^ tlie Sivaitc sect, Hved in 
Benares in the 7th century. After the annihilation of the rival faith,* 
which seems to haue been stamped out with fire and sworti throughout 
jjl Upper India, the Sivaite Hindus rebuilt a considerable pirtioi^ of 
the city, shifting its site from the northern tank of the Barna Ja its 
present positiop on the angle enclosed between the sdhjfiern Shore and 
the Ganges. Benares has shown a tendpnev fo shift it* position*widely 
in different directions from age to age. The oldest town occupied 
the site of Sdrndtli, v^here colossal Buddhist reiyains still lie -thtclily 
scattered over the ground. At a later periofl, the centre.of the 
city stood apparently north' of the jjftna.* Miusoleums, mosqilfes, 
dargnih^, and I^ndu temples, now in ruins, stud the vacant space tft the 
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north of the present city; thus showing thpt up till the Muhammadan 
period Benares lay close to the south bank of the liarna; while the 
' modern frontage faces the Ganges alone, leaving an empty suburb to 
t|ji£ uofth-east. Most of the existing buildings date no further back 
than the reign of Akbar. Muhammad GhoA took Benares in 1194 
A.D., and the various Musalnadn dynasties continued to hold it for 600^ 
years. Nearly all the edifices in the*city which can lay claim to any 
antiquity have\'.been^appropriated to Muhafnmadan purposes. The 
Musalmdns converted all the larger .temples into mosques or tombs,, 
and destroyed ojr mutilated the remainder, using their walls as. quarries 
for building material. Ald-ud-dm boasted that he had <cazed to foe 
ground 1000 shrines in Benares^lilbnfe. The existing Hindu buildings 
are generally smalIttSnd often destitute of architectural merit or orna¬ 
mental detail, owfyg apparently to the stringency of the Muhammadan 
rule. During, the i8th century, Benares fell into the hands of the OUdh 
Mfazirs, under whom a ftimily of local Rdjds established their power in 
the surroundiwweountry. The., story of their rise to authority, the 
rebellion and deposition of Chait Siilh, and the subsequent fortunes of 
their house, belong rather to the wider history of Benares District 
than to the -speo'.al annals of the city. Benares was ceded .to'the 
Prtfiah} witn the remainder of Chait Sinh’s domain, in 1775, and a 
Resident was appointed to watch the intertsts of the n^’ Government. 
•* W?zirt AH of /Dudh, after his deposition, was compelled to live at 
B6nares; jpd in 1799 he attacked and murdered Mr. Cherry, the 
Resident, with two other officers. The Wazfr escaped for the time, but 
was afterwards captured and deported to Calcutta. During the Mutiny 
<?t 1857 a serious outbreak took plitce at Benares. On receipt of the 
news from Meerut, the 37th Native Infantry bqpame mutinous, and 
resisted an order lo disarm. The Sikhs and Irregular Cavalry joined 
7.he mutinee^; but the whole tjpdy dispersed after being fired upon. 
The Europeans then fortified the mint, in which the civil officers took 
up. their abod£ TheSfrequent passage of troops from Calcutta proved 
sufficient to overawe^ thlt mob of the city. 

General Appearance, Architecture, etc. —Benares, or Kdsi, lies on the 
west bank of the Gan^ges, which flows nearly north and south as it 
passes before thp city. The native town skirts the sacred river, with ,a 
constant succession of stone steps and ornamental fa5ades. West of 
this croi^ded Jabyrinth stands the suburb of Sighra, the seat of the 
chief snissionaT/ institutions., Northward, towards «the Bama, the 
Sikraul cantonments and parade ground stretch away to the bank of 
the ^’mailer stream, which is here crossed by two bridges of stone and 
iron respectively. ■ S6uth jof the Bama lie the church, post office, and 
cohrt-house; the civil station ^ticupies the'northem bank, while beyond 
comfes a vacant cantonment, formerly used by European c^alry. 
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Along tlie Ganges front a precipitous cliff rises to a height of loo feet, 
and the numeroift gMts descend by long flights from this elevatidn to 
the level of the stream below. • Here and there a handsome mosque or 
picturesque temple, built close to the water’s edget breaks thelT Jing, 
The buildings on the edge of the cliff, being for the most part five or 
six storeys high, crowned with pinnacles or towers, add greatly to the 
impressiveness of the effect. Within the city, the sfreet^ontain many 
handsome houses, substa^ially built and elaboh|tely ^corated; but 
their narrow, dirty, and crowded state usually disappoints the visitor, 
after the high expectations aroused the v^ew froni the river. The 
upper storey^ often project beyond the lower floor, and small bridges 
thrown’across the roadway occa^ionallj* connect the houses on opposite 
sides of the street. To prevent inspection frpm tho^ighbouriig fronts, 
the windows have been made extremely snidll. Th^fa5ades are often 
painted in fantastic patterns, to represent the mythical ejjisqdes of Hindu 
theologji During the fine season most of the inhabitants sl^p on tlje 
roofs of their houses. The town bristles with Teligio u.s-hi^ ldings.* Hindu 
and Muhammadan. The temples of the*ancient faith arc set down at 1454, 
most of which are diminutive shrinesf while the Musalmdns possess 
27» mosques. Besides these regular places of worjhip^ every niche, 
corner, and empty space upon the ghdts and in the walls l>( h«as.i»« 
occupied by some religious,image, mutilated statue, lit/ga, *or square- 
hewn sacred sto'he. Rijd Mdn Sinh of Jeypore once pr^ented ipo,qoJ 
temples to the city in a single day. The dhief buudmgs are too 
numerous to be fully noticed, but a few among them des?rve special 
attention. The temple at Durgd Kund, in the southern extremity of 
the city, has a great society of sacre# monkeys attached to its precineft. 
It was erected by Rani Bhawini during the last century, and is 
remarkable for its smiple and graceful architecture. ‘Thg Dasdsamedh 
gAdt fojms one of the five sacred places of pilgrimage in Benares^ 
,Rdjd Jdi Sinh’s observatory, a handsome and sybstantlal building, 
erected in 1693, o’^looks the Mdn ^landil gAdU ItsToander reforn^ed 
• the calendar for the*Emperor Muhammad Shgp. • Close Ito the same 
spot stands the Nepdl^se temple, whose quaint and picturesque archb 
tecture unexpecte^y betrays the influence of»Chin#se fhodels. Sur¬ 
rounded by pure Hindu buildings, it strikes the eye at once Vlike^by 
us nqvelty and by its graceful workmanSiip. A, little above the 
observatory, the burning ghdt, where the bodies of Hindus art reauced 
to ashes, leads down to the Ganges by a^narre^, confined pathway, with 
numerous slabs of stAie set up on end m l^fonou^ of widows wlm have 
performed sati. Thee»Well of Manibarnika, filled with the swdltaof 
Yishnu, forms one of the chief attractions for iwlgrim# thousands of 
whom annually bathe in its fetid watery Sttne stpps lead down to the 
edge^ crowded •with worshippers, whose sins are washed away bff the 
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efficacious spring. The graceful Tarakeswar shrine fronts the well. 
The huge mass of Aurangzeb’s mosque, tuilt from ihe remains of a 
Hindu temple, towers conspicuously over the brink of a steep- cliff, 
t^hoye' the Mdn Llandil ghat, with strong breastworks of masonry 
extending far down the bank. It is the most noticeable building in 
the city wheij seen from the river; but on a nearer view becomes 
chiefly remaj^iable for,.its slender minarets, I47 feet in height, and 
slightly iricli(\id fr^.n the perpendicular.^ Bhairondth, the divine 
guardian and watchman of Benares, has a famous temple near the 
public gardens ; while h^ sacre^ baton or stone club, 4 feet in height, 
is deposited in a separate shrine hard by. But the ^pisheswau-or 
golden temple, dedicated to Siva, >may perhapy be selected without 
invididk,ness as tj^ holiest am6ng a‘il the holy places of the sacred city. 
It stands close to\,the observatory, and contains the venerated symbol 
of the god, ajjlain Lingam of uncarved stone. Bisheswar rules Benares 
as spiritual monarch, under whom Bhairondth acts merely as^minister 
and mapistraf e^—.T he building has a central spire, and each comer is 
crovvnpd by a dome. The temple was erected by Ahalya Bai, the 
Marhattd Princess of Indore. > The Mahdrdjd Ranjit Sinh of Lahore 
had the spire and. domes covered with gold leaf, from which the temple 
teftivs its V)rdinary title. The Buddhist remains at Sdrndth, about 4 
^miles from the city, will be found under, their proper heading. The 
most inoticeal^ relic of early antiquity in Benares itself is the Ldt 
Biiairo, a bi^lcen pillar,‘ supposed to be a fragment of one among the 
many columns set up by the great Buddhist Emperor Asoka in the second 
century b.c. Many other fragmentary or mutilated monuments strew 
tbe ground outside the city, or forfci portions of Muhammadan edifices, 
into’ which they have been built as ready-made masonry. Few build¬ 
ings of European origin deserve special mention. The most note- 
.yrorthyds the Government college, a large structure in the perpendicular 
style, faced with Chandr freeston^. , 

^Manufactures,'^ Trd^, etc. —The,wealth of Benf,,^s depends largely 
upon the cohstant inflA: o^ opulent pilgrims from* every part of India, 
whose presence lends the same impetus to the local trade as that given 
to European* watering-places by the season visitors. Many of the 
pUgrims'are Rdjds or other persons of importance, who bring considerable 
retinues, and become large benefactors to the various shrines ana 
temples. ‘ Hindh princes of distant States pride themselves upon keep¬ 
ing up-a ‘ town tesidencd’ in holy Kdsi. But besides tlie wealth which 
thus flows passively Into t6e bdzdrs of Benares, a considerable trade is 
canted on by the i]jerchants and bankers. The sugar, indigo, and 
saltpetre of th ^ District find a market in the city. The trans-Gogta 
prbducts of Gorakhpur afod -^gsti, and tKe raw materials of Jaunpur, 
fortrt large items in the through traffic of Benares. Mdnchestw ^ods 
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are imported in considerable quantities, and distributed to the neigh¬ 
bouring local centres. Tlie chief manufactures comprise silks and 
shawls, cloth embroidered in gold and silver thread^dld filagree work, 
jewellery, and enchased brass vessels. The princip^institutions are— 
the Queen’s College, v^iich has a roll of 700 students; the Normal 
School j missions in conqpction with the Church of England, the Baptist, 
9 nd the London missionary socijties} Jdi Narzan’s Cofce; and the 
Benares Institute, a socie^r mainly composed oHy^tive Jmtlemen, and 
ddvoted to literature, science, and social progress.* The local affairs of 
Benares are conducted by a municipal committee of 24 rifembers, of 
whpm 7 are official, 12 are elective, and 5 nominated! *In 1875-76 the 
municipal income amounted to5,032—from taxes, ^11,837, or is. 
7^d. per head of population (187,341) vrtthin mumr>inal limits.^ 

Benares. — 2 a/istl of Benares District, ^{forth-'^stern Provinces, 
comprising all the portion of the District lying north of the^ Ganges, and 
including the city of Benares. Area (1872), 577 square miles, of whi<^ 
402 are cultivated; pop. 568,338 souls; Iandrevenufi~-J62,i6/; total 
revenue, ;£66,oo6; rental paid by cifltivators, ^^102,049; incidence 
of Government revenue per i^cre, 3s. 4^^. 

Benares. —Estate, comprising the Family Domainj of Jhe Mahdrdja 
of Benares, consisting of the pargands of Kaswar Rdja/in B^cMf 
District and Gangapur and BJiadohf in Mirzapur District United area, 
985 square mileh; number of villages, 1520; pop. 39^415; ayen^t? 
rental, somewhat exceeding of whfch near^ ^'30,000 ^s 

paid as revenue to the British Government The State is*in political 
relation with the Government of the North-Western Provinces; and 
the family domains haii# 4 ieen speoiallj exempted from the operation 
of Act xviii. of 1871 (an Act for the levy of land rates for local pur¬ 
poses, North-WesterfI Provinces). The Maharaja, His ^Highness Sri 
Prasdd ^arayan Sinh Bahdaliir, G.C.S.I., is a Gautam Brahman,of thq 
Bhuinhdr clan. He has received a sat^d giving him,right?Of adoption, 
and is entitled to<^salute of 13 guns. The familv 6 f 4 he Mahdr^a 
lay claim to great ^Itiquity; but the real found^was Mansa Rdm, 
whose son, Balwant Sifth, marched with tA Mughal Emperor* ^dh 
Alam, and the Nawdb of Oudh, Shujd-ud-dauli, to #xpek the British 
»from Bengal. In tins expedition, Balwant Sinh acted a prudSnt p^, 
did awaited the result of the battle of Baxar, lifter whicli he joined the 
British'camp; and the zaminddr't was finally transferred Jo lift British 
Government in'" 1775, subject to a tribute, andion condition of Jiis 
adopting meaf red for >he preservation of*th^peac« of the county. la 
1778 the Rdjawas required to subsidize three battalions of S^(»ys»; 
and in 1780 he was alsoJsfluired to employ his civglry foj the general 
service of the State. Rdjd d^it Sinh, of^alwqnt Sinh, manifested 
great refuctancei to meet these deman^and was also believed t(» be 
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disaffected, and to hold correspondence with the enemies of the British 
Govcflmment. He was accordingly arrested by oiider of Warren 
Hastings; but h^, escaped, collected troops, and headed a rebellion, 
yrhi^h'was crushjIS after a few petty skirmishes. Chait Sinh was 
deprived of his ’©state, which was given to h<s nephew, Mahip Sinh, 
grandson of Balwant Sinh, subject to a tribute The ^Iresent Maharaja 
is a nephew/VMahip Siih’s son, and,succeeded in 1835. 
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